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Art*  L-^^  Histofy  of  the  County  of  Brecknock,  m  two 
Volumes^  Vol.  I.  containing  tne  Chorography^  general 
History,  ReHgion,  LawB,  Customs,  Manners,  JLanguagef 
and  System  of  Jgriculture  used  itt  that  County.  By 
The&philus  Jones,  Uejnity  Registrar  of  the  jirchJeacomy 
of  Brecon.    Brecknock,  sold  by  Booths  1806.    4t0i 

THIS  work  has  remained  so  long  unnoticed  by  us,  that  it  is 
with  ^hanie  we  advert  to  the  date  of  die  title«page.  It  is  hardly 
a  siifScient  excuse  that  we  waited  till  its  completion ;  since, 
had  not  others  bestowed  that  attention  on  Mr.  Jones's  first 
appearance,  which  accident,  rather  than  design,  prevented 
us  from  giving,  he  might  have  wanted  altogether  that  encoU"" 
ragement  which  he  amply  deserves,  and  without  which  be  would 
perhaps  have  proceeded  languidly,  if  at  all,  in  the  execution  of 
his  very  extensive  and  laborious  design.  A  respectable  list  of 
subscribers  is,  indeed,  annexed  to  the  work,  probably  (we 
bope,  positively)  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  undertaking,  consideraUe  as  it  must  be ;  but  so 
great  a  devotion  of  time  and  talent  deserves  a  much  martt 
ample  recompense  from  the  public,  and,  small  as  may  be  th^ 
extent  of  our  influence,  we  are  yet  displeasedat  ourselves  for 
not  giving  to  the  undoubted  claims  of  the  author  that  degree 
of  publicity  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  furnish. 

There  is,  however,  another  motive  which  has  m^re  sub* 
stantially  operated  in  causing  our  neglect,  than  theincomplele 
state  of  the  work  would  have  done ;  a  motive,  which  has  oer* 
tainly  prevented  us  from  noticing  other  M'orks  of  the  samf 
description,^   peculiarly  dfierving  of  the  public  atteatiQii. 


*  This  may  be  instaticed,  once  for  alt,  in  Mr.  DVhttaker's  Hiftoritf  6# 
•»  Whaltey,"  aud  of  «*  Craven,"  w«rlj»  -which  we  estiinftte  ia  the  hisbett 
nmk  of  topographieal  merit,  ^ut  the  Utcst  of  whi^h  haa  aow  haen  tot  tLip 
y€»n  in  the  poMeaaion  of  the  pttbUo.  ^ 
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When  a  wntcr  has  bestowed  on  one  particniar  subject  llie 
whole  of  his  time,  and  labour,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  it 
always  appeal's  to  imply  some  degree  of  arrogance  and  pte- 
sumptioo  inr  those  wbo  cannot  pos^bly  have  examined  the 
subject  with  the  same  degree  of  painful  accuracy,  to  pretend 
to  be  his  judges  and  censors.     This,  in  the  course  of  our  duty 
as  reviewers,  we  are  often  called  upon  to  do ;  and  the  spirit 
of  candour  will  generally  attribute  to  our  animadversions  the 
motives  which  have  suggested  them,  and  the  character  which 
fhey%re  designed  to  support.     For  instance,  a  reviewer  may 
he  a  good  and  sound  mathematician ;  he  deptainly  ought  to  be 
so  before  he  pretends  to  notice  a  single  treatise,  however  in^ 
considerable,  on  a  mathematical  subject.     But  if  the  works 
of  a  great  and  experienced  nmster  in  the  science  pass  under 
his  inspectio^i .  bis*  office  is^  generally  speaking,  reduced  to 
that  pf  laying  before  the  public  a  plain  and  succinct  vi^w  of 
the  nature,  of  the  work,  and  of  4he  points  intended  to  be 
proved.     (le  is  not^  indeed ,^ forbidden-— bis  duty»  on  the  con- 
traryi  enjoins  himi  to  give  bis  opinion  as.  to  any  matter  in 
^  which  it  appears  to  him  th^t  there  is  a  deficiency  of  proof  or- 
an  esror  of  calculation  or  reasoning ;  for,  such  is  human  _ 
nsitmr^^tbat  the  greatest  and  wisest  among  us  sometimes  coai«fc 
Hkit  ernQca  which  are  liable  to  the  detection  of  those  who  are 
greatly  OMT  inferiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding.     Bat  these 
olyectipiMy  and  these  sentiments,  are  ta  be  delivered,  (io  the 
case  we  are  supposing)  not  with  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but 
vitb^lhe  modesty  of  a  patient  ioquirer,  zealous  to  attain  truth 
himself,  ajod  to  communicate  it  to  others. 
.  It  is,  jtherefore^  only  false  modesty  and  affected  hnmiliQr 
wbiob  w<mld,deter  a  professed  critic  from  noticing  and  conv* 
nenliag  upou  a  work  which,  however  conscious  of  his  inabi« 
lity  to  e^^iial  it,  it  is  open-to  him,  with  the  whole  world,  to 
|rea4and  understand.     But  tiie  question  becomes  somewhat 
diffi^y^nt  as  to  works  of  a  local  and  peculiar  interest;  Sod  k 
would   be  necessary  for  the   authoiis  of  a  review  to  boM 
communication  and  •correspondence  with  residents,  not  only 
in  every  county,  but  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom,  in  onder 
to  dispiile  the  asseiiious,  controvert  the  fects,  or  become 
JtH^e$  of  the  merits  of  a  topographer.     It  i»  this  considera^ 
tioo  which  has,  perhaps,  infitienced  us  too  much  in  passing 
over  former  works  of  this  description  without  notice ;  and, 
altfaoHgh  we  do'  not  now  consider  it  as  a  sufficient  justi&* 
cation  of  past  neglect,  it  is  still  so  far  of  weight,  as  to  make 
lis  disclaim  all  pretension  to  judicial  authority  in  our  ensuing 
temarkv  ^ppn  the  historian  of  Brecknock,     rlis  first  volume^ 
whicl^ .  e^^bfaces  a  large  projportion  of  general  history  aD4 
antiquarian  conjecture,  may,  indeed,  afibrd  room  for  a  few 
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observations  of  a  critical  nature ;  but  these  (if  any)  will  be 
suggested  with  all  due  hutnility  to  one  whose  opportunities 
for  exanxination  and  inquiry  have  been  so  much  greater.  To 
this  portion  of  the  work  we  shall  devote  our  exclusive  atten- 
tion for  the  present.  The  second  and  third  volumes  (for  the  - 
Author  has  exceeded  his  original  promise)  are  likewise  pub- 
lished^ but  they  will  become  the  subject  of  future  notice. 

The  two  first  chapters  will^  by  the  professed  antiquarian, 
be  thought  to  demand  much  more  of  our  attentiou  than  we, 
having  respect  rather  to  the  general  information  of  our 
readers,  shall  find  room  or  inclination  to  bestow  on  theni. 
The  county  of  Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  *  was  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Garthmathrin,  or  Garthmadrin,  Fox-hiU>  or 
Fox-hold,  from  that  species  of  vermin  with  which  it  is  not 
improbable  this  country  was  much .  infested,  when  it  wa/i 
thinly  inhabited,  and  before  its  cultivation  could  be  far  ad- 
vanced.' This  name,  though  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  roll  in  die  Augmentation  Office,  containing  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  last  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  '  Breck- 
nockshire derives  its  present  appellation  from  a  prince  or 
^egulus  of  that  county,  of  the  name  of  Brychan,  who  ruled 
over  it  about  the  year  of  Christ  400,  and  diied  in  450  w 
thereabouts ;  from  whom,  Brechiniauc*  Brechiniawg,  Bre- 
chiniog,  and  Brecheiniog,  the  Land  of  Brychan,  according  to 
different  orthography,  are  derived.  The  English  knew  it  by 
tlie  more  Saxon  sound  of  Brecknock,  before  the  time  when 
Wales  was  divided  into  counties,  under  Henry  VIII. 

From  this  particular  province^  *Mr.  Jones  extends  his  in- 
quiries to  Wales  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
ancient  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  principality,  with  a 
reference  to  those  of  tlie  lordship  of  Brecknock*  Cymra 
(Wales),  he  tells  us,  was,  from  the  earliest  time^  on  record, 
known  by  its  present  division  of  north  and  south,  under  thi^ 
corresponding  appellations  Gwyunedd,  and  J>eheubarth  or 
j)yfed ;  the  two  last  words  are  the  same  in  sense,  though  so 
different  in  sound,  tlie  terminations  barth  3u6fed,  signifying 
equally  region  or  land;  and  dy,  being  a  corruption  of 
deheu,  on  the  right  hand.  South  Wales,  therefore,  is  known 
to  the  Welsh  as  '  the  land  on  the  right  hand,'  which  in  fact  it 
is,  to  all  those  who,  standing  on  the  boundary  line,  tujti  (as  all 
good  christians  ouglit  to  do)  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
sepulchre. 

We  have  here  some  charming  specimens,  in  a  pote,  of 
*  that  erudite  an  atomizer  of  words  and  syllables,'  Rowland 
Jones,  who  has  immortalized  himself  by  the  attempt  to  de- 
I4ye  from  hif  native  language  those  of  the  Greeks  at)d4l9'    j 
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mans,  as  well  as  our  own  ]E)DgIish.  How  delightful  to  all 
lovers  of  original  conjecture  must  it  be,  to  discover  that  they 
may  safely  lay  their  Scapulas  aside,  and  rest  satisfied  with  Peiv 
MX-y-gwyr-as,  (the  head  over  the  lower  people)  as  the  legiti- 
mate source  of  the  Grj^pian  Panaxagoras!  For  the  use  of 
all  future  adventurers  in  this  delectable  science,  we  must  give 
Rowland's  recipe  in  the  wordis  of  our  friend^  bis  name-sake* 

•  •«  To  reduce  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  any  other  languages 
.you  please;  into  Welsh,  dissect  them,  cut  them  across,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  transversely  and  longitudinally ;  then  chop 
them  up  small  as  the  cooks  do  parsly  for  sauce,  and^  thua 
minced,  you  may  call  them  Celtic  roots!*. 

The  subdivision  of  South  Wales  into  Dyfed  (proper)  and 
Syllwg,  plunges  Mr.  Jones  into  the  midst  of  two  antiquarian 
disquisitions,  from  which  no  man  yet  has  borne  oiF  the  tro« 
phies  of  an  undoubted  victory.  On  the  first  of  these  questions 
we  incUne  against  Mr.'Jones^  though  we  will  not  say  in 
'favour  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  whose  conjecture  seems  certainly  to 
be  somewhat  fanciful.  But^  since  the  Romans  called  the 
natives  of  this  province  Silures^  and  not  Sylvestres,  and  since 
Sihires  cannot  by  any  refinement  of  etymological  subtilty  be 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  corruption  of  their  own  word  Sylva,t 
it  seems  to  us  a  great  deal  more  probable  that  Silures  was  h 
name  latinized  from  the  Britishy  than  that  Syllwg  has  any 
afiinity  or  connection  whatever  with  Sylvestres.  In  other 
words,  if  Syllwg  is.  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word  Sylves- 
tres,  how  comes  it  that  in  none  of  the  Roman  writers  are 
these  people  called  Sylvestres^  but  always  Silures  i  This  is  to 
Suppose  an  original  corruption  by  the  Webb  of  Sylvestres 
into  Syllwg,  and  then  a  re«<:orruption  by  the  Romans  of 
Syll  wg  into  Silures. 

On  the  second  question  we  feel  ourselves  wholly  incom- 
petent to  hazard  an  opinion.  It  relates  to  the  boundaries  of 
these  subdivisions^  Dyfed  and  Syllwg ;  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
if  there  «vepe  no  sufficient  materials  in  existence  on  which  a 
satisfactory  decision  can  be  formed.  We  shall  only  say,  in 
this  place,  that  Mr.  Jones  is  of  opinion  with  those  who 
(against  the  supposition  of  Camden)  think  the  county  of  Bre- 
con to  have  been  included  within  the  boundary  line  on  tb<t 
side  of  Dyfed  or  Demetia. 

*  Some  of  those  who  wish  to  support  Camden's  opinion,  that 
Breconshire  was  part  of  Siluria,  have  said  that  Builth  in  thai 
county  was  the  ancient  BuUeum  Silururo ;  but  it  is  the  adjacent 
country  or  hundred  oi^m\i\k  only,  which  has  been  called  Buallt, 
or  Gwlad  Foallt,  the  land  of  Boscage.  The  town,  which  is  not 
Af  ihe  highest  antiquity,  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Uan- 
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tair,  or  Llaovair  Yenhnallt,  Saint  Mary's  in  Builth ;  and  at  tbia 
day,  any  one  who  «ayh  in  the  Welsh  language,  Yr  ydwyfin  byto 
n/mkuallt,  I  live  in  Bailth/  is  understood  to  mean  that  he  lives  in 
tife  country,  and  not  in  the  town,  of  Builth/ 

This  reasoning,  we  imagine,  not  to  be  very  conclusive,  the 
question  being  iesa  what  the  Britons  meant  by  Builth,  than 
what  the  Romans  meant  by  Bulleum.  And  BuUeum  certain- 
ly sounds  much  more  like  the  name  of  a  town  than  that  of  a 
district.  According  to  the  general  analogy  of  Roman  termi* 
nations,  we  should  be  apt  to  render  the  word  Bulleum  j[>y 
'  the  town  inhabited  by  the  men  of  Builth.'  But  on  this  im- 
portant point  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  wrong.  We  only  prophesy 
that  the  world  will  never  agree  in  a  determination  that  he  is 
right. 

Leaving  all  further  examination  of  these  and  other  equally 
abstruse  questions  to  those  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  en* 
tertain  a  strongerxnotion  than  ourselves,  of  our  approximation 
to  certainty  in  the  solution  of  them,  we  shall  inform  the 
reader  diat,  after  conducting  him  with  the  precision  of  a  most 
liccurate  surveyor  round    the   present  boundary-line  of  the 
county,  Mr.  Jones  will  present  him,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  with   much   valuable   information    respecting    the 
^population,  principal  rivers,  mountains  and   valleys,  soil,  / 
Climate,  and  atmosphere,'  of  the  little  district  which  be  de-> 
scribes.     Under  the  second  head,  he  makes  some  remarks  to 
which  we  advert,  on  account  of  their  justness  and  of  the  bene- 
volent principle  which  appears  to  have  suggested  them.    Afiter 
giving  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  Giraldus  Cambren* 
lis  says  of  this  county,  daat    '  fluvialibus  quoque  pisdbas 
abundat  quos  hi»c  Osca,  inde  Vaga,  ministrat ;  Salmonibus 
etiam  et  Trutis  utraque,  sed  plus  illis  Vaga,  plus  istia  Osca, 
f<BCUnda  est ;'  be  proceeds,  in  language  somewhat  too  fine,  to 
•xtol  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  arraign  the  selfish  folly 
of  man,  «'hich  overlooks  the  blessings  given,  or  prefers  to 
their  true  enjoyment  the  gratification  of  some  immediate  and 
temporary  interest     We  shall  not  think  of  copying  the  whola 
of  what  Mr.  Jones  has  offered  on  this  subject  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  readers,  but  shall  content  ourselves  wdth  the 
selection  of  a  short  note  which  appears  to  contain  the  .essence 
of  all  that  is  said]  in  the  text,  in  the  simple  proposal  for  the 
abcJition  of  wears. 

*  I.  wiuld  not  be  understood  here  to  quarrel  with  the  rights 
of  fisher .  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  wbii;h  they  are  clearly 
and  lega  ly  entitled  to  enjoy  as  freely  and  fully  as  anv  other 
species  of  property,  but  merely  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
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«f  the  legislature,  vfaetber  it  wooid  not  be  for  the  good  of  tlie 
community  thai  all  wears  should  be  abolished,  and  a  satisfaction 
made  to  the  proprietors  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  In  the 
neighbourhood  through  which  the  rivers  run,  empowering  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  streams  are  free  to  at),  under  certain 
regulations,  to  punish  those  who  may  be  detected  in  taking  the 
fish  with  destructive  nets  or  engines  at  improper  seasons/ — Note, 
p.  17. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  antiquarian  discussion^  with  which 
the  second  chapter  opens^  concerning  the  route  of  Ostorius,  the 
Roman  general.  M  r.  Jones  says,  and  says  very  truly,  that*  *  the 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  traveller  among  British  antiquities^  that  without  it  be 
cannqt  take  three  steps  without  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck/ 
It  does  not;  indeed,  always  preserve  a  man  from  that  danger, 
of  which  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones's 
namesake  above  quoted ;  but  we  will  at  least  eviiKe  our  judg*  * 
ment  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  of  the  scrape  altogether. 

/  Isca  and  B&nuio/  says  Horsely  in  his  essay  upon  the  chpro- 
grapher  of  Ravenna,  '  are  doubtless  Caerleon  and  Abergavenny.' ' 

^  Gently  !  gently,  good  sir/  says  Mr.  Jones,  *  under  Bannio  I 
recognize  the  features  of  Ban,  Bann^u,  Benni,  and  Vehui,  as  I 
do  also  of  Go-bannau,  the  lower  or  lesser  Baunau  or  Vehni,  in 
Cobannio,  which  has  undergone  a  still  further  state  of  dltfigura" 
tion  in  Jupannia,  supposed  to  be  Caerdif!^  by  Mr.  Baxter  of  happy 
conjecture  (as  Mr.  Harris,  whether  jocosely  or  seriously,  I  pro- 
test 1  am  not  able  to  discover,  most  happily  calls  him)  :  Baxter, 
indeed,  has  bestowed  upon  us  so  mtKh  learning,  so  ipuch  Greek, 
ISO  much  Latin,  and  so  much  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
languages  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Teu- 
tones,  and  the  Samothracians,  &c.  &c.  and  above  all,  has  in- 
troduced so  many  happy  conjectures  to  demonstrate  that  Qaer 
er  daaf,  abbreviated  into  Caerdaffand  Cardiff^  means  Jupapan- 
nia;  (here  the  sly  rogue  has  slily  interpolated  two  letters,  to 
support  his  hypothesis),  that  I  can  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefitti  of  his  great  labour  ;  and  I 
am  only  comforted  by  the  recollection  that  even  if  I  fail,  it  is  , 

firobable  his  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  read,  when  my  ephemeral 
ucubrations,  and  consequently  the  folly  of  this  attack,  will  be 
forgotten.  In  justice,  however,  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and 
Stukeley  bis  commentator,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  them  that 
Caerdiff  was,  in  all  probability.  Tibia  Amni^;  and  to  me  it 
'  seems  clear  that  Caerdydd  (the  main  pVop  of  Baxter's  conjectune, 
from  whence  he  would  wish  us  to  believe  it  was  Jupiter's  town) 
is  a  corruption  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Romans/-^ 
p»  28.  29. 

Nan  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites. 
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JmhU  Ili^rf  of  the  County  of  Brecknock.         ♦ 

Evien  if  we  wcreliazurdousj  enough  to  atss^rt  that  Mr.  Jbtte» 
is  (as  we  think  be  appeal's-  to  be)  right  in  most  of  his  conjec- 
tures^ and  that  those  autliors  are  wrong  Whose  positions  he 
has  undertaken  to'  confute)  how  can ,  we  teli  that  another  M f* 
Jones  Will  not  rise  and  lliugfr  u^  to  scorn  for  our  im^rtrclent 
admission  f  We  are,  at  least,  ra<her  more  cautious  tlian  Mr. 
Poiwhete,  who,  by  a  most  notable  leap  from  South  Wales 
into  Coinwail,  actually  converts  the  -Magnis  of  Aiitoninus . 
(which  is  usually  placed  at  or  near 'Old  Radnor)  into  thd 
Saint  Jgnes  of  the  westen  county,  and  finds  correspondent 
stations  for  Leucarnm>  Bomiunij  Nidus^  &<*;  Sec.  in  the  same 
division  of  the  Itinerary. 

Horsley  comes  in  for  his  share  of  our  author's  ridicule,  in 
having,  with  true  christian  zeal,  transferred  to  the  British 
Saint  Julian  the  construction  of  the  'Julia  Strata,'  which  is 
not  only  evidently  a  Roman  work,  but  attributed  upbnthe 
strongest  grounds  of  probability  to  Julius  Frontinus.  Mr. 
Jones  is  unquestionably  accurate  in  reasoning  upon  the  name. , 
Had  JuUan  been  the  founder  of  this  work,  it  would  have  been 
termed  Juliana  aud  not  Julia  Strata.  But  where  is  Mr. 
Jones's  own  I^atin,  when  he  proposes  Sarn^Lleon  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  die  Via  Helenai  .  He  deduces  it  thus — Sarn^Lleon^ 
— Strata  Leona — Strata,  or  Fia,  Mtlenad  But  does  he 
not  remjember  that  Ueon  (Leo^  the  proper  nanre  of  a  man) 
would  make  Leomna,  (not  Leona  which  is  no  more  a  Latin 
tha^  it  is  a  Coptic  idiom) — and  then  cau  the  very  fury  of 
etymol<^y  have  persuaded  him  thtit  either  Leonina^  or  his 
own  Leoua,  has  by  any  process  whatever  been  metamorphosed 
into  Helena?  Mr.  Jones  has  generally  a  good  laugh  on 
his  side  when  discoursing  on  the  conjectures  of  forhier  ad- 
veuturers ;  but,  in  this  instance,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
his  own  common  sense  will  allow  the  laugh  to  be  turned 
against  himself^  .     , 

Dismissing^  at  length,  the  subject  of  Roman  antiquities^ 
this  chapter  brings  us  down,  in  hUtorical  deduction>  through 
the  several  British  reguli  .of.tfais  part  of  Wales,  to  the 
celebrated  Brychan,  who .  has  communicated  his  name  to 
the  province  which  he  governed.  Marchell,  the  daughter  of 
Tewdrig,  king  of  Garthmadryn  Jjjiving  hetui  sent  by  her  father 
into  Freland  to  avoid  a  plague  (it  must  be  confessed  there  i^ 
«o  little  improbability  in  this^  statement,  tlibugh.  Mr.  Jones 
gdmits  it  y^ithout  reserve),  became,  the  object  of  admiration  to 
an  Irish  prince,  who  afterwards  returtied  with  her  to  her  na- 
tive coiintry;  and  Brychan  .was  the  issqe  of  their  unioi|. 

'  Tlie  third  and  fourth  chapters  continue  the  history-  to  the 
conquest  of  Brecknock  by  Bernard  Newmarch,  in  1 092.  It 
cannot  be  expected  of  ns  td  foUow  our  indefatigable  historian 
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•  Jem  ft  Hisiery  tf  the  Comijf  of  Breeknoek. 

Aroogh  the  lives  and  actions  of  all  his  thirty-four  sons  and 
daughters,  or  of  their  numerous  and  warlike  descendants  to 
the  reign  of  the  unhappy  Bleddin  ap  Maenarcb,  in  whom  ter^ 
minated  the  British  dynasty.  In  f  bis  part  of  the  worky  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  has  merited  the  praise  of  a 
faithful  compiler  from  the  various  records  of  his  country ; 
and  it  is  po  small  eulogy  to  add,  that  he  has  actually  com** 
posed,  out  of  such  stiff  and  unpromising  mat^irials,  a  species 
of  memoir  by  no  means  unproductive  either  of  useful  informa- 
tion or  agreeable  entertainment.  We  do  not  consider  as  the 
least  deserving  part  pf  his  labour,  the  occasional  fragments 
which  he  has  introduced  from  the  works  of  the  native  bards. 
We  only  wish  they  had  been  much  more  numerous,  and  shall 
not  be  contented  to  withhold  from  our  readers  that  which  is 
aelected  from  the  pocims  of  David  ap  Gwyllyra.  Mr.  Jones 
says  that  the  translation'  is  nearly  literal.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  orrginal,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Welsh  scholars,  and  we 
have  no  doubt»  from  the  apparent  extensiveness  of  our  author'9 
learning  in  the  language,  that  what  be  says  concerning  it  is 
perfecdy  correct. 

*  Wind  of  the  sky  of  fleetest  course. 

Of  awful  sound,  who  roamest  abroad ; 

Chilling  champion  of  tremendous  voice ; 

The  mighty  one  of  (ne  world,  though  without  wings  or  feet; 

itfost  wonderful  art  thou ;  iiow  marvellously  extended  thy 

circuit!  . 
When  thou  comest  from  the  sturcrhouse  of  the  firmament, 

thou  art  footless, 
And  yet  bow  swiftly  dost  thou  fly 
At  this  hour  over  yonder  hill ! 
D^lare  to  the  constant  theme  of  my  song, 
The  purpose  of  thy  journey,  thou  northern  bla$t  of  the  vale. 
Oh  my  man  !  Hie  thee  from  Uwchaeron,* 
With  uninterrupted  course  and  audible  voice ; 
.   Stop  not,  hesitate  not. 
Fear  not,  little  Crookback.f 

Thou  who  sweepest  the  high  ground  and  scatterest  the  leaves ; 
No  one  can  question,  none  impede  thee, 
No !  not  the  willing  host,  or  the  arm  of  the  leader. 


#  lo  Ca«rdtgaiis¥ire.  Ooh  Gwr  !  This  is  «  peculiaiity  of  expreMioQ, 
vhieh,  thoush  oot  improper  in  Welsh,  will  not  h^ar  tramlation. 

f  This  was  his  rival,  and  uofortunsfiely  fmr  Uin,  the  husband  of  his  mistress 
M orfydd.  U  mnst  be  acVnowledged  that  in  these  lines  there  is  something  of 
$be  anticlimax :  the  bard  here  uantoneth  with  the  wind,  and  the  greatest  poets, 
when  ia  love,  must  be  aUowed  des^t  in  ioc;  Anglicc  to  be  sometimes  verv 
lasipiil*  I  omit  the  two  next  lines,  as  they  seem  to  btf  totally  unconnected, 
and  to  bs  thurst  hi,  bead  and  shonldars.  In  the  two,  beginning  with  *  Not* 
%W  dwya*  ('  T)>oPI  «h9  iwcsfMSt,*  4m.)  tkt  po^r  it  liimself  again. 
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J(mefs  History^  the  CouHiy  of  Breck$ioek,         ft 

The  bright  sword,  Jhe  torrent,  or  the  rain. 

Floods  cannot  overwhelm  thee — nf>  one  can  say  to  thee,  Dt* 
paft  hence!/ 

Boadtt  cannot  confine  thee/  thy  course  cannot  be  described  by 
angles : 

The  fury  of  man  cannot  destroy  thee. 

Nor  can  fire  burn  or  stratacrem  mislead  tl/ee. 

Thoti  lackest  not  the  swiftness  of  the  steed  to  convey  thee^ 

Or  brido^e  or  boat  to  carry  tbee  over  the  deep  waters. 

The  officer  cannot  arrest,  or  the  householder  compel  thy  ap- 
pearance 

On  a  day  certain  ;  Oh  thou  that  fannest  the  leaves  on  the  tops 
o^tbe  trees, 

The  eye  cannot  follow  thee  to  t.hy  distant  couch. 

And  yet  a  thousand  hear  thee  ;*  nest  of  the  mighty  rain ! 

Thou  who^auUest  along:  the  firmament,  of  nature  impetuoaf ; 

Who  lightly  springest  over  the  forests : 

Thou  art  the  gift  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : 

With  roaring  force  thou  breakest  the  tops  of  the  09k; 

Desiccating  is  thy  quality,  thou  active  created  one 

Of  Uie  starry  sky :  in  thy  wide  excursions 

Thou  often  dost  blast  the  hopes  of  the  rising  dawn. 

With  thy  loud  voice  thou  scatterest  the  heaps  of  husks? 

Thou  art  the  fabricator  of  the  tempest  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean. 

And  sportest  as  a  wanton  o'er  the  beach. 

Thou  art  the  author  of  great  sorrows. 

Thou  sower  and  pursuer  of  the  leaves. 
.    Buler  of  the  troubled  waters,  assailant  of  the  mountain. 

How  resistless  is  thy  force,  travelling  o'er  the  white«bosom*l 
deep. 

Thy  flight  expands  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

Gale  of  the  mountain!  Oh  this  night  be  fleet/--p.  57« 

'  The  fatal  battle  of  Morfa  Rhuddlan,  or  Rhuddlan  Marsh, 
if]  the  vale  ofClwyd,  in  Flintshire,  where  the  confederated 
Welsh  were  totally  defeated  and  t^eir  leader  slain/  was  fought 
in  the  yegr  796>  between  OfFa,  the  famous  Mercian  tyrant, 
and  Meredydd  (Meredith)  king  of  Dyfed.  It  is  less  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers  as  an  historical  events  than  as  1  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ancient  Welsh  air^ 
that  have  descended  to  our  times.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  plain- 
tive and  affecting  melody ;  but  Colonel  Chabbert  must  have 
had  ears  of  a  peculiarly  discriminating  constructioDj  if  the 
anecdote  here  related  of  him  be  true. 


»  •  Nith  y  glaw  mawr.'  This  epithet,  unoouth  as  it  may  apf>ear  in  the 
tn^lish  lauguage,  is  pWticolurly  b»ppy  m  ibe  Welsh*.  No  Britoacwi  hear 
It  witboat  rapturt^' 
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10       Jouis*h  Hiitor^  rfihe  County  t^Brecknoek. 

*  There  is  something/  %%y%  M n  Jones,  ^  so  peeoliaiiy  pkiii- 
five  and  elegiac  in  the  notes  of  this  composition,  that  I  caanot 
resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  il/  and  to  prove  how  well  the 
sound  conveys  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  bard  upon 
this  disastrous  event,  I  need  only  mention  that  when  it  was  first 
played  upon  the  harp  to  the  lute  Colonel  Chabbert,  (a  Swiss  gen- 
tleman, who  came  to  reside  in  Breconshire^  it  brought  tears  into 
his  eyes,  xohtk  he  observed  that  he  was,surc  it  commemorated  the  de* 
featof'agreatanni/J, 

Mr.  Chabbert  must  certainly  have  been  the.  very  Winckel- 
inan  of  music.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  wonderful  Masler 
Crotch  could  ever  have  attained  the  faculty  of  judgqag  what 
precise  combination  of  quavers  and  niininis  must  go  tp>' com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  a  great  army.' 

In  page  77>  and  elsewhere^  Mr.  Jones  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  (of  what  we  believe  to  be  correct)  that  the  appellatioDS 
o/  Danes  and  Normans  or  Northmen  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately  by.  some  of  the  old  chroniclers^  both  Welsh  atid  Eng- 
lish, and  refer  to  the  same  people.  The  Normans  who 
settled  in  Neustria^  and  whose  descendants  afterwards  effected 
the  conquest  of  this  island^  were  (as  we  have  been  acciistomed 
to  consider  them)  some  of  the  same  piratical  squadrons  that 
infested  the  coasts  of  England  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

Bleddin  ap  Maenarch,  the  last  British  Lord  of  Brecknodc, 
was  brother-in-law  to  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  (Rees  ap  Tudor) 
prince  of  South  Wales^  whom  he  had  greatly  assisted  in  re- 
covering his  just  inheritance  from  the  children  of  a  prince  of 
^oith  Wales,  the  usurper  of  it.  But  his  possession,  obtain- 
ed with  difiicultVy  was  disturbed  by  rebellion ;  and  oiie  Einion 
i(surnamed  Fradwr^  or  the  traitor),  having  failed  in  the  object 
of  a  conspiracy  against  hb  sovereign  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Jeslin,  lord  of  Gwent  and  GlamorgaUj,  whose  enmitj 
^J  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  not  less  than  the  unprincipled 
atrocity  of  his  character,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  bloody  and 
fatal  revenge  for  the  banishment  which  his  crimes  had  im- 
posed. Robert  Fitzhamon  (one  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  England)  was  invited  into  Wales  by  the  confederated 
Villains,  who,  by  his  aid,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  unfortu- 
nate Rhys,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
fiis  army.  He  was  killed  immediately  after  the  battle,  as  most 
of  the  auttiorities  maintain,  and  a  place  in  Glamorganshire 


*  It  is  inserted  accordingly  in  the  foUowing  page  of  Mr.  Jones's  histoijr,  as 
.  a     .  .     ._._..„.. J  uii-.^  A «  .^  ^  "-^"nent  key  from  that  g»»- 

snited'to  the  subject.'^ 
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IKt  by  ''the  late  eebsbrated  blind  Parry /» in  a  different  key  from  that  g«t- 
fMcally  adopted*  a«d,  a«4ilr.'J.  tWiriks^  «  mucb^idlter  snited'to  the  subject.'* 


Jomeis  Hisiaiy  ef  ite €oimi^^ofBreciamek,        It 

tttsH  bevs  the  name  ^f  Pen  Rhjs  (or.  Rbys'^  beakt)  id  c6vb^ 
nijemoratioa  of  the  8up|»ofled  event.  But  MK  Jones,  >vko 
appear9  to  have  investigated  these  details  wttb  iau'dabte  dilir 
gence,  and  compared  them  with  the  observations  ina4e  by 
bioisetf  on.  the  topography  of  the  c;ountry9  inclines  to  the  opi^ 
nion  of  other  chroniclers  M^bo  assert  that  he  escaped  alive  from 
the  battle,  and  look  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  lord  of 
Brecknock. 

.    Thiif  event  happened  in  the  year  109 1,  and.  the  year  fol- 
lowing, allured  b^  the  success  of  his  countrymen  on  the  for- 
xner  occasion,  Bernardus  de  novo  Mercatu  (or  Bernard  New* 
march)  invaded  Brecknock.     Ln  those  days,*  disputes  were  ge* 
peraily  terminated  by  the  £rst  appeal  to  arms.     A  single 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  lord  of  Garthmadryn,  who  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  of  his  Iprdship^  which,  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror.     Mr.  Jones^  with  his  usual  assi* 
duity,  attempts  to  fix  the  precise  spot  of  this,  engagement,  aiid 
of  its  attendant  circuinstances ;  but  in  these  details  it  would 
ve  .^ttperduous  in  us  to  follow  him,  since  so  few  of  our  readers 
could  be  interested  in  the  result,     He  supposes  that  the  death 
of  Rhys  apTewdwr  was  consequent  upon  this,  and  not  upon 
the  preceding  affair.    The  descendants  of  Bleddin  ap  Maer 
lUftrch  still  survive.     His  eldest  son,  Gwrgan,  became  the  an^ 
cestpr  of  .several  Welsh  families  now  in  existence,*  and,  i( 
Mr,  Jones  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  his  genealogies,  it 
ifi  imppssibje  to^say  whether,  after  the  great  hudjust  Napo-> 
}eon  shall  have  completed  the  union  of  the  western  empire, 
Vy  the  reduction  of  these  refractory  islands,,  the  high  r^pect 
which  we  know  he  entertains  for  hereditary  descent,  may  not 
induce  him  to  restore  the  representative. of  the  noble  house  o( 
Wogan*  to  the  lordship  possessed  by  his  forefathers.     Per-* 
i^ap3  Us  aeose  of  justice  may  not  even  thus  be  satisfied ;  but 
be  will  compel  the  right  heiirs  of  prince  Jestln  (^  several  of 
ydbost  ipost)erity,'  as  Mr.  Jones  informs  us,  '  remain  in  G]a« 
morganshire,  bpasting  as  an  honour,  tli^t  the  blood  of  such  a 
acoundrel  contiiuies  to  flo^tv  in  their  veins') — the  right  heirs,  ol! 
pidnce  Jestin,  we  say,  will  be  compelled  to  make  over  all 
Uiair  right,  title,  interest,  property,  {profit,: claim,  and,  demand 
'<^f,iii^  to;  and  out  of  the  kingdoms  oF  Glai|i0(^g£|0  and  (jrwent, 
unto  the.  said  Ap  Gwrgan  ap  Bleddin,  by  way  of  comppnsar 
(ion  for  the  inkuies  done  him  by  their  abominable .  anc^^r* 
,^y  m^aua  ^  which  double  act  of  justice,  the  aforesaid  Ap 
Gwrgan  ap  Bleddin,  without  ever  dreaihing  of  such  a  thing. 


>  *■  *  The  Wo^cis  of  PenbrakwiHre  »Pede806p<l«^  ftooi  G«ii|^,^«MMt  «te 
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!lf         Joneis  History  qfilie  County  qfBrecimock* 

wiQfiod  himself  iiiddenly  invested  with  a  little  snug  grand 
d|ichy>  or  perhaps  kingdom,  to  the  full  as  comfortable,  and 
almost  as  exteoBiTei  as  those  of  Baden  or  Wirtemberg. 

We  are  loth  to  return  from  the  anticipation  of  such  pleas- 
ing prospects,  to  the  tiresome  narrative  of  facts.  Bernard 
Newmarch  did  not  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  lordship  which  he 
bad  won  by  force;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Welsh  hitfo- 
rians,  their  native  princes  repaid  with  fourfold  interest  the  ob- 
ligation laid  upon  them  by  the  Norman  invaders.  Mr.  Jon^, 
who  seem^  to  give  a  little  tod  much  credit  to  reports  so  na- 
tural to  a  vanquished  people^  wonders  that  *  these  historians 
forget  to  give  us  any  account  how  the  Normans  regained  their 
authority.'  He  would  have  found  many  other  dccasions  of 
wonder,  if  he  had  employed  bis  usual  industry  in  examining 
the  statements  of  which  he  speaks.  For  instance,  he  might 
have  stared  a  little  at  finding  that  R<^er  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  is  killed  in  due  form  by  the  Britons,  while  his 
immense  army  is  totally  defeated  at  a  place  colled  Gelli-gaer, 
not  only  ditd  peaceably  in  his  bed,  a  shaven  monk,  at  Shi;ews- 
bury,  but  was  probably  never  defeated  by  the  Welsh  in  hitf 
life ;  his  astonishment  might  have  mounted  still  higher  on  dis^ 
covering  that  William  Fitz-Eustace,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (a». 
other  victim  to  the  rage  of  these  valorous  historians)  not  only 
did  not  lose  his  life  on  the  same  occasion,  but.  if  he  had, 
would  have  verified  Lord  Orford*s  fiction  of  Prince  Qtuviri" 
mnmini*  by  the  death  of  one  who  never  was  born;  and  in 
short,  lie  might  have  been  induced  at  last  to  reflect  on  a 
parallel  to  be  found  in  the  occurrences  of  our  own  days,  and 
to  believe  the  Welsh  chroniclers  no  more  than  those  em- 
ployed by  the  supreme  jutota  of  Spain  or  by  the  ministry  of 

Great  Britain.  v      »*     t       »         j 

Certain  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  Mr,  Jones  s  wonder,  and 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  commotions  which,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  government, 
Bernard  Newmarch  died  possessed  of  the  same,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  having  secured  the  forgiveness  of  heaven  by 

fiunding  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  John  die  evangelist, 
ithin  the  walls  of  Brecon. 

He  married  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  name  of  Nest;  m 
linion  not  very  honourable  to  bis  delicacy,  since  she  was  no 
better  than  the  cast  off  mistress  of  Fleance,  the  son  of  Baoquo. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  another  instance  of  ifae  exclp* 


♦  See  Hot.  Walpole's  Hieroglyphic  Tales— Talc  the  first.  From  Dugdale'a 
Baronage,  and  the  arthoritief  to  which  he  refert,  the  reader  may  he  8«li0fi(4 
a«  to  the  accumcy  of  hoth  our  stateiiisaU.— i^n^i 
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px^e  attentioii  bestowed  hy  Mr.  Jdoes  on  the  natiye  hbtoilaii^ 
tfitioei  in  direct  variance  widi  the  Scottish  annalists,  whom 
Shakspeare  himself  has  accurately  copied,  he  calja  Banquo 
king  of  Scotland^  and  supposes  Fleatice  to  have  been  ba- 
nished from  his  country ybr  murder, 

Mahel>  the  only  son  of  Bernard  Newmarch,  did  not  suc- 
ceed his  father,  being  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  the  io* 
trigues  of  his  wicked  mother-in-hw,  this  same  British  prio* 
cess ;  who,  as  appears  from  Giraidus  Cambrensis,  procured 
evidence  to  the  denial  of  his  legitimacy.  The  next  owner  of 
the  lordship  was,  accordingly,  Milo  ritz waiter,  the  husband 
of  Bernard  s  eldest  daughter.  This  baron  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  queen  Maud,  who  in- 
irested  him  with  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  offices  of 
constable  of  England,  and  governor  of  Gloucester  CastU^ 
die  dolorous  tower  of  romance. 

The  illegality  of  the  Norman  usurpations  in  Wales  canool^ 
at  this  day,  be  questioned,  whatever  may  be  alleged  in  de- 
fence of  the  invasioii  of  England.  But  even,  by  the  Normaai 
themselves,  in  the  very  hour  of  their  unjust  conquests,  if  w^ 
are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  a  Welshman  of  the  highest 
authority  (Giraidus  Cambren^),  it  was  reluotantly  confessfi4 
that  they  had  not '  the  right'  upon  their  side.  To  this  efiect 
a  ver^  singular  anecdote  is  quotecf,  which  may  not  be  fao^iliar 
to  all  our  readers. 

*  Henry  the  First,  being  in  conversation  with  this  noblem^il 
(Fitzwalter),  Miles  was  informing  his  majesty  of  a  strange  circuiri* 
stance  that  happened  (or  which  he  dreamt  had  happened)  tA 
his  presence,  while  be  wat;  passing  near  Llangorse  pool,  in  com- 
pany  with  Griffith  the  son  of  Rhys  ap  Ttwdwr,  the  late  prtnce 
of  Wales:  ^'  upon  the  approach  of  the  rightful  prince  (say« 
Giraidus)  the  birds  upon  the  litke  joined  in  concert,  and  by  the 
clapping  of  their  wings,  seemed  to  testify  an  universal  joy.** — *'  Bj 
thedeath  of  Christ/'  his  usual  oath,  'f  it  is  no  wondei  there  is  notkk^ 
strange  in  this  (says  the  king  of  England),  for  we  have  violently 
and  injuriously  oppressed  that  nation,  as,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  are  the  natural  and  original  proprietors  of  the  country.'"— 
f.  100.  • 

It  might  have  made  a  good  chapter  in  '  Awbrey's  Miscel- 
lanies on  Apparitions,  Magic,  Charms,'  &c.  &c.  if  he  had  r^ 
ferred  to  all  the  usurpers  of  ancient  and  modern  days,  who 
either  have  died  childless,  or  whose  liheage  has  been  cut  oft 
before  the  third  generation.  Inordinate  ambition  has  gene-* 
rally  for  a  very  principal,  if  not  its  chief,  object,  the  ag* 
grandisement  of  posterity,  and  it  would  hardly  deserve  tlie 
hurae  of  superstitious,  to  attribute  to  the  peculiar  vengeance 
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"» 
of  Providence  the  numerous  instancesi  which  history  presents, 
of  the  entire  failure  of  that  object  which  was  the  source  and 
motive  of  the  crime  that  has  called  down  its  indignation. 
Without  looking  back  to  Alexander,  Julius,  or  Augustus^  to 
Attila,  Theodoric,  or  Odoacer,  or  forward  to  the  probable, 
and  almost  certain,  want  of  progeny  in  the  present  tyrant  of 
'Europe,  wc  are  naturally  called  by  the  subject  of  the  book 
before  txs  to*  the  Norman  conquerors  both  of  Wales  and 
England.  And  it  rs^  at  least  curious  to  observe  that  of  all  the 
attendants  of  duke  William  who  were  rewarded  with  the 
largest  shares  hi  their  prince's  conquests  and  favour,  few,  if 
nny,  were  blessed  with  the  great  object  of  their  vows,  a  long 
racfc  of  male  descendants.  The  male  line  of  the  conquerof 
himself  terminated  with  his  sons.  That  of  William  Fitzos- 
feom,  earl  of  Hereford,  ended,  in  like  manner,  with  his^ 
Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  left  no  children,  Hugli 
J^upus,  earl  of  Chester,  left  one  son  who  died  without  issuer 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury^ 
shared  the  same  fiite  with  the  conqueror,  leaving  three  sons, 
who  alt  died  childless.  Before  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
tliere  was  (we  believe)  no  earl  in  England  who  claimed  de- 
scent in  the  male  line  from  those  whom  the  conqueror  es- 
tablished. 

Among  the  invaders  of  Wales  the  same  fatality,  or  the  same 
judgment  (call  it  which  we  will)  is  disthiguishable.  Pitzha- 
mon  left  no  male  descendants.  The  oAly  son  of  Newmarch 
MM8  disinherited  and  died  childless  in  ail  probability.  And 
ike  great  earl,  of  whom  we  have  lately  been  ffpeaking  (t^ 
son  of  one  of  the  conquei'or's  companions),  thongh  blest  with 
t  numerous  progeny,  out  of  which  four  sons*  successively 
emoyed  his  vast  inheritance,  bad  no  descendants  in  the  second 
generation,  but  in  the  female  line. 

Of  the  two  daughters  of  Milo,  Margaret  brought  into  the 
femily  of  Humphry  de  Bolum,  her  husband,  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  and  constableship  of  England ;  and  Philip  de  Breos, 
or  de  Brus,  already  lord  of  Builih  by  conquest,  acquired,  iu 
right  of  the  second  daughter.  Bertha,  the  lordship  of  Brecon^ 
together  with  those  of  Abergavenny  and  Gower. 


♦  Roger»  WatHcr,  Henry,  and  Mabel,  the  latter  of  whoin  (according  to  Vtte 
churchmen,  a  monster  of  rapaciou&oess  and  cruelty — he  seized  upon  .sont# 
eliurch  lands  of  St.  David's)  died  before  1176.  To  carry  our  examplei- 
fbrthcr  j  the  fate  of  Milo  Fitz waiter  with  resj>eot  to  his  progeny  was  exactly 
sknilar  to  that  of  the  giceot  earl  of  Pettibrofce,  William  Marechal,  whose 
cruelties  in  Ireland,  a  recently  coH^uered  country,  might  in  like  manner  |>o 
Buppoijcd  to  have  excited  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Of  his  ^ve  sona,  all 
tflltant  and  accomplished  knights,  and  all  surviviDg^theii.  fathef,*not  oa^  \^% 
any  isspc  nial^  or  few^lp^ 
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Here  Bh^tetMJctirs  m  'erideiif  defect  ill  Mr,  Jones's  c^rb- 
floloj^)  \(1)ich  must  tiot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  although 
we  are  unsible  to  rectify  it, 

.  *  Of  the  expedition  of  this  Philip  de  Breos  into  Wales,*  sayv 
Mr,  Jones  in  a^note,  *  and  his  conquest  of  Baihb,  we  have  no 
further  account;  but  it  is  by  no  meahs  improbable  that  he  like^ 
"Ivise  accompanied  Roger  do  N^wburjfh  when  he  came  to  tbe 
assistance  of  Bernard  Newmareh  in  109S,  or  tbeteabouts, '^tict 
.tbat  be  waa  rewarded  with  the  country  of  Builth  afterjbe  hitt 
seduced  the  inhabitants  to  subjection.'    p^  1 1  i. 

Kow  this  supposition  a  very  little  reflection  would  have 
enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  discover  to, be  an  impossible  one.  1^ 
)ex|>editioii  of  Roger  de  N^wbui^g  look  place  in  i09d  y  the 
^«i|ittsitioi>  of  Brecknock,  See  by  PhiUp  de  Breos  in  right  of 
lua  wife  could  not  fa«ve  happened  iong  before  1176^  certainly 
^^r  n72*  Agatn^  in  the  ne^  pag6>  where  this  'Phiirp  de 
Breos  is  mentioned  ajs  '  one  of  those  poblemen  who  s^dh^red  to 
the  king  against  Robert  Curthop  doke  of  Norman^  in  9 
WiOiam  Rufus*  (1096)  th^  pame  mistake  is  evident.  Tfaen^ 
musty  in  shorty  have  been  one  intervening  descent  at  leasl 
between  the  PhiKp  of  IO96  and  him  of  1 172 ;  but  whedier 
one  or  more,  and  which  of  the  Philips  was  the  first  possessof 
of  BuiTthy  we  must  leave  it  for  Mr.  Jones  to  ascertain.*        . 

William,  the  son  of  Philip  de  Preos  and  Bertha  Fitzwalter^ 
micceeded  to  the  united  possessions  of  both  his  parents.  His 
wife  was  a  very  celebrated  character  in  Her  generatiQui^  ajul 
has  been  handed  down  with  a  curious  mixture  of  truth  aud 
fidsehood  to  succeeding  ones. 


"JO 


*  He  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Reginald  de  St.  W^leri*  with 
whom  he  had  the  manor  of  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire.  This 
lady  is  the  Samramis  of  Brecknockshire.  She  is  caHed  in  the- 
pedigrees,  as  well  as  in  king  John's  letter  or  manifesto,  Maud  de 
Haia,  either  from  her  having  rebuilt  this  castle,  or  frooa  its  beia^ 
principally  the  place  of  her  residence;  most  likely  for  the 
former  reason;  for  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Breeon  sli^ 
it  an  Lfhiquarum.  Under  the  corrupted  name  of  Mot  Waib^^ 
we  have  her  castles  on  every  eminence,  and  her  feats  are  tra- 
ditionally nai  rated  in  every  parish ;  she  built  (say  the  gossips^ 
the  castle  of  Hay  in  one  night ;  the  stonesf  for  which  she  carried 


*  Another  singular  instance  of  inattention  oecnni  m  thi»  p9.^..  Mr.  Jone$» 
f(p|iying*Dugdale  without  reflection,  has  these  words,  not  by  way  of  qootatioa; 
St,  Florence  de '  Salnutre,  wow  ecmmonly  called  Somors^  in  France.  All  tlie 
world  knows  the  proper  name  to  he  Sauniur,  The  old  heraldic  writers  are  fiitl. 
(if  similar  iniccuracieSj  but  are  surely  not  to  be  foUowed  in  tUeni. 

f  '  A  rude  stone  effi^  in^he  church>yard  of  Hay  m  »a}d  tobek.Mol  W4U 
>jfe's,  Ut^Ufh  I  believe  it  to  be  a  monk's,  perhapi  one  oC  the  prior*  of 
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in  her  apron :  while  she  was  thus  employed^  a  imaU  pdfble,  of 
about  nine  feet  long  and  one  foot  thick,  dropped  Into  her  shoe^;. 
ihis  she  did  not  at  first  regard/but  in  a  short  tlnie  finding  k 
troublesome,  she  indip^nantly  threw  it  over  the  river  Wye,  into 
liow^sdiufch-yard  in  Radnorshire  (about  three  miles  off),  where 
it  remains  to  this  day,  precisely  in  the  position  it  fell,  a  stubborn 
memoriai  of  the  histarical  factj  to  the  Utter  confusion  of  aH 
«qep^ics  and  unbelievers >  It  is  very  extraordinary. whit  could 
b^ve  procured  to  Maud  tbb  more,  thai/  mortal  celebrity :  sb« 
IWas  no  doubt  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  spirit* 
yet  her  exploits  in  Bce(;:onshirei  where  she  is  so  famous,  are  not 
detailed  either  by  history,  or  tradition,  except  in  the  absurd  taU 
just  related.  King  John,  in  bis  declaration  against  de  Breos, 
Beeifns  to  hjnt  pretty  ckaily,  that  the  gray  mare  wa»  the  betted 
lior8^>  and  it  is  evident,  whatever  her  merit  was,  |bat  she  ha4 
.  considerable  influence  and  interest  id  the  county^'  as  her  namie, 
Ihough  corrupted,  is  familiar  to  every  peasant,  while  her  hoa- 
ban^'s  |s:unknown,  or  known.only  to  be. detested* .  p»  1 1 2;  1 1 3/ 

We  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to  ex- 
tract a  great  deal  more  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  history, 
concfeiiiing  Mol  Walbee  and  her  henpecked  rogue  of  a  spouse* 
It  is  a  tale  full  of  murder  and  wickedness,  atid  every  thiny 
that  is  entertaining  and  pleasant,  and  quite  sufficient  to  refute 
the  vulgar  notion  that  our  old  baronial  histories  are  involved 
in  merited  dust  and  cobwebs.  We  some  time  ago  ventiu*ed 
to  recommend  all  lovqri?  of  romance  to  consult  the  chroniclea 
of  our  ifrlend  Froissart,  and  have  no  scruple  in  advising  our 
fine  gentlemen  (who  understand  Latin)  to  consult  Matthew 
Parish  William  of  Malmesbury^  and  the  whole  host  of  monk- 
ish cbfoniclers  for  the  purpose  bf  extracting  agreeable  anec- 


Brecon,  to  which  house,  it  has  been  seen,  Newmarch  gave,  the  tithes  of1hi» 
liarish.  Tfee  fable  of  her  carrying  the  stones  and  completing  the  castle  of  Hay 
in  one  night,  perhaps  means  that  she  collectea,  or  rather  e>:tQrte4,  from  her 
tenants  a  shbi  suificient  for  the  purpose  in  a  very  short  time.' 

*  'There  arc  those,  who,  blind  to  conviction,  suppose  this  to  be  the  burying^ 
place  of  an  anchorite  named  Wecblen,  who*  was  miraculously  taught  to  talk 
JUrtin  ufte[f^mmttHcaiibt  and  to  use  the  infinitive  insteadof  the  indicativeniood  ; 
Giraldus  C^iubrenftit)  m  his  account  of  bis  iife,  give«  us  the  lan^i^ge  of  thi* 
4tan  of  God  thus :  '*  I  to  go  to  Jeruaalem,  and  the  sepybhre  of  our  Iiqrd# 
and  when  ip  return  I  to  place  myself  in  solitude,  for  the  love  of  my  master, 
%ho  to  «&>  for  i&e,«''and  much  I  to  grieve  because  I .  not  to  understand  the  Latift 
tongue,  and  the  mass,  and  the  gospels  in  that  language,  and  often  to  weep, 
and  to  pray  to  God  to  enable  me  to  understand  it :  at  length,  one  day,  1  T# 
fiall  niy  servant  at  meal-time,  and  not  to  find  him,  thred .  and  hungry,  I  to 
Veep,'*  &c.  &c.  Ace. — and  so — ^and  so — and  so —  h.e  awoke  and  talked  m  bad 
Latin*  though  it^eems  he  understood  the  language  as  well  as  Cicero,  it  is 
dangerous  to  resist  tlie  strong  current  of  tradition  «nd  jpopular  opinion ;  for 
ixvstance,  in  this  caso  the  taie  of  Ma'ud  and  her  pebble  is  full  as  likely  to  hp 
t^ue  as  that  of  the  anchorite,  and  of  course  cgmes  from  mt  authority  more 
Boi^dto&sly  if  aot  belisr  attested.' 
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dotes  t<»  please  the  ladies.     Seriously,  Iioweveri  these  ne-' 
giected  story-writers  desierve  to  te  much  more  famiUaf  to  the 
public  than  they  yet  h^ve  beeti^  not  only  for  the  more  solid  > 
inforniatioa,  but  for  flie  fund  of  amusement  which  they  con^ 
tain,  in  the  delineation  of  tlie  manners  and  characters  of  men* 

•  Bui  it  is  time  that  we  should  think  of  drawing  ottr  sketch 
of  Mr.  Jones's  history  to  a  conclusion. 

•  *  The  honour  of  Brecknock  with  its  dependencies,  toge- 
ther with  Abetpivenny  and  the  whole  territory  of  Werwenty 
upon  the  attainder  of  the  late  baron  de  Breos,  (escheated  to. 
thff  crown/  Some  parts  of  these  possesstoris  were  thereupon 
granted  by  king  John  to  his  favourite  Fitzherbert ;  but  die 
weakness  of  the  government  enabled  Giles,  bishop  of  Here-^ 
ford,  eldest  son  of  Breos,  to  seise  himself  of  the  rest,  and 
gradittally  expellins  Fitzherbert,  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
forfeited  lands.  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  for  a  grestt 
deal' of  cfurious  information  relatitrg  to  this  prelate  and  to  twa 
subsequent  barons  de  Breos  to  the  work  before  us,  and  ao«^ 
quaint  tfa#ni  that  on  the  death  of  a  second  William  de  Breos 
without  male  issue,  the  Welsh  estates  of  the  family  became 
the  -property  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  VI.  earl  of  Ess^x,  who 
had  married  one  of  bis  daughters^.  '    - 

7  Humphrey  was,  next  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  most 
pow<erful  of  those  barons  to  whom  the  courtiers  thought  proi*     ^ 

Eer  to  assign  the  title  of  rebels.  He  was  closely  leagaed  widi 
isYieighbour,  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Lieweliyn*;  not 
aire  his  professions  of  love  for  freedom  to  be  altogether  coxh 
founded  with  the  views  of  ambition  and  self-interest;  sinciS 
he  extended  to  those  under  subjection  to  himself  the  benefits 
which  those  professions  claimed.  To  bim  '  the  burgesses  of 
Brecknock  are  indebted  for  their  first  charter  of  liberties  and 
immunities  now  on  record.'  This  rebel  died  before  his 
father  (Humphrey  earl  of  Hereford,  surnamed  the  Good) ; 
lind  ill  Humphrey  the  Seventh^  his  son,  Were  at  length  re^  . 
united,  together  with  the  hereditary  constableship  of  England^ 
all  the  possessions  and  titles  of  Milo  Fitzwalter.  The  last 
mentioned  earl  took  at  first  a  different  part  from  his  father. 
He  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Edward,  and  was  very  principally 
instrumental  in  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  Wales,  against  his 
father's  old  ally  and  friend.  The  interesting  particulars  here^ 
collected  concerning  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  that  heroic 
prince  would  unfortunately  lead  us  too  far,  did  we  attempt 
to  give  any  analysis  of  or  extract  from  them* 
*  The  revolution  of  circumstances,  rather  than  a  Variety  of 
deposition,  appears  to  have  caused  the  difference  of  conduct 
between  the  son  and  father.  Humphrey  the  Seventh,  in  the 
-  CaiT  Rev.  Vol.  19^  January,  1810.  G         ^         . 
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ensuing  jlart  of  his  fife,  had  sttfficienC  opportuiiity  of  eviociiig; 
his  equal  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  died  at  Fleshy^  the ' 
%ld  baronial  residence  of  the  earls  of  Essex,  m  IdOBj  and  in 
him  an  old  historian  observes  that '  England  lost  one  of  the 
best  friends^  as  Edward  did  otieof  the  severest  cheeks^  either 
had  ever  known/ 

Humphrey  the  Eighth  disgrdced  tlie  mefnory  of.  bis  inde» 
j>endent  ancestors  by  surrendering  to  the  crown>  *  by  way  of 
atonement  for  his  father's  conduct/  the  inheritance  of  all  bis 
lands,  with  hpth  his  earldoms  and  the  constableship  of  Ei^** 
hud ;  but  upon  bis  subsequent  marriage  with  the  lady  Elba* 
beth  (the  seventh  daughter  of  Edward  the  First)  these  valuable 
deposits  were  restored  into  his  hands.     Notwithstanding  the 
act.  of  degrafl^tion  to  which  force  or  policy  had  made  Urn  in 
'  the  first  instauce  submit,  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  t6  hit 
jKimerous  dependants^  and  not  only  confirmed  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  but  enlarged  the  privileges  and  inraiunkiea 
which  his  forefathers  had  granted.     JNor  did  his  connexion 
with  the  crown  preven vhim  from  acting  a  free  and  honlNjrable 
part  in  the  civil  war  which  the  folly  of  the  second  Edward 
and  the  pride  of  Gaveston  rekindled  throughout  England* 
He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburni  having 
contr&oted  to  the  royal  army,  from  his  county  of  Brecknock 
alone,  a  levy  of  eight  hundred  men.    The  weak  and  ungrate* 
ful  king  neglected  to  do  any  thing  towards  his  release,  whicft 
Wasi  Imirever,  effected  by  the  eail  of  Lancaster  and  his  f)ar- 
tizaos  among  the  barons.    John,  the  son  of  Humphrey,  sue* 
eeeded  his  father ;  and  the  male  line  of  this  illustrious  ikmily 
terminated  in  a  nimh  Humphrey,  the  son  and  successor  of 
John,  who  died  in  the  year  1377-      Upon  his  death,  th^ 
earldoms  of  Essex  Mid  Northampton  passed  to  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  (duke  of  Gloucester)  in   right  of  Eleanor  hi» 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  earl ;  Mary,  the  younger 
daughter,  inlteriting  that  of  Hereford,  which,  with  t^e  title 
of  duke,  was  settled  on  Henry  Bonnjgbroke^  her. husbands 
The.  reversion  of  Brecknock  passed,  in  the  same  r%bt,  to 
Henry,  dependent  on  the  life  of  Joan,  the*  countess  dowager*. 
The  history  of  Brecknock,  thus  become  the  property  of 
the  crown,  is  still  interesting  on  account  of  two  leading  cha« 
racters,  in  whose  actions  and  disputes  the  interests  of  the 
county  were  deeply  involved.     These  were  the  famous  Owen 
Glendower  (Glyndwrdwy)  and  Sir  David  Gam,  one  the  most 
powerful  enemy,  the  other  one  of  the  most  effective  friends^ 
V  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.    Of  botjb 
fhiese  characters,  some  very  particular  and  very  bterestiog 
biographic^  votices  are  commumcalnd,  fo  whiqby  for  |h# 
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Misdik  befeirt  atsigBed^  we  alb  dip  nd  more  thali  aiinpi^  fefei^ 
our  readers. 

The  fifidi  and  «buh  chapters  having  been  occu)>ied  by  the 
prec^ii^  details  from  the  conquest  dowHwards,  the  seventli 
leads  us  through  the  descents  of  the  Staffords^  on  whom  (in 
trirlue  of  their  near  relationship  to  the.  Bohans)  Brecknock^ 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  family  estates^  were 
conferred  bj  the  munificeilce  of  the  sovereign^  to  the  final 
tOHinieii  of  the  coimty  to  die  crown  by  confiscation  pursuant; . 
on  the  attainder  of  the  last  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1521, 
' '  We  most  here  content  ouraelves  with  remarking  that>  id  ait 
entertaining  and  somewhat  particular  account  of  the  usurpa*^ 
tiQU  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  other  events  of  that  period,  as 
connected  with  the  life  of  duke  Henry,  Mr.  Jones  strongly 
-  defends  the  historic^  doubts  of  Carte  and  ^hers — a  cause^ 
VY^ich  (to  the  ^tent  at  IfiuH,  of  Perkiu  Warbeck's  identity 
with  the  Duke  ^  x  ork),  hf^  a|vvays  appeared  to  us  to  be  so 
jfirmly  established  in  argument,  that  we  are  only  surprised 
it  hasAot,  long  ere  bow,  been  universally  adopted  among  men 
of  sense  and  sound  inquiry. 

This  first  volume  contains  yet  three  more  chapters,  on  ibU* 
|;ion,  laws,  language,  manners  and  customs.     But  our  exami-^ 
tetion  of  these  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  opportunity, 
/  (To  be  tontiTmed.) 

..'.I.'.:  ^^\   ni''ij  :■■"  '.  >"  ■  I  ':".:■  vr  ^.  '■. v".r  '  ;  '    m  " 

Art.  ll. — 4  second  Jovmty  in  Spain,  in  the  Spring  of  I8O9, 
Jfvm  Lisbon  through  the  tioestem  Skirts  of  the  Sierra  More-" 
na,  to  Sevillup  Cordova,  Grenada,Malaga,  and  Cribraltar, 
and  thence  to  Tetuanand  Tangiers.  With  Plates,  con^ 
taining  £4  ligures  illustrative  of  the  Costume  and  Man'- 
nersofthe  Inhabitants  qf  several  of  the  Spanish  Pro^ 
vinces.  By  Robert  Semple,  Author  of  Observations  on  a 
Journey  through  Spavin  and  Italy  to  Naples,  and  thence 
to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople^  in  1805,*  ^Iso  tf  Walks 

'  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope;  and  of  Charles 
Ellis.    London,  Baldwm,  iS09,^vo.pp.  504.  bs. 

'OUR  author  left  Falmouth  on  the  2d  of  Jannary>  160&, 
in  the  packet  for  Lisbon.  On  the  morning  of  the  2inh  he 
entered  the  Tagus.  At  this  period,  no  certain  information 
had  been  received  in  Lisbon  of  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
.Moone  to  Corunna,  and  of  the  death  of  that  lamented  of* 
ficer.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  British  were  known 
by  vague  rumour  and  flying  reports  before  any  authentic  de-* 
tails  were  received.  Mr.  I^mple  describes  with  much  force^ 
and>  we  have  na  doubt,  truth,  die  impressions  which  the  atatt 
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of  affairs  had  made  on  ithe  public.  niii)fl:  at 'Xiisboo^  and  tbi 
general  disposition  of  the  people.  The  French  were  ex«^ 
crated  for  their  exactions,  and  the«Knglish  m  ere  not  condkilly 
Ukedj  not  only  because  they  seemed,  at  this:  time,  preparing- tq 
abandon  the  Portugese  to  their  fate,  but  principally  beeauft^ 
they  had  the  imprudence  to  support  the  relics  of  a.  weak  and 
oppressive  government  which  bad  incurred  die  i  public  detes* 
latioi).  The  author  reniarkft  tha^  the  English  lost  mof e  by 
maintaining  a  regency  odious  tp  the  people,  and  by  agK«9eing 
to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  than  they  gained  by  the  battb^cf 
Vimiera.  Whilst  the  French  -were  oir^riurniiig  old  and  cor- 
rupt establishments,  we  M^ere  endeavouring  to  bolster  tbam 
up  .with  all  our.  strength. 

*  The  natural  conseqtiehce  is,  that,  the  peo|jle  of  most  coun- 
tries execrate  the  French,  but  find  it  bard  to  condemn  many  of 
their  measures ;  while,  on  *t he  contrary,  the  'English  are  very 
jjenerally  beloved^  and  their  measures  execrated/' 

We  may  asar^ibe  this  jeffect  to  a  feeble  and  ine^cient.adr 
ministration. 

.  The  citizens  in  Lisbon  vfere  arming  in  mas9,  and  the  au- 
thor gives  a  ludicrous  di^scription  of  tb^.military  appearance  pf 
the  confused  and  ra^^fl^rqup,  wbo  wer^  provided  witb«udl 
weapons  as  the  occasion  could  furnish.  This  armed  mob 
displayed  their  valour  in  putting  to  death  some  poor  deserted 
Efenchmau  who  vras -accidentally  discovered  r*and-  Mr.  Sem- 
pie  was  present  wliile  their  vengeance  was  difected,again;^t 
the*  servant  bf  ah  English  officer,  \ybo  was.  murdered' ^-ithin 
one  hundreid  j-ards  of  the  English  h^ad  iqWarters.  Mr.'S. 
says  that,  when  the  French  were  in  Lisboii,'they  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  dogs  with  which  .they  swarmed,  arid  obiiged^the 
inhabitants  to  remove  the  heaps  of  tilth  which  had  been  adcu- 
xnulating  for  years.  But  these  nuisances  had  begun  to  re- 
appear in  tlieir  ancient  excess:  The  author  seenis  to"  think 
the  Portuguese  in  sucli  a  state  of  mental  decrepitude  and 
moral  corruption,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  reviving  any  thing 
^ike  patriotic  energy  in  the  national  character*.. 

On  the  5*lh  of  February,  our  traveller  crossed  the  Tagus  to 
Aldea  Gallega,  vyhere  he  was  struck  by  thp  pight  of  a  bapd  of 
one  hundred  pikemen,  marcliing  Jn  columns  with  a  most  re- 
verend friar  moving  in  the  front  fife.  .  Hence  be  took  the  high 
road  to  Badajoz^  which  be  reached  ontbeT.tb;  but  discovered 
nq  symptoms  of  any  enthusiastic  interest  taken  in  the  passing 
.evejits  by  the  jieople  of  the  coimtry  which  he  traversed  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  Badajoz.  Most  travellers  have  remarked 
a  difference  in  the  features  of  national  character  between  tl>e 
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Spaniards  and  the  Poitugoese^  tind  much  in  favour '  p^  the 
fbrtnt* r  people.  This  difference  was  felt  by  Mr.  Semple.  Al 
Badajoz  he  wa«  sahited  >  as  an  Englishman,  with  more  re^ 
fipect  tlian  he  had  experienced  from  our  good  allies  the  Por- 
tuguese.— '  The  population  of  fiadajuz  is'con^puted  at  about 
ten  thousand  souls.' 

In  his  way  from  Badajoz  to  Santa.  Marta,  our  traveller  met 
'  a  succession  of  parties  of  armed  men,  going  to  join  the  force 
eollecting  ai  Badajoz.  They  never  failed  to  cheer  me  with 
repeated  cries  of"  Viva  I'lnglaterra  f*  which  I  of  course  re- 
lumed with  '*  Viva  PEspana !"  At  supper  I  could  not  but 
smiie  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  was  furnished  with  thre^ 
courses:  bread  chopped  up  with  garlic,  and  dressed  up  like 
a  salad,  except  that  a  great  quantity  of  m  ater  was  put  into  it« 
formed  the  first  dish ;  eggs  botkd  hard  and  dressed  with  oil, 
garlic  and  tottiatas>  formed  the  second  course ;  and  eggs  in 
the  form  of  an  omiet  concluded  the  repast.'  About  two 
leagues  from  Santa  Marta  the  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
begin  to  rise  into  rugged  heights.     Mr.  Semple  gives  a  very 

E leasing  account  of  the  kind  and  respectful  attention  which 
e  experienced  at  the  different  places  at  which  he  halted  in 
this  line  of  his  route.  A  moie  friendly  disposition  was  mani- 
fested tov.  ards  the  English  nation  than  has  been  evinced  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

At  Mouasterio  our  author  'observed  with  pleasure  the 
children  repeating  their  prayers,  and  kissing  their  bauds  to 
their  V  parents  before  retiring  to  bed.*  He  remarks  a  rejiem- 
blance  between  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry and  those  in  many  parts  of  Spain. 

'The  dark  caps  of  ibe  peasants  of  Sierra  Morena,  the  unifor- 
mity of  their  drcM,  ma  ay  of  their  dishes,  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  their  houses,  the  domestic  manners  of  their  women» 
their  U)oks»  their  air,  their  gravity,  mixed  with  a  dry  ^humoiir, . 
and  an  unfeigned  spirit  of  piety »  all  tend  to  remind  us'of  manj- 
of  the  ipo^t  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  Scottisk 
p,easantry> 

*  Abou^  half  a  league  from  Mouasterio  begins  what  is  h^rc 
considered  as  the  entrance  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  and  a  rude  heap 
of  stones  surmounted  by  a  cross  m  arns  the  pious  traveller  tO; 
prepare,  ^y  prayers  and  recoriimendations  to  bis  peculiar 
saint,  for  his  entrance  into,  this  once  dreaded  Sierra,  the  ha^nt 
of  robbers  and  marauders.' 

ITie  aiuthor  saw  some  parties  of  peasants  employed  in  con*, 
sicuctwg  batteries  at  the e^  different  spots,  to  guard  this  pasa^ 
It.  y^m^pttfHf^  that  tW (French  wiould.. endeavour  to  pese-. 
trate  by  this  road  to  Sevilla.  ^  The  country  between  Moaas*. 
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(besto  mid  Santa  Olalla  in .  said  la  be  admirably  adapted' fiH* 
defence.  ShortW  after  lea viqg  Santa  OUlla  we  reach  tbo 
bigbest  point  of  t^e  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Mojenat 

'» On  the  right  of  the  rojd  to  the'  nofth-wcat,  the  hilU  tossed 
'  {H  great  confusion,  justify  the  name  of  Sierra,  or  Saw,  which  the 
Spaniards  are  so  fond  of  applying  to  the  ridges  of  their  greai 
tnountains.  Whilst  contemplating  tfaem>  I  saw  the  rain  descend 
upon  them  in  dark  showers,  while  I  was  in  the  sun-shine.  'Thr| 
iras  a  spot  formerly  much  dreaded,  and  called  £1  Puerto  d^1i» 
Ladrones,  or  the  Pass  of  the  Robbers:  andc<?rtainly  asbeingintha 
?ery  hearl  of  the  Sierra,  it  may  have  formerly  been  a  favqurablf 
•pot  for  their  depredations.' 

After  leaving  RoQ(}uil}o,  our  traveller  found  bodies  of  pea* 
j^qtry  occupied  iq 

^  breaking  down  the  bridges  over  the  ravines  and  small  streamsi 
and  placing  planks  initheir  stead,  which,  in  case  of  emergency), 
(Could  be  removed  in^  few  minutes.  Particular  spots  were^lso 
inarked  out  for  ttie  erection  of  batteries,  and  ev^ry  preparation 
seemed  to  be  making /of  the  defence  of  tbe%e.pt|L9ses,  sp  strongl]^ 
fpf tifijed  by  fixture.' 

After  crossing  the  river  Guerba,  which  is  about  two  leaguea 
from  Truxillo,  the  expanded  plains  of  Sevilla  are  beheld 
itqvfi  fhe  suniqiit  of  jhe  acyoiqing  bills. 

f  From  Santa  Marta  to  this  apot,  the  road  may  be  said  to  be 
coQStaptly  through  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  views  in  tvtty 
dire^etion  are  those  of  a  mountainous  country :  the  succession  of 
pas&es,  the  peculiar  raqe  of  people,  simple,  stout,  and  bardy, 
secluded  among  the  mountains  which  border  this  road,  the  deep 
'  gullies,  the  rapid  streams,  the  long  descents,  alt  tend  to  render  it 
fi  trac£  vhieh  can^eyer  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  traveller.  ■ 

Our  trav<eUer  arrived  at  Sevilla,  at  one  in  the  morning,  after 
leaving  I^a  Venta  de  ijluillena  at  eight.  He  was  stopped  at 
|ibe  floating^bridge,  which  crosseathe  Guadalquivir  at  SeTilla^, 
^nd  his  passports  were  strictly  examined.  Though  at  the 
unseasonable  hour  of  one  in  the  morning,  he  was  conducted 
tb  the  sitting  of  the  Junta,  where  he  found  one  of  the  memr 
b^rs  ready  to  receive  him.  Mr.  S.  Syas  asked  a  few  questiops, 
9qd[  tl^en  conducted  to  a  Posada.. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  work  our  author  has  given  iuf 
l^ome  account  of  the  Merino  sheep,  from  the  Via^e  de  Es^ 
fnma  of  PoRz,  aaid'of'the  Meata  from  Surn^iento.  We  read 
(luii^  while  the  iloeks  ■  of  Meripo  sheep  are  pasUired  in  tbe 
^ipf^i^;  ly^eie  fk^  fim  U^r^Otefl-)^^  p^r 

m^^9  "   ^        ^'  ■ 
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¥  ttlt  18  given  tbetii  at  the  rate  «f  a  bushel  for  every  buiidred 
Itead/  '  It  it  distribated  to  them  erery  tbird  d«f ,  broken  iato 
#anaU  lumps^  on  the  ii^rouiid  where  they  are  fcediogt  aod  they 
lick  it  with  great  avidity/ 

Sevillay  .which  li^s  on  the  south-eastern  bantc  of,  the  Guadal- 
quivir, is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  Moorish  ftibric,  thotigh 
raised  on  Roman  fbundatioiis,  or  constructed  with  the  ma^ 
leriala  of  Romao  works.  The  whole  exterior  circuit  pf  the 
wall  is  about  three  miles  and  a  quarter.  In  some  parts  tfa* 
line  of  wall  is  broken  by  the.  interposition  of  convents  or  the 
•uburbs,  whicd  communicate  with  the  surroiindii^  plain. 

'  The  suburbs  are  populous,  and  appear  formerly  to  have  been 
of  mueh  greater  extent  than  at  the  present  day;  of  which  indeed 
we'  can  have  no  dmibt,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  houses 
unoccupied,  and  the  various  waste  spots  of  ground  within,  and 
dose  to  the  walls.  The  number  ,of  inhabitants  is  still  however 
very  considerable,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  at  less  then  eighty  thousand  souls/ 

The  catl^edral  is  the  great  ornament  of  Sevilla^  It  is  a 
noble  pile,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  principal  mosque  ki 
the  time  of  the  Moors.  It  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It 
'is  richly  embellished  with  ornaments,  but  particularly  witii 
the  fine  paintings  of  Murillo.  A  large  and  valuable  libraiy 
ts^  attached  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  by  Fernando 
Colon,  the  son  of  Christoval  Colon^  or  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  far-famed  discoverer  of  America.  The  tower  of  Giralde, 
which  was  constructed  by  the  Saracens,  ia  the  architectural 
wonder  of  Sevilla. 

'  It  is  a  tower  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height, 
each  of  the  sides  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  surmounted 
by  a  female  figure  of  bronze,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  palm 
branch,  and  in  the  other  what  appears  either  a  shield  or  a  stand* 
ard.  The  weight  of  the  whole  is  thhty-four  quintals,  yet  it 
turns  round,  as  the  Sevillians  tell  you,  with  the  slightest  bree;ee. 
This  tower  was  built  by  Gaber,  the  Moor,  a  native  of  Sevilla, 
The  ascent  to  its  summit  is  on  the  inside,  and  remarkably  gra* 
dual,  being  A'om  side  to  side  on  a  slope,  and  without  steps,  so  that 
a  person  may  easily  ascend  upon  horseback.  I  wished  to  ap* 
proach  the  Giralda,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  now  considered 
flaiigerous  to  proceed  higher  than  the  bells,  which  are  twenty* 
lour  in  number,  and  some  of  cqipiderable  magnitude.  From 
this  height,  however,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  l^evilla  and  the  sur* 
rounding  country  to  a  considerable  distaUce/ 

3ftMiUb)MoiMi<iroiiea  nretetooed  t»  Ifae  watt  ia  KWie  of 
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the  t&rteU  of  Sevilk^  benealh  wbicb  is  k  rude  sketch  of  srom^ 
murdered  man,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  passenger  to  pray 
for  fa49  soul.  From  S^villa  our  traveller  agreed  with  a  muiak 
teer  to  take  him  to  Cordoba,  a  mode  of  Iraveiling  which  ifi- 
ereased  his  facilities  of  observipg  the  mi^i^iers  of  the  peasantry 
pf  Andalusia..   , 

'  My  portmanleau  was  placed  on  one  tide  of  the  back  of  la 
mule,  and  balanced  on  the  other  with  a  lai^  bundle  of  bacalad, 
or  salt  fish,  I  rode  upon  an  a»$  without  a  bridle,  with  ivy  pis- 
tols, my  cloak,  and  my  leatbtirn .  wine-bpttle  fastened  1)0  the 
pommel  of  my  saddle/  ^  .      • 

The  whole  proceission  consisted  of  five  or  six  men,  and  nearly 
forty  mu}.es,  an^  asses.  Mr.  Semple  has  exhibited  a  ple9«- 
ing  account  of .  his  journey  from  Sevilia  to  Cordoba^  inter- 
spersed with  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  mannera  of  the 
people.  At  the  village  of  Posadas  our  traveller  tells  qs  that 
a  better  supper  was  prepared  for  him  than  he 

*  had  met  with  since  leaving  Sevilia.  Five  or  sij^  rabbits  were 
broiled  upon  the  embers,  then  pulled  to  pieces,  put  into  a  larf^e 
■  wooden  bowl,  and  gver  all  was  poured  hot  water  mixed  wkb  ^, 
vinegar,  garlic,  pimento,  and  salt.  As  usual  we  all  sat  down 
together,  a  large  leathern  bottle,  holding  about  three  quarts,  wi|s 
filled  with  tolerable  wine,  and  being  entrusted  to  one  of  ouf 
co^ipany  tQ  act  as  our  Ganymede,  the  repast  began.  For  some 
time  hunger  prevented  all  conversation,  but  opr  cpp^bearer  per- 
formed his  office  with  such  dexterity,  that  before  siipper  wafs 
finished,  our  bottle  was  emptied,  and  the  'Andalusian  peasant 
began  to. shew  himself  in  all  bis  vivacity.  It  was  voted  unatii- 
inously  that  the  bottle  should  be  replenished.  Thejr  talked  lou^, 
they  laughed,  they  sang,  they  cursed  the  French,  and  swore  tlwlt 
even  should  all  the  rest  of  Spain  b<  pvefrun^  ^ndalusia  was«v(fi. 
cient  to  protect  iMf  from  every  invader.  On  a  spdden  afiercp 
quarrel  arose  ;  high  words  passed,  knives  were  drawn,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  our  supper  end  in  bloodshed ;  >vhen  the  hostess, 
after  various  vain  aUeippts  to  allay  the  storm,  be^g^an  to  repeat 
the  evening  service  to  the  Virgin.  .  Immediately  all  was.  caJnv, 
)the  knives  were  sheathed,'  all  hats  were  off,  and  at  each  piuse 
the  whole  assefnbly  murmured  forth  the  response,  and  devQutly 
piade  the  sign  of  the  cros;Sj  As  often  as  th^*  quarrel  see'mejl 
Jikely  to  be  renewed,  the  good  ^pman  had  recourse  to  the  iaine 
expedient,  and  always  with  the  same  $ucGes8,'.&c.     ,      .    .,     ' 

The  above  extract  places  the  influence  of  Spaniish  superstti? 
*tion  in  a  pleasing  point  of  view.-^That  superstition  which  i^ 
embellished  with  tKe  pageantry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worl 
ship,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  act  like  a  charm  6v^  weak 
^nd  '^^wkt  aui^,aiid  f:oiubiued  with  so  nmf  iaMKaopg^ap- 
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peals  to  tbiB  hopes  and  fears  of  man,  operates  in  ditfereiiit 

ways  on  the  happiness  of  the  people^  and  is  at  the  'same  time 

productive  both  of  good  aud  evil^  of  mischief,  and.  of  benefit. 

it  invigorates  devotion  by  means  of  agreeable  or  ofiiolema 

imprjession3  on  the  senses  ^U  ofti^o  makes  its  way  to  the  hearty 

by  captivating  at  once  both  the  eye  and  the  ear.     The  sup^ 

posed  presence  or  consciousness  of  so  many  spirits  or  saints^ 

Yiho  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pious  catholic^  how*  ^ 

.ever  ridiculous  it  may  seem  to  the  sceptical  observer^  must 

certainly  be  found  a  source  oC  solace  and  of  confidence  ky  Asp 

fervid  devotee.     Unniixed  good>  or  unmixed  evil^  is  seldom  fco 

l^e  foujpd  in  life.     Both  are  usually  qualified  by  associated  aeci« 

jdents.     Tlie  good  is  reduced  by  a  mixture  pf  evil, mid  tbe^vfl 

^ttemuited  by  some  infusion  of  good.     What  i)».  thoughl  eYiJ  by 

(the  philosophic  sage  is  often  found  a  heneiit  of  no  jCommon:kirii 

by  ihe  unrefle/cting  peasaptr     But  while  the  Spanish  peasant  is 

often  cheered  and  comforted  by  the >  sumptuous  rites,  the  ini» 

posing  form^,  or  the  varied  blandishments  of  the  superstition 

U>  which  be  fondly  clings, — he  find?  in  it  at  the  same  time^  a 

check  bniiis  industry,  or  a  deduction  frpm  his  little  and  har^. 

earned  gains.    The  last  marevedi  is  often  .extorl^  from  the 

credulous  peasant,  by  the  supplication  of  some  holy  measftr 

.cant  for    *  las   animas,'    ^  the  souls.' — But  even  here  scmie 

.  purer  sentiment  is  excited  by  the  act ;  for  the  contributcnr  prai- 

l>ably    imagines  that  he  is  rescuing  some  deceased  friend  or 

relative  from  the  flames  of  purgatory.  ' 

In  a  part  f4  the  way,  which  was  very  destituteof  water,  our 
traveller,  saw  a  peasant  girl  by  the  road  side  selling  that  pretr 
cious  commodity.  A  Spanish  soldier  bad  just  druuk  a  goblet^ 
and. Mr.  Semple,  after  doing  the  same,  was  proceeding  t6  psy 
for  it;,  wben  the  girl  informed  )iim  that  the  Senor  who  had 
just  pjas^epl  pn  had  paid  for.bim. 

*  This  is  a  custom  very  common  among  all  ranks  in  Spain» 
towards  those  whom. they  perceive  to  be  strangers;. it  is  meant 
to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of  (he 
SpSLoish  chiarac^er ;.  8^0^  the-  travelkr  w^iir  soQietinpbes  ,be  sur- 
prisejl  fo  find  His  dinner  paid  for  at  a  public^. table,  by  some  un* 
known,  who  has  left  the'  house,  whom  he  jOttjOst  prob||^)^  will 
pever  see  again,  and  whose  very  name  is  concealed  from  him.* 

Near  the  to^n  of  Almodovar,  Mr.  Semple  says, 

'  I  made  a  halt  on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  an  oldnWer,  and  con- 
templated oui-  caravan,  which  formed  a  long  wtmftngtine,  dimb- 
ing  iti  one  part  aiid  descending  in  another,  here  conceded  by 
trees  and  tocfcsi  and  there  slowly  moiing  past  the*  openings, 
Thejin^ifif-of  the  bells  of  the  amies,  the  cries  of  the  carriers, 
ftf3i-9ome4iiikfl  tbdr  songs,  now  ^baed  among  toe  rocks;  and 
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now  wf re  lost  in  tbe  bollowi^  and  followed  bjr  a  perfect  «if.^ 
Icnie/ 

This  reminds  as  of  some  of  the  spechnens  of  local  portrait 
tore  in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe;  into  whidi  tbe  animation 
4>f  real  life  is  always  infused^  and  which  thus  pdwerfiillj  seizea 
4be  feelings  of  the  reader. 

Cordoba^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written^  Cordova^  whic^ 
had  tbe  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Seneca  and  Lucan^  was  the 
ttietrc^lis  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain.  But  its  pros- 
perily  has  since  yielded  to  that  of  Sevilia^  which  is  more  con* 
^veaiently  situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  principd 
•ohjed  of  cariosity  in  Cordoba  is  the  chathedral,  which  i» 
iiigbiy  interesting,  from  the  specimens  which  it  affords  of  the 
Araixian  taste  in  arcbitectnre.  The  city  is  supplied  with  watea 
by  means  of  ^ery  ancient  conduits,  into  which  it  is  poured 
:froni  the  line  springs  which  arise  in  that  branch  of  the  Skttk 
•Moreiia  which  is  extended  to  the  north  of  Cordoba.  Soii^ 
of  these  conduits  are  preserved  in  their  original  state/ others 
ii^ve  been  repaired,  and  others  are  in  a  state  of  decay^  not* 
•withstanding  the  stability  of  the  original  structure. 

in  his  route  from  Cordoba  to  Granada,  through  Caafro, 
Baeaia,  Alcaudete,  Alcala  la  Reale,  and  Pinos  de  la  Puente^  he 
Ibund  the  people  at  the  different  places  where  he  stopped^  ap«  , 
parendy  taking  aconsiderable  interestinthestateof  publicaffiiiniy 
•ad  exhibiting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  indifference  w*hich 
was  so  chillingly  felt  in  many,  other  parts  pf  the  penmsula* 
Wh<n  the  autbdr  told  the  people  at  Castro,  who  were  assem- 
Ued  io  great  numbers  at  the  post*house  to  learn  the  news^ 
|hat  d^e  Gallicians  had  acted  bostilely  to  the  English  army, 
|md4  h^A  given  up  Corunna  and  Ferrol  to  the  French,  there 
ivas  »g^nenil  exclamation  of  ^  Malditos  scan  los  Gallagos  T 
or,  *  curse  the  Gallicians!'  After  leavidg  Castro  the  author 
met  a  motley  assemblage  of,  at  least  twelve  hundred  men  and 
t>oya,  who  had  b^en  grafted  for  the  army,  agreeably  to  a  de- 
cree pf  the  juntat 

'  Some  #ere  old  men  with  gray  hairs,  ridjng  on  asses }  others 
vtHplings  under  fourteen  years  of  age«  playing  with  each  other  aa 
^ey;went  dong  the  road/ 

Oil  apprpaf^iiog  A]cau4ete  l)ie  aut)ior  saw, 

f  for  the  first  time,  living  monuments  of  Moorish  induslry,  in  Ike 
art  of  irrifation,  the  water  running  on  both  sides  of  Xhe  road  us 
pnen  conduits,  and  being  from  them  distributed  in  innumerabki 
<!Dannels  t)^ough  the  surrounding  fields  and  idaiitsit]i9Ds.'«>i<F« 
\  From  Alpaudete  to  Al^la  tbe  road  f  ontiftaeslo  rial ;  and  abeiit 
^alf  a  ^pifi  Ifopa  tb(  latti^r  ne  hiK9%  ihe  tol  WVfiflbi  <&ifim 
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Kdvada,  er  ^kioWy  mduntaleft  of  Granada.    Aac^ndiiif  (hm  Urn 

bottom  of  the  VaUoy,  scorched  with  heat,  U»ft  «ao»-covace4 
^lerta^  appealed  to  lue  at  first  like  a  beautiful  dovd  pCdaszUiif 
w^ile,  far  above  the  summits  of  the  hills;  and  it  was  i^ot  untijl 
I  continued  to  asceod  the  outlines  of  waving  ridges  and  lofW 
peaks,  become  more  sharp  and  defined,  that  I  could  persuadb 
myself  thiit  what  I  saw  was  any  thing  more  than  a  mass  of 
iilouds.  There  was  in  these  white  ridges  towering  hfgh  above 
all  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  something  desolate,  mixed  with  the 
aublimity  of  their  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  do  Uvuig 
creature  could  inhabit  there ;  they  mast  be  tbe  abode  of  peqit^t 
tual  silence  and  death  ;  and  it  appeared  that  even  tb^  fojuis  af 
heaven,  as  in  crossin|^  tbe  ocean,  might  perish  ill  aUecnptuig  ia  * 
traverse  these  wastes  of  snow/ 

The  office  Qf  the  inquisition  is  still  preserved  a^  Graoadai 
but  ou  procuring  admission  into  the  dread  abode,  the  author 
tells  us  that  he  found  ^th^  chair  of  the  grand  inquisitpr 
most  plea^ngly  covered  with  dust.*  We  shall  not  repeat  Mf. 
Sempfe's  description  of  the  faqnous  Alhaatbra,  the  graiukeat  ^ 
display,  of  Moorish  archilecture  ia  ISurope,  but  wbicb  Mr/S^ 
aays  disappointed  his  expectsaious.  '  It  appears  to  me/  aayi 
be,  \  an  immeoae  cpllection  of  littlenesses ;  the  effect  pro* 
duced  is  sometimes  elegant^  often  beautiful^  but  qo  where 
l^vat^d,  simple/ pr  sublime/  We  were  muck  pleased  to  b% 
informed  by  pur  trav^Uer^  tiiat  the  patriotic  apirit  is  veiy 
jpowet  fully  operative  in  Granada,  and  that,  ^  since  ihe  com^ 
meoc^ment  of  |he  war  with  France,  thirty  tiiouaabd  meo  fMf 
^m^  sHsd  accoutered,  had  been  sent  out  of  this  city/  Miv 
S.  ieon«id^8  Granada  as  the  last  part  <^(  S{H|in  that  wiH  ever 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.. 

..  in  the  niotb  i^bapter  Mr  Semple  givjBs  a  jplcwog  accoqot 
of  bis  ascent^  to  the  Sierra  Neva49*  He  was  accom^mefd  by 
a  young  Spaniard  as  his  guide.  He  left  Granada  at  eleven 
^*dock,aod  at  smi*set  '  arrived  at  the  cortifo  de  Sah  Gerom« 
mo;  or  the  tkrm  of  the  friars  of  Saint  Jerome.*  *  TUb  cortij<y 
was  a  sma))  hotise  infaabited  by  ^single  f^vaiie  of^  decent  ap« 
iMsafance,  witKariide  Spanish  lieAJahian  for  bersoIecOippanioD. 
fixc&pt  duritig  a  part  of  the  suoimer^  when  a  reverend  father 
of  the  convent  retired  to  this  wild  region  for  the  purpose  qi 
holy  meditation.  Oxyr  traveller  rose  ^y  dawn  of  day.  and  sel 
^ut  as  soon  as  itbe  shadow  of  tlie.'^pea)^  beqame  visible  on  the 
snow  in.tba  >yits^v^  ps^tb  Wfi§  iay(^sjec^  by  de<qp  chaai9% 
at  tbe  distance  of  every  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  Having 
0^Ani  wb^  all  trat^ea  of  v^ution  vrett  lost  beneath  tii« 
aMGiw;  >wib)cK^^)iheQd«d  in  e^ry  direciaQn  to  the  sndimkvOf  tte 
phuW,  lib^^^Mite  rtf(iMt$  to  {Mroceed  any  fact^ief.  Oijir  trayetWr' 
jpn^MI^Mor  M^^ns^fliftd'hlb^  way  aloqg  a  ridge -t<i    , 

3f»  junction  %ith  tb^  b^h^(  P9j$  jof  tba'peaki  ivfaich'^wtsa 
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tTftrerecT  with  froeen  enow,  up  which  be  dambered  a  tew 
pateSy  when  the  sensation  of  danger  com{>e)ied  him  id  de- 
sist; ^The  peak  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  nine  thoasandfeet 
aboVe  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  nearly  seven  thousand  abitve 
the  city,  of  Granada.' 

The  author  admired  the  views  which  he  enjoyed  during  his 
clescei|t  from  the  peak. 

'  *  The  views/  says  he, '  of  the  plain  of  Granada  were  chatTninjEr, 
aeeti  through  the  opening^  of  mountains,  or  over  successive  ridg^ 
«f  unequal'  heights,  one  below  another/  *  In  the  summer  ibe 
Whofe  Sierra  i^  full,  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks^  hunters  and 
patties  of  pleasure.  It  is  then  possible  to  ascend  the  highest 
pe^k,  and  the  view  frura  it  must  rank  among  the  finest  on  the 
globe.  'The  itiountaincers  assured  me,  that  in  a  fine  clear  xmru" 
ing  the  hieh  land  on  the  Barbary  shore  was  visible,  which  is  per^ 
fectly  creaibfe,  the  Mediterr'anean  not  Being  in  the  intervening 
space  above  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  breadth.* 

The  author  thinks  Granada  superior  in  attractions  to  ^n]r 
town  which  hef'has  s^en  in  Spain.  He  says  that  the  cliniaHs 
is  cooler^  and  more  congenial  to  English  habits  than  in  the 
plains*  After  leaving  Granada,  Mr.  Semple  proceeded 
through  Alhama  and  Vele«,  to  Malaga.  He  seems  to  have 
foufid  the  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which  be  pasfsQ|) 
wdl  cultivated^  and  the  system  of  irrigation  which  was  prac* 
tised'by  che  Moors  still  preserved.  At  Malaga  our  traveller 
met  some  Englis^  gentlemen^  with  three  of  whoip  he  ch>8^ 
ed  over  to  die  coast  of  Barbary.  They  landed  at  Ceuta^' 
▼isiled  Tetuali  and  Tangiers^  but  were-  prevented  from  pro^* 
ceeding  to  Fez  by  the  turbulent  state  of  the  interior.  The 
author  notices  a  striking  similarity  between  the  ciistODOis  of 
the  Spatii^nls  and  the  Moora.  * 

.*  Their. houses  are  formed  upon  the  same  madel.;  the  Spanish' 
^ooHery^ii)  ^decidedly  Moorish;,..  The  peasaiitry>  ^  both  carr^ 
]quHk#S;ay^  dirlts>  aiyd  in  txaj^Uing  go  al«rays  ^wii  wear  ^ 
F^,^s^  .f9HQ4..the  middle,  p^  e^  of  wiii<^  serif^s^^s  a  purser 
ami  usejjpc  same  kind  ^f  sadjjle,  stirrups,  an^  bridle^.  The  9g.riV^ 
culture  oh  botii  sides  is  the  same  ;  the  form  ^(  the  plough  m\d 
the  mode  of  plouj;hing ;  their  cars  with  heavy  Wljiects  of  one^ 
solid  piecjB oif^^doaj  and  their  chopped  straw  br60ght''t6  market 
in  nW?,  dpon  the  b'adks  oPnihles  apd  asses,  '^hen  Vfe  bchoM 
them  in  BaVbary,  almost  nnltte  Us  thirtt  ourscSycirM'Spain/  ''"" ' 

.  .      •.      .  .•        ;  J  •    :'  -    *  .-.»•>  M    .      ..<  •   f>  U: 

At  .thi?.eBd  o^.  shisf,  wo^V  w^.baye,  t)^:enly^fou^  diftl^ml 
fi|gure9,<r^pre^Q)^g  thejco^^ufp^  o|the^habita$i(t,Qf;^v]en|l> 
of  the  ^pwnsh  pr^wri^qe^,  „  M^stof  ih^^m^,  ^^m^f^  J^ijtlh 
great  i(pif ii:  and  ^leginf  eg,s^l4  ^^ :  a  r^l  on^amept;. j[;o  ibe  i^^ 
Sw^e.^jbese. travel  \^  ?piglj  rppay  the  P^jii^l  ^^;^_;. .  m^ 
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ing  some  Memorial  of  the  illustrious  Dem  in  all  Ag(& 

on  the  Spot   where  their  liemai^s  have  been  inter^efpft 

By  William  Godwin.     Xx>ndon^  Miller^  IBOSb  i^^^^nw.pp. 

•116.    .  \  . 

A  LITTLE  more  tlian  three  years  ago' we  ramblecl  acci- 
dentally iuto  Pancras  church-yard,  when  our  attention  was  sud- 
denly attracted  by  a  tomb,  iu  tlie  structure  of  which,  solidity 
seemed  to  have  beeti  principally  studied.  On  examining  tlie 
inscription  <ve  found  it  was  erected  to  die  memory  of  the  first 
wife  of  the  author  of  this  ingenious  and  feeling  essay — the 
celebrated  Mary  Woolstonecrbft.  We  paused  for  some 
time  at  the  spot^  and  our  sensations,  us  far  as  we  n(>w  recotr 
lect  them^  were  those  of  regret  for  flie  premature  end  of  thp 
'deceased,  and  of  respect  for  the  dis[!>osition  of  the  person  wha 
had  raised' this  visible  token  of  his  regard  for  h<jr  memory, 
on  tlie  spot  where  her  wishes  are  at  resf.  We  had  t\o  know- 
ledge of  Mary  Woolstonecroft  Godwin,  and -there  were  mauj 
of  her  opinions  in  which  we  could  not  coincide;  but  we 
have  read  her  Letters  to  Imlay ;  and  we  think  that  «he  ex- 
perienced unmerited  neglect  from  that  selfish  and  coli-. 
.  blooded  American.  ^  Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  reacjin^ 
letters  which  come  froni  the  heart  would  do  well  to.  read 
these;  and  though  objections  may  be,  made  to  particular 
passages,  yet  they  evince  on  tl»e  whole  a,  waiinth  and  teiidei"* 
ness^  of  rcgfird,  a  devoted  and  disinter^^sted  attachment^,  whicti 
hafe  not  been  often  equalled  even  in  the  annals  of.roniaitce. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  present  performance,  the  little  in- 
cidentr  above  mentioned  occurred  to  our  Recollect.  >  ;  and  it 
struck  us  that  Mr,  Godwin  was  by  no  means  ill  quali^d  to 
write  an  Essjw  on  Sepulchres;  nor  have  our  expectailG:!S  been 
disappointed  by  ttie  perusal.  We  have  found  in  it  many  just 
aiid  natural  sentiments  forcibly  expressed.  Whethejf  the 
'reader  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  which  Mr.  Godwjn  ha« 
proposed  for  perpetuatmg  the  memorial  of  the  place  where  the 
illustrious  deacf  of  all  ages  have  been  interred,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  there  are  some  passages  in  the  essay  itself  which  will 
powerfully  interest  his  sympuihivis. 

Who  is  there  among  us  that  can  be  indifferent  to  the  spot 
where  the  ashes  of  geiuus  and  worth  repose  ?  When  .we  visit 
the  tombs  of  any  ot  the  great  names  in  ancient  or  moiie 
recent  times,  bow  many  sensations  at  once  throng  into  the 
heart?  How  many  associated  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mhid? 
The  life,  the  fortunes,  the  sentiments,  transactions,  and  charad* 
ter  of  the  individual,  the  tune^  in  which  he  Uv<d,  tire  part 
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which  he  acted  in  the  draina  of  existence,  are  portrayed  h^ 
fore '08;  and  for  a  moment  we  are  earned  out  of  oiirs^fves^ 
tnd  become  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  other  persons  and 
other  times.  Who  is  there  with  a  mind  which  has  received 
any  portion  of  culture,  who^  can  remain  insensate  when  he 
treads  on  the  spot  beneath  which  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton, 
a  Locke  or  a  Newton  is  laid?  If  the  beholder  possess  one 
spark  of  sensibility  it  will  be  elicited,  it  will  take  fire ;  bis 
nerves  will  experience  a  glow  of  sensation  wluch  they  would 
not  feel  in  another  place.  The  man  of  a  cold  temperament^ 
of  a  dull  mind,  and  a  hard  heart,  may  deride  this  as  ridicu- 
.  lous,  or  call  it  affectation.  He  has  x^o  sensibilities  suited  to 
tlie  occasion.  He  is  tike  a  deaf  man  to  whom  we  play  one  of 
Handel's  ddes,  or  a  blind  man  whom  we  summon  to  admir^ 
the  sun  by  day,  or  the  moon  by  night.  If  the  feeling  of 
Vivid  admiration  or  rdgret,  which  seems  to  be  breathed  fronoi 
the  tomb  of  departed  genius  or  worth,  if  the  enthusiastic  glow 
which  is  kindled  by  the  proximity  of  (he  sepulchre  of  sobie 
distinguished  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher  be  termed  visionary 
—then  what  IS  there  which  is  real  or  agreeable  to  truth  in  any 
of  the  more  in^ssioned  sentiments  of  the  mind  or  eniotipna 
of  the  heart  ?  Common  experience  proves  the  universality  of 
the  feeling,  and  the  universality  shows  it  to  originate  in  some 
principle  which  is  common  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  ide^ 
'of  the  personality  of  the  deceased  will  always,  with  niore  qx 
less  vivacity,  adhere  to  the  spot  where  they  have  been  interred. 
And  the  effect  wilt  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  genius  or  worth  of  the  individual  was  more  or  less 
resplendent,  or  his  history  accompanied  with  'more  or  less 
interesting  circumstances. 

To  the  deceased  person  himself  it  can  make  ho  difference - 
whether  he  be  sepulchred  in  the  earth  or  the  ocean ;  but  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to,  survivors  i  With  the  survi- 
vors, the  idea  of  personality  will  still  income  degree  attach  it- 
self to  the  corpse  of  the  individual,  and  the  spot  where  it  is  laid 
will  still  excite  sentiments  of  regard,  almost  as  if  it  were  the 
mansion  of  some  percipient  consciousness.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
i^odwin,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  j>reserve  the  memory 
of  the  place  of  interment  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  in  uni« 
fon  with  the  best  and  most  general  feelings  of  our  nature  j  land 
whether  it  be  executed  or  not,  we  think  that  he  deserves  ample 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  recommended  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Godwin's  plan  is  /simply  to  establish  a  fundN&r  the 
purpose  of  ferectii^  some  memorial  of  the  illustrious  dead  on 
the  spot  >?here  their  remains  have  been  interred.  Mr.  6. 
tbinks,  thai  where  Iha  body  bad  been  interred  in  the  open^ir^ 
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\z  very  slight  aod  cfaoip  venaoii^It/a  white  ^roufi  <of  woodL 
with  a  wooden  aUb  at  fhe  fool,  of  k^  would  be  Bufikieiit,  ^ 
iveans  wefc  taken  lo  •MCMie  its  being  renewed  ae  fut  as:  tfa« 
jmteiials  decayed.' 

*  Death/  says  Mr.  Godwin,  '  the  death  of  a  friend,  is  a  terri-* 
ble  thing  ;  and  it  is  rendered  more  terrible  by  all  its  accompani- 
ments. Other  good  things,  health,  fortune^  even  ebaracter,  if 
we  lose,  we  ordinarily  lose  by  degrees.  But  my  friend  wbodles* 
I  lose  at  once.  But  now,  and  he  was  all  that  I  valued ;  and  now^ 
in  a  moment,  to  me,  the  living  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  he  is  no* 
thing. 

*  His  form  was  pleasant  to  me ;  his  motions  were  full  of  midd  ; 
his  person  wa«  a  little  worid^  through,  every  region  of  which 
thought,  and  will,  and  health,  and  vigour,  and  spirits  cheerfully 
circulated/  This  form  is  all  that  is  now  left  of  him.  But,  oh^ 
how  changed  !  I  would  give  all  that  T  possess  to  purchase  the 
art  of  preserving  the  wholesome  character  and  rosy  hue  of  this 
form*  that  it  might  be  my  companion  still.  But  by  the  law  of 
nature  it  is  subject  to  changes  tbe  most  incompatible  with  this. 
The  dead  body  of  a  man  is  reserved  by  the  system  6f  thenni- 
▼erse  to  be  the  great  example  to  us  of  the  degradation  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  humility  of  our  origin.  I  therefore  cast  a  heap  of 
mould  upon  the  person  of  my  friend,  and  take  the  cold  earth  for 
its  keeper. 

.*  But  my  thoughts- will  not  stop.  here.  Where  is  my  frieod  ? 
As  to  the  thinking  principle  which  animated'him,  I  can  follow  it, 
by  the  close  deductions  of  reasoning,  or  by  the  suggestions  df 
faith,  through  the  vast  regions  of  space^  and  see  ^'  the  spirit  re<* 
turn  to  God  that  gave  it.''  But  ihis  is.  reasoning  and  faith ;  and 
1  am  to  a  considerable  degree  the  creatur^  ofsense.  It  is  im- 
possible tiierefore  that  I  should  not  follow  by  sense  the  last  re- 
eiaios  of  my  friend;  and  finding  him  no  where  above  thesur* 
face  of  the  earth,  should  not  feel  an  attachment  to  the  spot  where 
bis  body  h|s  been  deposited.  His  heart  must  be  "  made  of 
impenetrable  t^tuff,"  who  does  not  attribute  a  certain  sacredness 
|o&e|prave  of  one  be  loved,  and  feel  peculiar  emotions  stirring  in 
lus  sold  as  he  apnroaches  it. 

AU  thi#  consideration  of  kicjacHn  it  must  be  ^ranted,  is  very 
tittle.  But  such  is  the  system  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  all  that 
we  have  for  it.  It  is  our  only  reality.  The  solidity  of  tbe  rest, 
jhe  works  of  my  friepd,  the  words>  the  actions,  the  conclusions  of  ^ 
reasoning  and  the  suggestions  of  faith,  we  feel  to  depend,  as  far 
'  as  they  are  solid  to  us,  upon  the.  operations  of  our  own  mind* 
They  stand,  and  arc  the  sponsors,  for  my  friend ;  but  what  the 
grave  encloses  is  himself/  , 

*  Where/  says  Mr.  Godwin,  '  is  Shakspeare  ?  Where  is 
Bomer^  Can  any  sensible  mind  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
deepest  regret,  when  be  considers  that  they  are  vam'shed  from  the 
Ikce  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  place  is  too  prol^bly  filled  up  br 
mufrn  skepy  end  lethirgie  aaimal»  *"  dressed  in  a  brief  authprity/' 
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I^mpttrin^hla  a'pp^ites,  vapoarinirbisihbui^,  and  encumb'efrtdg* 
iS^esotl  which  his  predecessor  atdorned  ?     While  we  re^et  tlien 
tn'this  GBsethe  inexoraUdlaw  ofour^Mtore^tet  us  seize  oowhst* 
we  <^^n«     Let  us  mark  the  spot,  whenever  it  caa  bef  ascertaiiicd^ 
ha^llowj^d  by  the  reception  of  ^U  that  was  mgrtal  of  Uiese  glori- 
ous bein^ts*  let  uS  erect  a  shrine  fo  the?i*  memory;  let  us  visijt. 
tbeir  tomb/-  Tet  as  indulge  all  the  reality  we  Can  itow  have,  of  a 
sort  of*  cfonfereftce  with  these  men,  by  repairing  to  the  scene 
which   as  far  as  ihe^  are  at  all  on  earth,  thet/  still  inhabit !     We 
are  in  no  danjjer;  in"  the  present  temper  of  European  mind,  of. 
falling  into  idd airy  towards  them:  bat  obdurate  most  be  the; 
n^od  of  him  who  wi^  bring.away  no  good  feelin|;s  aa,d  ao  ge- 
nerous sentiments  from  such  a  visit.  /      • 
r  Men  are  apt  to  grow,  in  the  ap  a  ./ical  phrase,  tdo  *'  worldly  :"; 
ibepropensity  of  our  nature,  or  raiher  the  operation  of  our  state, 
is  to  plunge  us,  the  lower  ordersof  the  community,  in  the  con-' 
cerns  of  the  day,  and  their  niasters,  in  the  cares  of  wealth  and 
caib*   It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to  be  *'  in  the  mount/*   Those' 
things. are  to  be  cherished  whtch  tend  to  elevate  us  abcjvebuv  or- 
dinary sphere,  and  to  abstract  us  ifrom  our  common  ahdevfery-day! 
concerns.     The  affectionate  recoUectiori  and  admiration  of  the 
ijead  will  act  gently  upon  our  spirits,  and  fill  us  with  a  Com- 
posed seriousness,  favourable  to  the  bdst  and  most  honourable 
contemplations/                '                *  »  .  • 

One  of  the  accidents* which  led  Mr,  Godwin  into' th^^traijf 
of  thinking  which  g.aye  birth  to  the  present  volume,  w^s  ia  ;yisit 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  ,  /•  .       ♦ 

•  *'  Iii  what  is  called  the  Open  Paft  of  tjie  Abbey  are  tbfef  fout^^ 
the  tombs  of  many  of  oiir  great  lite>ary  characters,  mfxiecl  wiiif 
those  of  others  who  had  a  very  slight  claim  to  such  a  distiiidtionj 
In  the  Enclosed  Part  the  spectator  is  much  more  strode  *T^ieh'thfi 
capriciousness  of  the  muse  of  tnou omental  fa ifne.  Except  th< 
kfnas  down  to  those  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  life  idoks  in  -vaih  ht 
thelombs  ofahtiost  all  the  great  men  that  haye  adomedoar  alt- 
iials.  Instead  of  Simon  Montfort,  and  Stephen  Langton,  atirf 
WicklifFe,  and  the  Montacutes,.  and  thfe  Nevilles,^  and  cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  Cranmer,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  aud  Iford  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  and  multitudes  of  others  that  ofter  themselves  ty  the 
memory,  we  find  Sir  John  Pickering,  And  Sir  James  Puckei-idg-eJ 
and  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  who  lost  his  head  m  the  caufee  of  Richarq 
II.  and  Colon^el  Popham,  and  Thothas  Thynne,  who  is  immortal, 
lized  for  having  been  shot  in  his  coach,  and  Mrs.  Nigh tfit^ale. 
Thei'e  is  good  reason  for  the  absence  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wbr* 
thies  above  mentioned.  I  am  no  friend  to  cenotaphs. .  Nor  imuUI 
1  be  over  nice  in  censorship  overthe  illustrious  dead  i  whbever 
^las  been  truly  distinguished  for  talent  or  action  I  should  hold 
worthy  of  a  place  ;  the  tomb  of  Cromwdl  would  teach  me  many 
instructive  lesions ;  nor  should  I  object  to  the  ittoVrameptAPre^ 
•ord  of  jtfdge  Tresilian,  or  Titos  Gates.  -It  is ' fit  thlitn>ein*ttrfe 
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Bcourges  of  their  species^  or  who  have  memorably  dishonoured 
the  f]{2^ure  of  man,  should  be  marked  with  a  brand  as  imperish- 
able as  the  pure  immortality  that  attends  on  our  genuine  bene- 
factors* Nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  worth  while,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  exclude  those  persons,  who  owe  their  mo- 
numents  to  the  mere  accident  of  a  sunriving  relative  having  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  which  he  chose  to  appropriate  in  this  way. 
Al)  has  its  moral.  Their  tombs  are  infected  with  the  perishable 
c]uality  of  their  histories.' 

One  of  the  great  recommendatiom  of  this  plan  of  Mr*. 
Godwin  certainly  is  thai  it  is  congeiiial  with  those  feelings 
which  seem  the  comlnoii  appendage  of  humanity  in  all 
states  and  in  every  clime.  E^en  savages  love  to  perpetuate 
Uie  place  of  interment  of  their  iliui^trtous  dead,  of  tbpae  who 
have  been  the  defenders  and  benefactors  of  the  tribe.  A  simi^ 
lar  desire  aeema  to  be  rather  iocreased  than  diminislied  by  the 
more  cultivated  sensibilities  of  civilized  oian.  Another  re- 
commendation is,  that  it  is  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  the 
growth  and  expaosion  of  those  qualities^  which  are  at  once  the 
ornament  of  the  individual  and  the  blessing  of  the  species. 
The  desire  of  posthumoMs  regacd,  hoyiever  much  it  may  be 
derided  by  the  moody  satirist^  as  one  of  the  delusions  of 
vanity,  may  be  made  to  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive  t(> 
great  and  noble  deeds.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1,  §lx2(ii.  re«* 
lates  that  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  institute  a  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  actions  of  their  .kings  after  their  death ;  and 
tbat^  if  those  actions  were  condemned  by  t^e  general  suffragej^ 
they  were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  splendid  funeral  ho- 
nours which  they  otherwise  experienced,  This  dread  oP 
posthumous  disgrace  often  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  Uves  of  their  successors.  The  consciousness  that;  if  a  maa 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  eminence,  his  tomb 
would  be  for  ever  preserved  by  the  grateful  recollection  of 
posterity,  would  impell  to  the  attainment  with' no  inconsider- 
able force.  But  who  is  to  determine  whether  tbe  deceased 
were  w  orthy  of  this  lastmg  memorial  i  Might  not  a  jury  of 
literati  or  artists,  or  persons  properly  qualified  to  appretiate 
the  merits  of  tbe  deceased  in  his  particular  department,  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  peculiar  excellences  or 
defects,  within  a  certain  limited  time  after  his  death,  whea 
the  verdict  was  neither  likely  tp  be  biassed  by  friendship  nor 
by  enmity  I  That  state  niust  be  esteemed  wise  which  adopts 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  modes  of  producing  mental  or  moral 
excellence.  Now  among  these  modes  we  may  certainly ' 
reckon  titular  distinctions,  or  such  marks  of  hoixourable  re- 
miniscence as  the  present  plan  suggests.    The  passion  for  po*- 
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pular  regard,  even  for  poslhunioiis  regard,  is  very  general  and 
very  readily  excited,  and  a  wise  government  will  endeavour  to 
turn  the  stron^j^cst  passions  of  its  subjects  to  the  best  account. 
The  plan  of  Mr.  Godwin  addresses  itself  very  forcibly  to  the 
desire  of  leaving  a  good  name  behind  us,  and  of  being  applaud- 
ed even  vvhen  the  ear  i}j  deaf  to  praise.  This  is  apt  to  become  a 
sort  of  enthusiastic  longing,  even  in  the  most  generous  minds. 
The  scheme  itself  is  very  simple  and  very  easily  accomplished. 
It  requires  no  expensive  decorations,  no  sumptuous  monument 
of  marble  or  of  brass.  All  that  is  requisite  is  some  thing  that 
may  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  place  of  interment,  the  name 
and  particular  excellence  of  the  deceased,  which  may  be  form- 
ed of  very  perishable  materials  as  long  as  care  is  taken  that 
they  are  renewed  as  often  as  they  decay.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
poses nothing  more  than  *  a  white  cross  of  wood,  with  a 
wooden  slab  at  the  foot  of  it/  to  be  erected  where  the  ashes 
of  genius  or  worth  are  laid  in  any  part  of  the  British  isles.  An 
oaken  crown  or  a  branch  of  palm  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
virtuo,us  emulation,  and  even  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  renown, 
in  the  ardent  and  disinterested  bosoms  of  former  times  ;  nor 
do  we  fear  but  what  this  simple  token  of  national  gratitude,  of 
*  a  white  cross  of  wood,  with  a  wooden  slab  at  the  foot  of  it,' 
^ould,  if  it  were  once  consecrated  by  public  opinion,  as  the 
meed  of  high  moral  or  intellectual  endowments,  have  a  simi- 
lar effect  in  giving  a  patriotic  and  philanthropic  impulse  tothe 
pursuits  of  men ;  and  of  throwing  the  enthusiasm  of  generous 
winds  into  a  current  most  favourable  to  the  public  good. 


Art.  IV* — Anecdotes  of  Painters  who  have  resided  or 
been  horn  in  England;  with  critical  Remarks  on  their 
Productions.  By  Edzmrd  Edwards,  deceased,  late  Teacher 
of'  Perspective,  and  Associate  in  the  Royal  Academy:  in-- 
tended  as  a  Continuation  to  the  Anecdotes  of.  Painting 
by  the  late  Horace,  Earl  oj  Orford,  Leigh  and  Solheby. 
1808.     4to.     Price  Jl.  Is. 

IT  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  biogi^- 
pliers  of  artists  have  given  the  world  very  little  information 
respecting  their  professional  progress,  the  nature  of  their 
studies,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  style.  Whilst  they  have 
been  profuse  in  their  recitals  of  the  honours  conferred  upon 
them  by  princes, and  have  stupified  us  with  repetitions  of  their 
-foolish  or  witty  sayings,  with  accounts  of  their  riches  or  po- 
verty, of  their  temperance  or  excesses,  a  few  lines  are.  gener- 
ally thought  sufficient  for  makiug  u$  acquainted  with   those 
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circumpfaDces  which  alone  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  attention 
of  posterity. 

The  life  of  the  author  occupies  the  first  pages  of  thisr 
workj  and  in  that  character  we  admit  him  to  the  privilege 
nrhich  he  has  so  injudiciously  bestowed  on  men  whose  names 
ought  never  to  have  appeared  in  print,  except  in  the  general 
directory. 

Mr.  Edwards  could  not  boast  of  exalted  talents  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  want  of  genius  was  ill  i*upplied  by  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  first  artists  of  his  day>  a 
strong  and  undeviating  love  for  his  art,  and  an  industry  whidi 
could  bend  to  the  most  insipid  of  graphical  employments. 
He  formed  a  striking  exception  to  the  opinion  entertained  by 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  well-informed  of  his  brethren, 
that  good  natural  sense  and  an  attachment  to  the  profession, 
united  with  great  opportunities,  and  uniform  application, 
must  in  the  end,  independent  of  that  disputed  quality  called 
genius,  raise  an  artist  to  a  high  rank  among  his  contempora* 
ries. 

The  friendly  pen  which  affords  the  public  an  account  of 
the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Edwards  gives  also  a  pleasing  re- 
lation of  his  domestic  virtues*  A  reviewer,  perhaps,  has 
little  concern  with  the  private  life  of.  a  writer,  but,  whilst  we 
•freely  expose  the  defects  of  the  authoVy  we  may  justly  claim  of 
the  public  their  respect  for  the  man,  who,  so  confined  in  his 
circumstances  as  scarcely  to  be  above  poverty  himself,  out  of 
.  his  scanty  earnings  cheerfully  supported  an  aged  mother  .and 
a  sister.  *      ' 

The  apology  which  Mr.  Edwards  thinks  it  proper  to  make 
in  the  preface  *  for  the  want  of  portraits  of  the  artists  whose  / 
memoirs  are  given,  especially  as  Mr.  Walpole  has  bestowed  a 
considerable  number  throughout  his  anecdotes,'  at  least  of 
such  portraits,  is,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  return  him  thanks  for  having  spared  *  our  aching 
sight'  the  view  of  such  distorted  countenances  as  frequently 
glare  upon  us  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  work ; 
and  are  persuaded  that  his  good  sense  would  have  led  him  to 
reject  with  disdain  even  the  gratuitous  ofier  of  such  plates  as 
disgrace  the  book  of  his  predecessor,  and  aiford  a  humiliat- 
ing proof  of  the  debased  condition  of  the  public  taste,  which 
gave  its  sanction  to  such  embellishments.  If  we  were  unac** 
quainted  with  the  many  delights  attending  the  publication  of 
^gUARTOs,  we  should  wonder  why  the  author  did  not  print 
his  work  in  conformity  with  the  more  humble  and  more  port7 
able  edition,  which  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  unaccom- 
|)aiiied  with  plates* 
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The  introduction  contair^s  a  lustorf  of  the  rise  and  progre«F 
of  the  arts  in  England,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
tieorge  the  Second,  and  of  the  different  societies  which  con- 
tributed to  their  advancement  and  support.  This  id  a  judici* 
.  ous  and  necessary  aj^pendage  to  the-  work  ;  but  to  maQy" 
readers  it  will  be  tiresome  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art,. 
mixed  as  it  is  witli  the  dissentions  of  its  professors :  such  ~ 
labour,  however,  will  be  repaid  by  its  usefulness  in  rendering 
intelligible  some  allui^ions  in  their  memoirs,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscure.  When  we  remark  that  it  contains 
many  instances  ot  the  illiberality  and  selfishness,  both  of  pros- 
perous and  pi  disappointed  artists,  we  do  not  menu  tojnfanu- 
atc  that  competition  in  the  arts  is  attended  with  greater  ani- 
mosity than  in  literature ;  but  as  rivalry  in  painting  is  les* 
publicly  announced,  insinuation  supplies  the  place  of  invec- 
tive, and  the  overdifow  of  a  successful  opponent  is  sometime* 
attempted  by  devices  the  most  unmanly  and  dishonourable.* 

The  author,  although  a  party  in  the  schisms  and  contentions^ 
which  he  recounts,  appears  to  have  performed  his  task  witb 
Tery  little  prejudice^  and  although  dome  facts  may  be  more 
$jtroii^ly  and  otiiers  more  feebly  coloured  than  nature,  vm 
feel  no  inclination  to  accuse  him  of  unjustifiable  partiality. 

Mr.  Walpole  having  omitted  the  names  of  ?ome  artists^ 
not  less  worthy  of  insertion  than  many  whose  lives  he  has  re* 
lated,  and  having  given  but  an  imperfect  account  of  others^ 
Mr.  Edwards  commences  bis  anecdotes  with  such  notices  as 
may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor. 

The  first  pause  in  our  progress  through  tliis  work  was  oc» 
Cttsioned  by  a  remark  in  the  article  '  Whood,'  which  is  given 
with  too  axiom-like  an  authority  to  be  allowed  a  quiet  passage 
through  our  court.  Speaking  of  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady^ 
the  author  observes^  ^  it  is  unaffectedly  tr^ted,  and  represents 


*  A  statement  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  which,  if  wdl  founded, 
threatens  to  deprive  the  metropolis  of  one  of  its  most  elegant  exhibitions. 
Small  t>artie&  of  the  less  successful  members  of  a  very  respectable  society  of 
artists  have  been  observed  to  follow  visitors  to  whom  they  were  unknown/  IVotnr 
picture  to  picture,  round  their  exhibjJ:ion  rooms,  and  on  finding  tke  attaiiti6n 
of  any  One  fixed  on  tlie  work  of  a  popular  master,  to  make  remarks  to  its 
disadvantage,  pointing  out  aloud  to  each  other  its  supposed  defects,  and  con- 
trastmg  them  with  the  opposite  merits  of  &ome  neiglibouring  im>duction  of  one 
of  tiieir  own  party  :  thus  prejudicing  the  minds  of  such  as  are  .^ignorant  of 
tlieir  motives,  and  have  not  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and  eventually 
tojuring  the  sale  of  many  works  of  real  merit. 

-  This  base  alliance,  we  h^ve  heard,  is  known  to  those  who  were  the  object! 
<4  it,  and  except  measures  he  adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  names  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  society. 

We  give  this  note  in  order  to  shew  that  jealousy  and  illiberality  adbonf 
artists  are  not  vices  only  of  former  times,  but  most  especially,  by  iBeaiit  inf 
ihis  cxposuri;,  to  put  a  stop  to  $o  ^sboBoarable  a  practice*     Br 
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the  dress  of  the  age  in  ^ich  it  was  executed  ;  a  circurmfHince 
tbat  will  neverdegrade  the  best  portrait,  and  may  give  soroe 
vidue  to  the  worst.'  We  admit  that' after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  a  bad  portrait  in  the  dress  of  its  time  will  have 
a  greater  claim  to  attention,  than  a  moderately  good  io^^i  of  the 
same  date,  in  a  fancy  dress  ;  but  then,  we  admire  not  the  pic-  v 
ture,  but  the  antique,  and  we  value  that  only  •  n  propoi  tion  to 
the  scarcity  of  such  faithful  representations  of  the  costume  of 
that  particular  era.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  numberlessr 
ibeautiful  forms  and  countenances  which  have  been  ^degraded' 
aod  dishonoured  by  the  abominable  inventions  of  coifs,  ruffs, 
toupees,  long  stays,  farthingales,  and  all  the  fantastical  dis* 
figurements  which  have  in  turns  prevailed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  painting  into  England,  we  caimot  but  reprobate  the 
doctrine  that  a  fihe  portrait  loses  nothing  of  its  value  from  a 
/dress  which  as  completely  as  possible  disguises  or  conceals 
every  beauty  of  the  original.  It  is  saying  but  little  in  favour 
of  this  attachment  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  refer  us  to  the 
lovely  faces  which  so  oft^n  smile  upon  us  from  a  canvass 
loaded  even  with  the  preposterous  dresses  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  to  that  charming  symmetry  of  form>  whtcfi 
neither  the  constraint  of  unnatural  ligatures,  nor  the  protu- 
berance of  hoops  and  stuffings,  have  been  able  entirely  to 
obscur^. 

How  often,  too,  is  a  striking  masculine  coujitenance  x:on- 
verted  into  au  ordinaty  one,  by  the  addition  Q^  an  enormous 
wig,  and  a  manly  figure  changed'  into  no  figure  at  all,  by  ao 
unwieldly  case  of  trunk  hose !  Most  of  Kneller's  male  por- 
traits are  illustrations  of  the  levellins:  power  of  a.periwig,  for 
they  are  so  like  each  other,  that  an\  two  of  the  same  age  must 
be  mistaken  for  twins.  Among  many  others  we  have  at  this 
moment  particularly  in  our  eye  a  painting  of  D  Mytens's, 
mentioned  with  deserved  praise  in  the  former  vofun)es  of  these 
anecdotes ;  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Hojland,  excel- 
lent in  most  respects,  but  so  deformed  by  his  dress,  that  at 
first  sight  one  cannot  help  fancying  him  in  mat^querade. 

pur  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  more  extended 
than  is  usual  with  tis,  but  it  has  not  been  half  exhausted,  and 
We;*e  we  not  apprehensive  of  beuig  reminded  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  oftice,  we  should  produce  the  greatest  authori- 
ties to  establish  the  converse  of  what  we  have  already  proved, 
namely,  that  a  judicious  departure  from  an  ungraceful  costume, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  portrait  painter  who  wishes  to 
rise  above  the  herd  of  mechanical  copyists. 

Those  who  acjmire  the  sort  of  wit  so  frequently  to  "be  met 
with  iti  Mr.  Walpole's  anecdotes,  will  be  disa[>pointed  in  the 
Wurk  professing  to  be  their  continuation;  and  those  who  thiiik 
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hioif  as  Warburton  did,  ^  an  insufferable  coxcomb/  will  bless 
their  stars  on  finding  that  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  affect  to  see 
things  in  an  uncommon  lights  nor^  when  he  ought  to  be  telling 
a  plain  matter  of,  fact^  twist  it  awry  in  order  to  introduce  it 
with  more  point  and  effect :  his  digressions  are  at  le^st  as  well 
chosen,  and  excite  as  much  geheral  interest,  as  those  of  his 
predecessor.  One  of  ihera  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  beef-steak  club^  which  we  believe  is  not  ge« 
nerally  known. 

^  Mr.  Lambert  was  for  many  years  principal  scene-painter  to 
^  the  theatre' at  Covent-garden.  Being  a  person  of  great  respec- 
tability in  character  and  profession,  he  was  often  visited,  while  at 
work  in  the  theatre,  by  persons  of  the  first  consideration,  l)oth  in 
rank  and  talents.  As  it  frequently  happened  that  he  was  loo 
much  hurried  to  leave  his  engagements  for  his  regular  dinner,  he 
/  contented  himself  with  a  beef-sleak  broiled  upon  the  fire  in  the 
painting-room.  In  this  hasty  meal  he  was  sometimes  joined  by 
his  visitors,  who  were  pleased  to  participate  in  the  bumble  repast, 
of  ibe  artist.  The  savour  of  the  dish,  and  the  conviviality  of  the 
accidental  meeting,  inspired  the  parly  with  a  resolution  to  esta- 
blish a  club,  which  was  accordingly  done  under  the  title  of  The 
Beef-Steak  Club,  and  the  party  assembled  in  the  painting<-room. 
The  members  were  afterwards  accommodated  with  a  room  in  the 
play-house,  where  the  meetings  were  held  for  many  years,'  &c. 
-rjf.  20, 

Though  we  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  consider  Mr.  Ed\^ards 
as  inferior  in  judgment  to  Mr.  Walpole,  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  of  the  last  mentioned  author  regarding  the  merits 
of  Hayman.'  The  writer  of  the  present  work  labours  to  give 
him  a  higher  rank  than  posterity  has  thought  fit  to  assign  him, 
and  tells  us  that  *  he  acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
power  in  his  art;'  while,  conformably  with  our  own  observa- 
tions on  his  pictures  and  on  engravings  from  them,  his  former 
biographer  asserts  that  he  did  not  in  *  any  light  attain  excel- 
lence.' 

Of  our  two  countrymen,  the  Wrights,  one  of  Liverpool  and 
the  other  of  Derby,  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arts 
has  some  knowledge  ;  though  the  native  of  Derby  has,  by  his 
more  popular  style,  almost  swallowed  up  the  name  of  the; 
other  artist ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  most  beautiful  engraving 
of  WooUet  (called  the  fishery)  from  a  picture  of  thie  Liver- 
pool artist,  be  would  fall  into  undeserved  obscurity.  Mr. 
Edwards  says, 

'  that  this  print  was  copied  in  France,  of  the  exact  siz^,  and 
with  such  accuracy,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
|be  Of  iginal,    There  is  also  a  smaller  copy,  about  twelve  inches 
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long,  well  executed,  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  is 
^larin^ly  conspicuous,  the  name  of  Yernet  being  substituted  for 
that  of  Mr.  Wright.' 

Now,  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  substituting  the  name  of 
their  best  marine  painter  for  that  of  an  English  artist  btit  little 
known,  can  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  the  French  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  flattering  to  our  painter,  though  the 
deceit  was  evidently  practised  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
increajiing  the  popularity  of  the  engraving. 

It  is  singular  that, the  name  of  Wright  is  nottb  be  met  with 
in  Fusel i's  edition  of  PiIkington*s  Dictionary  of  Painters. 
The  circumstance  of  a  picture  of  R.  Wright's  being  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  VVooUet's  iinest  engravings,  is  of  itself  authority 
suflicient  for  introducing  his  name  among  those  of  hi&  brother 
artists.  Any  one  must  acknowledge,  on  seeing  the  print,  that 
the  engravers  extraordinary  talents  were  not  misemployed  on 
bis  snbject.  The  other  Wright  (Joseph)  wi«  an  associate  of 
the  R.  A.  and  tKougli  Mr.  Fuseli  be  entitled  «to  smile  at  his 
candle-light  tricks,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  <;on« 
descension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day  briefly  to  have  ac^ 
knowledged  the  existence  of  an  artist  whose  glowing  and 
glittering  works  have  excited  more  admiration  among  young 
ladies  and  city  connoisseurs,  than  the  more  chaste  and  classic 
cal  beauties  of  Reynolds  and  Wilson. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between 
die  two  excellent  artists  whom  we  have  just  named,  and  of 
that  proof  which  Sir  Joshua  is  s«ipposed  to  have  given  of  it 
by  his  animadversions  on  Wilson's  best  picture,  contained  in 
his  fourteenth  discourse.  Mr.  Edwards  takes  up  the  gauntlet 
for  Wilson,  and  defends  his  Niobe  from  the  aspersions  of  the 
president,  upon  the  whole,  with  success.  But  our  gravity 
was  completely  overcome  by  bis  justification  qf  the  clouds  oti 
which  the  Apollo  is  kneeling.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks 
with  dictatorial  solemnity,  that  these  clouds  *  have  not  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  able  to  support  him  ;  they  have  neither  the 
substance  nor  the  form  lit  for  the  receptacle  of  the  human 
figure,'  &c.  ^  Mr.  Edwards  answers  to  this,  with  equal* seri^ 
ousness,  that  '  the  appearance  of  the  cloud  is  fully  equal  to 
the  weight  which  it  is  sufSposed  to  sustain ;  and  indeed  the 
figure  appears  to  be  floating  on  that  species  of  cloud  which 
is  OFTEN  SEEN*  rolling  along  in  a  thunder-storm  near  the 
surface  of  die  earth,'  &c.  It  is  diflicnlt  to  say  which  is  most 
laughable,  the  weak  petulance  of  the  objector,  or  the  grave 
and  precise  defence  of  the  apologist,  who,  to  make  the  appear** 


Qu.    With  a  man  riding  upon  it.     R. 
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ance  of  the  figure  as  natural  as  possible^  takes  a  smali  liberty 
with  truth,  and  informs  us  that  such  a  cloud  is  often  seen  roll^ 
iog  along  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Let 


-*  both  divide  the  crownJ 


But,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  one  of  these  philosophers 
should  have  dra^n  up  a  scale  of  proportions  to  ascertain  the 
exact  relative  dimensions  of  clouds,  and  the  figures  they  have 
to  support,  that  future  artists,  by  means  of  a  rule  and  com- 
passes, might  avoid  all  such  sins  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  gravity.  Notwithstanding  the  laugh  which  we  liave  in- 
dulged against  the  zealous  biographer,  we  think  that  he  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  our  most  excellent  land-  . 
scape^painter ;  but  he  has  said  too  Httie  in  calling  him  f  one 
of  the  first  landscape-painters  in  Europe ;'  for  with  all  his 
defeats,  his  best  landscapes  were  the  best  landscapes^  of  his 
time. 

In  the  article^  Gainsborough'  there  is  a  quotation  from  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  which  does  not  convey  the  whole  of  the  author's 
meaning.  Alluding  to  Grainsborough's  practice  of  forming 
little  landscapes  on  his  table  by  means  of  stones,  dried  herbs, 
sticks,  looking-glass,  &c.  he  remarks  that  '  such  methods  may 
be  nothing  more  than  mischievous  trifling,  or  they  may  be 
aids  according  to  the  general  talent  of  him  who  uses  it.* 

As  a  painter  without  talents  is  never  without  vanity,  every  ^ 
one  will  think  himself  authorized-  by  this  remark  to  seize 
upon,  and  press  into  the  service  of  his  invention,  twigs,  weeds^ 
etones,  moss,  looking-^lass,  and  dried  herbs.  The  writer  sooit^ 
after  makes  a  condition  attended  with  a  caveat,  *  1  think 
upon  the  whole,  unless  we  constantly  refer  to  real  nature, 
that  practice  may  be  more  likely  to-do  harm  than  good.' 
This  quotation  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Edwards 
as  a  continuation  of  Sir  Joshua's  remark  ;  and  he  ought  not, 
in  that  which  he  has  given,  to  have  subjected  bis  author  to 
the  imputation  of  writing  bad  English,  by  joining  together  the 
parts  of  two  sentences,  which  in  the  original  are  perfectly 
distinct. 

In  respect  to  the  above  mentioned  practice,  we  wonder 
that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  J^  Reynolds,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  water  by  means  of  glass  must  have  led  to  the 
most  erroneous  conclusions;  for  their  respective  powers  of 
reflection  are  governed  by  laws  absolutely  opposite.  At  that 
angle  where  the  reflection  from  glass  is  the  strongest,  that 
from  water  is  the  most  faint;  and  vice  versa.  So. great  is 
this  disparity,  that  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  when  the  re- 
flection from  looking-glase  is  the  greatest  possible,  the  reflec- 
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tioB  from  Master  is  but  one;  fortieth  part  as  powerful  as  it  is 
jFrom  the  soiaUe^t  possible  angle ;  and  iVotn  this  smallest  angle^ 
silvered  glass  reflects  the  least.* 

The  Life  of  Gainsborough  is  a  very  amusing  and  we  believe 
a  very  faithitil  account  of  that  eccentric  painter.  Those  of 
Reynolds  and  Barry  are  aLeady  before  the  public  more  at 
large;  mnd^^also  too  long  an  account  of  Morcland^  to  the  last 
mentioned  of  whom,  whose  fame  was  much  above  his  desertj, 
Mr.  Edwards  has  not  devoted  quite  two  pages. 

\i^e  will  fifitsii  otir  remarks  on  patticular  lives,  by  an  anec-^ 
dote  from  the  account  of  Hodges.  It  is  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  our  readers  that  this  artist  once  exhibited  two 
pictures,  one  shewing  '  the  Effects  of  Po*ace/  and  the  other 
*  the  Consequences  of  War/ 
,     The  Duke  of  York 

■^  upon  seein^fthene  pictures,  very  pertinently  observed,  that  he 
thought  no  artist  should  employ  himself  on  works  of  that  kind, 
ihe^ffttcts  of  which  might  tend  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  society  with  sentiments  not  suited  to  the  public 
traiKjuiUity ;  that  the  effects  of  war  were  at  all  times  to  be  de- 
plored, and  therefore'  (pfople  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 

*  of  what  they  have  to  sufttr  from  it ;  no,  that  would  be  treating 
th^m  like  rational  creatures)  *  and  therefore  need  not  be  exem- 
plified in  a  way  which  could  only  serve  to  increase  public. cla- 
mour without  redresbing  the  evil.' 

It  is  public  opinion  which  must  ^  redress  the  evil ;'  and 
whilst  the  miseries  of  war  are  carefully  kept  out  of  our  sight 
by  the  pronvoters  of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  such  faithful  repre* 
sentations  as  may  remind  us  of  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
Itures  and  countrymen ;  and  keep  in  action  that  humane  and 
just  abhorrence  of  war,  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men. 

Wa.have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  Mr^ 
Edwards's  book,  and  esteem  it  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
work  of  which,  it  professes  to  be  a  continuation.  The  lan- 
guage is  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  in  general  correct.  But 
the  reader  must  not  expect  that  depth  of  thought  and  force 
of  language  which  distinguish  the  late  additions  to  Pilkingtons 
Dictionary;  and  which  make  us  regret  that  Mr.  Fuseli  basiso- 
little  time  to  spare  i'or  the  prosecution  of  similar  and  greater 
labours,  , 


*  Plain  unsilvered  glass,  laid  orer  those  hollows  which  are  to  represent 
-water,  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  as,  like  water,  it  reflects  the 
;greaiest  number  of  rays  at  the  unallfiist  angle,  and  the  least  number  at  the 
^tatest  angle.    R, 
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Whoever  possesses  '  Walpole's  Anecdotes/  will  find  Mr. 
Edwards's  continuation  a  very  useful  book  ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  its  demand  w,  ill  be  such  as  to  cause  a  re- 
publication of  it,  in  a  form  which  may  render  it  more  easily 
attainable  ^  by  the  generality  of  those  to  whom  the  work  may 
be  useful.'*  , 


Abt.  V. — Voyages  and  Travels  to  India ^  Ceylon ^  the  Red 
Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt,  in  the  Years  1802,  1803> 
1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  George,  Viscount  Vakntia, 
In  three  Volumes,     (Concluded  from  vol.  xviii.  p.  383.) 

MR.  SALT  and  his  party  left  Dixan,  August  14,  1805, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Antalow.  They  passed  the 
plain  of  Zarai,  which  reminded  Mr.  Salt  of  the  vale  of 
JEvesham  in  Worcestershire.  ^  The  whole  was  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  disposed  in  ridges  for  the  convenience  of 
irrigating  the  land.'  They  halted  at  a  village  called  Bakauko 
for  the  night,  v^  here  ihey  were  very  poorly  housed,  but  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  inhabitants  with  goat's-flesh,  milk, 
and  honey.  They  stopped  the  next  night  at  the  village  of 
Asceriah,  where  they  experienced  a  very  cold  reception,  and 
seemed  likely  t®  have  no  other  nocturnal  shelter  than  a  tree, 
when  an  old  man  invited  them  to  his  house,  where  they  found 
more  conveniences  than  they  had  seen  before.  From  Asce- 
riah they  travelled  nearly  north-west,  on  account  of  the 
impassable  mountains  to  the  south,  when  they  turned 
over  a  rising  ground,  till  they  came  to  ^Abha,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Baharnegash  Subhart.'  Bahamegash  is  a  title 
which  is  given  to  every  head  man  in  a  village.  Here  they 
found  ah  increase  of  formality  in  the  modes  of  salutation. 
*  No  person  is  permitted  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Ba- 
harnegash without  uncovering  to  the  waist;  nor  is  he  ad- 
dressed by  any  one  except  in  a  w^hisper,  with  the  mouth 
covered  and  applied  close  to  bis  ear.  This  Bahamegash  wa* 
very  liberal  of  his  hydromel,  and  some  of  the  party  drank  two 
brulhes  or  pints.  In  the  next  day's  journey  (Aug.  17),  they 
reached  the  ruinous  village  of  Recaito.  Hence,  moving  to 
the  eastward)  and  afterwards  proceeding  due  south,  they  as- 
cended a  lofty  mountain,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered 
with  acacias,  mingled  nith  a  variety  of  sweet  scented  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.     They  passed  the  night  at  the  village  of 


*•  Preface^  p,  ti. 
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Shihah,  where  a  tolerably  good  house  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Here  they  were  roused  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  by  a  false  alarm.  An  enemy  was  said  to  beat 
hand.  But  the  noise  which  excited  their  apprehensions,  and 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  a  drum^  was  only  that  of  an  old 
woman  grinding  her  corn,  an  operation  which,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
both  in  Arabia  and  India,  is  always  performed  in  the  night. 
On  August  19>  our- travellers 

*  crossed  a  plain,  through  which  ran  a  brook  shaded  with  shrubs, 
and  bordered  with  many  kinds  of  plants  of  exquisite  beauty ; 

-Afterwards  descending  a  rugged  steep,  we  entered  a  valley  of 
rich  pasture  land,  the  grass  of  which  \va^  so  plentifully  mixed 
with  white  and  red  clover,  yellow  crowfoot,  and  dandelion,  that 
it  had  the  exact  appearance  oi  an  English  meadow  in  spring.' 

They  passed  this  night  at  a  village  called  Calaut,  where  they 
experienced  the  hospitality  of  a  mussulmaun.  They  re- 
mained at  this  place  during  the  next  day,  when  a  chieftain, 
called  Tigra  Mokan  Welleta  Samuel 

*  came  down  from  bis  hill  with  a  present  of  a  sheep  and  milk, 
and  also  engaged  to  supply  us  with  people  at  an  early  hbur  on 
the  following  morning.  He  made  an  excuse  for  appearing  in  a 
squalid  dress,  by  informing  me  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his 
brother.  His  shirt  was  blackened  with  dirt,  and  was  to  be  worn 
/eighty  days/ 

On  the  following  day  (August  21),  the  road  which  our 
travellers  took  wound  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  south- 
w^est,  over  rocky  hills  and  cultivated  vales.  About  three 
o'clock  they  arrived  at  Genater,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Agowma. 

'  It  is  a  village  consisting  chiefly  of  conical  huts,  overlooked 
by  a  high  rock,  steep  on  every  side,  and  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  occupied  partially 
by  a  citadel.  Here  we  were  met  by  Siibagadis,  the  elder  of  the. 
four  sons  of  Shum  Woldo.  He  uncovered  him.-elf  with  great 
humility  on  approaching,  and  saluted  us  by  kissing  our  hands; 
he  then  led  us  into  his  state  room,  which  was  not  unlike  a  halt 
in  some  of  our  old  English  mansions,  being  lofty,  and  su:^^>ported 
by  round  posts  in  the  centre.  Here  he  treated  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent fowl-curry,  wheaten  loaves  cooked  in  steam,  and  plenty 
of  maize;  he  als^o  presented  me  with  three  bullocks, ;four  pots 
and  two  skins  of  honey,  as  he  expressed  it  by  the  Ras's  oirden 
All  this  time  his  brother  Aggoos  had  been  standing  hehiud  him, 
not  being  allowed,  as  it  should  seem,  to  sit  in  his  prcience.  Wo 
spent  this  day  very  pleasantly,  being  treated  with  great  hospi-" 
tality  by  the  master  of  the  mansion,  who  was  in  his  manners  by 
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far  the  most  polished  Abyssinian  we  had  yet  seen,  tie  bad  » 
mild  expression  in  his  countenance,  his  features  were  regular, 
his  hair  was  short  and  curly,  but  not  woolly,  and  his  limbs,  though 
^mall,  were  well  formed.'  . 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  and  his  friends  were  enter- 
tained 

^  by  the  sight  of  an  Abyssinian  banquet,  at  which,  although  new 
guests  were  continually  relieving  ihcwje  who  were  satisfied,  w^ 
counted  ninety-five  persons  feeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  hall. 
It  might  frighten  many  a  man  to  go  into  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng  cutting  away  at  the  raw  meat  with  their  Ipng  drawn 
knives,  and  handing  it  about  in  large  pieces,  from  the  higher  to 
those  of  inferior  rank.  Sometimes,  if  it  chanced  to  be  a  coarse 
piece,  it  was  observed  to  go  through  six  or  seven  gradations.  At ' 
the  farther  end  of  the  hall  sat  Subagadis  and  his  wife,  with  her 
female  attendants,  behind  a  half-drawn  curtain.  On  our  enter- 
ing the  hall  we  were  invited  to  take  a  seat  anfong  tliem,  with  . 
vhicb  we  willingly  complied.  The  lady,  whom -we  could  now 
more  particularly  attend  to,  was. young  and  pretty,  and  both - 
gentle  and  agreeable  in  her  manneiTs;  she  asked  me  for  a  pair 
of-  ear-rings  (which  I  had  before  been  erroneously  given  to 
understand  the  Abyssinian  ladies  did  not  wear);  I  sent  accord- 
ingly for  a  pair  of  some  that  I  had  procured  at  Mocha^  and  pre- 
sented them  to  her.' 

On  the  Bight  of  the  ^.%S  they  halted  at  a  village,  where  they 
were  presented  by  the  chief  ^  ^'ith  a  bullock  and  two  sheep,  a 
part  of  o«e  of  which  was  made  into  a  country  curry,  with 
bread  and  maize  for  our  supper/  Our  travellers  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  on  the.£3d,  when  they  stopped  at  the 
village  of  Amba  Manut,  where  a  good  house  was  prepared 
for  their  reception.  After  travelling  about  five  miles  on  the 
£4th,  Mr.  Salt  and  his  party  experienced  a  very  hospitable 
entertainment  at  the  residence  of  Ayto  Guebra. 

•  Maize,  curry,  and  immense  piles  of  bread  being  laid  before 
us,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  to  eat  and  drink  heartily 
was  the  best  conipliment  we  could  pay  them  ;#and  indeed  they 
plied  us  so  fast  with  the  mai^e,  and  that  of  so  good  and  strong  st 
quality,  that  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rise  and  depart 
in  a  hurry,  lest  all  our  servants,  to  whotn  they  bad  been  as  li- 
beral as  ourselves,  should  be  incapable  of  proceeding.' 

After  this  they  rode  some  miles  farther  the  same  day  to  the 
mansion  of  Debib,  chief  of  Negashe,  who  prepared  for  them 
another  p'entiiul  feast.  The  next  day  (August  25)  our  tra- 
yeMers  visited  a  curious  church  or  convent  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tock,  called  Abuhasubha.    it  '  is  situated  qo  one  side  of  fk 
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lock  whicb  commands'  a  view  of  a  ]arg«  .and  beautiful  plain, 
tbiuly  set  with  daroo  and  wiid  date  trees.  The  priests  of  thiar 
temple  were  all  neatly  dres!*ed  in  white  with  light  turbans  or 
rather  wrappers  round  tbeiv  heads.'  Our  travellers  reached 
Derhah  on  the  26tb  of  August.  They  found  this  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  wide  fosse,  and  nK>st  of  the  houses  built 
of  stone.  From  Derhah  they  travelled  ab<}ut  tea  miles  over 
^jarries,  plains,  and  high  rockj  hills« 

*  The  soil  of  the  plains  was  of  a  black  colour,  extremely  rich, 
and  full  twelve  feet  deep,,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  broken,  banks, 
of  a  i$tream  which  runs  meancjering  tl^rougb  it ;  the  hills,  also 
would  admit  of  cultivation,  if  the  large  slo<?3c  with  which  they 
are  encumbered  were  remove^. ;  but  thi»  the  inhabitajata  are  toa 
idle  or  ignorant  to  undertake,  even  on  the  Eat  lan<i;  so  that  it  i« 

.  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  are  able  to  plough  it.  After 
descending  a  steep  pass,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view  of  the, 
hill  of  Antalow,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cbelicut,  where  wc 
were  accommodated  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Ras,  built  on  & 
beautiful  spot  close  to  the  borders  of  a  stream.  We  were  at  thi* 
place  treated  with  more  than  usual  ccu^emoay  and  respect,  and 
were  informed  that  the  Ras  bad  ordered  the  grieate«t  attention  to 
be  paid  to  our  wishes.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  out  to 
fisit  the  church,  attended  b^  a  mwltitude  of  priests,  all  hand-* 
aomely  clothed  in  white.  On  entering  the  firft  gate-way,  they  - 
requested  us  to  take  off  our  shoe^  ^nd  bats,  witii  which  we  im- 
mediately complied/ 

*  From  the  church  we  were  taken  to  the  store-room,  to  yieut 
the  rich  vestments  and  furniture  of  the  opiating  priests,  whicii 
were  of  great  beauty.  Among  other  af  ticUs  were  eleven  mitrea 
ef  pure  silver  inlaid  with  gold,  two  d/etses  of  black  velvet  richly 
studded  with  silver,  a  Idrge  silver  drum  hooped  with  gold,  be-* 
tides  a  rich  Venetian  cloth  very  handsomely  embroidered.  The 
priests  seemed  to  have  much  pleasure  in  shewing  us  tb^ir  wealth,  . 
and  afterwards  conducted  us  to  the  Ra&'a  garden,  which,  thougb 
in  a  very  wild  state  and  overgrown  with  grass,  waa,  enriched  witb 
many  valuable  fruit  trees,  as  oranges,  citroos,  pomegranatesyand 
bananas,  most  of  which,  from-  their  d«KM!s,  being  evidently  de**' 
ri?ed  from  Arabic,  I  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brpught 
from  Arabia/ 

From  Cbelicut  Mr.  Sak  pursued  his  journey  over  numerous- 
bills,  which  skirt  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain  between  that 
place  and  Antalow.  As  our  travellers  approached  Antalow^ 
ihey  had  to  pass  to  the  Kas's  residence  though  an^assemblagi^ 
of  at  least  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 

^  They  pressed  so  hard  to  get  near  us  as  we  were  going  through 
the  first  gate,  over  which  were  sitting  some  of  the  officers  of 
state,  that  it  wai^  with  difficulty  we  could  force  a  pa^sage^    We 
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were  not  allowed  to  dismount  from  our  mules  till  we  had  grot 
into  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
was  seated  the  Ras,  on  a  coVich,  with  two  large  ])iilow6  upon  it 
covered  with  rich  satin  On  each  bide  of  him,  seated  on  I  he  floor, 
which  was  carpetedi  were,  all  his  principal  chiefs,  and  among 
others  our  friend  Ba^arni  gash  Yasous.  On  being  ushered  with 
much  bustle  into  his  presence,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the 
country,  we  bo\^ed  And  then  kissed  ihe  back  of  his  hand,  and  he' 
in  return  kissed  ours;  he  then  pointed  to  a  vacant  couch  on  hirf 
right,  covered  with  a  bf  autiful  skin,  on  which  we  were  imme- 
diately seated.  After  this  the  ususTl  compliments  passed,  the 
Ras  on  his  part  expressing  hTs  pleasure  at  seeing  us,  and  we  on 
our  part  making  a  proper  return,  with  additional  compliments 
from  Lord  Valentia  at  Mocha,  We  were  then  given  to  under- 
stand that  nothinoj  more  was  to  be  said  at  this  visit.  In  a  few' 
minutes  after  Captain  Rudland  was  taken  away  to  inspect  the' 
apartments  allotted  us,  and  on  his  return  we  withdrew,  attended 
by  a  minister  of  the  Ras,  through  whom  we  were  to  communicator 

all  our  wishes/ 

\j  ■  ■    •    ■ 

Mr.  Salt  says  that  the  Ras  is  remarkably  small  in  person; 
and  delicately  formed,  of  sferenty-two  years  of  age,  with  an 
intelligent  cSuntenance  and  considerable  dignity  in  his  de-. 
portment.  The  Ras  said  that  he  seldom  staid  at  home  in  the 
night,  but  took,  his  pleasure  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Our 
travellers  had  a  specimen  of  his  nocturnal  vigilance ;  at  twelve 
he  sent  them  some  clouted  cream,  and  at  four  Mr.  Salt  was 
called  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  morning.  About 
ten  in  the  morning  *  we  were  invited,'  says  Mr.  S. 

*  to  breakfast  with  theRas,^and  were  received  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  yesterday,  being  ^seated  on  a  sofa,  while  his  minister 
was  placed  close  by  on  the  carpet.  We  were  very  plentifully 
|ed  by  the  Ras  himself  with  egg?,  fowl  in  curry,  and  balls  of  a 
mixed  composition  of  wild  celery,  curds  and  ghee,  after  which 
we  were  offered  brjnde ;  but  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to  have  it 
dressed,  the  meat  was  afterwards  brought  grilled,  and  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  handed  to  our,rtiouth8 
by  the  |las,  much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  in  England  feed 
young  magpies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  scene 
that  was  going  on  in  the  mean  time  in  the  hall,  where  the  people 
were  squabbling  and  almost  fighting,  with  their  drawn  knives, 
for  the  raw  meat  that  was  handed  about,  and  the  telF  bread  that 
lay  heaped  up  around  the  table ;  there  were,  however,  some 
masters  of  the  ceremony  who  carried  long  white  sticks,  with 
which  they  frequently  chastised  thoise  who  were  too  ha^ty  ia 
seizing  their  portion/ 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  30,  *  I  was 
sent  for^'  says  Mr.  Salt, 
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*  atfd  found  the  Bas  alone  in  the  hall.  I  then  delivered  toWrrt,^ 
in  the  name  of  Lord  Valentia,  the  presents  sent  by  his  lordship, 
which  consisted  of  two  entire  pieces  of  broad-cloth,  one  blue  and 
the  other  red ;  a  handsome  watch,  a  telescope,  some  pieces  of 
kincaub  and  satin,  a  dress  of  gold  tissue,  a  gold  ring  and  broach, 
and  several  pieces  of  muslin.  Thesie  presents  gave  great  satis- 
faction, more  particularly  those  articles  which  were  new  to  him, 
namely,  the  watch,  telescope,  and  trinkets  ;  and  the  kincaub  and  ' 
gold  dress  he  repeatedly  ordered  to  be  opened  out  before  him. 
^On  stating,  in  the  name  of  his  lordship,  the  impossibility  of  pro-- 
curing  at  Mocha* such  presents  as  he  would  have  wished  to  send, 
he  stopped  me  at  once,  by  expressing  his  entire  satisfaction  with 
what  he  had  received  ;  and  assured  me,  that  his  only  regret  arose 
from  the  impossibility  of  communicating  in  our  own  ^language 
the  friendship  he  felt  for  us,  who,  strangers  as  we  were,  had  come 
•o  far  from  our  parents,  our  friends,  and  our  country,  to  visit 
him,  while  those  who  were  near  him,  and  ought  to  be  friends, 
thought  only  of  making  war  upon  him.' 

Mr.  Salt  then  mentioned  that  the  motive  of  Lord  Valen- 
tia in  sending  him  to  Antalow,  was  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  English  and  the  Abyssiniaus,  of  , 
'which  Mr.  Salt  forcibly  depicted  the  probable  advantages 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Ras.  Some  conversation  then  en- 
sued about  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  delivery  of  the 
cargoes.  The  Ras  mentioned  that  there  was  a  place  on  the 
coast  belonging  to  himself  called  Bur6,  not  more  than,  four 
days  journey  from  Antalow,  well  supplied  with  water  and  cat- 
tle ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  often  solicited  •permission 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  ships  \yhich  were  constantly  pass- 
ing wuihin  sight  of  them.  He  said  that  the  road  between 
Bur6  and  Antalow  was  very^  practicable  for  kafilas,  except- 
ing one  day's  journey,  in  which  no  water  was  to  be  pocured. 
At  the-  Conclusiop  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Salt  requested  a  copy, 
in  Arabic,  of  the  history  of  Abyssinia^  from  the  reign  of  Joas 
to  the  present  tiifie ;  when  the  Ras  said  that  the  chronicled 
were  kept  at  Axum,  and  that  he  woald  take  care  that  Mr, 
Salt  should  not  be  disappointed. 

Antalow  consists  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  houses  with 
conical  thatched  roofs,  erected  upon  an  uneven  rising  ground 
in  the  valley  below.  The  country  around  is  very  uninterest-* 
ing,  and  almost  totally  devoid  of  trees.  In  the  evening  of 
September  1,  our  travellers  went  into  the  hall,  and 

'  found  the  Ras  at  chess,  in  the  midst  of  his  chiefs.  The  chess- 
men, which  are  coarsely  made  of  i^ory,  are  very  large  and 
clumsy ;  when  thejr  have  occasion  to  take  any  of  their  adver- 
,  sary's  pieces,  tbey  strike  it  with  great  force  and  eagerness  from  its 
place.     I  observed  that  their  game  differs  much  from  ours.     Bi- 
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shops  jump  over  the  heads  of  knights,  and  are  only  allowed  ta 
move  three  ^qutret.  The  pawns  more  only  one  step  forward  at 
starting,  and  get  no  rank  by  reaching  the  end  of  the  board ;  they 
play  with  much  noise,  every  person  around,  even  the  slaves,  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  game,  and  seizing  the  pieces  at  pleasure,  to 
shew  any  advisable  move.  We  observccl,  howetcr,  that  they 
always  managed  with  great  ingenuity  to  let  the  Rat  wm  every 
game.' 

On  the  9tb  of  September,  Mr.  Salt  set  out  for  Axuin,  leav- 
ing Captain  Rudland  and  Mr.  Carter  at  Antalow.  Mr.  Salt 
was  accompanied  by  Pearce  and  Andrew  mounted  on  mules, 
and  by  Ibrahim,  as  an  interpreter,  on  foot.  After  traversing  a 
hilly  country  ihey  arrived  at  the  town  of  Mi»ecullah.  Tlie 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam,  and% 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation«  Here  Mr.  Sak  found. the 
Ras,  who  had  set  off.  from  Anta}ow  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Salt  pa9sed  the  night  at  Muccullah.  On  the 
next  day,  after  visiting  the  church,  and  ol)«erving  the  devout 
antics  of  the  AbjssiniftTi  priests,  ke  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  Ras,  who  placed  him  by  hit  side  on  the  couch^  and  fed 
him  with  his  own  hands. 

'There  were  four  chiwges  of  guests  at  ta]^le,  and  three  Iffrge 
jars  of  maize  were  emptied,  each  of  which  contained  at  least 
half  a  hogshead.  I  was  prevailed  on  by  the  Rat  to  eat  asm^l 
portion  of  briiide,  at\d  am  aatiafied  that  it  k  mtrdy  prejudice 
that  deters  us  from  thu  food  J 

On  the  1  Uh  of  September,  Mr.  Salt  pursued  his  jouriicy 
over  the  plain  of  Jambelo»>  extending  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  it>ur  in  breadth,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  high  state  of  citHure,  and  to  contain  at  least  forty  inba* 
bited  villages,  besides  several  in  ruins.  At  night  Mr.  Salt 
slopped  at  the  village  of  Harem ko.  He  departed  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  niorningi  and  arrived  as  night  was  setting  in  at 
the  village  of  Gully budda,  where  he  was  very  hospitably  en-^ 
tertained  by  tlie  chief,  vho  wasr  in  high  spirits,  very  jovial,  and 
^  wished  Mr.  Salt  to  stay  in  the  country,  promising  to  give  hini 
his  daughter  in  marriage* 

*The  next  morning  we  travelled/  says  Mr.  Salt, '  about  three 
piiles  N.  N.  W.  through  a  picturesque  and  tolerably  well  wood-r 
ed  country;  but  the  trees  were  of  a  small  size,  and  scarcely  tim- 
ber. Birds  of  many  difierent  kinds  were  singing  among  the 
branches  of  all  the  lower  trees,  the  extremities  of  which  were 
bung  with  numeroos  nests/ 

On  the  14th  of  September,  part  of  the  road  which  ouf^ 
travellers  pursued  round  rugged  bills  covered  witli  brushwood^ 
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and  along  tfae  edges  of  steep  precipices,  a  fall  from  Khicfb 
into  ^he  plain  below  would  have  been  certain  death.  In 
this  day's  journey  Mr.  Salt  met  a  poor  woman,  who  m^- 
quested  him  to  give  her  some  physic  for  a  child  which  she 
had  at  her  back,  and  which,  according  to  her  report^  was 
afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit.  Before  sun-set  Mr.  Salt  came 
in  sight  of  the  town  of  Adowa,  enveloped  in  smoke. 

*  The  market  was  just  orer,  and  the  people,  who  were  r©* 
lurrjing  to  their  respective  villages,  were  all  curious  enough  to' 
see  the  strangers,  but  tfieynnifor(Dly  behaved  with  much  respect 
and  civility/ 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  proceeded  to  examine  the 
curiosities  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  liieir  way  to 
inspect  the  church  of  St.  Mariam,  they  were  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  who  pressed  forward  to  get  ^  sight  ' 
of  them, '  shouting  and  laii^hing,  and  the  women  making  a 
clapping  noise  peculiar  to  themselves,  all  expressive  of  their 
pleasure  and  astonishment/ 

When  Mr.  Salt  came  out  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
which  he  visited,  and  which  is  the  most  respectable  in  ^p^ 
pearance  of  any  at  Adowa,  a  woman  fell  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plored him  to  heal  h^r  son,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  *  It 
was  mot  without  difficulty,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  that  I  was  able 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity.' 

On  approaching  Aximi,  Mr.  Salt  passed  the  ruins  of  a  great 
number  of  fallen  obelisks,  some  of  which  are  plain,  and  others 
carefully  sculptured.  He  was  soon  after  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  an  obelisk  which  is  still  erect.  -  ^ 

'  It  is/  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  undoubtedly  the  one  mentioned  by 
Poncet,  and  afterwards  described  and  drawn  by  Bruce.  Ic 
is  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  curiously  carved,  and  in  excellent  proportion.  ,  My 
attention  was,  for  a  long  Ume,  rivetted  on  this  beautiful  and. 
extraoi:dinary  monument,  of  which  however  the  elevation, 
published  by  the  traveller  last  mentioned,  can  furnish  no 
idea.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  method  by  which  silctir 
a  solid  mass  of  granite  was  raised;  and  the  astonishment  ea^* 
cited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work  was  more  particularly 
striking  after  passing  through  a  country  now  reduced  to  so 
.  rude  a  state  as  Abyssinia.  A  little  way  below  this  only  ojbe-' 
lisk  that  has  withstood  the  effects  of  time,  and  which  ap- 
pears so  perfect,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  lately 
erected,  we  came  opposite  to  the  church,  which  Bruce  has  most 
unjustly  depreciated,  since,  when  compared  with  all  others  in 
Tigre,  it  has  no- rival  (excf  p'  ChelicUt)  with  respect  to  sii^e,  rich- 
ness, or  sanctity.' 

'  In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  the  chief  priest  and  pthers, 
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who  ceime  with  tVwlr  books  to  try  me  in  the  Scripture.  Bfjr 
knowled^.  though  not  very  great,  was  fortunately  ftilly  equal  to 
enable  me  to  answer  or  evade  all  their  qutfstions,  so  that  I  came 
off  with  great  credit,  and  the  high  priest  kissed  my  hand  in  rap- 
ture, at  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  book/ 

About  hnlf  a  mile  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the 
church,  Mr.  Salt  had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  an  upright 
stone,  with  au  inscription  in  Greek  cliaracters,  which  he  very 
carefully  copied,  and  which  himself  and  his  friends  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  elucidate.  The  date  of  the  inscrip* 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  330,  and  it  is  principally  curioos  a» 
tending  to  prove  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  die 
country  at  that  period,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gods  of 
Greece.  Mr.  Salt  found  the  obelisk,  which  we  have  men- 
tmtied  above,  to  be  extremely  different  from  the  sketch  ex- 
hibited by  Bruce.  The  ornaments  which  Bruce  calls  tri- 
glyphs,  metopes,  and  guttae  are,  as  Mr.  Salt  says,  most  regu- 
ferly,  instead  of  being  irregularly  disposed. 

'  The  broad  side&*of  it  front  north  and  south,  of i  which  only  thfe 
south  is  sculptured,  it  is  inferior  in  siae  to  one  that  has*  fallen' 
down,  which  aUo  differs  from  this  in  the  form  of  its  ornaments, 
and  in^its  having  been  carved  on  both  sides,  or  else  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  to  the  corresponding  one  of  that  which  is  now  stand- 
ing.' **From  my  account  of  Axum,*'  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Brace's  description  </ the  *  mountain  of  red  marble,* 
of  the  '  wall  cut  out  of  the  same  five  feet  high,'  with  its  'one 
hundred  and  thii<ty-three  pedestals,  on  which  stood  "colossal  sta- 
tues of  the  dog-star,  two  of  which  only  were  remaining,*  and  of 
the  road  cut  between  the  wall  and  the  mountain,  are  statement* 
contrary  to  the  existing  facts,  or,  at  least,  so  extremely  exagger- 
^ed  as  to  cast  strong  doubts  upon  his  authority." 

The  inhabitants  of  Axum  are  said  to  exhibit  less  mark* 
of  civility  and  subordination  than  those  of  the  other  places 
Arough  which  Mr.  Salt  passed.  The  mode  of  aj>prehehding 
offenders  is  very  curious. 

'When -any  person  is  injured,  hn  first  attempt  is  to  get  hold  of 
his  adversary's  apparel,  which,  having  fastened  in  a  hand  knot 
to  bis  own,  nothing  can  force  him  to  quit  till  he  gets  into  the 
pi^sence  of  his  superiors,  to  whose  decision  he  means  to  appeal: 
and  it  is  singular  that  those  who  may  have  stolen  double  the 
ralue  of  their  garment,  will  not  consent  to  part  with  it  in  ordeif 
to  escape,  from  the  disgrace  attached  to  such  i  proceeding.' 

On  his  return  to  Antalow,  Mr.  Salt,  while  at  Adowa,  re» 
oetved  a  poUte  iuvitation  frotn  Ozoro  Tiahai.  In  the  even- 
ing he  waited  on  this  Abyssinian  princess,  who  w-as  expect'* 
kg  4>ifin  with  a  large  party  of  her  friends  and  atteA^lants^     Sh6 
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was  seated  in  a  recess  on  a  couch,  with  the  lower  part  of 
her  face  covered.  She  gave  Mr.  Salt  a  most  gracious  re- 
ception. '  What  was  wanting  in  conversation  was  made  up 
b^  laughing/ joking,  and  drinking;  for  the  lady  most  urgent!^ 
plied  us  all  with  maize,  taking  at  the  same  time  an  equal  por- 
tion herself.'  This  lady  told  Mr.  Salt  that  she  had  heard  of 
Bruce,  '  but  had  never  seen  him;  that  he  was  a  great  favourite 
boih  of  Ozoro  Esther  and  of  the  Iteghe.'  n 

On  one  of  the  following  days  Mr.  Salt  met  on  his  route  an 
old  priest  named  Altula  Lucus,  who  said  that  he  had  formerly 
been  , 

*  w^l  acquainted  with  Yagoube  (Bruce)  at  Gondar.  On  my 
questioning  him,  he  said  that  Bruce  lived  at  Koscam,  and  made 
two  attempts,  the  first  of  which  failed,  to  visit  the  Nile.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  went  to  stop  the  courst  of  that  river;  and  as 
they  believed  J)e  could  make  gold  and  turn  any  waters,  they 
thought  him  capable  of  accomplishing  this  project.' 

He  said  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  not  well  acquainted  either 
with  the  language  of  Anihara  or  of  Tigre  ; — that  he  was 

*  a  great  favourite  of  Tecl a  Haimanout,  with  whom,  however,  he 
had  once  quarrelled,  on  account  of  the  Sultan's  taking  off  bis  hat  . 
or  his  turban,  which  he  indignantly  resented.' 

Mr.  Salt  returned  to  Antalow  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  found  all  his  ^friends  safe  and  happy  to  see  him  again. 
Captain  Rudland  was  absent  from  Antalow  with  the  Ras  for 
abo^t  fifteen  days,  during  Mr.  Salt's  excursion  to  Axum. 
The  J4?urnal  which  Captain  Rudland  kept  in  this  interval  is 
inserted  in  this  part  of  the  \york,  and  is  an  amusing  portion  of 
the  performance.  Capt.  Rudland  was,  during  the  whole  time, 
treated  with  cordial  kindness  by  the  Ras,  whose  character 
appears  in  a  very  aniiable  light.  Captain  R.  usually  formed 
one  of  the  Ras's  fishing  and  hunting  parties,  of  both  which  di- 
versions he  was  very  fond.  The  mode  of  hunting  which  ja 
followed  by  the  Rae  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  The  Ras  has  about  fifty  dogs,  of  an  in- 
ferior sort,  not  unlike  the  Englif<h  lurcher,  and  at  kast  five 
hundred  men.     *  ->■ 

*  These  are  disposed  among  the  thickets  of  acacia,  with  which 
the  small  hills  around  are  covered,  in  order  to  rouse  the  deer, 
bares,  grouse,  partridges^  and  guinea  fowl.  As  soon  as  one  of  these 
is  put  up  (for  the  birds  fly  only  to  a  very  short  distance),  i^  is 
instantly  pursued  by  the  dogs  and  men  who  happen  to  be  nearest. 
Upon  this  an  universal  shout  and  yell  is  set  up,  which  so  frio^htens 
the  poor  animal,  that,  together  ^ith  the  keenness  of  the  do^s,  it 
seldom  happenis  that  it  eacapes/ 
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On  this  day,  as  Captain  Rudland  entered  the  first  gate  \o 
the  hall  of  the  Ras*s  residence  at  Muccullah, 

*  the  knife  was  flourishing  over  the  cow's  throat ;  for,  if  the  ani- 
mal ean  be  killed  in  the  presence  of  the  Ras,  it  is  not  only  consi- 
dered as  the  more  respectful,  but  the  brinde  is  the  more  delici- 
ous. In  the  present  instance,  the  skin  was  only  partly  taken  off, 
and  a  favourte  slice  of  the  flesh  was  brought  immediately  to  table,  • 
the  muscles  of  which  continued  to  quiver  till  the  whole  was  de- 
voured.' 

While  Captain  Rudland  was  at  Muccullah,  he  was  present 
at  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
He  observed  no  demonstrations  of  grief  in  any  of  the  attend- 
ants but  the  women,  who  scratched  their  temples,  foreheads, 
and  noses,  till  '  they  were  as  raw  as  brinde.'  Captain  R.  had 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  Muccullah  princess  Ozoro 
Endett, 

•  and  three  other  ladies  belonging  to  the  chief  men  of  the  place; 
they  appeared  by  no  means  alarmed  at  my  presence,  but  rather 
otherwise,  for  they  invited  me  to  sit  down,  with  which  1  accord- 
ingly complied.  The  Ozdro  was  covered  with  trinkets  and 
chains  of  gold  and  silver;  even  her  shoes,  in  the  hands  of  her 
slave  girls,  were  of  silver  studded  with  gold.  These  ladies  were 
Tery  free  in  examining  my  dress  and  skin  ;  but  nothing  seemed 
to  excite  their  surprise  so  much  as  my  hair,  which,  until  they 
touched  it,  they  would  not  believe  to  be  natural/ 

This  princess  is  said  by  Captain  R.  to  be  an  excellent  agri- 
culturist. We  are  told  that  she  always  gets  three  crops  in  ai 
year,  and  that  she  has  trenches  cut  from  the  river  to  irrigate 
her  fields,  whenever  it  is  requisite. 

Mr.  Salt  gives  the  following  account  of  a  grand  feast  which 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Ras's  mansion  after  his  re- 
turn to  Antalow.  - 

'  A  long  table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  in  a  recess,  the  floor  of  which  was  raised 
about  half  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  room,  was  a  couch,  with 
two  large  pillows -covered  wJth  striped  satin,  and  behind  this  stood 
a  lower  coucTi  covered  with  a  handsome  skin.  The  Ras  led  the 
way,  leaning  on  two  of  bis  principal  chiefs,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  higher  couch,  inviting  us.  at  the  same  time,  to  occupy  the 
couch  behind.  The  chiefs  in  the  mean  time  ranged  themselves 
>  on  their  haunches  (for  there  were  no  benches)  on  each  side  of 
the  table,  and  behind  the  Ras,  crowding  in  two  or  three  ranks  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  room.  The  sides  of  the  table  were 
covered  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  piles  of  tcft  bread  in  the  form 
of  round  thin  pancakes,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter^  and 
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down  the  middle  of  the  table  was  ranged  a  single  row  of  dishes, 
consisting  of  a  hot  curry  made  of  fowl,  mutton,  ghee,,  and  curds. 
A  quantity  of  fine  wheaten  bread  in  large  rolls  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Ras ;  these  he  broke,  and  first  distributed  to  us,  ^ 
and  afterwards  to  some  of  the  (Chiefs  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed. This  ceremony  served  as  a  signal  to  begin  the  feast ;  upon 
which  several  female  slaves,  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  tables 
(having  previously  washed  their  hands  in  the  presence  of  th^  . 
Has)  dipped  the  tefl  bread  into  the  curries  and  other  dishes,  and 
distributed  it  among  the  guests.  ^  nian^  whose  partl(%ular  busi- 
ness it  was,  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Ras,  who  immedi- 
ately handed  a  portion  to  us,  and  then  to  some  of  the  chiefs, 
whojon  receiving  it,  got  up  and  bowed:  balls  also  of  curds, 
greens,  and  teft  bread  mixed  together  were  handed  about.  Dur- . 
iDg  this  time  the  cattle  were  killing  on  th,e  outside  of  the  hall. 
Thfs  is  done  by  laying  the  beast  down  on  the  ground,  and  with, 
a  jambea  knife  nearly  separating  the  head  from  the  body,  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  '*  Bis  m'  Allah  Guebra  Menfus  Ke- 
dus,"  a  style  of  invocation  that  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
followers  of  Mahommed.  The  skin  is  then  stripped  with  all 
possible  expedition  from  one  side  of  the  animal,  andthe  entrails, 
lights,  liver,  and  tripes  are  taken  out,  which  latter  the  attendants 
voraciously  devour  as  their  perquisite,  sometimes  even  without 
paying  much  regard  to  .the  trouble  of  cleaning  them.  The 
flesh  of  the  animal,  of  which  the  rump  and  heart  are  considered 
as  prime  delicacies,  is  cut  into  large  pieces,  and  while  the  fibres 
are  yet  quivering,  is  brought  in  to  the  guests,  who,  by  this  tinie, 
have  consumed  as  much  as  they  please  of  the  curries  and  other 
dishes.  The  brinde,  as  the  raw  flesh  is  called,  Was  in  irregular  ^ 
pieces,  but  commonly-  adhering  to  a  bone,  by  which  the  attend-  , 
ants  carried  it ;  it  was  then  handed  round  to  the  chiefs,  who, 
with  their  crooked  knives,  cut  ofFa  large  steak,  which  they  after- 
wards dissected  very  dexterously  into  strips,  about  ha)f  an  inch 
in  diameter,  holding  it  at  the  same  time  between  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  the  left  hand.  Having  thus  prepared  their  n^eat,  they 
took  it  up  with  the  left  hand  and  put  it  into  their  mouths ;  such 
at  least  was  the  usual  practice  with  the  Ras  and  all  the  chiefs  ^ 
whom  we  had  an  oppprtunity  of  observing,  on  this  and  many 
other  occasions.  I  mention  these  seemingly  trifling  particulars, 
to  shew  that  Bruce  rs  mistaken  when  he  asserts,  that  **  no  man  in 
Abyssinia,  of  any  fashion  whatever,  feeds  himself,  or  touches  his 
own  meat^''  indeed  so  far  from  this  delicacy  being  observed,  it  is 
extremely  common  for  the  highest  chiefs  to,  help  their  neighbours 
round,  and  not  unfrcquently  even  their  women,  as  we  afterwards 
particularly  observed  at  the  table  of  Gusmati  Ischias,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  fashion  at  Gondar  when  Bruce  was  there.  If  the 
piece  happened  not  to  please  the  person  wh6  cut  it  off^  he  band- 
ed it  to  p  dependant  behind  him»  from  whom  it  sometimes  passed 
to  a  seventh  hand,  if  not  approved.  •  While  the  brinde  was  serv- 
ing up,  of  which  the  quantity  consumed  is  scarcely  credible,  the 
maize  was  distributed  about  very  plentifully  in  brulhes,  or  Vene- 
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tian  glasses,  horns  being*  used  only  for  booza.  The  first  party 
being  satisfied,  retired  from  table,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  inferior  rank,  by  winch  the  remain^  of  the  brinde  were  con- 
sul' A^tVr  these  came  a  third,  a  fourth^  and  even  a  fifth 
; n  .  \'  vf;r(bli<fed  to  content  them9elve9  with  the  coarse 
t^*'  ri  ^iu^U'  horn  of  booza,  and  were  driven  away  by 
t^--  •'•'  •'  'lie  cerrinonie^,  before  they  had  taken  their  fill. 
J  -  ■  i  ■>  ."..lu^u*:  of  t;«e  least,  the  il:is  sent  off  from  th.c  table 
}?\  ■  •  ■«:  icfs  of  teft  bread,  for  the  followers  of  those  chiefs 
rn.^  i.»#o.»ir.  i  he  whole  ended  with  a  vio'ent  scramble  for 
tf  •  '  'M>  i  "kes,  during'  which  it  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette^ 
t'/  .;'  '  <  as  much  uproar  and  confusion  as  posj^ibk.  During  the 
itun  there  were  a  few  boys  permitted  to  remain,  by  favour,  under 
the  tubl-::,  to  pick  up  what  fell  from  the  guests  ;'  but  if  ^ny  one 
be  discovered  there  who  has  not  permission,  he  is  beaten  severely 
by  blows  given  with  the  elbow.  There  were  also  one  or  two  men 
with  smaij  crosses  in  their  hands,  which  they  held  out7  intimat- 
ing thereby  that  they  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fast/ 

Before  Diir  travellers  left  Antalow,they  had  a  visit,  from  the 
keeper  of  ^'tfie  Ras's  cows,  *  who  was  daily  in  the  habits  of 
bringing  them -milk,  in  return  for  some  physic  that  Captaia 
Kudland  gave  him,  to  drive  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  *\a  devil 
in  Ms  inside/'  which  most  fortunately  succeeded,'  We  have 
quoted  this  and  one  or  two  similar  passages,  to  shew  the  strong 
tendency  which  there  is  in  the  eastern  idiom  of  thought  and 
expression,  to  ascribe  physical  maladies  to  supernatural 
causes,  and  particularly  to  the  agency  of  demons.  This  ten- 
dency is  always  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  more 
ignorant  and  barbarous.  Like  the  belief  in  apparitions  and 
other  delusions,  it  can  be  completely  effaced  only  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  philosophy. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  said  to  be  paid  to  ceremony  at 
Antalow. 

•  No  one  in  public  addresses  the  Ras  without  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  uncovering  to  the  waist ;  but  after  the  first  address 
they  are  often  permitted  to  speak  sitting.  This  does  not  hold 
good,  however,  in  their  pr^ivate  parties,  where  they  all  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  ground  in  a  roost  happy  equality.  Equals  salute 
each  other  by  kissing  when  they  meet,  and  repeat  their  compli- 
ments over  and  over  again, like  their  neighbours  the  Arabs.  With 
all  their  freedom  they  are  scrupulous  observers  of  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  established  among  themselves,  and  are  particular- 
ly attentive  to  their  friends,  especially  at  meals,  where  they  make 
it  a  point  to  feed  each  other.' — *  In  the  decision  of  causes, 
which  ever  party  may  be  in  the  wrong,  it  generally  turns  to  the 
advantage  (^  the  Ras,  who  decides  the  matter,  The  parties  begin 
by  denying  each  other's  statement ;  one  then  proceeds  to  say, 
ibat  if  be  is  found  in  the  wrong,  he  will  forft^it  to  the  judge  a 
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«[uantHy  of  «alt,  a  mule,  slaves,  or  gold,  or  whatever  the  other 
tnay  be  willlnj^  to  stake  upon  his  veracity.  The  other  having 
agreed  to'a  fixed  penalty,  the  cause  is  put  ofi  until  further  evi- 
<leoce  is  brouorht,  when  the  party  in  the  wron^  is  convicted,  and 
punished  only  i^y  the  loss  of  what  he  had  voluntarily  pledged 
himself  to  risk  ;  thdy  then  kiss  the  ground  and  retire/ 

Landed  property  is  said  to  descend,  by  inheritance^  from 
father  to  son  ;  hut  all  the  children  have  a  claim  to  a  main-  ^ 
tenance.  The  Ras  never  thinks  of  removing  any  chief  while 
the  accustomed  tribute  is  paid.  The  great  men  take  a8  many 
wives  as  they  please,  '  Shum  Woldo  had  forty  wives,  and  left 
behind  him  upwards  of  one  hundred  children.'  The  presence 
of  t|ie  priest  is  not  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  the  nuptial 
engagement.  Married  women  are  not  allowed  5uch  an  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  other  sex  as  has  been  affirmed. 
Mr.  Salt  says,  that  a  brinde  feast  is  not  followed  by  such  gross 
and  disgusting  scenes  as  Mr.  Bruce  has  depicted ;  and  that 
the  practice  of  cutting  steaks  of  flesh  from  the  living  animal 
is. unknown  in  Abyssinia.     The  higher  orders  are 

*  extremely  regular-  in  attending  to  the  established  fast-days, 
which  take  up  one-third  of  the  year ;  but  this  doe«  not  hold  good 
with  the  tower  class,  who  devour  rather  than  eat  whatever  they 
<an  get  at  a)l  times.  They  are  charitable  in  assisting  tjie  dis- 
tressed, and  our  servants  often  saved  bread  to  give  to  beggars, 
which,  at  the  time  that  we  returned  from  Adpwa,  wci^  \cry  nu- 
merous, sitting  by  the  highway.'  ' 

The  royal  family  are  no  longer  confined,  as  formerly,  to  the 
mountains  of  Wechne  or  Way-gne,  but  are  placed  under  the 
chiefs  of  the  diflferent  provinces  The  Abyssmians  have  no 
manufactures  of  importance.  Though  many  parts  of  the 
country  produce  the  cotton  plant,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  the  cottQU  from  the 
seed ;  and  they  import  from  India  what  is  itecessary  for  their 
dress. 

On  the  10th  of  October  our  travellers  had  a  farewell  inter- 
view with  the  good  and  kind-hearted  Ras. 

'  I  took,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  this  last  opportunity"  of  again  re- 
commending Pearce  to  his  protection,  as  his  own  guest,  and  our 
countryman.  This  he  most  feelingly  promised.  Our  parting 
was  an  unpleasant  raonivnt  to  us  all ;  the  Ras  himself  was  much 
affected,  and  could  noc  speak  at  the  time  he  took  us  by  the 
hands.' 

At  the  house-  of  Basha  Abdallah,  on  their  rettim,*5iur  tra- 
sellers  found  an  old  man  who  went  with  Bruce  to  •Gondar,- 
«ad  «e\cral  other  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
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transactions  of  the  last  tbirty-five  years.  These  persons 
Sigreed  in  saying  that  '\  ; 

'  Bruce  passed  four  months  at  Adoiira;  that  he  did  not  speak  the 
language  of  Tigr^ ;  but  aflerwards  made  himself  in  pai:t  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Acfibaric;  that  he  wasWoyear3at(7bndar,  and  visited 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  was  robbed  of  his  books  and<  instru- 
ments: that  two  of  the  battles. of  Serbraxos  were  fought  some 
time  (two  years)  before  h^  came  into  the  country,  and  that  a 
third  engageniient  took  place  afterwards  at  the  same  spot,  at  which, 
however,  Bruce  was  not  present,  as  he  never  went  out  to  war, 
and  at  the  particular  time  alluded  to  was  actually  at  Gondar ; 
that  the  king  gave  him  a  house,  but  no  land,  command,  or  em- 
ploy, during  bis  stay  in  the  country  ;  that  he  was  a  good  horse- 
man, and  used  to  shoot  from  his  ss^ddle;  that  he  had  two  inter- 
preters, Michael  and  Georges,  of  whom  one  spoke  Greek,  and 
the  other  wrote  Arabic ;  and  that  when  he  was  at  Adovva,  he  re- 
sided in  the  house  of  Yannes,  who  sent  fifteen  mules  for  him  from 
Dixan/ 

At  the  village  of  Gunduftch  an  old  gentleman^  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Gondar^  told  Mr.  Salt  that 

f  Bruce  was  a  great  favourite  with ,  this  king,  who  gave  him  an 
excellent  house  to  live  in,  and  provided  him  with  food,  but  that 
he  never  gave  him  any  land  nor  command ;  that  he ,  was  much 
with  the  Iteghe  and  Ozoro  Esther,  and  but  httle  with  the  Ras  ; 
that  he  never  went  out  to  war  during  his  stay  in  the  country^ 
but  kept  mi^ch  in  the  house,  and  was  very  curious  after  plants, 
stones,  &c/ 

Mr.  Salt  details  other  similar  communications  respecting 
Bruce,  which  tepd  to  discredit  some  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  represents  himself  to  have  had  a  share. 

.  At  Barraddo  our  travellers  were  put,  into  a  shed,  part  of 
whicl^  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  the  Hazorta  tribe,  which 
was  come  to  assist  in  getting  iu  the  harvests 

'  In  the  evening,'  says  Mr,  Salt,  '  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  manner  of  living  ^mong  these  people,  and  of  gj^in- 
ing  additional  information  concerning  them.  Their  evening's 
meal  consisted  solely  of  coarse  cakes  of  bread,  which  were  made 
from  the  grain  collected  that  day  in  the  field.  The  old  won^an 
first  sifted  away  a  portion  of  the  husks ;  the  grain  was  then 
ground  by  her  and  a  young  girl,  and  afterwards  mixed  up  into  a 
thick  hatter,  whicl:^  was  spread  out  with  the  hand  on  a  broken 
dish,  placed  over  a  brisk  fire ;  the  old  woman  and  the  girl  in  the 
mean  time  being  busily  engaged  in  watching  its  progress.  An 
old  Aan,  who  seemed  to  be  the  heiad  of  the  family*  was  sitting 
at  his  ease  smoaking  a  country  hookah ;  a  boy  about  sixteen 
Ifraf  lolling  oil  a  seftt  iq  a  recess,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ro9m. 
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and  two  children,  a  cow,  and  ai  few  goats,  formed  so  excellent  a 
group,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  drawing  it.  The 
family  had  scarcely  patience  enough  to  wait  till  the  6rst  cake 
was  baked ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  taken  from  the  fire  than  it  was 
most  eagerly  devoured,  and  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  the  old 
wodian  picked  out  of  the  ashes  every  crumb  that  had  dropped. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  be  perfectly  happy  over  this  frugal  ^e-  ' 
past,  which  was  concluded  with  a  hearty  draught  of  water/ 

As  our  travellers  approached^Arkekp,  they  were  under  np 
small  anxiety  lest  the  report  which  they  had  heard  on  tlie 
road  of  the  absence  of  the  ship,  should  prove  true; 

'  in' which  case/  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  from  our  former  experience  of  ' 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  dola,  we  anticipated  no  small  trouble 
and  personal  hazard.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  uf  our  at- 
tendants, I  had  ventured  ^to  express  myself  perfectly  certain 
that  the  ship  would  make  her  appearance  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  coast ;  and  by  a  most  fortunate  coincidence,  as  the  clay  broke, 
we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  vessel  in  (he  oiBng,  which  we 
were  soon  couvinc^ed  was  no  other  than  the  Panther.  The  effect 
which  this  had  on  the  whole  party  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived; 
the  old  Baharnegash,  in  particular^  kissed  my  band  with  profound 
respect,  saying,  "You  know  every  thing/' 

Our  travellers  departed  from  Massowah  on  the  14th  of 
j^ovember^  1805^  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  19th. 
ilie  wind  most  providentially  changed  one  point,  or  their 
destruction  would  have  been  inevitable.  Qn  the  25th  they  < 
'anchored  in  Arkeko  bay,  but  were  prevented  from  receiving 
any  succour  or  supplier,  owing  to  th^  capricious  hostility  of  the 
natives.  On  the  9th  of  Deceniber  they  fortunately  reached 
the  harbour  of  Jidda.  Here  Lord  V.  detaib  his  reception  by 
'the  Vizier,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  ceremonial  particulars, 
which  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  the  work.  For  instance, 
his  Urdship  tells  us  thaf,  at  the  Viziers  levee,  he  had  '  art 
oldfashioned  large  elbow  chair  placed/or  him,  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  mndow,  and  tha(  it  was  covered  with  very  rich 
cushions,  while  plain  English  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
other  gentlemen.* 

Lord  Valentia  and  his  friends  at  first  found  many  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  requisite  stores, 
&c.  for  the  ship,  but  these  various  obstructions  were  gradually 
removed  by  presents  to  the  Vizier  and  his  subordinate  agents, 
l^rd  V.  however,  did  not  isuccted  in  obtaining  two  large  pigs 
which  he  had  seen  at  the  Vizier's  gate,  and  which  his  lordship 
deemed  very  unfit  inhabitants  for  so  holy  a  place;  bathe  was 
told  by  the  iVlussulmau«3  that  the  smelt  of  the  swim  did  their 
hgrses  ^ood. 
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*  The  hoases  at  Jidda  are. far  superior  to  those  at  Mocha, 
They  are  built  of  lai^e  blocks  of  very  fine  inadrapore.  The  door- 
ways are  handsomely  arched  ami  covered  with  fret-work  oma- 
tnents  caived  in  the  Mone,  not  ptit  on  in  plas'ter:  the  zig-za<^so 
prevalent  in  the  Saxon  arch  was  the  most  common.  The  window* 
are  numefous  and  large.  "I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  re- 
-aemblance  which  exists  between  these  arches  and  those  in  our 
cathedrals;  some  were  pointed  Irke  the  Gothic,  including  three 
semicircular  windows  ;  others,  particularly  those  which  were 
over  the  doors,  were  flat  like  the  Saxon,  and  retired  one  within 
another,  till  the  inner  one  was  sufficiently  small  to  receive  the 
door,  which  is  never  large,  Jidda  is  a  new  town  ;  but  these  ex- 
cellent houses  are  probably  formed  after  the  model  of  the  more 
ancient  habitations  of  Mecca.  If  so,  the  architecture  we  call  - 
Gothic  existed  in  Arabia  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.* 

On  Deceitiber  9,5  our  travellers  paid  their  compliments  to 
the  Vizier.  They  were  conducted  to  a  large  open  court,  at 
one  eiid  of  which  was  an  apartment  carpeted  and  elevated. 

*  Close  to  the  elevated  apartment  on  the  right  entrance,'  says 
his  lordship  with  no  small  complacency^  *  was  the  seat  of  honour, 
large  enotfgk  to  hold  two.  It  had  a  covering  of  wood,  and  was  or- 
namented with  beautiful  silk  carpeting  and  cushions.     I  was 

SEATED  HERE.' 

Lord  Valentia  and  his  friends  quitted  the  harbour  of  Jidda 
on  the  secood  of  January,  1806.  On  the  26th  they  reached  the 
anchoring  ground  of  Suez.  Lord  V.  informed  the  do! a  that  it 
ivas  his  wish  to  depart  for  Cairo  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
begged  his  permission  tohire  camels  for  the  journey,  and  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  Arabs  for  his  protection* 
I>ord  Valentia  crossed  the  desert  fr^iir  Suez  with  a  kafila^ 
under  the  protection  of  Shech  Chedid.  Before  their  depar- 
ture, his  lordship  says  of  this  Arabian  chief,  that  he  drank 
abundance  of  brandy ;  but  not  satisfied  with  tbat^  he  afterwards 
added  to  it  a  few  glasses  of  gin. 

.•• 

*  1  one  day/  says  his  lordship,  '  sent  a  dram  to  the  door  (br 
his  chief  follower  ;  he  saw  it,  and  said  laughing,v  "  Aye,  I  know 

.  be  drinks,  but  he  must  not.do  it  before  me."    Thi$  was  a  mArk 
of  respect  due  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  not  to  violate  the 

law  in  his  presence.'     Chedid  '  frequently  spoke  of  hiji 

family  ;  told  us,  laughing,  he  had  four  wives^  who  beat  him,  and 
that  he  wished  we  would  give  him  something  to  make  him  strong. 
He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  I  told  him  I  would  visit 
him.  He  said  nothing  would  make  him'so  happy ;  that  he  would 
give  me  plenty  to  eat,  a  horse  to  ride,  and  a  tent  to  sleep  in,  but 
that  he  h«id  nothing  to  drink  but  water.  He  said  he.  was  called 
the  English  Shtch — that  be  loved  the  English^  and  ooly  wbh^d 
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*  that  they  had  the  country,  instead  of  the  Turks,  who  were  all 
iraiscals.  The  Mamelukes  were  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as 
they.  He  ur^ed  me  frequently  to  tell  him  why  wejia(}  not  kept 
it,  and  when  we  meant  to  return,  lie  assured  me  that  all  the 
Arab  tribes  were  most  anxious  for  us,  but  that  they  would  be  • 
glad  even  to  have  the  French,  in  preference  to  their  present 
masters.  An  assertioif  which  I  firmly  believe,  for  the  con>moa 
people  were  in  a  n^iucli  better  situation  under  the  French  govern-  , 
ment;  for  the  impositions  were  then  less,  and  grrain  cheaper,  as 
all  import  was  stopped  by  the  activity  of  the  British  cruizers.* 

Lord  V.  travelled  from  Suez  io  a  takterouane>  or  species  of  * 
palanquin,  which  is  slung  between  two  camels.  The  other 
gentlemen  went  in  mohaffas^  or  a  kind  of  little  couches,  two  of 
which  were  slung  sideways  ou  the  opposite  sides  of  a  camel^ 
with  an  awning  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Both  the  takterouane 
and  the  moha^'as  are  rapresented  as  uneasy  modes  of  travel* 
ling.     Lord  V.  collected  during  the  journey 

*  several  beautiful  specimens  of  Egyptian  pebble,  with  which  the 
whole  road  was  covered,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  camels. 
The  only  vegetable  productions  which  I  saw,  were  a  few  stunted 
mimosas,  an  artemisia,  which  is  ]>robably  the  absinthium  of 
Bruce,  an  echium  with  a  purple  blossom,  and  an  elegant  but  leai*- 
less  spartium,  with  a  purple  and  white  blossom.' 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  kafila  reached  the  highest 
ground  betweeti  Suez  and  Cairo,  when  they  had  a  view  of  die 
fertile  plain  of  Egypt,  dark  with  verdure,  and  permeated  by 
tlie  Nile.  On  the  l6th  Lord  V.  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  British  factory. 

We  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  the  remainder  of 
his  lordship's  travels.  Among  the  Fr^ich  who  escorted  iiitn 
to  the  pyramids  was  one,  who  assured  him  that  when 
Bubnatparte  visited  the  same  spot,  he  had  ordered  a  man 
to  ife  let  down  with  a  cord  iuto  the  well  in  this  mysterious 
fabric  ;  but,  after  he  had  descended  to  some  depth,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  get  him  out,  owing  probably  to  some  curve  in  the 
structure^  or  some  fortuitous  obstruction.  'Lord  V.  passed 
down  the  Nile  to  Rosetta,  through  a  country  which  was,  in 
general,  highly  cultivated  and- crowded  with  villages,  but 
^  which  afforded  no  variety  of  scene.  In  some  conversation 
M'hich  Lord  V.  had  here  with  M.  Rosetti,  this  latter  gentle* 
man,  who  was  consul  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  had  long  been  resident  in  Egypt,  informed  bis  lordship 
(hat  he  knew  Bruce  well  while  in  that  country,  atid  that  he 
had  begun  to  read  bis  book,  but  had  never  finished  it,  fro«3  his 

*  many  mistatements  respecting  Ali  Bey,  all  the  adventures  with  ^ 
Miom  ware,  to  his  knowledge,  romances.    <*  You  may  kfiiow,*^ 
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said  he,  "  that  Bruce  never  saw  Ali  Bey,  by  the  descriptioB  be 
gives  of  the  diamonds  iu  his  turban;  every  one  will  inform  you 
that  no  Mameluke  ever  wore  any  jewels  there ;  it  is  contrary  to  < 
their  custom.*' 

As  Lord  V.  was  about  to^land  at  Alexandria,  he  mast  have 
been  highly  gratified,  for  he  tells  us,  that  *  the  fort  of  Pharos 
began  a  salute  of  eleven  guns,  a  compliment  which  is  only 
paid  to  pachas  of  thne  tails'  The  governor  of  Alexandria 
paid  his  lordship  the  compliment  of  ^  turning  out  the  guards 
and  meeting  him  hihiself  at  the  door*  When  his  lo/dsbip 
left  Alexandria  to  go  to  Damietta,  he  tells  us  that  '  guards 
are  not*  usually  placed  at  the  gates,  but  they  zeere  there,  that 
they  -might  turn  out  and  salute  me,'  At  Danpietta  the  go- 
vernor gave  his  lordship  *  the  seat  of  honour,  and  paid  the 
usual  compliments/  . 

'  Damietta,  which  formerly  was  the  paradise  of  Egypt,  where 
the  gardens  abounded  with  groyes  of  oranges  and  every  fruil, 
where  the  finest  rice  was  raised  in  the  greatest  profusion,  is  now 
totally  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  stream  of 
the  Nile  having  t-aken  to  the  canal  of  Menouf,  instead  of  passing 
to  Damietta.  The  gardens  have  vanished,  the  rice  fields  are 
sown  with  wheats  and  the  inhabitants  want  even  fresh  water.' 

On  his  return  from  Damietta,  his  lordship  visited  the  ruins 
of  Timai,  but  discovered  no  ancient  remains  of  any^  conse- 

Sience.  He  next  ino^^ected  the  ruins  of  Bahbeit,  which 
'Anville  considers  as  the  Isidis  Oppidum  of  Pliny,  These 
ruins  consist  of  vast  blocks  of  granite  piled  upon  each  bther, 
and  beautifully  sculptured  on  one  of  the  sides.  Lord  V.  how»- 
ever  says,  that  though  the  featutes  in  the  basso-nelievos  are 
beautiful,  the  figures  are  out  of  all  proportion,  and  display  a 
total  ignorance  of  anatomy. 

Lord  V.  after  making  a  short  stay  at  Malta,  and  touching 
at  Gibraltar,  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  October, 
after  having  been  absent  from  England  four  years  aud  four 
montlra. 

We  have  now  attended  our  noble  traveller  from  the  be- 
ginnii^  to  the  end  of  his  extensive  travels,  of  which  we  have 
exhibited  as  copious  an  account  as  our  limits  would  permit 
We  have  made  numerous  extracts  as  W:e  proceeded  in  the 
analysis  of  the  work,  from  which  the  readier  maj'  form  his  aWa 
judgment  on  the  execution.  Lord  Valentia  has  certainly 
*  added  to  the  number  of  Qur  amusing  books.  That  perform- 
ance mu5t  possess  some  merit  where,  in  three  quartos,  the 
attention  d^jes  not  often  flag  during  the  perusal.  The  subject 
indeed,  itself,  which  relates  chiefly  to  countries  which  are, 
comparatively,  but  little  known,  must  carry  with  it  numeroud 
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incitements  to  curiosity,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
book  considered  as  a  literary  composition.     Hence,  perhapv, 
these  three  ample  volumes  may  be  read  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  without  much  lassitude  or  ennui.     Ldrd  Valentia  docs 
not  interrupt  his  narrative  with  abstract  discussions,  nor  any 
profound  reflections.     He  does  hot  accordingly  often  set  us  a 
thinking;  nor  do  we  believe  that  he  is  himself  famed  for  any 
very  great  stretch  of  the  reflective  faculty.     Some  travellem 
make  their  pages  sicken  with  sentiment,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  any  mixture  of  this  ingredient  in  the  present 
composition.        Descriptive    portraitures   of  the    works    of 
nature  and  of  art  are  indeed  often  rendered  more  vivid  and  in- 
teresting, by   the  delicate  touches   of  the  moralist  :     these 
touches  rarely  if  ever  occur  u)  the  narrative  of  his  lordship. 
We  have  i\oticed,  with  some  slight  marks  of  censure,  though, 
we  trust,  without  any  illiberal  severity  of  animadversion,  the 
proneness  of  the  noble  author  to  detail  various  ceremoilial  minu- 
tiae, the  experience  of  which  might  have  been  gratifying  to  his 
vanity  at  th^  time,  but  which,  instead  of  interesting  the.  reader, 
must  rather  tend  to  provoke  his  ridicule,  or  excite  his  disgust. 
In  some  parts  of  his  work  we  discover  a  strong  propensity  to 
depretiate/the  labours  of  Bruce ;  and  the  author  apparently  feels 
rather  more  complacency,'  than  the  love,  of  truth  alone  would 
excite,  when  he  can  correct  the  errors,  contradict  the  state- 
ments, or  expose  the  exaggerations  of  the  Scottish  traveller. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  accuracy  of  his  lordship  is  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Mr.  Bruce;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Bruce  should  be  blamed  for  those  errors,  or  misr<!presenta<^ 
tions,  which  were  not  the  consequence  of  wilful  falsehood, 
but  of  imperfect  information.     The  question  of  accuracy  in 
various  particulars  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  lordship,  or 
between  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Bruce,  n:ust  be  determined  by 
siome  future  traveller,  who  is  indifferent  to  eitlier.     But  we 
certainly  do  not  approve  any  attempt  in  his  lordship  to  esta-    ' 
blish  his  own  credit  by  shaking  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Bruce. 
His  lordship's  merit  as  a  traveller  is  sufficiently  great  without 
being  augmented  by  invidious  compar'^sons.     We  shall   not 
attempt  to  appretiate  the  different  merits  of  Lord  V.  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  if  we  did,  we  do  not,  at  fi^rst  sight,  think  that  our 
estimate  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  his  lordship,  if  we 
threw  the  talents  of  Mr.  Salt  into  his  lordship's  scale.     That 
part  of  the  work  which  is  composed  from  the  journal  of  Mr^ 
Salt  possesses  singular  interest.     Mr.  Salt  appears  to  be  a 
modest,  judicious,  and  enlightened  mrfn.     His  mferit  is  of  that 
unassuming  kind,  which  constitutes  the  proof  of  its  own  reality. 
Hi»  narrative  is  never  encumbered  by  superfluous,  nor  ren^er-s 
td  insipid  by  frivolous  details.     He  telis  alj  that  ought  to  be 
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told  and  no  more;  and  he  is  an  observer  \v))Q  keeps  himself 
in  the  back  ground^  while  he  places  others  in  the  front.     His 
tuste  is  particularly  seen^  not  merely  in  the  sketches  of  hia 
pencil,  but  in  the  topographical  details  of  his  pen.     His  well 
assorted  selections  of  imagery  enable  us  to  see  the  gi'ound  that 
he  passed,  and  he  is  one  of  the   few  landscape-painters  in 
ts)ord$  whose  descriptions  do  not  render  the  object  confused 
and  indistinct.     Let  the  reader  carefully  peruse  the  account 
uhich   Mr.  Salt  has  given  of  his  journey  from  Massowab  to 
Antalow,  from    Antalow   to   Axum,  &c.  and  he  will  ji^ve 
very  distinct  ideas  of  the  surface  of  country  over  which   h^ 
passed,  and  of  tlie  prominent  features  of  the  surrounding  view« 
jLord  Valentigt  showed  great  discernment  in  the  choice  of  bis 
^cretary,  ^nd  he  deserves  ample  praise  for  sending  him  int<;> 
Abyssinia.     We  cannot  but  think  that  on  this  occasion  the 
noble  visqount  deserves  no  small  portion  of  the  laurel  which 
Jhas  been  earned  by  Mr.  Salt.  His  lordship  seems  to  think  thai 
,   great  commercial  benefit  will  arise  to  this  country  from  operv- 
iug  {ui  intercourse  with  Abyssinia  ;  but,  supposing  this  benefijt 
lo  be  less  than  he  imagines,  it  still  mu^t  be  regarded  as  con- 
siderable, from  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  to  increase 
pur  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  to  unveil  th^ 
mysterious  shade 'which  still  envelops  that  portion  of  the  habits 
,    able  globe.     The  command  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  his  lord- 
ship also  seems  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  government,  would  enable  us  to  frustrate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  designs  of  Buonaparte  on  our  possessions  in  the  east. 
A  small  naval  force  constantly  kept  up  in  that  quarter  would 
give  us  great  influence  in  the  political  destiny  of  the  countries 
which  border  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  shore  of  that  sea. 
Nor  is  this  a  point  of  small  moment  in  the  present  convulsed 
state  of  the  political  world.     The  Wahabee,  who  have  now 
.become  a  predominant  party  in  Arabia,  and  wlio,  by  their  re- 
formed cod«,  have  carried  the  religion  of  MaLommed  nearer  to 
a   scheme  of  pure  theism,  are  likely  totally  to  subvert  the 
fabric  of  Mahom  medanism  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as 
tlie  spirit  of  conquest  seems  to  mingle  with  their  religious 
zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue.     If  these  Wahabee  should  become  firmly  attached  to 
the  French  interest,  they  wjll  be  an  ally  of  no  smdl  i^oment 
in  determining  the  period  of  our  Indian  sway.     At  present  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  conciliate  tliis 
enterprising  sect  to  the  British  interest.     The  Wahabee  are 
said  to  have  made  repeated  offers  of  amity  and  commerce  to 
the  Bombay  government ;  but  they  have  not  yet  experienced 
ilie  attention  which  they  deserve. 
Oneofthp  m^rit^  of  Lord  Valentia^  which.it  yet  i^eipains 
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for  11^  to  meiitifon,  is  his  perseveraDce  in  exploriiig  the  west^a 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  ahd  his  chart  will  certainly  dinuntdti  , 
the  dangers  of  future  navigators  iu  that  intricate  and  perilous 
nafigadon.  His  lordship's  voyages  and  travels,  therefore^  must 
be  re^rded  as  making  some  additions,  not  only  to  our  know^ 
ledge  of  the  n^anners  of  the  east^  but  to  our  stock  of  nautical 
information.  It  is  notour  business  to  pry  into  the  motive 
which  might  induce  his  lordship  to  undertake  these  Jong  apd 
distant  peregrinations ;  our  only  concern  is  with  the  mode  and 
meriiof  the  execution.  Few  persons  in  his  lordship's  situa* 
tion,  widi  every  object  of  luxury  and  comfort  around  tbem» 
would  have  engaged  in  such  an  enterpcize^  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve diat  many  would  have  borne  the  difficulties  and  vexatbns 
attending  it  with  more  constancy  and  perseverance.  It  givea 
us  great  pleasure  to  praise  his  kirdsbip,  where  praise  is  due ; 
and  if  we  have  not  been  so  profuse  in  our  encomiums  as  some 
of  our  contemporaries,  we  trust  that  we  have  in  no  iastaace  in*' 
dulged  in  wanton  censure  nor  malevolent  asperity.  Our  re*- 
view  has  been  principally  designed,  not  as  an  essay  on  his 
lortlsliip's  work,  but  as  such  an  account  of  the  book  itself  at 
^Aay  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  CiOutents  to  those  who  have  mot 
ibe  opporlaaity  (^  perusing,  4>r  the  mt^tis  of  purchastng,  siidi 
an  expensive  publication. 

"''    "'    jii .         " '  i'        1  III  '     1 1    ijimr 

Abt.  VI* — Jn  Exposition  of  the  most  interesting  Circum- 
stances attending  the  second  Siege  and  Capitulation  of 
Zaragoza'.  By  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric,  Regent  of  the 
R»yal  Audience  of  Jrragon.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish,  by  William  Buy,  Esgi.  late  his  Majesty  s  Agmt 
for  Packets  at  Corunna ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  French  Account.  I^ndon.  Ridge  way,  1809.  pp. 
48. 

WE  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Vanghap's  .excellent  narrative 
«f  the  first  siege  of  Ziragoza,  in  the  C.  R.  for  February  last, 
p.  ^01.  The  present  description  of  the  second  siege  is 
^anslated  from  the  *  Semanario  Patriotico'  which  is  published 
•at  Seville.  Dr.  Vaughan's  interestii^  history  of  the  first  siege 
'bad  raised  our  expectations  of  the  many  singular  and  animat- 
ing details  of  courage  and  of  patriotism  which  this '  exposition ' 
of  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric  would  disclose.  But  we  have  sel- 
dom been  more  miserably  disappointed ;  for  instead  of  finding 
in.  this  ^  exposition  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  at^^ 
tetiding  the  second  siege  and  capituloitwn  of  Zaragoza'  a 
regular  atatemeat  of  the  memorable  ez^plqits  during  the  siege, 
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only  a  few  dispersed  particulars  of  the  capitulation  are  reldted} 
and  those  Mvithout  perspicuity  or  animation.  The  French  ac- 
count of  the  «iege,  though  it  does  not/  enumerate  the  parti* 
cular  instances  of  gallantry  which  were  displayed  by  the 
Spaniards,  yet  excites  a  strong  idea  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
desperate  resistance  which  they  made,  by  the  account  of  the 
imusual  methods  to  which  the  enenjy  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  capture  the  city.  We  cannot,  much  9$ 
we  wish,  form  any  thing  like  a  consistent  and  lucid  narrative 
from  this  ^  exposition^  of  Don  Pedro  Maria  Rio.  The  f<^- 
.  lowing  is  the  best  account  which  his  confused  a tid  desultory 
details  will  allow  us  to  communicate. 

The  French  began  the  bombardment  of  the  city  on^the 
10th  of  January,  and  continued  it  for  more  than  forty  days; 
till  a  contagiotis  fever  broke  out  in  the  city,  occasioned  by 
the  heaps  of  dead.  -  The  captain-general,  Palafox,  was  him- 
self seized  with  the  distemper;  when  he  transferred  hisaulho- 
rity  to  a  commission  or  junta,  which  he  form^ed  on  tlie  night 
of  the  18th  and  lyth  of  February.  Of  this  junta  Palafox  ap- 
pointed  Don  Pedro  Maria  Kic  the  president.  At  this  time 
tlie  fall  of  the  place  Jiad  become  inevitable ;  as  tlie  enemy  oc- 
cupied various  points  within  the  city,  and  the  Spaniards  are 
said  by  the  author  to  have  had  only  two  thousand  eight  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty-two  men  fit  for  service.  The  majority  of  the 
junta,  which  was  composed  of  thirty- four  menH[>ers,  agreetl 
that  all  further  resistance  would  be  vain.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
aent  to  the  French  general^  Marshal  Lannesi  who  ordered  the 
junta  to  wait  upon  him  within  two  hours. 

«  The  marshal,'  says  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric,  '  was  surrounded 
by  general  officers  and  various  persons  of  inferior  rank :.  he»  re- 
ceived the  junta  with  extraordinary  gravity,  and  afier  the  usual 
formalities  op  both  sieves,  tpok  some  turns  about  the  room,  treat- 
ing it  with  the  greatest  indiff'erence  and  even  contempt/ 

After  the  marshal  had  given  sufficient  vent  to  his  axiger' 
and  invective,  he*  said,  *  the  women  and  children  should  be 
respected,  and  that  the  negociation  was  concluded.'  Don 
Pedro  Maria  Ric  replied,  that  it  was  not  yet  begun.  Th^ 
marshal  called  his  secretary,  and  dictated  the  preani^Ie  of  a 
capitulation.  Don  Pedro  proposed  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Lanne&  would  not.cou^: 
sent  to  any  alteration  in  the  words  which  he  had  dictated^- 

'  promised  on  his  word  of  honour  thistt  the  garrison  should"  not- 
orily  Tnarch  out  with   military  honours,  but  that  the  oflSc^rs. 
.  should  retain  their  baggage,  and  the  s^oldiers  their  knapack*/   . 
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'  Don  Pedro  proposed  some  oth^r  articles,  and  amongst  Uie 
rest;  that 

*  liberty  should  be  guaranteed  to  General  Don  Joseph  Palafox^ 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased  with  ali  his  staff;  the  marshal  replied 
that  a  particular  individual  never  was  the  subject  of  capTlulatioii, 
but  that  be  pledged  his  word  of  honour  General  Palafox  should 
go  wherever  he  wished,  to  Mailen,  to  Toledo;^— and  on  rtiy  saying 
tb^sc  pUces  would  not  suit  him,  on  account  of  being  occupied 
by  FreiKh  troops,  whose  presence  ^  could  not  be  agreeable,  and 
moreover  that  I  had  understood  he  thought  of  proceeding  to 
Majorca ;  Lannes  gave  his'  word  of  honour  that  he  should  go  to 
whatever  place  was  convenient  to  him^  On  the  same  security  he 
ofl^red  to  give  a  passport  for  myself  and  as  many  as  wished  to 
leave  Zaragoza,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagion,  adding,  that  the 

.  article  I  proposed  on  thi^  head  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  desir^^ 
ous  of  terminating  the  capitulatiou,  and  that  ail  who  wished  it. 
might  go  out. 

*  Whilst  two  copies  of  the  capitulajlion  were  drawing  upj 
Lannes  produced  a  topographical  plan  of  Zaragoza^  pointitig 
out  the  part  which  would  have  been  blown  up  that,  night,  for 
which  purpose  44?,000lbs.  of  powder  were  already  lodged;  this 
was  to'' be  fdllowed  by  a  bombardment  from  thirty  mortars  and 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  which  at  that  time  they  were  mounting 
IQ  the  suburb;  (it  was  in  fact  known  that  a  number  of  batteries 
and -embrasures  had  been  constructed  in  that  quarter.)  Imme* 
diately  he  changed  his  disoOiiirse,  and  descanted  on  the  benefita 
lavished  by  the  emperi^r  and  his  brother  Joseph,  whose  speech^ 

^iQ.  reply  to  that  of  the  auxiliary  Bishop  ofMadrld,  he  read.  \^ 
Nothing  epuld  be  said  against,  the  account  bcgave  of  their  ce^ 
(jiiests  and  victories^,  because  the  siege  having  been  so  rigoroaa* 
nothing  was  known  of  what  occurred  out  of  Zaragoza.  He  than 
held  out  a  parc/.l  of  papers,  which  appeared  to  be  French  jour^ 
nals,  but  not  oueof  the  junta  took,  or  even  noticed  them^  Dupli- 
cates of  the  capitulation  being  signed,  1  willed  re  w  with  my  com- 

'panions,  carrying  a  copy  to  lay  before  the  other  members  of  the 
junta,  who  accepted,  ratified,  and  signed  it,  assured  of  the  wlsfi 

'of  the  eity.  The  junta  resolved' that  I  should  fry  if  the  Frencti 
general  would  grant  some  additions  they  considered  necesskry, 
which  ^ere,  a  statement  in  the  capitulation  of  the  honours  of  war» 
-which  on  his  word  bejiad  pi'omised  to  the  garrison;  sinceT>therr 
wise  they  would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  gazettes,  wjiere  the* 
written  capitulation  only  appears  ;  it  was  also  required  that  the 
p^santa,  who  had  been,  compelled  to  take  arms  in  order  id  form 
temporary  cprps,  should  not  be  prisoners  of  livar,  since  they  6ught 
not  to  be  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  and  besides  w^nt^^be  a 
aevere  loss  to  manufactures  and  agriculture;  las't.ly,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  tde  clergy,  an  additional  article  was  solicited,  stipulating 
the,  punctual  payraeiu  of  their  revenues  frOctb  the  f^nds  ^S^ea 
hy.'the  government,  which  to  the  junta  appear-ed  yery:  p|rop6r« 
ms  without  it  the  clergy  would  be  reduced  to  indige&ce^  as  in 
CBlT.ftBV.Vol.  19,  JamLury,  1810.  F 
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fact  tht'y  havfibeen,  not  receiving  any  dues  except ^bt^e^arpifrgf 
fr^m  funerals.  Bat  hardly  had  I  begun  my  proposals^^  in  terofv 
which  neither  could  nor  ought  to  have  offended  any  one,  wlieit- 
Marshal  Lannes  fiewjnto  a  violent  rage,  and  sn&tching  thd  papelr 
from  me,  threw  it  behind  him  into  the  Ore,  of  which  .a0tio»..ft 
appears  one  of  his  generals  was  ashamed,  sinoe  h^  stoopeci  tt> 
rescue  it  from  the  flames/ 

'Before  the  surrender  took  place,  several  French  o6lcafft  and 
soldiers,  unarmed,  entered  in  search  of  wine;  and'  lo  walk  about 
the  city,  und  were  received  in  a  manner  answejcable  to  tb«  <api* 
iulation,  in  the  expectauon  that  they  would  on  their  part  ob* 
serve  it  as  they  ought ;  but  sd  far  from  that,  they  began  tbat 
night  the  most  atrocious  pdlage  imaginable,  continissng  it  watb 
j^ucb  effrontery  that  the  day  following  they  robbed  publicly  and 
without  the  least  reserve ;  their  licentiousness  went  still  fiirtbar^ 
since  the  govern^.r  whom  they  had  placed  in  Zaragoza  having 
ordered  the  metropolitan  chapter,  prelates,  curates;  &c.  to  fpo 
and  compliment  the  marshal,  which  was  faithfully  peWbniied, 
*  the  curate  of  San  Lorenzo  was  robbed  of  bis  gown  in  the  Pkza 
del  Carmen,  a  friar  of  bis  hood,  and  another  priest,  of  bis. capl:^ 
tearing  from  him  even  his  shoes/ 

The  French,  with  their  umal  moderation^  demanded  pf  th^ 
irapoverihhed  sufferers  of  this  gallapt  city  5hfiOO  pair  qf 
shoes,  8>000  pair  of  boots,.  l,5EpO  ne\y  shirts,  aad  a.  lar||2e 
quantity  of  mediciues,  with  every  requisite  f^r  an  ho^pi^^L  It 
ma  intimated  that  the  principal  officers  of  the .  army-  ei^pa»ted 
a  pre$entf  and  diat  the  aiim  bv  Value  of  «bQut  eigfai^  flioiinuBd 
dollars  wo^d  be  very  acceptable  to  ihegteneral  iki  eki«f..  "TJbm 
^web  of  our  kidy  of  Pilar  were  accordtiigly  feid  titid^r 
.eontribiition,  and  it  is  said  tbat  the  ^holfbecatrhe  th^  pro|lctf^ 
ty  oP#le  marshal,  from  whalft,  htAVever,  tbej^  hitVe  since  beeh 
-iJt'rebted  by  the  avengii^  hand  of  death,  on  the  bafeks  of  ttfe 
[Danube.  Lannejs  kep^  his  word  of  Atowoir,  with  respect  t(> 
sUfifering  Palafox  to  retire  whither  he  pileased,  by  $endm§  hi^ 
a  prisoner  into  France  IJl — Tqi^  is  a  very  ttieagre  perfor^iipi- 
ance,  and  very  u^Wofthy  Qf  ttp  c^kbra,ted  .event  wbict  U:P»qf» 
fosses  to  describ/.  ....  ,      ,  ^    ^    -^ 

^    .  .  '  .  f  r 

t'    I.    n    ..i'        ■   '  "'i  "   I    ii'A  ■'  ■      ',i„i    tpii    iu    '   ■  llii.'inff  '„,i'     it  milMlil' 

Art.  Yll. — R^ections  upon  the  Tendency  o/.a  BnHicM'^ 
.  tion  entitled  Hints  to  tht  Public  and  the.ihigiskitmri'^m 
:  tM  Nattsre  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Pfeadhing^  i^j^kt 
J*  Sarrister,  By  the  Rev.  John  Flume  'Spiy,  M.A^  otI- 
'  .nisterofCkmt'^  Churchy  Bmh.  8va.  ftiVingtorf,  1809?^ 
t>.  s.i-  .'   .    -     .  '  ';        ..  .         '  •  i^i-->;^ 

fx>'T?HISi^ter  claims  to  be  an  orthodox  diviik^  niYd^'<;fa^1ftfia 
.^kt«fchb  ie«ms  to  value  himself  not i  frttle.   .^Ve  %i;6,\|pr 
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ioti^'  to  be  iible  to  give  no  very  high  commendation  to  thd  ^ 
ingredienis  which  go  to  constitute  this  characte;r  in  the  pre* 
seat  times.  The  barrister  prophecies;  and  afli  we  fear  with. 
Sufficient  warranty^  the  eventual  overthroy?  of  the  establish- 
lAent  by  that  s^t  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  denonlinatKm 
of  Evangelical:  and  he  points  out;  as  this -writer  is  hjmself 
cMig^  to  allow  in  the  mosft  forcible  and  convinciftg  manner^ 
the  fatal  consequences  which  must  inevitably  attend  the  pro"^ 
pagatiort  of  their  unscriptural  and  anti-moral  doctrines.  The 
author  of.the  Hints;  says  hei 

'  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  has  exposed  the  absurdity  and  the 
c&nger  of  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  expounding  Scripture,  linith 
a'stt'engtti  of  argument,  and  a  felicity  of  illustration,  which  can** 
not  fail  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  He  has  also  succeeded  in 
awakenihg  in  "every  reflecting  mind  sensations  of  disgust  and 
atdrm ;  disgust  at  the  palpable  misrepresentations  which  charac-^ 
t^ri^e  the  preaching  of  the  Calviaists,  and  alarm  at  the  pdwerful 
infiden<^e  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  over  the  principles  and  con- 
dfStct  of  the  mass  of  thccommunity/ 

Doctor  Hawker  is  given  up,  by  this  his  brother  minister,  aSF 
richly  deserving  the  very  sound  and  severe  castigation  which 
he  has  received* 

'  The  barrister,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr,  Spry,  *  begins  by  very 
My  ezpolhig  the  immoral  tendency  of  evangelical  preachings 
holding  up  to  merited  reprobation  the  following  extract  froma 
lyork  of  Dti  Hawker's : — "  I  shall  not  declaim  on  the  moral 
excellence  of  hurnan  nature,  while  our  church  prayers  with  one 
voice  continually  declare  that. we  have  no  health,  no  excellence 
in  us :  neither  shall  I  reconimend  human  strength  %<b  £xert  itself  . 
in  acts  of  moral  virtue  towards  their  own  salvation.**— The  daii^ 
gerous  cdnsequence/  he  adds,  ^  of  such  language,  when  addressed 
to  the  lower  orders,  is  ably  commented  upon ;  apd  it  cannot  be 
tdo  stroiigiy  reprobated ;  for  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  generally  uri- 
deratood  by  them>  is  notoriously  false,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
that,  evil  against  which>  as  a  christian  minister^  Dr.  Hawker  i« 
bottnd  to  contend.'^ 

^  But  in  putting  down  false  doctrine,'  continues  this  writer,' 
f  we  must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  true  ;  for  if  while  we  puli 
up  the  tares  we  root  out  the  wheat  also,  the  evil  resulting  ffom' 
our  labours  will  be  greater  than  the  good.' 

*  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Hints,  whlch^ 
together  vvitfa  the.  comment^  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

".  Taking  the  gospel  for  their  guide,  they  were  taught  that 
this  present  world  was  a  state  of  trial^-^tnaf  every  man  bad 
ic^rtaia  talents  Conttnitted  to  faim,  some  ten/some  €ve,  some  oiie. 
^That  to  whom  tnucfa  was  given,  from  hkn  much  would  be 
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Inquired, ;  and  that  all  were  accountable  hereafter  for  thd  abuse 
of  the  talents  or  means  of  improrement  respectifely  received.-^' 
Abd  the  preacher  of  that  ^^osjie],  wlM?n  in  those  days  be  assembled 
his  coiTgregation  together,  exhorted  them  to  an  earnest  and  un- 
failing attention  to  this  their  future  responsibility;  be  urged 
them  never  to  degrade  t?hat  nature  which  God  had  dignified  with 
the  noble  gii't  of  reason,  but  so  to  act  ;asnot  to  »hew  themselves 
unworthy  of  that  invaluahle  privilege,  blit  apply  it  to  the  ^noble 
purposes  for  which  it  was  bestowed."     Hints,  part  I,  p.,  7.. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Spry  makes  the  following  com- 
ynent:         . 

*  The  preacher  who,  wiien  enforcing  the  necessity  of  mor^l 
goodness,  under  the  sanction  of  a  future  rei^ponsibility,  should 
make  use  of  such  language  as  this,  would.  I  conceive,  be  undt^- 
stood  to  teach,  that  it'  man  apply  his  natitra)  reason  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  bestowed,  he  will  %vant  no  other  aid  to 
enar>le  him  to  perform  his  duty  as  *a  christian.  But  surely  this: 
is  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  and  by  instructing  man  to 
rely  u)x>n  the  unassisted  strength  of  human  nature,  it  as  e|fe€- 
tuallj/  misleads  him,  as  does  that  doctrine  which  dissuades  him  from 
anexcrtioiiy  by  a  misrepresentation  of  human  weakness/*        ^ 

We  really  must  acknowledge  ourselves  unable,  to  comprrc- 
hend  this  mode  of  animadversion.  The  barrister  says  nothing 
of  natural  reaion,  nor  does  he  make  any  mention  of  *  the 
unamsicd  strength  of  human  riatttre.*  These  are  phraser 
introduced  to  perplex  a  proposition  which  to  oiir  understand-  . 
ing  is  most  clear,  that  all  men  are  responsible  hereafter  for 
tho  talents  which  their  Crecttor  has  respect  it  e/ij  entrusted  to 
their  improvement,  and  that  a  being  whom  Gob  has  dignified  . 
wth  the  noble  gift  of  reason  oiight  never  so  to  act  as  to  shew 
liimself  unworthy  of  so  inestimable  a  privilege.  We  cannot 
but  confess  ourselves  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  minister  of 
the  establishment,  and  one  too  who  appears  to  pride  hTtnself 
upon  his  orthodoxy,  represeiHing  fhis  as  going  to  an  extreme, 
by  which  we  may  be  hXaWy  misled.  We  ^hall' presently *b« 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  real  Christianity  is,  or  whei*e  it  is  to  fee 
fou.nd.       .  *  .  » 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Spry  joins  so  heartitj  in  the  repro- 
bation bestowed  on  Dr.  Hawker,  we  have  not  discovered' iny 
thing  in  the  present  pamphlet  which  would  induce  us  to  pro- 
noimce  him  to  be  nmch  wiser,  or  tliat  would  lead  us  to  judge 
in  any  respect  more  favourably  either  of  bis  sentiments  or  his^ 
re^oniag.,  The  same  absence,  of  every  thing  that  is  eonclu- 
i^ve  itt  argument ;  the  sai^e  substitution  of  so»md  fofi^ense; 
ibe  ,sanie  indistinctness,  evasion,  ana  perplexity  which  cba-' 
racterise  th0sth^)lqg,ical  productious  of  the  evangelical  ti!()c/(?r> 
may  befound  in  thp  ^  Reflectiona'  of^  this  orthodox  Master  of 
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I.  The  Cromian  Lecture.     On  the  Functions  of  ttie  Heart 
and  Arteries.     By  Thomas  Voung,  M.  D.  For.  SecR.  S. 

THE  machinery  of  an  animal  body  is  so  complicated, 
that  it  almost  eludes  the  attempt  to  subject  its  moving  power$ 
to  precise  calculations ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  truth, 
experiment  Would  shew  a  great  difference  to  exist  m  the 
powers  of  every  individual  of  the  same  species.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  do  not  discommend  Dr.  Young  for  undertaking 
so  arduous  a  task  as  forms  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  his  conclusions  with  reserve,  and  not  ta 
think  very  highly  of  their  practical  utility. 

Dr.  Young,  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  arterial 
system,  adopts  the  measuremeuis  of  Keil  and  others,  which 
asfuipe  the  diameter  of  the  aorta  to  be  i  of  an  inch ;  each 
arterial  trunk  to  be  divided  iwlo  two  branches,  th^  diameter 
of  which  is  ^  of  the  trunk,  and  their  johit  areas  t©  that  of 
die  trunk  as  IM^^^-  \*  iThis  division  must  be  continued 
twenty-nine  times;  the  length  of  the  first  segment  being  as- 
sumed to  be  nine  inches,  and  the  last  only  .\^  of  an  inch* 

*  If  the  length  of  the  intermediate  segments  be  a  series  of 
ffieah  proportionals,  each  of  them  must  be  about  one-sijith  part 
shorter  than  the  preceding*  the  mean  length  of  the  whole  forty^ 
fix  inches,  the  capacity.to  that  of  the  first  segment  as  72.  71.  to 
1,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
arterfai  system  about  ft.7  pounds.'  '  ^ 

The  heart  it  is  supposed  throws  out  at  each  pulsatioq  an 
oiince  and  a|  half  of  blood,  which,  supposing  the  ventricle^  to 
contract  75  times  in  a  minute,  makes  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  a  sec(^nd* 
This  of  course  diminishes  as  the  area  of  the  arterial  system 
increases,  so  that  it  is  esteemed  to  be  no  more  in  the  last 
order  of  vessels  than  one  nuiety-third  of  an  inch.  Upon 
these  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  resistance  from  friction  in 
tbe  arterial' system  (supposing  the  vessels  tilled  with  water)  is 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fifteen  inches  and 
a  half,  and  for  the  capillary  veins  a  fourth  may  be  added,  so 
that  tl^^  whole  friction  for  w?.ter  is  estimated  at  twenty  inche*. 
But  the  resistance  to  viscid  liquors  is  much  greater  than  to 
wa^r.  Dr.  Young  supposes,  therefore,  that  the  r^sistpnce 
\fi^D  tqihe  motion  of  the  blood  is  four  times  as  ^reat  as  to 
.th^  mption. of. water,  or  equal  to  a  column  of  80  inches,- 
This  determination  is,  however,  purely  bypodietical.   T<   bw 
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quantity  four-fiftlis  of  an  inch  are  added  fpr  ^he  effects  pf 
curvature.  '  .  , 

The  doctor  nest  considers  the  pwlsp.  The  transnii3siofi 
of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  through  the  length  of  the  ar- 
teries, Dr»  V.  compares  to  the  motion  of  the  wayes'on  water^ 
A8su,ni  ng  one  of  Dr.  Hales*8  experiments  as  a  foundation 
for  reasoning,  Dr.  Y,  gives  to  the  transmission  o?  the  pulse  4 
Velocity  of  8ixtee\i  feet  in  a  second,  with  which  velocity  it  m^f 
^m\y  happen  tliat  the  pulse  may  appenr  to  arrive  s\t  the  mosf 
idislunt  parts  of  the  ho.dy  apparently  at  the  same  time. 

The  force  of  the  heart  is  comouted  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  water  of  about  108  inches;  \yhich  implies  a  ten- 
sion oY  somewhat  less  ihan  three  pounds  for  each  inch  of  the 
circumferepce  of  the  greatest  section  of  the  heart.  The  mag-, 
nitnde  of  the  pulse  must  diminish  in  the'  smaller  arteries  in' 
the  subHuplioate  proportiim  of  the  increase  of  the  joint  area*, 
\\\  the  same  manner  as  the  intensity  of  sound  is  shewn  to  de- 
Crease  in  diverging  from  a  centre  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
^he  quantity  of  matter  affected  by  its  motion  at  tlic  saittfe 
timt\ 

Dr^  Young  next  directs  liis  inquiries  into  the  functions 
^hich  are  to  be  Httributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  coatsg 
of  the  arteries,  and  thinks  ii  demonstrable  that  they  are  inuca 
less  concerned  in  the  progressive  motion  of  Uie  blood  tban  is 
.commonly  believed.  We  cannot  pursue  the  doctor  through 
his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  believe  lliat  he  has  te- 
\vtidered  l\im^lf  in  U)e  iiiirtcacies  of  his  own  mathematic^. 
if «  flexible  tube  be  closed  .at  one  enf)*  aik]  it.be  ^^S{)ed 
between  the  fingcrsy  it  requires  no  profundity  of  reasoning 
Kft  comprehend  thitt  the  fluid  xotttained  in  it  miU  fl^w  oat  of 
^e  oth^r  end)  wkk  a  ittomeuinm  so  ttiuck  die  gremief  «3  ^ 
Angers  gra^p  tk^  more  ^^troi^iy^  \Vc  can  dee  no  difiereAoe 
l>«^tv^n  tb«s  c«se  and  ibat  of  the  aortm,  in  ^hich,  wh^  tbe 
yentricWs  have  ccs»*pd  vo  act,  ilw  semilunM*  vulvea  «i^  cltMe^. 

But  we  think  it  \^cH  K^bscrved  by  Dr.  Yo«i^  tkai  wbm 

*  AH  artc!^  A)>^e«rs  to  throbs  ^  to  beat  xnovt  strongly  thn 
«s«M,  ti^e  CiivmtiiJlanOi*  is  only  lo  be  cxpUinod  from  its  greater 
«3iUuii<vo,  which  A^ow^i  It  to  iTCcivx  a  grcaier  portion  of  the 
Aciiou  of  the  hc^rt,  in  the  sAme  ma^iK  r  *:%  an  anenrijim  exhibits 
IL  v<.ry.?5iroag  pulsaiion  u.ilioul  any  inciTHsc  of  energy,  eitliw  iq 
itself,  or  in  ihc  ncM^hUou.JUv^  v^s?^'IJs•  and,  on  thf»  oibfT  han4» 
\^'\\vn  \hc  pulsRtionti  of  \)ic  artery  oC  n  paralytic  arro  Wsome 
ioihlc,  vc  catuhM  hrMtiitr  to  nHrihute  the  change  t©  its  ptwiwi- 
ftom  c^ntr^o?ion,  Min^  tlit  t^nlAT^tiwnft  avrdrAntmdtion  of  IJbe 
WooiS-v(^;5»rl5>  of  a  limh  are  %eh  kf>^mi  ^  auetiJi  the  Mwtum  or 
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'Or.  TiWMg  ^tmnsee^  Voffomider  .ike  dei^atiOtis  from  the 
mrttfKil  -fltate  of  tbeoirctiialidn;  hut  tbe  press  of  more  iva^ 
portatit  matter  obliges  us  te  refer  those  wha^H-e  interested  in- 
Ih^tte  odisi||ii^itions  to  the  '^pier  itself/   ^We'  ^believe  tliatihe 
doctor  I1S18  attempted  >to  a|>|>ty  fliath^matflea)  calctlkitioifis  ii»> 
sifljecci' which  refiise  to  ^submit  loiixed  •  k^^s^  or  "which  are 
^  feast'so  complicated 'as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  calctilation/ ,  ^ 
The  forces  of  Ufe  we  believe  to  be  forces  perpetually  varying; . 
Varying  ev*n  every-  hour  according  to  the  varying  condition  of* 
the4s^»tem;  varying,  for 'exampfe^  according  to  the  state  of 
tbef  atottiadh,  the  teaiperatui>e()f  the  attno$phere/the  influence 
«f  the^^assians^and  even  the  position  of  tbe  body.     What* 
can  be  done  by  experiment  Dr.  Hales  has- already  done  m  hi«' 
iHv&liiafMe  hammstaticsil  «Kperitnents;  dud,  4f  {Dr.  Youtig's 
}aboiH«ft)e  €(Gcarjate)y  ^xamined^  they  will  be  found  to  amount 
toii^le^fliore  tbttfi  an  ^tteitipt>to  adept  ^l>i»  formulae  to  the 
«Mdlti^oli8'*>at  'u4tich  -his  great   predecefeor  -had   already' 
^rtved.  '  .t  • 

11.  An  Account  of  some  Efxperhnetits  performed  with  a  View 
to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  Method  of  constructipg" 
a  voltaic  Battery,  for  the  Purposes  of  chymical  Research. 
By  J^olfft^Geprge  Children,  .6sij.,i!'.'R.  3.  ;    ;. 

Mr.  Children  made  a  voltaic  battery  .with  ver^Jacge  pls^jtf^ 
^f  cQpj^rapdjsinc:  tlie  ni^npib^r  was  .twenty,  .and  ^ach  pjate 
four  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide.  On  coiHipariog  the  effi^ct'ofi 
this  battery  with  one  of  itfaieicommou  cdnstmction^  consisting 
*f  t^'ohHttdr^'  pair^  of  plates,  it  appeared  that  the  Idr^e 
battery  bad  tomparatittly'  mucb'tess  intensity  of  action.  It 
caused  ^adivergence'of  the -leaves*  of  an  electrbmefer,*  gave!  ho 
sbock^  barely  fused  ten  inches  of  iron  wire,  and'had  not, the'  ^ 
povvef  to  decompose  bar^tes.  In  all  these  points  the  'superior 
efficacy  of  tlie  common  battery  was  strikingly  contrasted^ 
Mr.' Children  concludes^  from  this  comparison,  that  the  eSfect; 
of  a  voltaic  apparatus  is  in  aijcompound  ratio  df  the  numb.efl 
and  si^e  ofthe  plates;  the  intensity  ,pf  jkhe  electiicity  being  af 
Ibe  former,  the  quanti^.  givm  .out,,  as  ,the  latter,  coas^ucnl^jr 
regard  imist  )be  had,  inits.cQPstitaQtioUy'tQ  tbe  purposes  for 
which  ;it  is  'designed.  .F/or  general  ^pm^poaeS)  plates  of  four 
jncbea  square  <wiH  ^be  found  the  niost  ^convenient.* '    ' 

ni.  The  i^akerian  Lecture.     An  Account  of  some  nevir 

analytical  Researches  into  theJNsitttre,  of  certain  Bodies, 

,  particularly  the  Alkalje^,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  carbona.- 

.ceo^s  MfU.ter,  and  the  AcifliJ  l^therto  undecomposed^  witli 

i8ome  gej[iefal  .ObservatiQns  po  .Chymical   Theory.    J5y, 

Hiimphry  Jim^  Bm^  S^c,.  R4S,,  F.  Bi,g^  Mm^  wd  m* 
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\ 
Thia  lecliiftB  tefttaiu^  an  acoocmt  of  experitBento,  ioiii# 

of  whichi  as  the  vffiter  informs  us,  have  bee«r  long  in  progreiSir 
^nd  others  r^ceiUly  ii)stiuitecl.     Mr;  £)av.y  relates^  ■    ,    •' 

1.  M:pperini€Ht9  on  the  Actum  of  Vottmium  on  An^immAai 
^pd  Qb^rvt^tiQrts  on  the  Nature  of  then  two  Bodiesk  •         * 

When  ammonia!  is  brought  in  contact  with  potassium,  tfie 
Upetal  becomes  white  pn  jts  surface  by  the  iormationrof  a 
orust  pf  ppta»h,  and  the  gas  is  slightly  diminislierl.  By  heat* 
•Jfig  tiie  potassiua),  the  crust  changes  from  white  to  a  bright 
'  axure,  which  gradually  passes  tbvough  shades  ofbrij^it  blue 
^nd  green  into  dark  olive.  The  crust  and  metal  then  Aise 
together  with  effervescence,  and  the  potassium  b. finally  con* 
V/erted  into  a  dark  olive- coloured  substance. 

M.  M.  Gay,  Lussac,  and  Theuard  have  asserted  that  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  produced  is  ibe  same  ma  would  have  t^ 
spited  t'cpm  th^  aptipn  of  potassium  upon  water*  Mr.  -Dayjr 
iias  found  it  to  be  very  nearly  so>  but  still  catlier  )es&;  and  ifa^ 
Quantities  generated  have  always  appeared  to.  be  eqiiallttr 
egU'al  quantities  of  metal.  The  following  are  th^  prii^ipal 
properties  of  the  plive-coloqred  substance,  Besidesj  "  being 
crystalizefl  and  semi-transparent  in  thin  films^ 

f  %  It  is  fusible  at  a  beat  a  little  above  that  c>f  boiling  ^atcif^ 
and  if  heated  mucli  higher,  einits'p^lbbulcs  of  gas;'    -      • 

^3,  It  appears  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  water«  for  H 
sinks  rapidly  in  oil  of  sassafras. 

'4.  It  Ts  {<  non-cmiductor  of  electricity, 

*  5.  When  it  is  melted  in  oxygert  gas,  it  burns  yfMh  gre"a]t 
vividness,  emitting  bright  sparks.  Oiygen  w  absorbed^  nitrogen 
is  emitted,  and  potash,  which  fropa  its  great  fqiiibility  seems  to 
([^pntain  ivatery  is  formed. 

^  |5.,  When  brought  in  contact  with  vt-ater^  it  acts  upon  it  with 
IQuch  energy,  produces  heat,  and  often  inflammation,  and  evolves 
;i|n>mopi^.  When  thrown  upon  \yater|  it  disappears  with. a  hiss* 
\j\g  noise,  and  globules  from  it  often  move  in  a  state  of  ignition 
limbn  the  surface  pf  the  water.  It  rapidly  effervesces  and  deli- 
quesces in  air«  but  can  be  preserved  under  naphtha,  in  which, 
hpwever,  it  softens  slowly,  and  seems  partially  to  dissolve.  When 
it  IS  plunged  under  w^ler,  filling  an  inverted  jar,  by  means  of  a 
proper  tubei  it  disappears  instantly  with  effervescence,  and  the 
pQq-absorbab}e  plastic  fluid  liberated  is  foun^  to  be  bydrggeii 

f    ■    .  ■  "     •  ■    •        #  '      , 

^  From  the  rapidjty  with  which  tbis  substance  ^ttr^cts  mois- 
lure>  It  fs  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  the  i|]creasQ;Qf 
tv^ight  which  potiKsium  receives  from  being  heated  in  con- 
t8<^  with  ammonia;  hut  Mr^-Davy  is  pierauftded  that  the 
Wf^ht  pf  the  ptiiie-coloiMrc^  sttbste  |he  .bydro|fBQ 
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^isbngaged,  precisely  equals  the  weight  of  the  pf}C»niuai,  ani 
sunmonia  consumed. 

This  oiive^ofoured  substance,  as  has  been  said,  parts  wiUi 
tinhy  the. application  of  heat.  The  nature  or  the  gas  varies 
according  to  the . circumstances  of  the  experiment,  partic»« 
huiy  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  watei*.  When 
precautietis  are  taken  to  avoid  moisture,  the  products  are  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  elastic  fluids,  of  which 
tl^  cubic  inches,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen  gaig 
were  reduced  by  the  electric  spark  to  5i.  In  aiiodier  expers* 
jBeut  l.S|  inches  were  found  to  contain  I  cubic  inch  of  anii^ 
monia,  and  of  the  residuary  gas,  the  destructible  portion  was 
to  the  indestructible,  as  2.5  to  I.  But  when  water  is  pre<* 
sent,  either  from  the  ammonia  having  been  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  mercury  in  its  common  state  of  dryness,  or  if  water 
be  by  any  means  purposely  ihtroduced,  the  quantity  of  aa»4 
snoniais  gseatiy  increased,  and  the  other  giiscs  proportioiudiJF 
ihmiiudied,  so  thai  Mr.  i)avy     . 

4  is  inclioed  to  believe  that  if  moisture  could  he  introduced  qmlf 
in  the  proper  proportion,  the  quantity,  of  amaiDnia<g<ener?%t«^ 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  that  which  disappeared  in  the  Sr^ 
proii;ess;*  and  moreover, '  that  the  fusible  substance  hea|e.d  ^ut  of 
the  presence  of  moisture  is  iucupabltt  of  producing  volatile  al« 
•Wi-' 

These  considerations  explain  the  results  obtained  by  the 
French  chy mists,  who  obtained  from  this  substance  much 
ainnionia,  and  sniall  quantities  only  of  hydrogen  and  nt"- 
tr<^n. 

The  residiHim  of  the  fu^'ible  sitbstance,  heated  out  /of^th^ 
contact  of  moisture,  is  black,  perfectly  opaqoe,  and  brittle; 
it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity/  it  i^iflames  ^pdntaneon^y  in  tbe 
atmosphere,  burning  with  a  deep  red  light,  and  wheti  aefed 
tjpon  by  water,  it  heats,  effervesces  most  violently,  and  evolves 
volatile  alkali,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  potash.  In  diii 
process  a  little  inflammable  gas  is  found  to  be  generated.     ^ ; 

The  theory  which  the  phenomena  suggested  seemed  very 
.mn^le.  Supposing  amnjonia,  like  the  other  alkalies,  to  bd 
M  oiyde,  it  seemed  that  the  residmitn  was  a  compound  ^f 
potassium,  a  little  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  a  suhoxyde  of  po^ 
tassium  and  nitrc^en.  Water  therefore  miglit  be  suppos(^il 
^o  Ibrm  potash,  by  parting  witli  some  of  its  oxygen,  and'Am* 
'Modia,  by  the  union  of  another  portion  of  oxygeA  and  its  hy^ 
drt^peo  iN^  nitn^n. 

•  T0  ascertain  dns,  Mr.  D.  executed  some  very  ddicatrex* 
jl^rimepta^  by  wliicb  fav  proiisd  tbadirom  e  residiium  abtamd 
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^rigimlly  finm  9ti  ^iris  of  pdta^miii;  four  cuhfaot  m^lafi$ 
and  a  half  of  gas  may  be  procured. 

By  infltiiiifing  a  similar  residainn  in  oxygen  gas,  two  cubi- 
cal iftckes  and  a  half  were  absorbed,  and  only  one  cubical 
kcb  and  .one  tenth  of  nitrogen  evohred.  It  eug^t^toihave 
beer.^  by  calculation^  more,  than  twk^eas  much;  neiiber  wtai 
ammonia  nor  nitrous  acid  to  be  detected  to  itccoMttttforlk^ 
deiicieitoy.  To  elucidate  tfa^  inquiry,  Mr.  Dav^.colJi3cto4  > 
the' gas  vv'bich  escapes  from  the  residttiju^.,  hyii  ivei^y  stren^ 
faeat;.  an  iuflammtBIe  elastic  fluid  was  obtained^,  which  ga«4i 
nuch  moje  diminutipn  bey  detonaiiou  with  oxygen  than  thai 
l^roduced  from  ammonia  by  electricity;  not  a  paitioie  of  nkt 
'  trogen  was  procui^edy  and  the  tube  ehiployed.  was  «found  to 
contain  bdth  true  potash  and  potassium.     -.  , 

.  This  extraocdinary  result  induced  Mr.  Davy  to  submit  tho 
CDtire  fu&ibk.  substxince  to  the  same  process^  and  the  glse4 
9^8  products  were  nmmonia^  nnd.a  gas  of  whi<ih  ^  portion 
destructible  by  detonation  with  oxygen  was  to  ihe  indestruc-^ 
iible  as  2.7*  to}.  In  the  tube  was  found  both  potassiumi 
ftnd  pota^.  And  by  a  <^atc^tton  on  the  weights  dR>d!tf^ 
ferent  products^  supposing  ihe  analysis  of  »amiiioiia^by  elec* 
iricity  *at  *all  approaches  towards  accuracy,  there  i?  in  the 
Jjrocess, described  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,' and  a  pro- 
•  tfilction  of  oxygen  and  iriflammabte  gas.  And  in  the  action 
of  water  on  the  residuum,  there  is  an  apparent  generation  of 
nitrogen. 

/How  then  can/  says  Mr.  Davy,  '^he^c  extrao>dinai|r 
Jesuits  be  ex,plain^di^'  Several  hypotheses  ^ave  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind;  but  the  proper  solution  of  the  diffi* 
jculties  vyhich  atpresent  embarrass  the  avdhje^t  he.prQpgses 
to  niaJtje  the  subject  of  new  Ubourd;.  ,     , 

Mr.  Dayy  i>e;^t  presents  ,iji&  vyith 
r  ,3.  AnaljticalExperi^nents  on  Sulphur. 

S^l|)bur  being,  a  non-conductor,  cannot  be  analyzed  bj 
thei  opposite  electvicities  of  die  voltaic  battery,  but  still  the 
intense  l^at  connected  with  Jthe  electrified  surfaces  nvght  .b9 
e^^c^  to  effect  ^some  ^Iteration  iii|it.  Ac^qrdnigly  Mr. 
Dayy  l\as  found  that  by  exposing  it  to  the  action.  ii>i  a  powcr^ 
f|il  battery,  a  gas  was  separated  which  proved  to  be  sulphu* 
l^^ijl hydrogen;  and  the  sulpbu^,  from  being  lof  a<pure  yellow^ 
]»epame  of  a  deep, red-brown  tint.  -  It  follows  from  this  that 
sulphur  contains  hydrogen,  ^ilix.  Davy  next  details  some 
e^^rimepts,  to  show  that  it  also  .cp.ntains  pxygeii.  The  £pL* 
lowing  considjpration  Mr.  Davy  seems  tO:tbi^»deaisive« 

'^''*  ^ene'iep 'equal  qiaaitftees  of  potasVmm  '\^M*ctrtttbirted  with 
WW^^tia^'qhiitftitles  tjf-iWIpteTP^^OTd'ixt^^s^^  '«ftetWa«is '  WtMfe 
action  of  muriatic  acid|  ^he  largest  quantity  of  sulphurated  bv? 


]^^l^^hkdi  TranAilidns  for  i  W»,  ,^M  i.       W 

Hfil^en  Was  fumiBhed  by  the  productficbnlnitihu^tlieHifllitleM^ii^ 
|jk^rtion  ofsutphur,  and  in  no  case  .fya9  the  quantity  luf  gus  eqoal 
in  A^otume  to  ilic  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  wwiUl  fakve  lieeii 
prbdiiped  by  the  mere  action  of  potaasium  ypoti  ^ater.' 
'.   i_»*  ^     ''•  •      .      '  ■  r 

This  preveritipn  of  the  devclbpment  of  li'^idfttgen  id  Jjrei. 

fitiine^  to  proceed  frorti  the  acti6n  of  Oxygen  j  ailH  from  thfe 
^  general  tenour  of  the  various  facts  there  seerks  gfduhd  Yor  th% 
assuniptioq  that  sulphur  is  a  cbmbidfftipti  6t  hhiM  qukin- 
ikies  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  \vith  a  'Jarge  prd()6rtioh  ot 
some  unknown  and  aciditiable  basia«  It  cariiiot  be  saill 
however,  that  a  proper*  analyios  of  ^iil^hur  has  been  biiherti 
^flfecled.  '  ./     .        \ 

4.  Analytical  Experiments  on  Phoi^horus.  "* 

'  T'hese  are  in  every  respect  aualagous  to  tho'Sfe  *p^rfofmel8 
5>B  sulphur,  and  the  results  similar.  Pliosphbrettea  hycJrojgeli 
was  separated  by  the  action  of  a  po\frertlil  "ioWdie  batferv; 
lind  from  the  deficient  Quantify  of  thls^gis/brlfdu'cey  By  Hi- 
itiied  muriatic  acid  upon  the  cbm^bund  form6il  *by  potash  . 
aiuni  and  phosphorus, .Mr«  'Davy  infers  the  e^tistence  6t  % 
/^mall  quantity  of  oxygen.         ..'...,     .  f    .  ,^ 

5.  On  the  iStates'of  the  car6Qna<?eciisl^iuici^le'ni  Pl&m* 
baeo.  Charcoal,  and  the  Diamond. 

lliese  experiments  are  not  very  int^re'stirtg,  tmd  the  Con* 
elusions  diavin  from  them  seem  to  rest  6n  probabilities  ;'a^ 
ipfjore  facts  dre  requisite  for  the  confirm^tton  bPfhelfti, 

6.  Experiments  on.  the  Decomposition  'and^Com^osixt6ii 
p{  the  Boracic  Acid. 

.  Boracic  acid  is  decompounded  by 'the  voltaic  t)attefy,  biit 
jtlie  matter  which  may  be  suspected  t'ol)eils  facliiJal  is'a  ifoh-. 
'conductor,  an  J  it  could  be  obtained  oitly  in  \efs  thm!fiTn9is 
j^^n  the  platma.  .  Potassium  .gives  "a  more  sfttlsf^ctcry 
jyesiilt;  heated  with  boracic  acid,  borate  6^  'jpotash  is  f6r/fied, 
and  a  dark'coloured  hiaher  similar  to  that  produced  fr6m  the 
^cid  by  electricity.  I't  appears  tliat  eight  grains  otFtio^acic 
.icid  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  jnllahiipability'^f  Vnveriiy 
^jgfaVns  of  potassium.  This  new  inifamniat)Ie  '^ub'^t^hlCfe'^kp* 
•jp^fttats-a  |Mriveriil^Dt  mass  oftlieKiarkest  shades' *6ifolite, 
fapdqike,  ^iable^  'atid  ai  nonrcondudtor  i»f  eieotrkity ;  k  lakes 
^re  at  a'low^eniperature;  burning  nith  a  red-light,  and  seiil- 
'tillationsJikpchsfrcpiBiIj  by  corobustioti'ln  ox^g^^n,  ^xyttiorfd* 
jtic  and  nitric  acrd,  it  is  converted  irito  boitcic  aicid. 

As  a  (ai^e  quantity  of  potassium  is  necessary  to  •deoom*  «. 
jpgfe^a  «|ilaU  quantity  of  boracic  acid^  it  is  evid^it  th^th^ 
.jftcid  rim^  ^lOota^H  lafge  proportion  of  oxygep*     Mr.  Dav^ 
<)m  jMe^fii^d .  t|r  98]C0rtain  tfaif^  p^oporttOQ.    liy  one  expef  t 
^HfjNil^U  ^WtiaPOd}  |b^t  boffaQf  ajbi(di  cp^ists  jiearJ^  ^of  oqg  j^ 
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of  Ihe  tombOBtible  substance  and  4wo  of  oxygen*  Anodicf, 
cscperiment  gave  the  propoilion  as  i  to  i.8.  But  it  is  alt 
loyved  that  tbeoe  resnlts^aredDly  approximation  to  the  truth/ 
This  matter  obtained  from  boracic  acid  bears  the  same  re- 
lation tQ  that  substance  as  sulphur  an<j  phosphorus  do  to /the 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids ;  atid,  like  the  former  sub« 
stances,  Mr.  Pavj  suspects  it  to  be  a  compound,  and  to  contaiji 
pxygen*  ^If  a.  small  globule  of  potassium  is  heated  with  fouf 
.  pr  Sv^  times  its  weight  pf  this  substance,  sotne  alk'ati  was 
jproduced/ and  an  alloy  was  formed  with'the  potassium.  It 
seems  cajpable  also  of  fqrming  an  alloy  with  iron  (yfter  the  se« 
paration  of  its  oxygen) ;  and  Mr.  D.  considers  the  substanc^ 
vrbich  enters  into  the  alloys  as  the  true  basis  of  the  boracic 
^cid,  ,lt,can  exist  in  the  three  states  of  oxygenation.  The 
()oracic  Ueisis  itself  is  probably  metallic^,  and  iVf  r.  Davy  would 
affi^  to  it  th,e  name  of  boracium.  As  it  has  not  been  exhibit* 
cd  m,  its  sieparate  and  metalline  form,  is  not  this  carrying  hy- 
pothesis further  than  is  allowable  by  the  correct  rules  of 
philosophizing? 
1    7.  Analytic  at  Inquiries  respecting  Fluoric  Acid. 

Potassium  burns  it  fluoric  acid.  After  combustion  X\\p 
acid  is  found  to  be  absorbed  or  destroyed  j  a  moss  of  a  choco- 
late, cplour  T^niains  at. the  bottom  of  the  retort  In  wliich  the 
iippiiibu^tion  has  been  performed,  and  a  sublimate,  in  some 
'par£s  ch^^olate^  and  in  others  yellow,  is  formed  round  its  side^ 
,and  at  its  to^p.  Some  hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  procesV, 
which  varies  according  as  the  acid  contains  more  Or  less 
yf^Xtx..  This*  matter  i^  inflammable  in  oxygen,  and  it  also 
decomposes  water.  On  examination,  the  water  was  found  to 
contain  potash  and  fluate  of  potash.  ,  ^Fhere  Was  a  solid  resi- 
duuniy  which  burnt  in  oxygen  beibre  it  had  attained  a  red  heat: 
acid  matter  was  produced  by  the  combustion,  and  a  solid 
xnatter  having  the  properties  of  that  formed  from  fluoric  acid 
^as,*bQrdiiig  siliceous  earth  in  solution.  Mr.  Davycpncludea 
that  tjie  evidence  is  hot  decisive,  that  iHe  ihHammame  paH^oif 
this  ^jEist'clescribed  mattVr  is  the  pure  basis  of  the  flUoHc  acid"; 

«»bdM;  with  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  this  body  by  P^tf^ 

slum,  and  the  ejtistence  of  ita  basis,  ai  least  combiaed . with-  # 

-tnialler  propQ#tk>g  ^f  oxygen  in  the  solid  product  eenerat/^,  ai|4 

.^le.reg^iveralion  of  the  acid  by  the  .ignition  of  this  product  in 

exygen  gaf,  it  is  scarcely  pi^ssible  to  entertain  a  doubt.       .  _     ^ 

•  :  8.  Analytical  Experiments  on  Muriatic  Acid, 
''    'JPhese  experiments  have  led  to  some  curious  and  importaift 
^results,  but  they^bave  failed  to  detect  the  moria^.  basit. 
"Potassium  apparently  decomposes  muriatic  acidfipii  tlbei  jir6-  . 
^oct^^e  mariate  of  potasb-aVid  hydrdgen  gaa ;  but  it  i^pe^v- 
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^d  by  a  decisive  experiment  that  the  hydrogen  is  furnished  by 
water,  vvhich  seems  to  be  a  constrtutent  of  the  acid  gas.  TTiiSf 
gas  cannot  be  obtained  frdm  substances  which  have  been  ^fti« 
Bcially  deprived  of  water.  New  compounds  'arc  formed; 
which  have  hitherto  been  very  slightly  examined.  *  Oxymu«^ 
liatic  acid  contains  very  little  water.  Mr.  Davy  burnt  some 
phosphorus  in  this  gas  ;  no  gaseous  mnrtatic  acid  was  evolved  iir 
this  operation,  but  two  products  were  formed,  one  of  which  , 
(a  sublimate)  Mr.  Davy  considers  to  be  a  con4>ination  of 
inuri^^tic  and  phosphoric  acids  in  their  dry  state;  the  other  (a 
Aiiid)  he  regards  as  a  compound  of  phosphorus  andinuriatxe 
acids^  both  free  from  water. 

1  The  action  of  potassium  upon  the  new  compdands  contain* 
iiig'  dry  muriatic  acid  is  very  striking.  Explosions  are  pro- 
duced so  violent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  operate  only  on 
very  minute  quantities  of  the  materials^  and  when  a  small  re^ 
suit  was  at  length  obtained/ the  matter  still  inflamed  sponta* 
neously^  and  exploded  violently  with  water.  It  may  be  rea^ 
sonably  suspected  that  Ihe  basis'  of  the  muriatic  acid  it 
concerned  in  these  phenomena^  bnt  the  direct  proof  of  ita 
existence  in  these  compounds  mtist  be  still  a  matter  of  in* 
quiry. 

9.  Some  general  Observations,  with  Experiments. 
-•   Vfe  must  content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  cofieladiog 
remarks,  which  contain  an  epitome  of  the  new  views  saggest* 
ed  by  Mr.  Davy's  multifarious,  interesting,  and  iaborious  ex« 
periments.  , 

^;  *  The.  facts  advanced  in  this  lecture  afford  no  new  ar^punents 
in  favour  of  an  idea  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  commuoica^ 
tion  to  the  society,  that  6f  hydrogen  being  a  common  principle 

'in  all  inflammable  bodies;  and  except  in  instances  which  are 
kill- under  investgation^  and  concerning  which  no  precise'  con- 
elusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn,  the  generalization  of  Lavoisier 
liappUy  applies  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  new  phenomena. 
r  *ln  proportion  as  progre«s  is  made  towards  the  knowledge  <>f 
jpure  combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion  is  the  number  of  me- 
tallic substances  increased  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  sulphar  and 
pbospholrtis,  could  they  be  perfectly  deprived  of  oxygen,.wQuIdJ^- 
4oii^  to  (bis  class:  of  bod  ies.  Posaibly  their  ^Hure  ekmeatary  mi|tt«r  ' 
^Itiftyb^  procured  by  distillation,  at  a  high  heat»  frqm  meialiic  a)r 
]oys4B  which  they  have  been  acted  upon,,by  sodium  or  potassimaa* 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  experiment.  As  our  inquirias 
at  present  stand,  the  great  general  division  of  natural  bodies  is 
into  matter  which  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  metallic,  and 
oxygeii ;  but  till  the  problem  concerning  the' nature  of  nhrbgen 
ib'fuilv' solved,  all  systematic  arrangem^ntB-made  upon  this  idea 
"fctiat'be  fegarded'as  premature/ 
t^.i:  r:t  r  :..-     u,..  .  .         ...    .    ...      , ',    ...  .- 
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Vfe  rou^jt  |£^He  Uie  Ubertj?  qui;4^Ives  pf  renaf^rking  that;  as  ye^ 
^fi  analysis  of  bodies  bj  the  agency  of  electricitv,  though  1^ 
b9s  led  to  r^suM^  wbicfai  are  truly  wonderful^  has  tbrovvn  uttle 
ligbl  upoo  the  real  constitution  of  the  different  fprms  oj^ 
i^aUer.  It  ba&  shewn  that  tbe  affinities  of  bodies  are  not 
4;c^\staiiitj  ai|d  that  the  bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  element^ 
^e  coippoinsds*  But  the  number  of  elements  (or  what  we 
:^qst.dje^ni  9uch)  is  as  great  as  ever;  and  the  difiiculfy  df 
if^p^raling  th^se  real  el.em^nts  (which,  it  is  probable,  are  ve(^ 
fipw)  »f}Cims  rather  augmented  than  diminished. 

The  uf}i^:fin|i^tipg  actiyi^  of  Mr^  Davy's  Iaboui:s  almost 
outstrips  our  power  of  duly  recording  bis  experiments  ana 
f((]^))riiig  tiie  thread  of  his  ];eaAonings«  In  truth,  every  sec^ 
tiop  of  this"  Lecture  piay  b$  regarded  as  a  distint:t  meifioir,  aiK| 
g^rft^  98  sm^ple  a  dptail  ^s  under  our  liputs  we  cap  afford  to 
iJE^  ^ybole.;  and  the  wbol^  ought  to  occupy  the  ^ace  which 
iHk^  !l^^^  9P^r^  to  this  portioo  of  the  transactions  of  the  past 
il^.  If  o\\T  pccpunty  x\k^r^ott,  is  less  perfect  ^han  may  b^ 
j}eqf»a«ry  to  gr?ti^  tljp  curipsity  of  our  chymicaj  frieiiij^, 
^ey  wiU>  Yfe  tru^jt,  ma)te  a  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
4t|Iy,  idi%c]^arg^t)g  pvic'di»ty,wi|liout  encroaching  op  the  patience 
of  the  general  reader.  Those  periodical  publications  ^wbicii' 
please  to  efierci/iip  theif  ju/Jgn|ept  pr  their  capric^^in  select*-^ 
«eg;tlii^,f|ilyect9  of  tjieif  cpn^ment^^  have  in  this  respect  a  great 
.  ^^au^ge  over  us.  S^ch  publicatipps  may  be  very  amusinj;^ 
or  ver«y  .ip;9trucl^ve^  but  they  are  not  Reviews,  and  the .  as- 
aumption  of  the  name  is  a  species  of  fraud  on  the  public,  ao 
injustice  to  the  great  body  of  British  authors,  and  an  injury  to 
the  writers  w'hose  duty  it  is  really  to  rdview  «//  die  respe<9able 
works  wbicn  issue  from  the  pre^. 

IV.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  dividing  Astronopiical  and 
other  Instruments,  by  ocular  Inspection,  in  which  the  usuul 
Tfools  for  graduating  are  not  employed ;  the  whole  Opera- 
tion being  so  contrived  that  no  Erfor  can  occur  but  what  1^ 
dbargeable  X^  Vision,  when  assisted  by  the  best  oppcal 
•M^ans  of  viewing  and  measuring  ipinute  Quantities^  Ry 
Mr.  £dwaiti  Troughton^  communicated  by  the  Astronomer 
JKoyd. 

We  greatly  admire  the  candid,  plain,  and  tradesman4tke- 
il^nner  in  which  Mi*.  Troeghtcm  has  given  an  account  of' ttife 
Tery  useftil  and  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention. 
He  bs^  prefixed  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  methods  tliat 
^ye  beep  or  which  are  in  use  for  the.  purpose  of  graduating  : 
.(piii;ci;iJar  instrumeixts,  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass thjfe 
pj^r^tion^  nod  the  adjeantages  or  defects  of  each  method.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  superior  excellence^  of  Mr«  l^rougliton's  iiir 
•tr|ameDt,  and  appkiud  the  liberality  of  its  inventor/  whic6  l^a* 
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finovaf^  hivftzV^  n^ke  it  public.  Bi^t  to  us  iit  has.beea  a 
^PMtter  oJF  hovoe  diSiculty  perfectly  to  catppreh^ud  it«  Assisted 
as  we  have  been  by  a  reference  to  the  diagrams  appended  to 
4iie  paper.  We  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  coi^vey  any  ad«;- 
^uate  idea  pf  it  to  our  readers. 

¥.  A  Letter  on  a  Canal  in  the  Medulla  Spinalis  of  some 
Quodrupeds.    In  a   Letter  fr^m  Mr.  William  Seweil  ta 

-  Everard  Home,-  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

'  Some  anatomic  would  have  written  a  volume  on'  this  dis- 
covery^ instead  of  confining  the  account  of  it  to  a  couple  of 
pages^  as  Mr.  Seweil  has  modestly  done.  The  canal  in  ques- 
tion leads  from  the  sixth  ventricle  of  the  brain  (corresponding 
io  the  fourth  in  the  human  subject)^  and  runs  through  thecen- 
Cf«  of  file  spmal  marrow,  and  terminates  imperceptibly  in  the 
{amdft  equina.  Itiis  large  enough  to  admit  a  large  pin ;  and 
it  filled  with  a  colourless  transparent  fiuid.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  horse^  bullock^  sheep^  hog^  and  dog. 
-VI.  A  Runserieal  Table  of  elective  Attractions^  witli  Remarks 
en  the  Sequences  •of  double  Decompositions.  By  Thomais 
Youngs  M.  D.  For.  Sec.  R.  S. 

Fourcroy  has  enumerated  twelve  hundred  cases  of  double 
decomposition  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  neutral  salts.  On 
this  foundation'  Dr.  Young  has  taken  very  considerable  pains 
ViQ^t^ling  a*  series  of  Bumber%  to  express  die  force  of  at* 
Inction  of  acids  with  each  base,  and  diso  of  the  base  wilfi 
tsiwh  acidy  and  has  obtained  such  as  appear  to  agree  sufficiently 
'Wvril  with  the  eases  which  are  fuUy  established,  the  exceptions 
'Hot  exceeding  twenty.  He  acknowledges,  however,  some  im- 
perfections,'and  indieed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable|toform  snch  a  table  free  from  objections.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  die  action  of  the  menstruum,  the  water  is  quite  over- 
looked. It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  decompositions 
are  perfect^  which  is  seldom  or  never  the  case.  Triple  com- 
•poands  are  almost  wholly  excluded.  Notwithstanding  these  * 
^fiflicttlties,  we  regard  the  attempt  at  discovering  numerical  • 
representatives  of  affinities  as  useful,  always  considering  the 
results  merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

VII.  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a  human  Foetus,  in  \vliicli 

the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  carried  on  without  a 

U(HHrt.     By    Mr.'B.    C.  Brodie.      Communicated    by 

Bverard  Home,  Ejlq.  F^  R.  S. 

*  -Several  .instances  of  this  jemarkable  deviation   from  the 

•ftatturaf  sftuctiire  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  morbid 

anttothy.     But  the;  present,  the  circumstances  of  which  tare 

▼wry  minutely  related  hy  Mr.  Brodie,  is  still  worthy  of  beir% 

dHldflil  to  the  cMakgue,  as  ibe  ii^tus  bad  Ktteia^  to  its  prdi- 

aary  growth^  whereas  almost  all  the  others  are  described  to 
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lave  been  of  ai  Very  dimmtitive  she.  'This  pi^odoction  tvas  6ffb 
ot'  twins,  of  which  the  moUjer  was  delivered  in  the  seventh 
inontb  of  prepimcy.  Botii  fostiiscs  were  born  dead,  biil'th* 
"€iher  waa  of  the  natural  formation.  The  thorax  and  abdo^ 
men  were  surrounded  by  a  large  ;8hapeless  mass,  formed  by 
'two  cysts  under  the  integuments  covering  the  back  part  of 
liie  n«ck  and  Uiorax,  distended  by  three  pints  of  a  watery  fluid. 
Both  the  hands  and  feet  were  defective.  The  external 
Bostrits  weie  only  two  folds  of  skin,  and  the  orifices  of  il^e  in- 
ternal nostril^)  were  pervious  only  for  half  an  inch.  There  wap 
.  9  hare  lip,  and  a  cleft  in  the  bony  palate. 

The  brain  seemed  to  be  natural,  but  in  the  thorax  there 

>was  neither  heart,  thymus  gland,  nor  pletira.    Tb^  lunga  ^OgHt 

aisted  of  two  rounded  bodies,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diametfar* 

with  a  smooth .  surface,  and  composed  ifitemaUy  of  adeo^ 

cellular  substance..   The  cesoph^us  terminated  in  si  cul  de 

«ac.    The  rest  of  the  thorax  was  filled  .with  a  dense  cenulai* 

substance :  a  membranous  'septum  supplied  the  place  of.  the 

.ifiapluagm.    Jin  the  abdpmen  the  stomach  bad  no  cardiac 

orifice.      There  was  an  imperfect  coecam,    ^nd  the  colon 

Irfts' destitute  of  its  ordinary  peculiarities.    The  spleen  .and 

yenal  capsules  were  natural.    There  was  a  peritonoeuni,  bi&t 

.no  omeniiun  ;  nor  vras  tbcrf  any  liver  or  gdii  bladder.    The 

.kidpiiea^  bladder,  penis,  ^nd  testicles  had  tiie  lisual  appear- 

.JMice.-  .   y        ^  "    -.5 

What  then  was  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and. how  w«6 
it  performed  ?  .  The  umbilical  chord  consisted  of  two  vessels 
only,  an  irtery  and  a  vein.  ITie  artery  entered  the  aorta  in 
the  usual  situation  of  tiie  left  umbilical  ^rtcry,  s^qd  the  a^rtp 
running  upwards  gave  off  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries^ 
,  without  forming  an  arch.  The  corresponding  veins,  terminat- 
ed in  the  vena  cava,  which  accompanied  the  aorta^  passcfi 
downwards  befo/^e  the  right  kidney  to  the  groin,  and,  beii^ 
reflected  upwards,  was  continued  into  tlie  vein  of  the  ct^pid. 
Thus  iti  the  fmetus  there  was  no  communication  b^twne(^  ^|s 
; Crunks  of  the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  as  in  the  natural 
state.  The  only  communication  between  them  was  by  meai^ 
of  the  cnpiUary  branches  anastomosing  as  usual  in  the  foatus 

and  in  the  placenta. 

•  .  '  •  * 

*  The  blood/  says  Mr.  Brodie,  'must  have  been .  prop^led 

from  the  placenta  to  the  child,  through  the  artery  of  the  c:]^rd, 

•and  must  have  been  i;eturned  to  the  placenta  by  m^ans/ol^tbe 

,  iein,  so  that  the  placenta  must  have  been  at  once  the  source  an^ 

.ih^  termination  of  the  circulation,  and  the  i^lopd  must  hay.^.beeu 

propelled  by  the  action  of  tiie  vessels  only/  ,  *       .   . ./  I 

The  placenta  in  the  foetal  state  perforaui'  the  oflicd  lof.jtiie 
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UiBip^  hk  Ak  foetus  die  tiMe^  die  irenbai  Hkhd  fAft^ 
^Ufd  tkrougbtbe placdita;,  and  imm  eniteed  toHie  MtM^ 
ff iIk  Mteml  blood  ofihe  «blker.  TiNMgh  fbe  vi^latMNl^ 
44«»fere,  mtBt  have  been  «M»re  famgtaid  ihalii  xi^tiiy  A^ 
frekter  ^eimtity  ivUdi  wn  sent  «e  Ibe^plipaibi  doMfMkMtKil 
-for  a  more  Taebie  ducuMoii^  and  eSecCM  the  ehtng^  necill* 
saiy  for  the  maintenante  of  fetal  lile.  ill  aU  the  IcaMs  bi 
which  the  heart  has  beifiti  louad  wantiiil^,  4ie  linfrlui  kMb 
tPanUng  abo* 

'  It  IS  probabk,'  at  Mr.  Bro^ie  lemrVst  'lliaVtliiie  li^iifn  of 
&e  Vesieli  ctaly.  Without  tb>»  lissl^thik^  dtthe  b|eart,-]i|f6uU  baitt 
hHu  in»iri&dbtit  to  pto)pt\  the  bfdtxp  Vbr6\icrli  the  (rTrcUlttioii  it 
tbe  liven  #hich  is  io  etteilisive  th  Oit  AittiiriU  Hetiis.^ 

Vm.  OiitfaeCMBi^aiMFofmtkNiofBpi^  fa  %  LsHsr 
from  t.  A.  Kmbt,  Et^^J,  tL  S.  b  the  R«M  Hoik  Sir 
Josqib  Auiks^  K.  B«  F«  ^.^S. 

The  olfect  of  Mr.  |Ci^t's  (iitseiit  coMmmicatml  is  th 
shew  dmt  the  roots  of  trees  are,alw*jrs  ,|^iiehitad.by  Ihi^ 
velsels  whidi  pass  from  the  eotyledons  of  tbe  ted,  and  fem^ 
ihe  keves,  dirdMgh  ^  the  leai^AaUts  aid  the  barki,  end  Aat  Aiif 
neforspfuif  tnmedietaly  from  tim  albamaai.  The  ttdidetf 
the  seed  is  cooBmaoiy  supposed  to  be  analogoos  to  tbosool  tf 


tocr,  as  IS  obiibtis  by  the  familiar, fact p^  ,  ,  ,  „  ^  „. 
lipiiraru^doi  ef  die  moold  in  which  ihejr  arej^aced  ^to  yjfjjg^ 
iate^  The  pro|^  root  of  die  ^lafit  cones  first  iotq  exis^p^ 
diiiHNr  *•  genniiiWon oif  t!<e  see^j,  and  spribgA  from  »e.yoi^ 
4tii&t  ii^ed  the  radicfe.  At  Ais  period  the  albuipiqi 
ddes  not  ensiy^a^d  li  caimdt  therefore  givi  origin  to  mt  jjrp^; 
Imt  tbe  cortical  fesseb  are  filed  with  sap,  and  in  full  acdon^ 
mi  direai^  dMe  dis'  iaf  iiprmi^  ^  descend  trbidi  giVel 
■aJBUnni  to  tiid  tnie  fooi. 

Iteleal^MlM  «f  iHnnypbniai  poinds  di^ti^vtai' of  emit^ 
mt  f«i&ts,  e  pov^et  #lncb  c«»in6t  r«ktt  id  dMf  dbihiiuiii^ 
sinos  die  Ici^^fislk  contain^  ndtt^.  Tbe  bdirK  df  some  trees, 
oe^thia  eine^  emits  roots;  if  a  portion  be,  taken  off  in  % 
^MU  M^  die  ^m.  sind  any  very  moist  body  be  applied/ 
Ma^  rodi  wUl  sp&i^'i^'  from  di^  iiirt  of  d»e  uoper  por*^ 
lU  el  &  decorticatdt  ipace,  but  qeoe  froip  t^ow ;  bu( 
iUk  kr<  smlaltj  fiikiuS^  beijAI&V  biif  oieTer  iinoiediately 
idboveit  ^ 

Jii^Knidit  io|btlBe»«d^iotoenMnd«nfondfAi^ 
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|re0j?iQ  which  the  same  excresccfncds  were '.  rhirie  to  proiiacc 

,joo^sK>r  bfl^sr.according.  tottfae  mode  ni  which;tbdy.wef e  irda^ 

^^d.'    \Vh^  in  .yottiig?'plaBt»  these  isxerescenccs  w^e  simply 

.4»»veoedwiU>  hiojulrf,^  ro^ts  were  emitted.    Others  weradtiff- 

*^SLtly  treated,  escirept'ihxt  the  tops  ><ere  cut  off;  and  those  buds 

sprang  ftoBi/the  8{iw;e8'and  points  wfiich  would  have  afford- 

.fed  roots.  MThe  t<>ps,irf  these  trees  halving  been  divided  iijto 

pi$^e9  pf  ten  ioches  lon^>  wdre  planted  as  cuttings ;  and  roots 

^  sprang  frpm  the  lowest  excrescences  beneath  the  sorl^  aHad.fr0Oi 

the  upperoQOst  of  thof$e  above  it,  -, 

"tuberous-footed  plants,  Mr.  Knight  observes,  offer  an  ap- 
,  parent  rattier  than  .^  real,  obstacle  to  h;s.  h};pothesis.  The 
"tube^  difterts  little  frona  a  branch  which  has  dilated  instead  of 
•  extending  itself,  except  in  its  capacity  of  retaining  life,  /t'he 
amiwlra:  onUvhfdh  they  afe  fofra^ct  are  similar  in  or^aniiatioh 
il<tt]M€temf|»fitll6'planr,  and  inay  be*  converted  into  perfect 
stems,  by  diverting  into  thdn  -the  cunenit  of  aseefMitig  sap. 
?riie  hud*  on-tgvflpypsfrt  6f  th^'stem  may  be  made  to  generate 
tdbers;  *uch'fd|r.»'K.  hfei$  frequently  se^ii,  emitted  by  a  re^ 
4>fx>dttced  ti^otiH 'Without  the  ca£^  of  a  blossom,  which  had 
^ifiiAedlb  produce  fritit ;  bttt  be^has  iieVer^  under  ai>y  cfniut^ 
l^adoes,:b«eii  able  to  obtain  tubers  from  Ihe  fibrous  rb<^s  of 

^X.  prt^he  Naltiire  of^he  intervertebral  Substance  in  V\si^ 
■*    'and  Qfiadrnpeds/*  *By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.1S.' ; 
^'   Tn  cuttiug'  into  Hhfe  intervertebral  substance  of  a  sqiialus 
maxiraus,  ^  RmpicJ  fluid  rusHed'put  .with  so  niiich  Velocity, 
that  It  ro§e  to  tlie  height  of  four  feet.     By  making  a  jongitu- 
IffiiKil  sectibri  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae  d  cavitj^  vv^s 'dis- 
covered, capable,  in  ih is  large  fish,  of  containing  t!ij*ee  pJihts 
W*19uid:  ihe  lateral  parts  are  ligumentous*;and:  elastic,  iliVif- 
ffig'Wgqfliei^^the  edges  of  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  tWb  VeiC 
t^tte.    \:^'   "  -'^    ''    .'•        .;     -    va^:«:, :—-:.:.•*   \ 
,«.  •    ^  •  '    1  .!:  y  'I-           :    .  '  ''  '      .;•  -'  '->*'•    •-•   '  ''^''  -^   •  im 
ty.^yifo  nstuniiisf  Gtisjoiut'isf.iMeisrnt/^wyiMr.  Ifo^ne,'  ^jfbok  ' 
,cv€ry  other  that  is  met  wifh  in  animal  bodieayCMld  tbe^  iO^lMRv 
^f.^^'/^^f^^tf^^ft^ctiiig  <U  .which  render  it  fiiicertain  wjh^fteV  ' 
huiujin  ifo^e^iljj.c^eve^  make  any  rasen^blanoe  Jo  it,  j^V^IS 
be  aj^plied  JOj]^Q;pMrpo8e^ol\i3n/echan^        ^  ./         >    .  ..  -t^tjir  ' 
.1*  ' 


Mr.  H/pro*c4eds4o  take y  particular  view'of  the  effects .^f 
this  strt'lcture,  which  are^  however^  sufficiently  obviousi    i?isfi 


*  4^^  ia»  chm  lkfinTtyq9(in<4he  fima  c^'ltiieog^  pontaiiililtg  ^ 
fluid;  andtJommuhi(j|t^.i^ja»^  aj|j|tlj^*y  W€tJ  awiiliilerT 
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tures,  bearhi^  a  slight  sfmilarity  to  the  mtervertebral  cavities  of 
the  spine' in  other  fish.'  .       ■    f 

It\  tbc^  whale  trib#  this  structure  is  not  found ;  the  interver*  ** 
t&bral.  substance  itt  ilie  same  as  in  quadrupeds  in  general. 

In  Si(^me  quadrupeds,  however,/  this  cavity  has  been  dis-  ' 
covered.     The  hog   and   the   rabbit  afford  examples  of  iti  . 
But  there  is  great  variety  ^of  structure  in  different  tribes  of 
animals;  insomuch,  *  that  the  means  employed  for  the  motion 
of  the  back  bone  in  different  aeimal«  comprehends  almost 
every  species  of  joint  with  ivhich  we  are  acquainted/ 

An  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the,  fluid  contained  in  this 
cavity^  l?y,Mr.  Williafn  Braiide,  is  added  to  Mr.  Home'a^ 
pajJer.*^'  "Wfe  thmk  that  it  shows  clearly  how  unsatisfactory 
afe  Ihe  resnlts^^bf  reagents  npbn  anitiial  fluids.  By  this  mode 
of  ittalj^sls,  "the  fluid  se^^ihed  to  be  formed  principally  of 
aiiihial  mucilage;  but  by  evaporation  an  albuminous  matter 

TOS'Si&pdrated.     Mr.  Brande  concludes  that, 
ir/:i  --       .  •  .■  ...... 

'  0«os(k4(l}fJK^?;pvi(^ents  it  wQuld.  appear  that  the  intervertebral  ^ 
fluid  is  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  that  in  its  original  properties  it  ^ 
resembles  mucus,  but  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  ca-    . 
pable  of  being  converted  into  modifications  .of  gelatine  aqd  aU 
,     bumen/ 


Akt.  IX. — The  Goblin  Groom;  a  Tale  of  Dunse.  By 
R,  O.  Fetizmkj  Esq,  Edinburgh,  Lawrie  :  Ridgway, 
London.      Royal  4io.  pp.   125     pr.  155.    ISOy, 

THE  author  inscribes  this  metrical  romance  to  'those 
admirers  of  English  poetry  who  wish  to  see  it  restored  to  its 
ancient  style  of  pa^os;'  ^nd  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
meet  with  the  liberal  patronage  which  his  exertions  deserve 
from  so  numerous  and. respectable  a  class  of  readers.  Con- 
sidering the  restoration  here  spoken  of  (a  restorati'^n  as  well 
entitled  to  public  thanksgiving  in  oiir  churches  as  that '  blessed' 
one  of  our  religious  irovereign  lord,  Qharles  the  Second)  in 
the  light  of  a  mechanical  operation  of  the  genius,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  has  done  more,  peVhaps,  than  any  of  his  predlbcessors  in 
the  trade ;  that  is  to  say,,  Iii^'  has  reduced  their  conceptions  to 
somewhat  more  of  a  settled  rule  of  composition,  and  so  far 
greatly  facilitated  the  practice  .of  it  by  tfie  unlearned  writer. 
But  bey opd  this  he  does,  not  appesir  to  have  ventured;  and 
there  is  not,  we  beliej^,  a  sentence  or  all  expression  iu  th 
beautiful  poem  tf»t:isr.not»)trjctly.sanctionfdby  thettWS^^f-jOOgle 


pur  v^^f  j^rcMfe^  apthor^^  in  ihp  tame  djelectable  sf^l^«    F$i|r 

Walter  Marr9i)!rfatj  gardener  tp  hi^  grace  the  U— i^f  B-r-l^)»thjB 
fesfdjer  ^{ipae  natura  jaMteliai  beep  poisoDfid'  by  the  factitiom 
beautiei  of  Pope  atid  Dryden  may  be  apt  to  doubt  Whether 
the  fpUowing  description. of  a  garden^gat^  <?F?  b?  !^i^^>7 
jcailed po^jt^cal :  *^  ^  ^^ 

<  Of  all  the  ^tes  m>  wondroiis  fair 

Here  round  the  pripcely'<)^iingrf 
My  Watty 'H  gale,  piEfyppd  compare^ 
Ail  these  is  far  €^fp\\\ng  V 

Yet  there  are  very  few  readers  who  pee^  t9  bp  rf n{iflde|l  )^ 
wh^t  s^ike^  them  as  low,  when  applied  to  the^tr^iipe  of  f 
duke's  garden,  was  judged  by  cue  of '  tne  first  qiastpra  iii  fb^ 
art  to  be  fujly  answc^rable  even  to  the  paipting  of  a  foy§) 
pa[ace.  The  same  dt^praved  imag^natjon  roignt  have  beem 
|n  like  manner^  inclined  to  attribute  too  mueH  in]miteiie8is»  ao^ 
pkiiieste  of  sentiment  to  the  veijr  txabt  picture  pf  a  bui(tm{« 
clUb>diimerp^eiMBntedfelipeslik6%  "'^' 


Vtt. 
f  Four.an4*ti|rentj  huntsmen  htm 
Round  the  table  sat^  |  Ween ; 
Fpur-and4wepty  fix>tnieo  np9i 
Plied  tbp  beer  and  served  ttie  meat : 
Ijindliady  and  daughter  fair 
Paid  thhlif  di^e  obedif^hce  th^Ciek 
Well;  J  ween,  ea^b  gallant  .ybutb 

CiBt  an  ieye  "upon  the  maf^^ 
Each  tbpugbt  hift  Ipol^^  in  reii  truthi, 
"'  By  the  maiden's  WcH  repaid :     ^'' 
pne  ^lope  of  all  the  drew 
More^tban  all  the  othefa  knew : 
Wbatbelcnewlmaynotteli,  ' 
out  the  maifkn  kpew  fiiU  w^ 

VJIL 

Rsb  frw  pmh^r^$^TQd^ ^ofs^ 
^topd  the  p]^8ioent  bjs^re^ 
If  my  memory  do  not  fail. 
Sent'  by  noble  L-^^Ie.  ' 
In  the  cieriti^e,  soup  was  seen 

Smdung  ^m  il'vWi)^  (tXipew: 
Bc^fitWtloiH,  ffrtahiteffli:  '^  ^  . 

'  beef  bf  ^ttdiaiibirtWo.      > 
Thi»  ^as  sent  by  Tale's  peer  .  j 

!ppaji^iliqaitthC8{Kirt«^  ^^S^^ 


The  HbhUfii  Grdotii  ^ 

T— le,  q>rtti}g.frQm  mi|n>^y  H-^y, 
f'dreiQfijtt  in  tbe  border  day» 
■^rts  and  pastry  acnt,  I  ween^ 
B/ the  lady  d(s  C-— ^hd/ 

.  JBiUdMimMI  fiistidioiis  reider  will  hot  tiasttijr  dJiMMW 
iUft  voDMtical  precbioti  and  culinary  exactrieiflf  Ks  iuperiHodfii 
or  fnmii^  when  he  recoilectt  that  they  have  their  jm>tolyfMi 
fa  the  veiy  best  exemplars  of  modern  biinad  writers,  ^  Qmk 
Ikitaeii  ere  fibt  ndw  to  be  informed '  diat  this  i»  tbt  gjbmliM 
TeM-sntiqM  <tf  poetiy,  snd  not  to  h^  stiglpalis^d  as  tidier 
yniipkr  or  pedantic.  Tlie  picture  of  Marmion  himself  is  not 
peilfe  jM  tfr  nkMt  jocular  than  that  of  the  Gbbltii  GfitfoSii 

«  He  was  of  IHtle  forni  and  tight ; 
His  weight,  if  nifln,  had  becpi.full  light  i 
Iqi  shorty  be  was. ^  jiports^tiiap  ^rite. 
A  pea-greea  jerkin  on  bi^  back^ ,. 
Alidabbled  by  a^splashipg h^ck ; 
His  dtrty  boots,  hiS' leathers  long 

With  crimson  'ift^hip^ord  Uedf; 
ilis  striight-neqk'd  ^pdrs,  and  h^a^jr  tltbiig, 

fVocYsim'd  him  forra'd  to  ride: 
Ahd'hishsd  ridden  far  that  day/ 
For  he  was  splash'd  and  daub'd  with  clay.- 

We  shell  cite^  but  one  example  inore  to  ^iippoirt  .oiii!  «^ 
jsftieij,  diati^j^mirsble  as  is  pur  author>  im2te}ido^  <^.»m 
aiip^  ^l^ci^,  be  h»i  in  no  respect  exceeddi  the  bouads 
s£[ before  him  by  preceding^^  imitators. 

Iiko'the  river,  broad  and  deepi^ 
tteeaih  old  Borham's  rainM  keep, 
m^hftre  the  descent  appears  mest^teepi 

The  ganaht  pack  have  dashM ; 
fo  likewise  dsdi'd  the  elf  and  bom« 
Qinle  heedless  of  tbe  torrent's  force ; 
And  as  they  stemmed  the  river's  tours^, 
^  His  tail  the  poney  lash'd.       . 
The  Goblin  Groom  now  scream'd  a  scream^ 
T<fr  goblins  hate.a  running  stream ; 
And  if  the  truth  my  recoirds  say^   ' 
The  elfin  poney  neigVd  a  neigh/ 

Wbile  VMkiog  this  lest  quotetioa,  it  suddenly  struck  «s^M 
b»ow  «o|  wherefore,  that  we  had,  peihaps^  l^n  mi^lakinf 
the  sNivre  of  Ibis  poem,  end  that  it  was  reaUy  intended*  teibe 
»  biurlesqie  «pM.tbe  aetrieal.  bank  of  Urn  iikieteei(ffa  cetitey;^ 
Qposiadoier  examimiliDii^  wefcel  coii«mced  dmllfair is  1^ 
9mh  ^0  «•%  ^  hurieeqwfc  fter  base  a^aete  Metrm^ 
lyahlinrs  to  its  oripnels.    Tbe  notes,  K>o»  are  caaipeeed 
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mth  an  air  of  profound  gravity,  which  renders  tiieir  irony  die 
more  haiposin^and  severe.  But  tfie  tJescription  of  the  ex- 
traordinary chase  at  which  the  goblhr  fiend  assisted,  though 
interspersed  with  many  strokes  of  humour  (some  oi  them  very 
palpable  hits),  seems  to  us  to  afford  evidence  of  poetical 
.geniuis  superior  »o  mere  travesty,  however  sttccestitll;  The 
/spirit  :with  tihich  this  part  of  the  poem  is  execittodriiiif linen 
Ai»  strongly  to  lay  some  further  extracts  J)ef()re  our'iieuders; 
4piUt,  reflecting  that  to  quote  more  largely  from  so^^maila  work 
would  be  entirely  to  forestall  the  pleasure  whi^*h»  die  pertisai 
trf  it  may  convey,  we  shall  here  put  a  period  toourrarlicle.'  •/ 


rrwiar 


Art.  X. — jin  Attempt  to  skew'  the  Foil?/  and  Danger  of 
^Methodism,  In  a  serits  of  Essays,  Jirst  published  in  the 
weekly  Paper  called  the  Examiner ,  and  nozv  enlarged 
with  a  Preface  and  additional  Notes,  By  the  Editor  of 
the  Examiner.  London,  John  Hunt,  Examiner  Office, 
Beaufort  Buildings,  I8O9.     8vo.  ;>;?.  110.  2s,  6d. 

WE  iead  these  essays  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
Examiner,  and  thought  that  they  displayed  considerable  in- 
telligence and  acuteness  of  remark.  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
only  efficacious  mean  which  can  be  devised  to  check  tRe '  in- 
crease of  methodism,  is  ap  enlightened  reformation  of  tli'e 
liturgy  and  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  The  reformtfl 
tion  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHTth,  anrfvvfTs 
matured,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  at  present,  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  Edward  the  Sixth.  Some  few  triiliug  alterations 
have  indeed  been  made  snice ;  but  the  doctrines  df  the  liturgy 
and  the  articles  remain  as  tliey  were  establi^shed  in  the  time  of 
the  last  Edward.  Biblical  learning,  like  learnlig  of  every 
other  species,  has  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress  since  the 
'year  1548,  when  the  committee  of  select  diviiies  were  ap- 
pointed by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  inspect  the  tinci^nt  litui'gies, 
and  to  compile  a  new. — But  the  church,  unlike  t^e  state,  has 
derived  hardly  any  beiitfit  from  tlie  increased  add  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  limes.  Our  political,  constitution  has  re- 
ceived various  improvements^  by  which  it  has  been  gradually 
aNTCommodated  to  Hhpsa  .more  enlarged 'noctoiii^^^iof'li^^rty, 
^ffaicb' philosophy  and  a,  free  ^)res8  havt;  Mtnnkiihd  y^^uf^^tii 
•dcteiastical  sy^tent  (is  still  d^fona^d:  wi(lr'dlIiQtfi]M9tiiif^ 
v^ttifgcsof  pai^r^  .aifi  super.sttt)LBOi;t^i tmanffktftfMgmk^ 
mid  -undSa^ntablt^'mmdaj  >  yJDtUf  (i^^aatsAe^him^fhrf-  M|d 
|«tified'frm»ii«tftwti  <rftigittV|NHEfa  aAdoii^^^tiM^ 
Vp(H|nic;>  91A  ,i)Qf  ,efi)oa  9dT     i'  -  .2^:0  tit  at  taniWgiy 
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irfeligious  code  is.  suffered^  to  retstin'the  errors-of  I5))f!lt)ifllto%lf  ^ 
heathenish  and  savage  times.    Tlie  liturgy^  the  homilies^  an<t " 
vlhe  articles,  whiqh  were  coniposc^l  m»^ the  middle  of*  the  rix-'^ 
t^enth  century,   before  the  Scripitures' were  ertticaBy  uhder-'' 
stood,  or  thfe  press  wa^  free,  are  still  <  iuflfered*  td  ftltt^the  • 
minds  and  to  enslave  the  coQscietices  of:  the  iklogt  etiHghl:etie(l  ^ 
scholars  and  divines^  who  are  Hving  in  the  firstd<fc2ideof  ;the 
ninetee^ith  century.    This  Mr^  Stone  has  experienced  fo  'his  \ 
cost*    Tliat  gentleman  has  been  deprived  of  his  preferment;  ' 
andf  in  his  old  age,  and  with  a  large  family  turned  adrift  on  * 
the  wide  wo|ld  to  beg  bis  breads  merely  because  he  was  sd*' 
impolitic  as  \o  deliver  his  honest  sentiments  on'  the  very  • 
doubtful  point  of  the  miraculous  incarnatioii.     Mr.  Ston^  ^ 
thought  this  an  unscriptural  doctrine^  and  he  combated  it  with  ;• 
what  he  believed  scriptural  arguments.     Yet  for  this  offencei^ 
which  in  better  tin[ies  would  have  received  another  name, 
•h^  was  most  iiprelentingly  persecuted  by  that  very  churchy 
which  in  oije  of  her  articles  asserts  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  ' 
only  rule  6f  faith.     While  these  things  are,  and  while  thel  *"* 
majority  of  the  English  hierarchy  support  the  unscriptural^'- 
arid  superstitbus  tenets  of  the  early  reformers  in  the  compa*^  < 
ratively  dark  and  intolerant  period  of  the  1 6th  century,  wi8i'*t 
,  what  weapons  can  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  combat  *  * 
the  evil  genius  of  methodism  ?    How  can  he  expel  it  from  * 
the  sanctuary  of  the  diujccb,  0r.  from  the  popular  belief,  whrfe-  ** 
it  has  Its  strong  hold  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  honvilies  ?  ^ 
For,  however  unpalatable  the  trftfh  may  be,  we,  wh6  are 
plain-spealiing.  men,    do  .not  hesitate  to  assert,    and,  if  it 
were  necessary,  would  undertake  to  proved  that  the  opinion^ 
of  the  early  r^opners,  who  composed  the  book;  qf.Qon^mon 
prayer,  are  precisely  the  same  as  thos^  ot  the  modermne- r: 
thodfets.     The  earfy  reformers  taught  the  docuities  of  tl^.,. 
trinity,  arid' of  salvation  by  the  sole  merits  of  Christ,  of  justi-    , 
fication  by  faith,   of   original  coi-ruption,.  ^i  an   unnatural.  \ 
taint  comtfiunicated  to  all  the  progeny  of  A(jam,  of  pprticular   j 
reprobatio\f  arid  election, '  &c.     Kqw  what  di3  Whiit^eld  ai^d  .4 
Wesley,  or  ^hat  du  their  auGces^oi-s  in  the  vin^y^rcl^pf  .«^e-  e, 
thodism  tJoLitibte?   If^therefQre^lhe  cU^ippioasiof  i^^^lK^di^Oiy  > 
do  teach  » tC  spuriolis*^  christiaiiitV;,'  ^}f  JMfi^c/tcai  l^^epcy  o.fj  -» 
wbii^h  is  Very  mifschieybiis  ana '  jvlarii^tpg^  it  inuf t  ]bf^  )iilk)tW<^  •  l 
in  tbrtr*Afe^f*that  thi  JwiiVd  of  christian ity  wj^^cb  ^toE^bc;f; 
is^that  vrtiW|)4S eirib6dfecl iii'the  .unrefonned  hUJrgyj.bpnj^iU^s^M' 


Jire<#tflaW8IWttiyiifft^  "^^tld  ihe  articles,  are  arguments  of 
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ui^^ti^Ml  ftv»a^  qI  imitfaa^itu,  wMek,  iN^di  the  jlEtersUr  ^ 
t^  ^:^«iqHff«Uliow,  no  argument'  of  ttown^  na,,  nor  of 
i0^mr#j^iA  eveift  be  'ahlt  to  Mi|n»ert.  We  repeat  again,  and 
ivilT^i^fepett,  what  has  long  appeared  to  im  a  zAMil^aik 
ttvA^t  iim%^  v^  dir  estabtiahecl  ebur<;h  db  entertain  an;  real- 
Ai^aA,^^^  the  nMHhaAatii/  or  do  tfank  be^  security  at  all  enr 
dfMgere^lbt^y  tb^  |]^ogreas  of  anetbodism^  the  can  neither  ap« 
pfai»e;iii^for9  Qfor.pifyvidtf-fof  her  sirfety  by  any  other  meani 
ao.e||^l^i^  aa.that'  of  completing  what  the  reforniadon  kft 
nqiSpisj^  Midof  expungipg  dllambigjiions^  nncbaritablej  aiid 
P9l^iiii|^l  matter.  £1001. >l»r  liturgy  and  her  artidea.  Let  her 
jn^it^te  h^^  pcimttiffe  refermeriy  not  in  perpjexmg  hei  reli- 
gious f^af.eip  witbidotibtMctenelS)  but  in  accomnuddting  that. 
jyi^ . t^j  tk4 ineremid  knowled^^  more liberalsentiniiHita; 
tia4)9^^  ^ihrged  charity  of  th^  times.  No  system  which  is 
fci:^#4  W  imwm  principles,  or  of  which  exduuon  and  io- 
to\f^]^C€bBfe  coostitueot  jmrts,  basany  chance  of  permanence. 
Lat  th#^  cb|irch.ep|arg8  her  basis,  and  expand  bet  portals,  Uk 
teceive  alt/  denoaunalioiia^  oi^  clHistians  in  the  spirit  of  for> 
t^aiK;e;  and  <ii  peace,  and  we  ha^e  no  doubt  hut  that  aA' 
g<«Q4|aqd<  wne/men,  of  all  :seots^'and  parties,  will-accpr^  in.  the 
pifMii;^tk.that  she  may>  and  in  the  wetl-groonried  belief  tbaj^ 
dkfi  wilt  b^  perpetoal^  -.         : 

AfiT*  Xlf'-rWq^nffi^fOr  Liberty  resiorpd,  a  Pi>em  tia, 
ief^^Bfpki,  by  Tkoim^Jimhtmre,  Etg..    LDndott>  Long^ 

WHATEVEH  ma;  be  the  opinio. which  Mr..  Nprtli- 
more^  by  W  (Mrevent  pujbJicatjoiK  \i^»  compelled  li^' to. enl^«. 
taift  of  him  asapoet  or  an  CngnshniaD,,,we.are,by,no,m^ 
disposed  to  cen^ur^  him  for  hi^  love  of  ration^  libif  rty^.  or . 
fo#  his  admiraUon  of -those  wboj  iBan-og^tingn^^^n^liiidth 
|>elidence  for  their  couif try,  stpod  so.  nob^,  ^or w^^  H  its  imU     i 
Ivarks,  in  the  Americiaii  War.  '  Oiii;  feelings,,  we  must^ooCes^,. 
arev^  diiHfferentljf  affected  towards  hini,. for.  the,  jatuo^iiQed 
crye  wim  which  he  coDteihplates.thr'pc^o^^  .oChifjownrpouDt 
try.  /Weftelas  forci%  as*  Mf.  N.,t1iii4,tha' ca^fisi^ 
£!iig^atnd  fe^ht,.the  maimer  m  which  she^rn^^ 
and  th^  principles  oh  Which  shj^acteij^.  were. drisg^i^f^iiiil^r 
her  as  a  fnto  aiid  hig1i;8|npted  najdioofr  but  )bow:^vff  b^^^,. 
or  nMagoided  our  com^tiry  may,  at   ait^  time  havtJ^Px,i%7< 
tvofiia '  Meter  hate  oco^rred  to  .us  to  iM^nba  bet  hit(^i| .  e^H*  1 « 
pdisA  as  aid^d  and  m^cloae  al1wiice.wUk,allitVi€i»iii(ar^ 
ipirifa^  of  hdl,  ivbeu  oiv;;iRH>fst^  f  li^ 

1     ''^  ■  ,  •    ■    *    '  ^       ■ 
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ff^oHington,  or  LiUftg  reftored^  80[ 

^If^ nffer  accused^ us «f  sedung  moreuncbfirtimii^^oiMf^ 
ilfi  ibantlie  Tiirkf  nt^  tb,e  emfHsror'of  Mproipw^,^  W^MK^em 
ajt  first  dsp  dif posed  to  thiokwith  ouraiitfi^riJtbaf^i^^^^ 
cycled  to  faispoemvas.it  was  to  the  Pfaarsalifl,  tbiA't9Qi.s||hr 
ject  was  too  near  his  own  times,  there,  ycHU^iyt?^^ mrth» 
miidity  in  the  objection ;  a  perusal 'of  the  poem,  however  oaa 
forced  us  to  withdraW'the^  assent  which  we  were  preirioosqr  in* 
cimed  to  bestow  ont  tht«  renMirk)  for*  if  bl!irtf)riS  s^  mwy  fea« 
tures  of  a.  warped  anddiiicorttented^mind^  if  we  itfay  be  allow- 
ed to  aiib^ute  thSele  words  fot  the  Wgti:  '^mHu^USim,'  thai 
we  see  at  every  turn  the  ga|ied  Spirit  of  a  iiiati.wlio.ia  a  con- 
temporary of  the  scenes  aUd  actions  he  portrays. 

Thf^  naM^recof-  th^<piiei»f  Moi^^u^  isvepjo|ia*d^it'.waa»d(ia 
dr6Mni^^i9iC0[  ujiiqIi)  ibdiieed  iM^^^^  kngarMliiir 

in  our  Review,  than.tlM^ioimitc;MoQtUj»4S«ta^ 
aeenis  highly  probable  that,  it  wjjt  meet  widi  no  readers  oaf 
this  side  of  the  Athmtic,  die  Georgiaif  s^.oCj^elry  mi|^ 
have  been  tcapsmiued  to  posterity^  stuiMeci' aa.  it  Jii^itli  iw- 
nerous  constellations  oC  epic  Verse,,  bMt  ,stil}  unadonied  witb  . 
ibe  additiottaHu8trex>f  Mi:.,  Nortbuiorf^a  Washingtptm 

The  im^ery^  we  arsi  toM,,  m  fw  the  moil  pati  tkft  of  Miir 
loo,  an  imitation  ji^facdy^  vematiOQ)  .tbesfwini  of  ipUigiarian^ 
as  Mn  N.  has  Virgil  for  his  precedent;  but  whether  £e  I^(i^ 
tenic  imagerjria  as twella()a|iled to« « poeitf ^c^ Hte^  AM^iriditt 
war,  as  the  HomenC'  waaitoisttdn  4i^ai^^t>«a  ite^AfetdV «»' 
-^  question. which  will  probably  be  answered  by  the  readiers 
of  this  poem,'  if  such  there  are,.iii  a  .di0emjti  nMuiner  from 
diatin  which  the  author  has  resolvedjt*  We.vteHure  it  as 
our  opiiuon,  that  the  imagery  of  Miitoop  isrnet- aidiipted  to 
any  poem  but  his  own,  certaiplyr  not  tf^jpne  of  [s^*  difi^erent^ 
a  complexion  aa^ftiit  pi?e4n^»  1%^'  verse,  whidh<  ia  blank,  is 
also  formed  on  the  sam^  model,  nor  is  it  in  ^ieral  deficient 
•tdier  in  correctness  or  cadence^  , 

The  first  of  the  ten  books,  intd  which  the  poeiii  is  divided^, 
opens  vfiAr,  ftct  invocation  to  th^   ^  AlmighCy  Sieiog^'.  firom'^^ 
which  address  a  quick  transition  is  mad^    to,, the  infernai^ 
region^  where*  Satan,  as  he  sat  enthroned  iq  FaAda^tupniujQ,! , 
viewed  widi  an  ehyioutf  eye  the  effort  of  Colun^bia.;  (^ctac*- 
coittfngiyadAresses  his  compeers  on  the  subject  ;.Moloqh>  hurt ; 
at  soine  refiections  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  arqh-fiend,^ 
tooottes  rebellious,  but  is  appeased  by,  the  interference  of  \ 
Baebebttb^  on  which  occasion  th^  joy  of  Satan  is  compared 
fa  lbl|t  bf  an^^geiitleroan  whose  son  has  just  returned  irom^a  i 
ldl%  abil^ee  b  the  East  India/fleet.    The  Amantium  iraehat ^  - 
iniftKtea^  as  tunlal,  proved  the  amori^  integ^ratio^Satai;  nxakies  a  * 
%ecdi  of  some  hundred  lines,  in  the  course  of^  which  he  pur- 
pom  an  aUknaa  wilh  England,  and  gives  his  friends  a  good 
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tfeal  of  militar^r  advice  such  as  th^t  of  pickbg  out  the.of^c^r^^ 
ifrbattfe^'&c.'  To  stew/hoWeyer;  that  his  skiTfis  not  coufinei' 
lb'  cHplohiaqj  or 'generalship,'  lie  quotes  a  line  or  so,froiTi* 
l^ftifer^  inr  a^t^le  tti&ch  to  his  ct-edit.  M amnion  replies^  andt 
ir-tfie  cbirhsepf  his  speech  we  have  the  following  compli- . 
..  wwtftfmes  to  this  country. 

-  '-.     /        '•/  <  the  earth 

tr^irce  bolda  si  spot  so  dear  unto  nriy  soul,  ..  j  , 

^,.    bundant  so  In  votaries;  for  here 
u        .  '^y.^^tar*:  smoke  with.unextinguisK'd  incense^ 

Before  mjr  idol  is  profusely  pourM  ,  .  . .    . 

*'         liicessant  adoration;'— r.  438. 

»s"Wej^«i»^Iiui>,howeverj  that>#ithin  a  few  lines  vre  h^ve  ait 
«f)(iQrfiifiiitjr  of  giving  a  favoiimble  specimeri  of  Mr.  N/s  ter-^' 
i^fttioii^  m  the  Baine  speech  oi  Mammon. 

f'  '  'Thus  I've  taught: 

Banish  thy  conscience,  for  it  is  a  despot 
,  *  That  rules  with  arbitrary  sway,  and  yield 
No  harvest  to  it's  owner  ;  extirpate 
,     .     ■^'!  principle,  for  principle  requires 
A  6te«^y,  constant,  persevering  toil 
In^  the  straight  line  of  virtue  /— ^.  46}^.  •  ^ 

,  The  ^kcoQcludes  with  a  description  of  Satan's  car,  whicti 
i|puld  p^zle  9  (committee  of  all  iK>ng.  Acre^ 

'.      ,  *  The  wheels  were  adamant,  and  roU'd 

}'■  Oh  platinaean  axle  •.  while  the  spokes 

-;    ''      'J^^»*ad»am  urfm  pour'd  celeslial  light;    \ 

-  \)    The  t»fly  of  some  nevv  discovered  substance^^ 

.  .Metalllic'c^r  cftrboo<c;  ijr  lignose, '  •  * 
,.      But  not  yet  analjF^'d  by  mortal  hfjnd;^-^05:       »;' 

.   •  Book'  th6  second  opens  with  another  fnyocatipij,  and  pron^ 
^?5^,?9  V^^  »s,a  Wstory  of  Switzerland,  witlMhe. story  of 
^nes^^r,  and-.Wilham  Tell :  why  not  giback  aj^  once,  Mr*  . 
JShDrtfl^^^^  interesting  story  of  Bimius  .and 

^ssitisf  It  IS  full   as  much  to  the  purpose,  vV|4u  may  "au- 
tefenticatfe  the  fact  of  Caesar's  murder^ Jjy   s^.qivotatioii 'fuo^ii ,' 


fidok  iL/lhlrd  brings,  us,  not  to  America,  gentTe  readfr^^ 
c*I—  the  Netherlands,  and  the  wars  against  Jphiljp  Xf  jjj^ 
?i7"\*^  .^r>?^^"^^^     a  sjpeech  on  tb«  occasion,  at.the  m^ 
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Washinglon,  or  Lib'ertif  reslar^^i. 
.:  '    .  ^*    '   i^    \  \'         '<\' . 

'  tbe  people  yet 

> :      ,4»^&len in^.  tb  sHence.'-^v.  89. 

*■  *  *••.,"  ,'        *'» 

*Wliat  inforinatiou  tbe^  oUtaiged  by  so  doing,  we  are  mof 

told;  and  as  llie  account  of  fljese  wars,  in  Watson V ^^oitlW 

is  rather  more  interesting  than  in*  Mr/ North  mores  poetry^ 

we  will  pan  over  the  remainder  •'Of  4lyis  episocte.    We  caonot, 

however^  forbear  noticing  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  princesg 

Charlotte  of  Wales,  viz.  that  she  will  resevible  good  tjue^ 

Bess.  V.   112.     In  a  note   the  authqr  informs  us  that  *  Bis  pek 

has  thrice  been  prepared  toexpnnge  the  prophecy,  and  thrki% 

lias%  been  withholden,  for  prophecies  have  more  than  oncfc 

caused  events.'     We  were  not  aware  that  royal  embraces  were 

mo  frequent  formerly  as  they  have  been  since  Buonaparte  Iim 

set  the  fashion,  by  hugging  the  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of 

Prussia,  &c.  whenever  he  has  compelled  them  to  make  peace; 

but  we  find  that  Piulip  bugs,  the  duke  of  Alva  mo«t'  palbeli- 

£a]Iy^  .,  -  .    ,     .  , 

*  Like  the  fond  mother,  who  with  open  arins  ' 
Receives  her  son  return'd  from  distant  sch99l. 
And  knows  not  to  desist,  while  from  her  eyes 
Maternal  love  thick  Hashes.'— 191.'' 

Book  4.  In  a  note  at  the  beginning  qf  this  Tfipo\  Mu  Tfm 
complains  of  *  the  reign  of  terror,*  to  which  we  were'aevec 
well-wishersj  nor  it  seems  was _our  author;  so  far  then  w« 
agree.  But  why,  after  having  b^,ei^^e§^.-dejtaii^d;^<lurii^ 
one  book  in  hell,  anylhcr  in  ,S>i'it2^rIa|[i^,.  sv  thu:^/iB  the 
Netherlands  and  Sp(|ii|,iSind  ail  iU^iou.  poem  oA  ibc^  African  ~ 
war,  does  our  author  stop  us  on.ce  more  to  give  us  liis^opinioii 
in  poetry  and  prose  on  Mr.  Pitt  s  adflmiistratiota  ?        • 

But,  to  return  :  when  wepaited  last,  my  gentle  render,  w« 
were  in  Spain  ;  we  are  now  to  be  transported  with  other  coij- 
.tfctte'to  America;  nOi  not^etto-Aajfericfl,  v^e  w^  heai^ 
missing  an  act  of  our  drama.  •         '  *  '      •       ••.    ^J    •"' 

The  Hide  belt  rings,  the  cOrtaiii  'draw^t^,  anrfdistweni'. 
Lord  North  on  his  legs,  Ih  whose  favour,  however,  we  are  tmit 
Auch  prejudiced,  as  he  is  called  *  a* fool,'  *  a  proud  inmist^,^ 
*t'.an  ambitions  man/  '  a  spoilt  child,'  k,t\  in  the  space  or  2j 
ido'zeiilibes.  The4fast  iiame  is  ncit  applied  with  quite  Ana  Ifoqie^ 
degree  of.humtfWr  as  ttelt  of  the  *' angry  boy'  was-to  Mr7-WttJ! 
in  a  nietnor^bl^  isp^ech  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  This  hook  t^fei' 
i^ts  <if  sevestftioni;  plirrfameiitaJry  spe^che^  in  vei-se,  tvfcJdi  iflP 
first  struck  '6s  as  rather  fio^lyhdl  we  have  rfnce  fje^r#^ihar 
Mr.  Canting's  st^lemen*:  ha^been'  put  into  veriPS'^vith  ?^B 
JiMcess.     M  r /  N .  fevours  us  •  wilH  'tire  speeches  ofiSStX  meial^^ 
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.4t  t^aslhtighn,  air  ta^irty  rtUoni. 

her  iff  prote,  in  1^  ^ole«  hd^t  iirOMi  Mnwrt*  Bdltutniy  IJi^ 
lirelt,  AljDODy  &c.  bj  which  mtaM  we  have  an  o|»poftiniity 
of  comparing  the  traiwformitioM  widi  the  origioau.  lo  tw 
IMIowitig  line  ^^  do  ildc  lUidl^iiiiiieli'  iddMdhal  dignity  bat 
B«iet]r|^hied'b)t  tbe^m^tt^, 

^  They  tak^  ani  ontox^  then  Ae3P  tax  again.' 

It  ad  happenl^  boweVer^  that'  wRere  oar  author  haa  ke|i| 
Jtof^t  to  pis  QrigiDaK  he  ^  been  moat  auccessftd,  aa  in  the 
/oilowing  lioes^  in  whkb  Lord  Chatlmm  replies  to  thoae  whi* 
iindicalad  the  edk|;il6y  mcnt  of  Indians  in  the  American  war*> 

'"  liSrelbou'glit  l'beard'»  woold  that  I  were  deqeiv'd ! 
•rt*4t'  licltbWheavfen  nor'  natiire  h'alh'  forbid 
1%  lifierthife'Indtah  8i*d1pfh^^-€ira)^ious  Gbdl 
ThattrMii  flbbiildststtupcVn  thj"  roeVcv-s^kT, 
M^blii«'l9iyatffrt^Veti^;eteMr    Whob^h^ 
That  to  the  evits  of  this  murderous  war 
Dares  authorize  and  league  with  Bffitirii.trms 
The  MMit  Wafpitogr:k'nife  and  tomahawk 
Of  ss^aglfs  ?'  Wliit  being  civilized" 
Would  eialtt'  allnlheevrih  briiiarity  ?'~v.  ^X. 

.^BoKk  &•    Columbia,  who  it  seems  had  as  good  ears  v^hf^ 
d(ef(bltb#ii^1iiias>  shVseema  to  haVeluiigs: 

■  •"_—  S^ixallid  s6load, 

l^hli ihVsMliPcl^nCihenVfiitri  whe^^^ 

Lau|(M  ki  tlliR  s6l«beiBtei,  t6  tMt  ftliied  cTiikie; 
WMmMummbft;  to.  te. 
Tbfo'^aH  this  vast  expanse  her  solemn  voiper 
B^'eolle^d ■■  ■  ■   *    i^.  48. 

Columbia  then,  having  heard  what  L.erd  North  was  doing 
id  parfiamenty  '  takes  h^  stand  'on  Bunker's,  summit/  from, 
idumca  she  makes  thit  intolerable  noise  abovefmentioned. 
The  loudest  voice  we  recollect  in  Hf^ier  was  only  as  loud  zi, 
ttose  of  fifty  othermen ;  it  is  therefore  oonsoling'  to  find,  that 
i^tiie  human  race  (for^we-  presume  Colombia  is  at  best  qqIjt 
ludf  immortal)  decreases  so  dreadfully  in  stature  and  mi£K:le» 
itTinicreases  prpfjortionabty  in  the  power  of  the  lurigs, '  Co» 
Ifimbia^  speech  is  iBucceeded  by  one  from  FrankUn,. which  iai' 
c<jynpiled  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox^  Burke,  &c.  in  thft 
^tuhapnate,  and  faithfully  done  into  verse  from  the  next's- 
Ijipm  of  the  day*  We  felt  tiiat  sort  of  doubt  wilh  roipetf 
to.  t&i^  speech  which,  we  learn  from  Horace,,  that  somexritica 
)  with  respect  to  comedy,  and  for  the  same  reasons : 
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^  GomnrfiPf  necne  fo^mk 
EMtX,  qamme^,  mod  «ABr<ftpuritm  t^lt 
l^ffi  f erbif,  pec  tAvm  Inest,  nui  quod  ^ede  ceit» 
DisUt  scrmoni  seruy)  merjif*' — fiw* 

We  bdieye,  if  th^  Co^<^;^|Iy;  |iii^  ^i^ive  m^rflgr  WfiMn  «i 
.iunalltipubietQ  det^di#  '  ^figie^  mwlkit  |Nic$«  c* 

To  force  ywr  treasui)^  fropa  yoyr  ffiUinf  ()re»!|tf  i 

Unless  it  be  4*  uphold' the  lyor&t  desigi^ 

^e  most  deapotic  of  afl  principles, , 

To  tax  irhiere  is  |io  repfesentatave  V — ^.  1 10^ 

Dr.  Fcwklin  hantig  conoluded  his  speech,  th  wbidi^  is 

Sy  be  supposed,  he  is  by  ne  m^ans  spaHng  of  scufTJKtj  fo 
i  country,  Wnshit^toa  is  ^ppotntod  cfaieJf^-  sod  re^dvesthtt 
appointment  with  modesty ;  the  book  eonclml^  with  socm 
complimentary  lines  to  Jeffenion,  the  famdiug  of  dije  Bri^^ 
ind  the  battle  of  Bunker's-hilK 

Book  6.  Once  more  are  we  doomed  to  recr08$  ^he  J^t- 
Imtic  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  French  revoliittQo;%e 
llistiocdoii  drawn  between  this^  however,  and  that  of  Americii 
idot^  Mr..  Northmera  spme  credit;  and  had  we  not  alresdf 
goffered  so  much  from  episodes,  we  should  have  been  plfasetf 
with  the  digressiQO*  S|£f4j\Dg  of  tbft  Fcencb  reVoItttioo^  kf 
^bus  describes  it; 

^  Her  eyep  so  gored  with  bIood« 
lliat  she  coold  scarce  dlstitigiiish  friend  from  k% 
^kniptic  Vjfngranoe ;  i|p4  witb  h^r  W9Ml  so^a 
False  liDerty,  whose  wanton  la^l<qss  g^t. 
And  Circe  tongue,  allar^d  the  ignorant^ 
Botke»ltbe#t8einro0:    Ho«|r  Af^rent  this 
Frpm  th«l  celestial  form,  whose  ramaQt  h<s4  *  ^ 

^a^lers  the  beai)a»  of  vbtui;  o^er  manl^indy 
Whose  niodeit  gait  and  dignified  address 
Wia  so  on  every  Wr^  thit  to  adore 
i    I^h|^toknow/-7«fi<f*4 

The  cham^t^r  of  Wi^liin^q  if  vffp^  top  long,.  atl4  does 
jBDt  in  any  place  lise  above  mediocritv.  We  recollect  fq^ 
Umi  h  n  poeticalt  letter  of  Mr,  MooHs*s  from  iimerics^ 
M^JisbediB  kkpfoema, which^  wedmik,  are  very  happy  in  d^eir 
jWJMOw.of  tfaii^eartnoMlin^  We  quott  theita  (ti% 

Ji^qpe  eoiDsctly)  froin  memory  j 


« 


How  fhslil'drmw  thee  en  th^  historic  page, 
9  moic  tM«^i|Mier«  and  Jill' kit^  •V?  Googfe 


0t.  Washington^  or  Xibertyresfored^ 

Nature  dori^nM  thee'fortfe'hcWs  mould, 

But  ere  sbeibrirv'd  thee,  let  tlie  clay  groW  cold/  " 

•         ;l  4    .>  *  Mbore^s poems, 

»    *  ■•,•»• 

That  this  mixture  of  the  philosopher  and  the  soldier  is  the 
mtort  nite,  the  mbrc  noble,  and  the  mor^  amiabfe  character, 
dMn^ihat^of  the  grt5ii*est*c6nquerof  or  destroyer  of  mankind,' 
we  all  alfow;  %h|it,  -  fe<>weV^r,  by'Sdoie  strange  fatality,  it  never 
xeeeives  the  same  attention,  or  dazzles  the  reader  in  history, 
we  ^oald  aUT^nfrent.  "Very  Rttle  progress  is  made  in  the  war 
in  this  book  ;  in  the  following  one^  the  seventh^^  the  Aai«^rican$ 
become  mutinous 'for  want  of  provisions^,  on  which  occasion 
Washington  maket;  a  long  prayer  to  the  godde.sji  Liberty,  who 
¥€Fy  good-naturedfy  descends,  and  comforts  him  with  promises 
cif,  succours  from  France^,  which  arrive  at.  the  same  moment 
1tj:;iLiaf)^(.h4ppy  coincidence.  Op  the  arrival  of  the  French,- 
a^British.councU  of  war  is  held  by  Cpruwallis^  and  the  differ*- 
c|}|j^Qs^  ass]gm^)j|  to  the  generals. 

,.p(jo}B8*.,  IX  the  reader :is^. incjioed  to  read  Washington's^ 
9oIitoquy,  and  the  second  conference  with  liberty,  a  laboarj 
i^fvbj^^sc^jxieai^  recommend/  we  mu^^t  refer  him  to  the  epic 
il|g^.,,.T^^»  majority  of  readers,  we  aie  convinced,  will  be| 
'  "lSm^4i^.V)  h€;ug  informed^  that  in  the  course  of  the  fbook* the « 
^l^pi^<Qf«niQ{^Uty'  is  removed  from  ti)e  herpVeyes^'upttO) 

•^d  ,i!i   u.  '>.  t! ^ — .-  all  th?  infernal  host,      '      ''/'"[    /[ 

Floating  in  depth  immense  'twixt  earth  and  sky,       '  ' 

In  all  jts  horrors  burst  upoo^his  vf^v^i: 

AstoiVnded  stood  the  chief.'^u.  JSj*.  «  ,      „  i,  .^'f 

This  piepaf^s -the  *^'Hy  for  a  description '6f  the  sh^Id  ^f 
Satap,  a  description  wliich  '  '  '      *  '         \  , 

'  Le%v^s  \yio^djriog  comprehension  fer'htehind.* 

The  imagery  of  ii\* or  rather  thji/chaps pf it,  is,a.nalxturc  of 
Milton,  ^schyliis,  Homer,  H^aiod,  with,  wej.shonldisuppose, 
some  kind  communications  fro'm  sonie  friends  in  Bediaiti* 

*  Such  is  the  Gorgon  shield  o^  heaven's  arcfi -fiend ! 
And  rourxd  the'anter  orb  thick  suipburous.  fleimes.    .   ";> 

«*•  '*  Iti'ftufKng  billows  rdl'd  a  sea  6{  6re/~i.  31& 

BooW^i.  ,f4f^etg*v.a4^rea^.totheAjiiericati»fnoni  WasH;*! 
in^to^^ir^hi)  battje^pf  Xofkt^yvn  comnieBoc»;,biit  here  agaitt  ? 
ouf  fwljjof  .is  «aiicU  tfw)  t^Kcigc  to  is»ae  interest^'  or  excite'  G^fii-. 
passion  ;  witness  the  following  Hoes ;.    ^     ♦,.'''    -i  >d    'f^  * 

•  Here  <MMi?d.rtHlfldenirQll'd,*ftnJg  "  '^H  ^ 

And  y'i^.m%^M^ioiMmfi^'i»:fiktm\tgv^^        Googlc 
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"    "^  Wbile'tr.'^mhlinfr  Apalachians  hurled  tli^  sounj'  V/      ^ 
/ro  friofhknM  ocean,  arid'bid ocean*&*fears  *  7      . .    ' 

R^-buri'd  ro  trembling* Apulachranrf/^Y?,  1^13?  '  '  "    ' 

>Vhy>,good  sii'j  in  the  words  of  Pefsiuaj  sively  , ,    ;wifc  ,   .,  .,v. 

i-     -^  ,-j ;^f  sdoppa  tumfdasint^ndis  rumpefeliScCas.*  *" 

In  the  evening  of.  the  day  of  the  battle^  Cornwjaltis  citiaeiiMI 
^  pan -of  sca'es  hi  the  sky,  and  *  the  lightened  ^ytcL  of  ^Mia^ 
rising  slow,  chaVg^d  with  the  fate  p£  Britain/  b#  .d^teoniiias) 
however,  to  consider  it,  «iud  well  he  might,  ^a  -^iaiQis  of  llin 
trojubled  mind.'  On  the  follawing  morning  the. b^tlle is r«-t 
Bewad^  .and  even  Mr.  N.conf43Sse». that  the  &ilO0j|  iongbl 
\vi'h  bravery.  The  tenth  bpok  coqtiQiie^  |be  l?att)e,4a  M'lttc^ 
the  infeinai  spirits  reappear  as  allies  to  th«  Ei^lii^.ji  Jl^^stH 
ington,  from  vyhose  eytis  tbe  fiUii  had  been  with4rayi^||«.n3ip4ig<i; 
xMze^  theiu  imiinecUately,  aqd  ^.pK>|U,s  forth  i^  pioui: i^r^'^t  1% 
^reedoii)^  wbo^  |;)y.sonie  superior poweryt^iy^d  tli^m  i^^i^  ' 
the  tie.^.  Our  good  fri^n^^  ^pd  allies;  the.  deyi)s,.)|QWQjjr^ 
\vho  were  deternuqed  to  4o  -their  duty,  in.retMni^  fot^ctl^^ldto 
^ies^tV^jiich.iiv^U  prp^al^ility  they  had  req^ivec(  frbf»,JU^  ' 
]^[orl[)jaut  of  the  secret  service  money^  ar^by  no  in^s^^ii^ 
ilciciit  M^jZ(Md^,an4  though^  likq.tniost  of  puri other ^il^ii^y^^b^ 
|j;^u  ;away,.  no  whis)(^ecl  PrfiS8ii4n  .can  talk  biggcir  than  tb^:;d||tf 
After  some  deliberatipu  a^npn^  tbem»  tb^y  .-follow;  the  ad^^jic^ 
of  .Peeiztbuli^i  atid.gq[t  in^o  Ui%^ea€i:|nen's  b^jies,  ^rDb$4>ly  ^ 
Vfie  ^sijfesJ,  .pV<?e.;  ioi;.^ami. is  the  on)y  one  ^w^^^l^l^r^  t» 
take^aaclive  pfai;t  after: ^b^  ^netamocphose^  and,tl^«(ftoUyj|(^ 
is  eserjpd  to  ady^^  <!k^ri^,N^^jli$  to  run  aw^ty:  here^  howe^er^iJift 
i^agauiXoiled;,for  l^chae)^  whp  '\$,  q^  course^  on^^ebth^r. 
^(je^ ^isqoi^ers}  hi^ ro^  ene^y .  ^ ,  S^tan^d^termioed.  tOt«do| so<$ici| 
flai^hiefpbe^fore  fb^igpei,  CiMls  to  *  t^  ^^Og  o<<enw»//'%iiwy 
jja^  .^I^p.it.apj^fi^  yv'as  ^t  tliat  t^ip^  in  alli^Hce  wub  tis^  ^x^ 
^^inpg  ^e  ^m^ifi^in  hm^tttsm^^tp.  tlie  saidkiiig,  . ,  ;  v.,-> 
;^#/,v.  -  .  .  ;  r  .it»  *  Take' thcu  this  ball./  '  \  -^'"^ 
*  •  '    *"   Dip  it  m  fate,  find  speed  it  to  his  heart*^    •    ^     ■     '*"* 

^.^vice  .which  his  ipaje$ty  perforjrns  wijh  Va  f^lVisniUf .'  .  . ,, 
^  ^hipgSvVo;^v  hasten  t,o.  a  cpudiuipi^.  Gof^waljia  m^Wiii 
^e^cb  toijiis  soul,  and  is  com^o^  (j^gi ji;^  '^  blaze ,of  ^mj^r^ 
ligbtj  and  '  wor^s  divine.'  Satao^  fo^qiys  the^f  xag^pk  of  4l^ 
^ril3fib.geiienU,,fincf  address^  J^.'^pW  :8qui;iyH^wi^,  thq^gj|^ 
>}dt^y^l^t  jthe  same  effect.  ..The  infernal  fj^icit^  hainp  sG^§|f| 
Trained. tl^eirjd\ye|ling-pkce,.tfiau  JVlichagi  shuts  tbeii^  ip« 
^pdjieal|'jthe..4oor^  irx)ip  ja  ^pence  we  swetasj^ed^^y  fb%ppet,t 
and  tl&e  assurance  gTves  us  unfeigned  pleasure,'^thiBy  are j^^c^ 
fo  coB|e    forth  again. — Yorktown  is  surret^dered ;  the 'j)oel; 
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tfashiiigtM^  or  Idiertjf  reriortd^ 

Buddfesff  tp|>e9ce;  lilbertj  hsisa  few  morfibil  words 
widi  Waaliii^pii,  wA  tbe  curtain  drops. 

We  havejpven,  webelievcy  a  f:Mlbfiil  sketch  of  Mr.  Norlh-^ 
nore's  epic  poem.  His  volume  consists  of  about  tworthirria 
poetry,  and  one^^d  noles.  The  notes  t^onstist  of  those  par^^ 
fiamentaiy  ^peecbea  in  prose  which  we  read  iu  verse  in  the 
texl.ahove^  of  a  great  deal  of  abuse  levelled  against  thin  conik* 
try,  «ad  #MBe  long  extracts  front  Belsbam's  Geoi^e  \\\. 
SaioMai's  McMlem  Hislorj,  and  the  Life  of  Wai^nigton. 
Our  0pMMn  «l  Mir.  N.  as  a  poet  is  by  no  means  favuurable  : 
JQ  die  iHiagery  he  Kasemploy^d,  the  wa^  be  has  employed  ity 
ki  the  4)se  of  long  and  uneonneeted  episodes,  and  turgid  and 
homtiasti^  aimiles^  he  has  tired  and  disgusted  us.  liut*wfaat  • 
ia  peihai^the  most  remarhable  characteristic  of  Washiugtoni^ 
18,  that  its  author  seems  to  have  wiitten  it  under  the  inAuenee^ 
Mt  of  ^thusiasm,  but  of  a  violent  passion ;  and  as  he  iuf^ram 
«a  it  a  90te  dtot  Bn^and  has  been  ealied  <  a  choleric  Httle 
Wifld,^  vf^  mU.  with  his  leave.  h<^row  the  phrase,  and  apptyr 
kia  htm,  in  me  words  *  a^  ehoteric  Utile  *  peet.  We  have 
p»^cd  by  «Mie  of  our  eatraets  that  he  ean  thhik  weU  oeca^ 
MMUy>  and  write^  welt  occasionaity*  but  he  will  find  hi^ 
leadaia  who  will  travel  throu^  a  desert  of  tea  books  to  dis* 
O0iaai^  hn  ^oM  M  two.  Of  the  minor  hut  surely  the  mon^ 
aflbctiag  oocul^ranees  of  war  he  has  made  nothing,  soeb  ai 
were  in  the  American  waif*,  the  death  of  the  unfortu^ 
«ata  Andri,  aiid  the  sufferings  of  Lady  H.  Aekttmd^. 
tales  9htU  toM  in  proie,  but  ^bieh  are  not  by  any  ineana 
Mow  the  dignity  of  even  epic  verse.  Wh  have  aireadj^ 
aaid  a  fcw  words  to  Mr.  Northmore  on  the  subject 
of  his  apparait  disrelish  for  his  own  ehuntrymen,  nor 
indeed  do  we  think  the  piPesent  pheeiseh  the  litfne  when  ait 
Esi^liahman,  whatever  aemy  he  his  polkical  tenM,  woaM 
choose  t<^  npbold  the  Am^ri^ans  as  the  patterns  of  ete^Aangf 
good  and  g^t%  Could  our  advite  iiiflaeiice  this  poetfaeoit^ 
duct  in  his  private  concerns,  which  we  are  not  to  expect,  mp 
would  eamesdjf  recommend  him^y  before  all  intercourse  with 
America  is  entirely  closed,  to  part  with  ^  Cleve,the  undent 
teat  of  the  NortkMres,*  and  enjoy  that  liberty  which  it  ap^ 
fdtm  he  is  denied  in  Engbnd,  as  nature's  happy  eonmotier 
^  Ae  banks  ef  the  Mississippi. .  lie  will  be  sdV  at  fiA^ 
Hher^f  to  draw  his  similes  ''-  fh>m:CleveV  green  summit^''  9»iii^ 
booh  9,  f9«  fiMV;.  fbr  poets  haye  had  the  Kcensis  froni;  Anc^ 
iinrnempribi'to  n#e  ^tomiiiaitt^,  hill,  or  dal^,  widkouif  an  nei!e  m* 
MSsteiM,  aikl  td  apprqj^te  sl^^,  livers,  And  tprteialbt  W 
their  own  ^^,  iH^hcH^  9^^^  fi>hSti|  ib  a  8hi|Itr  fojtttk' 
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Abt.  Xlh-^Tke  Bristol  Hetres$,  or  the  Errors  of  Edidfi^ 
Hon.    A  Tale,  in  5  vob.  i2mo.    By  Mrs.  Heath,  Author       ^ 
of  The  Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  ^c.     Londod,  printed  sX 
&e  Minerva  Prea9>  for  Luie  and  Co.  1 80^. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  numerous  publicalions  n^hich  issn^ 
almoet  daily  from  the  pnrssi  strini^^  seemingly  in  vain,  to  sate 
the  appetite  of  the  public  for  novels  UMt  romances.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  compositions  of  this  kind  vpcfe 
calculated,  like  the  present  work,  to  incideate  some  me^l 
truth ;  for  then  that  class  of  readers^  who  take  up  a  book 
merely  for  tlie  most  indolent  exercise  of  the  attention,  would 
often  be  betrayed,  into  instruction,  and  pass  their  hour  with  .at 
least  the  possibility  of  receiving  some  benefit.  'I1ie  authonss 
of  this  work  undertakes  to  shew,  that  those  person^  are  great- 
ly mistaken  who  educate  their  daughters  wholly  with  a  view  to 
•tehioDable^life  :  for  thatbappiness  does  not  coiMfist  in  splendid 
pleasures,  but  rather  in  the  rational  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
affections.  This  is  exeippliiied  in  the  history  of  Caroline 
Percivaly  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Bristol,  a  person  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  family, who  had.himself  risen  to  opulence 
through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a^  tradesman,  and- 
was  now  eagerly  anxious  to  raise  his  only  daughter  from  the 
plebeian  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  born,  into  the  first  rank^ 
of  die  gay  aud  fashionable  world.  His  partiality  for  his  only 
child,  and  his  ambition,  taught  her  to  expect  nothing  less  than 
a  coronet,  which,  as  he  conceived,  his  own  wealth  added  to 
her  beauty  and  various  accomplishments,  certainly  entitled  her 
to.  claim.  After  a  variety  of  incidents  well  calculated  to  et)- 
hance  the  value  of  those  objects,  which  the  elegant,  the  beauti- 
ful Car<rfine  had  been  carefully  taught  to  consider  essential  to 
h<lppineflSy  she.becomes  all  that  she  had  ever  wished.  Embeltish* 
ed  with  affluence,  adorned  with  a  titk^  she  glitters  a  splendid 
meleor  aloiig  the  galaxy  of  faduon,  and  floats  on  the  stream 
of  the  richest  pleasures.  But  all  this  is  not  happiness  \  for 
she  finds  herself  beset  by  an  infinitude  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
harassed  by  a  continued  series  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  torment- 
ed by  numberless  mortifications,  which  the  baser  passiont 
introduce  alike  into  the  highest  and  lowest  orders  of  society. 
In , consequence  of  some  imprudences,  to  which  a  gay  life  ever 
leads,  she  is,  after  she  has  run  a  complete  career,  removed 
from  the  world  of  London,  and  in  solitude  and  affliction 
learns  r^htly  to  appretiate  the  worth  of  all  human  eiyoyoJieiKts*. 
and  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  tlie  moral  truth  atatefi 
above;    -  ... 

Csnjl^REr,  Vol.  19;  January,  1810;  '^tt 
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»t. 
In  tlie  Lady  Harcourt  of  this  work^  which  is  upon  the 
ivhole  v^ry  wdll  written^  are  strikitigly  displayed  the  manners 
of  a  vtfontan  oC  fashion^  enterpriziug  and  uapcincipled.;  in 
Sydney  j^ervey  is  seen  a  young  man,  gay  bat  not  cornipted ; 
in  Lord  L — ^  the.  8elfi«k  meanoess  of  a  farauie^-hmititig 
nobleman ;  in  Miss  Williams,  a  pleasii^  contrast  to  the 
splendid  Caroline ;  and  in  Dr.  Williams^  a  clerg^an  who  in- 
eked  does  honour  to  the  church  of  England.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  wished  that  tbe  moral  of  the  whole  had  been  held  out 
to  notice  frequently  dirough  the  piece,  instead  of  being  left 
principally  to  tbe  remarks  at  the  conclusion,  which  many  a 
hurrying  novel  reader  may  chance  to  overlocik  :  yet  upon  th^/ 
whole  we '  are  inclined  to  five  much  praise  %o  thist  work,  and 
to  say,  that  if  people  will  read  modern  novels,  let  them  read 
Uie  Bristol  Heiress. 
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Art.  is.— i^e  w/«Ott«  Clahts  of  Humanity;  a  Sermon^ preached  m  the 
Chapet  at  Mitl-hiliy  on  Sunday,  November  19,  1809, /or  the  Benefit  (f 
the  Generul  iT^mtdry,  Leeds.  By  T/iomai  Jerv'a,  JjoiidoD,  Johnson, 
1309.  8w.pp.2a. 

IVm.  JERVIS  has  explained  the  nature  an(i  enforced  the  duty 
pf  humanity  v.ith  much  energy  and  animation.  We  will  quote, 
a  pa8«agc.  *  ^ 

*  Happily  for  tbe  world,  conf passion,  which  is  an  important 
branch  of  benevolence  ands4icial  virtue,  yet  is  not  appropriate  to 
any  particular  rank  or  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  vulgar 
or  in  vitioqs.  minds,  but  in  minds  of  a  more  refined  and  elevated 
east.  It  operates  most  vigorously. in  the  virtuous  breast ;  as,  on 
the  contrary^  it  rs  incompatible  with, gross  irregularities  of  cpn- 
dnet,  with  the  rule  of  tbe  ferocious  pai^ions,  and  the  practice  of 
unmanly y  base,  and  scandalous  vices. 

'This  worthy  and  noble  affection  of  the  heart  is  not,  then,  pre- 
clominant  in  the  breasts  of  the  vulgar,  whether  high  or  low.  It 
is  not  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  peculiar  birtiiright  of  the  greaU, 
In  this  order  of  men,  on  the  contrary,  its  molions  are  tod  often 
blunted  or  perverted  by  fashion,  luxury,  vanity,  arid  pride.  Yet, 
humanity  is  the  noblest  badge  of  earthly  grandeur.  It  is  more 
itaiNMirable  than  all  the  heraldic  adiievemetits  of  fame,  than  all 
ihtinsignuB  of  high  birth,  or  of  ancient  title  and  descent,  tlie  du- 
cal coronet^  or  the  enaine  robe^    It  lowers  the  crtst  of  ambitiony. 
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tnd*  annUiilates  all  earthly  distinctions.  It  raiies  the  peasant  to 
ft  level  with  the  prince.  The  mind  of  the  former  may  be  inward^ 
ly  aUomed  with  this  **  immediate  jewel  of  the  soul;"  while  the 
outward  badge  of  honour  that  glitters  on  the  breast  of  the  latter 
nay  possibly  be  no  more  th)in  the  tinsel  covering  of  a  cold  anfeel- 
11^  heart/  '  *       ' 

The  style  of  this  sermoni  is  rather  more  declamatory  than  we 
approve, 

Art.  14.— Jn  Oration  delivered  on  Monday^  October  16, 1809^  on  Imtitif 
the  first  Stone  of  the  new  Gravel-pit  Meeting-house  in  Paradise  Fieldg 
Hackney^  By  Robert  Aipland,  Minister  of  the  Gravel-pit  Congrega* 
ttofi.    Publisltedby.Reqtust,    Eaton,  HigL  Hoi  born,  I5. 

MR.  A8PLAND,  whose  talents  are  an  ornament  to  the  deno** 
mlhation  of  Christians  to  which  be  belongs,  has  here  exhibited  a 
brief  but  animated  slcetch  of  the  religious  sentiments  4>f  the 
founders  of  the  new  Gravel-pTi  meeting-house  at  Hackney.  We 
trust  that  neither  the  congreg^dtion  nor  the  ministers  will  ever 
deviate  from,  those  enjargeid  and  liberal  principles  of  Christian 
union  which  are  here  professed. 

Akt,  15. — A  Sermon  preadied  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Trmobridge, 
Wiltshire^  on  October  25,  160$,  and  printed  at  the  Request  of  the 
Congregation  there  assembled,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Birch,  B.  D,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Orford,    I/)ndon,  Robinson.    Is, 

.  THIS  sermon  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  perish  with  the 
Jbi^otten  multitudes  of  occasional  discourses.  The  author  wisely 
vesta:  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  observing  the  jubilee  on  the 
aound  part  of  the  case,  the  private  virtues  of  the  sovereign,  <Aar 
constitutionaliiberties  and  equal  laws,  and  the  absence  of  those 
evils  which  have  overwhelmed  the  enslaved  and  sinking  nations 
«round  us.  The"  means  of  our  deliverance  from  the  threatened 
vengeaoce  of  the  enemy  he  derives  from  moral  rather  than  phy-> 
aicd  strength,  the  unconquerable  mind  of  the  people  at  large. 
Bather  than  the  gigantic  body  of  our  naval  and  military 'power. 
poanrmity,  disinterested  patriotism,  and  true  loyalty^  are,  hq- 
ipaaoly  speaking,  the  principles  which  must  direct  the  operation 
of  our  force  to  its  legitimate  ends,  the-  preservation  of  this  coun<- 
fry,  and  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Id  a  passage  of 
much  energy  and  eloquence,  he  deprecates  the  absurdity  of  fix* 
ing  our  hopes  upon  the.  contingency  o^  Buonaparte's  deaths 
^  Now,  laying  wholly  out  of  our  consideration  the  character  of 
•tbat  lawless  conqueror  (bis  mighty  genius,  his  insatiable  ambi- 
tion) who.  now  marshals  them  under  his  standards, (even  sup<^ 
posing  that  he  should  be  suddenly  swept  of!  the  scene,  and  that 
^'  his  place  should  know  him  no  more,"  yet  still,  what,  I-«isk,: 
jpaust  be  our  fate>  should  we  f^ll  under  the  swords  of  a  people,' 
who,  in  addition  to  all  the  motives  l^hieh  have  led  them  tO" 
.p|iihder  and  enslave  ^ny  other  nation,  are  actuftted  towards  this 
by.  the  ok)^  inveterate  and  most  exasfsfsrated  flings  of  rxiTaliy 
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and  revenge  ?  Here  they  would  redeem  the  Idngr  delajt  of  tlieJr 
'rapacious  bopes — here  exhaust  the  rage  of  avarice^ — ^here  display 
4he  fulness  of  their  vairt-glory — ^here  hail  the  great  consunama* 
tion  of  their  gigantic  aims,  and  celebrate  their  orgies  as  lords 
of  sea  and  land,  and  conquerors  of  the  globe.  Here  indeed  it 
\vould  be  policy  for  them  to  destroy,  to  reduce  to  the  moat 
heljiless  weakness  the  fallen  lion.'  />.  1 1.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  in  this  sermon  so  much  of  the  manner  of  a  divine  who  'is.  in 
earnest,  and  of  an  Englishman,  who  loves  his  king  and  country, 
that'  even  the  nauseating  plenty  of  jubilee  homilies,  has  not  de- 
stroyed its  relish  on  our  palates.   ' 

'  •  '  /  ■  ■ 

Art.  J6. — The  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England,  abridged 
from  the  Works,  df  the -excellent  and  pious  Mr,  NeUon,  interspersed 
with  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  Youth.  Bj/  Elizabeth 
Belson,    Loudon,  Newman  and  Co.  1810.    8vo.  7s. 

THOSE  persons  who  approve  the  well-known  work  of  Mr, 
Nelson,  entitled  '  Fasts  and  Festivals,'  will  probably  be  pleased 
to  see  it  reduced' into  a  form  which  is  more  likely  to  excite  ?lU 
tent  ion  and  to  afford  amusement. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  17.-^7V*c  high  Price  of  Bulliony,a  Froqf  of  the  Depreciation,  of' 
Bank  Notes,     By  David  Ricardo,    linden,  Murray,  1810.  pp,  48. 

THIS  pamphlet  relates  to  a  subjert  of  great  public  interest, 
"and  merits  p  much  more  ample  discussion  tha»  our  limitsk^iU  ^ 
permit  La  lo  assign  it.  Those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  have  long  been  too  blind  to  the  fatal  consequences* 
which,  if  not  prevented  by  timely  precautions,  must  ensue  from  , 
the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  in  J797  on  the  payments  of 
the  Bank  in  specie.  Those  consequences  have  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  which  ought  to  excite  the  fears  of  idl%he 
wish  to  see  the  national  credit  preserved  i  n  viol  ate  j  and  the 
stockholder  to  receive  his  interest,  not  massignats  of  only  ano^ 
minal  value,  but,  if  not  in  specie,  at  least  in  paper  which  akaj 
be  equivalent  to,  and  always  com  mutable  with,  specie. 

The  stoppage  of  the  payments  in  specie  at  the  Bank,  in  1707> 
'xauBed  an  iasue  of  paper  to  an  immoderate  extent.  Government 
have,  indeed,  by  this  means,  greatly  increased  their  facilities  of 
pecuniary  accommodation  ;  but  this  advantage  will  be  only  fu- 
gitive ;  and  it  will  certainly,  at  last,  be  found  an  experiment  ali^ 
perilous  to  the  state  as  miBcbievous  to  individuals.  While  ili^ 
paper  issues  of  the  Bank  were,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  con- 
vertible into  specie  or  bullion,  bank  notes  could  not  suffer  a  de- 
preciation, as  they  could  always  be  ex:changed  for  the  quantiljr 
'of  the  precious  metals  of  which  they  were  the  representative* 
While  a  trader'?buid  obtain  an  oUnce  of  gold  for  31.  t?^  10§4. 
in  paper,  Bank  notes  aod  specie  may  be  said  to  have  been\«^ 
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par,  br  'fej<ftts  of  precisely  Ae  same  value.  But,  aC  present,  an 
ounce  of  gold  caimot  be  procured  for  less  than  4l.  ICs.  in  Bank 
notes,  or  at  about  15  per  cent,  premium  paid  on  the  conversion 
of  the  notes  into  bullion.  Now  if  this  be  true,  as  it  indisputably 
is;  we  should  wish  to  know  what  this  diffeferiice  beCWeen  the 
value  of  money  in  Bank  notes  afnd  in  specie  be,  but  a  deprecia- 
tion of  our  paper-currency  ?  Thus,  if  a  merchant  have  lOOl.  to" 
^nd  to  his  correspondent  abroad,  which  he  is  to  remit  in  bullion^ 
he  cannot  procure  this  bullion  under  1 1^1.  in  Bank  botes,  or  vtk 
6ther  words  he  must  pay  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  before  he 
«>an  convert  his  Bank  notes  into  gold.  How  far  this  depreciation 
may  be  carried  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  if  the  present  unlimited 
tissues  of  paper  be  not  checked  by  the  salutary  interposition  of 
the  ruling  powers,  what  is  now  a  depreciation  of  15  f^er  cent, 
may  soon  be  one  of  SO,  An  evil  of  this  kind  is  slow  in  begin- 
ning; but  when  it  has  once  begun,  the  predominant  charaeier*  , 
istic  is  rapid  progression.  The  commercial  habits  of  this  coon* 
try  have  generated  a  state  of  anparalleled  confidence  through 
the  whole  mass  of  society ;  and  Ibis  confidence  has  encouraged 
the  most  adventurous  speculation.  Numerous  individuals  have 
tlius  ^en  enabled  to  obtain  credit  to  an  amount  ikr  exceeding 
their  capital ;  and  some  have  suddenly  grown  rich  without  ai)y 
other  capital  than  that  which  was  founded  on  a  dazzling  swppo* 
sition  of  the^r  wealth.  This  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the 
tmlnntted  emission  of  paper  had  not  both  encouraged  the  genius, 
of  speculation,  and  facilitated  the  agency  of  imposture.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  no  more  paper  can  be  issued '  than  is  re- 
fjUtsite  to  supply  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  or  than  is  - 
the  representative  of  som^^reai  value^  either  in  specie  or  goods. 
But  the  present  differeniS  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
value  of  Bank  notes,  considered  as  a  medium  of .  exchange  for 
VuTlion,  is  a  proof  that  the  market  is  overstocked  with  this  artiw 
ficial  paper  currency;. or  otherwise  bulb  on  might  as  readily  be, 
procured  for  Bank  notes  as  for  specie.  But  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  15  per  cetit,  in  their  relative  value 'in 
the  purchase  of  bullion ;  or  that  an  individual  who  wishes  to 
pmrchase  bullion*  must  pay.  1 5  percent,  more  for  it  in  Bank  notes 
than  he  does  in  specie.  The  same  fact  proves  that  paper  may 
be  sent  into'  circulation  without  any  equivalent  being  in  the 
possession  of  hitn  by  whom  it  was  issued.  If  we  were  for  a 
moment  to  imaghne  that  all  the  Bank  notes  in  the  country  could 
be  converted  Into  bullion,  at  the  present  rate  of  disparity,  be- 
tween the  value  of  notes  and  specie,  the  quantity  of  paper  money 
which  we  must  giv^  would  exceed  in  nominal  value  the  bullion 
ivhieh  we  should  receive  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  the  sixth  of 
the  whoie.  For  every  B5l.  in .  bullion,  we  should  have  to  pay 
1001.  in*  Bank  notes.  The  present  deluge  of  paper  currency 
encourages  the  most  mischievous  speculations,  and  tertds  t<» 
exeite  a  host  of  profligate  adventurers, without  capital  or  industry^ 
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to  r^iise  foctuiies  on  thie  oppre^ion  of  th<e  more  oflieful  and  honeti 
members  of  society. 

Gold  and  silver  have  an  intrinsic  value  from  their  .rarity  and 
the  lajboiir  wl>ich  is  required  to  procure  them.  This  cannot  Ym 
said  pf  a  pfiper  oinage.  Gold  and  silver  are  at  the  same  time 
an  universal  miedium  of  exchange^  and  a  more  equable  standard  of 
value  in  all  parts  pf  the  globe  than  any  other  which  vras  evqr 
Revised.  A  paper  mediurpi  on  the  contrary,  has  no  value  Hor 
use  out  of  the  country  in  vvhich  it  is  issued,,  except  as  (aC-as  it 
is  convertible  into  the  quantity  ®f  the  precious  metals  which  it 
19  paade' to  represent*  But  where  it  is  not  convertible  into  these 
IDft^ls  without  a  discount,  there  this  discpunt  must  be  consi^ 
ijered  as  ^  deduction  from  its  nominal  value,  which  differs  from 
it«  real  value,  in  the  proportion  which  the  disc^^unt  bears  to  the 
sum  of  which  the  piece  of  paper  is  the  nominal  sign.  While 
thi^  potes  of  the  Bank  were  payable  in  specie  on  demand,  the 
(quantity  of  paper  which,,  was  is>ued  could  not  greatly  exceed 
^at  of  the  coin  which  would  have  pirculat^d  if  there  had  beca 
^Q  paper  medium.  In  this  case,  if  the  paper  currency  were 
^xcessiv^^  or  if  attempts  were  m^de,  as  has  happened  in  the  trans^^ 
aptions  pf  numerous  speiBulatov$,  to  transfer  pirdperty  by  means  of 
t\.  paper  payment,  from  the  popkets  of  honesi  incjiistry  to  those  ot 
feptferpri^ing  fraud,  th?  remedy  would  not  be  difficult,  as  long  aa 
paper  were  convertible  iptp  specie  or  biiUion.  Ail  redundant 
paper  might  thus  be  readily  tak^n  out  of  the  market,  and  ai| 
effectual  check  given  to  the  projei^ts  of  thpse  adventurfsrs  whQ 
sp^cul^te  without  capital. 

Put  what  remedy  is  lo  be  applied  to  thfi  present  evjl  qi  the 
pon -payment  of  the  Bank,  in  specie  ?  No  sudden  cure  ^n  be 
iiei^ised,  and  no  violent  specific  prudently  adminiatei^fdi  Tb? 
]best  mode  of  cure  will  be  that  which  is  gradual  apd  leni|Bpt«  bui 
aur^  anc}-  safe  in  its  operations.  Such  a  ren^edy  is,  w^  tbiv^ 
proposed  hy  Mr.  Ricardo^  the  author  of  this  sensible  paipphlet.i 
fipd  tbis  is  for  '  the  Bank  to  diminish  the  qii^antity  of  their  notea^ 
l^ptil  th^y^iad  increased  their  value  fifteen  pei^  ^^nt/  ^Tbe^ 
vestriction/  a^  he  remarks,  '  might  he  safely  removed,  aa  there 
would  then  be  no  temptation  to  export  specie/  )n  anotheir 
place  Mr.  Ricardo  says, 

f .  The  remedy  which  I  prot)ose  for  all  the  evils  in  our  eurrepcy, 
fs^  that  the  Bank  should  gradually  decrease  .the  amount  of  theU 
^otes  in  circulation  lantil  they  shall  have  rendered  the  remainder, 
|Qif  equal  value  with  the  coins  wbieh  they  represent,  or,  in^othep 
^ords,  till  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  buUi^  shall  be  brpughtt 
^owffi  to  their  miiit  price.  I  am  w^ll  aware  that  the  tota}  failure 
pf  pap^r  credit  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  con? 
$eqi^eiices  tp  the  tirade  and  compierce  of  the  country,  a^nd  even 
its  sudden  limitation  would  oqpasion  so  much  ruin  and.  distress^ 
that  it  would  be  highly  iQexpedient  to  have  recours^^  to  it  as  tb^ 
Ijaeaqs  of  restoring  our.^urrepp^  to  Us  jftit  ai^4  9^table  yal^e, 
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•  If  AeBimk  were  pojrtessetl  6f  more  j^uineas  than  they  bad* 
notctft  in  circulatioti,  they  could  not,  without  great  injary  to  ihe 
country,  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  while  th'e  priee  of  gold  bttl-   • 
lioB  Continued  greatly  atiovc  the  mint  price,  and  the  foreign 
exchanges  unfavourable  to  us.   ,The  excess  of  our  currency  woal<l 
be  exchanged  for  guineas  at  the  Bank^nd  exported,  and  woQld 
be  suddenly  withdrawn  from  circulation.     Beiore  therefore  they  ' 
can  safely  pay  in  specie,  the  excess  of  notes  must  be  graduldVy  - 
withdrawn  from  circulation.     If  gradually  done,  little  tncoHve- 
niecce  would  be  felt ;  so  that  if  the  prncipie  Were  fairly  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  for  fature  consideration  whether  the  obj^t   ' 
should  be  accomplished  in  one  year  or  in  five.    I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  we.  shall  never  restore  our  currency  to  its  equitable 
state,  but  bj'  this  preliminary  step,  or  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
our  paper  credit. 

'If  the  Bank  directors  had  kept  the  amount  of  their  notes 
within  reasonable  bounds  ;  if'  they  had  acted  up  to  the  principle 
which  they  have^  avo'wed  to  have  been  that  whkh  regulated  their 
'  issues  when  they  were  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  namely, 
to  limit  their  notes  to  that  atnount  which  should  prevent  the  excess 
of  the  market  above  the  mint  ptice  of  gold,  tee  should  not  have  been 
now  exposed  to  allthd  evils  of  a  depreciated,  and  perpetually  varying 
iiurrency-  •        ^ 

'The  Bank  directors  have  imposed  upon  the  holders  of  money 
all  the  evils  of  a  maximum.  To-day  it  is  their  pleasure  that  41. 
lOs.  ^all  p^ssfor  3L  17s.  lOjd.  to-morrow  they  may  degrade 
4L  13s.  to  the  same  value,  and  in  another  year  101/ may  not  be 
worth  more.  By  what  an  insecure  tenure  is  property  consisting 
of  money  or  annuities  paid  in  money  hekl !  What  security  has 
th«  public  creditor  that  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
is^now  paid  in  a  medium  depreciated  fifleen  per  cent,  may  not 
hereaftfer  be  paid  \i\  one  degraded  fifly  per  cent  I  The  injury  to^ 
private  creditors  is  not  less  serious.  A  debt  contracted  ih  1797 
may  now  be  paid  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  amount^  and 
yi]xo  shall  aay  that  the  depreciation  will  go  no  further  ?' 

POETRY. 

A  AT.  1^-^  Classical  Deseriptiom  of  Jjroey  ffm  the  most  ceMrated  epic 
i^oets,  Homer,  Ariostxf, .  Tasto,  Milton,  Virgil,  -and  Camoens,  By  M, 
P.  Grandmaison,  Translated  from  the  French,  London,  Blackloek, 
1809^   12mo.    6s/6d. 

^E  gave  a  copious  account  of  M.  Grandmaison^s  poem,  cti-» 
titled  '  Les  Amours  Epijwe*,'  intheAppiendix  to  the'  13th  volume 
of  the  third  series  of  the  C.  R,  The  present  is  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  that  work.  One  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed  will  suffice.  It  shall  be  taken  from  the  fifth  canto^  . 
where  M.  Grandmaison  has  copied  Virgil's  beautiful  daMriplion 
of  night.  .       ^      ^ 

'  Night  covers  tht  earth,  and  sleep,  with  her  salutary  freshnest 
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reitom  to  man  hi*  pristine  yigour;  the  watcre  were  at  rest ;  tbe 
-vroods  were  silent ;  it  wag  the  hour  when  in  the  heaven] y\6phere, 
Ithc»tar^ha6  travelled  half  of  their  nocturnal  course-r- when,  in  tbe 
hollow  valleys,  by  the'limpid  fountains^  the  brutes  and  the  inany9> 
/doiovred  birds  forgot  their  toils,  slept  away  their  sorrows,  and 
tranquilly  enjoyed,  \h  profound  peace,  the  charms  of  sleep,  that 
restorer  of  jhe  world.  3ut  nothing  could  dispel  tbe  sorrows  of 
Dido ;  for  her  eyes,  for  her  h/eart  no  mure  peaceful  nights.  Now 
love  possessing  her  whole  sdul,  excites  deep  groans;  and  now. her 
wounded  pride  rises  with  new  vigour  in  her  breast,  and  rousing 
thft  agitating  ejcnotions  of  burning  rage, '  &c.  &c. 

A^T.  19.— r>^«   Lost  Child;  a  Christmas  Tale,  founded  upon  a  Fact, 
/    '   '    '  "  JiOodon,  Harris,   1810.     15mo.  ;3«. 

THIS  is  rather  an  affecting  tale  ;  but  the  author  is  not  a  mas- 
Iter  of  those  facilities  of  transition  which  are  ope  of  the  requisites 
in  poetical  narrative;  and  in  trying  to  be  simple  he  s6metiiirifs 
approaches  the  confines  of  vulgarity.  The  diction  might  have 
been  rendef*ed  more  elegant  without  diminishing  the  interest 

NOVEI^S, 

/llfT.  20.— rCriiWCflr//,  or  the  AcQiuation,.   A    Romance,    2  vols*    By 
Horace  Vere,    Ix)ndon,  Newman  and  Co.     1809* 

THIS  is  called  a  romance,  and  romance  it  is  with  a  ^engeknce. 
The  story  is  intended ^to  carry  us  as  far  back  as  the  day^of  Ed-? 
ward  the  3d,  in  whose  campaigns  the  hero  of  this  romance finda 
jemployment,  and  a  kind  of  consolation,  «fler  the  death  of  a  bcr 
loved  and  adored  young  wife.  The  manners  of  the  times  are 
described,  but  the  delineation  is  so  very  poor,  that  it  would 
render  the  work  heavy  and  uninteresting,  even  if  the  story  were 
more  attractive,  of  within  any  botfods  of  probobility  or  possibi- 
Hty.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  understandings  of  our  readers 
were  we  to  take  up  any  more  space  than  is  really  necessary  in 
speaking  of  this  tale  of  Guiscard;  but  that  they  may  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  author  perhaps  may  style  the  sublime,  the 
Iseauiiful,  or  the  horrible  if  he  ple<ises,  we  will  give  the  opening. 

.1  It  was  the  close  of  day,  and  a  tempest  was  rising;  dark 
plpuds  parsed  heavily  in  lowering  heaps,  and  diffused  over  th^ 
la^sdscape  a  Lnvid  twilight ;  the  wind,  gathering  force  from  gust 
to  gust,  began  to  howl  in  the  forest;  and  at  every  ste^  of  the 
traveller,  screaming  birds  flitted  across  his  path,  in  wild  and 
ardicnis  circles.'  This  we  presume  is  to  prepare  our  minds  for 
something  vastly  grand,  vastly  gloomy,  vastly  terrific,  and  vastly 
fine  altogether.  But  the  story  is  such  a  junibje  of  stupidity  an4 
nonselise,  and  such  a  medley  of  incongiruous  and  absurd  event!!, 
^ato  leave  os  *  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  result  of  a  tale  which 
ailford^  fieither  Amusement  nor  instruction.  The  poor  and 
hacknied  eventa  and    difficulties    of  espapinj^    from  eneoii^a 
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.  tltfoagh  subterraheons  vaults  ;  and  monks,  with  long  black  gar- 
mentSy  and  large  cowle,  gliding  through  the  gloom  of  eveningt" 
oFstealing^  by  moonlight  into  a  castle  to  carry  on  some  dia- 
b6Kcal  plot  against  the  owner, are  in  Guiscard  plentifully  repeated 
without  having  the  merit  of  any  thing  to  captivate  attention.  A 
wfd&ed  and  profligate  wonlan,  a  treacherous  servant  seeking  re- 
venge forsupposed  injuries,  and  an  intriguing  anji  haughty  monk, 
are  characters  of  sufficient  prowess^  blended  with  insignificant 
nothings,  to  form  a  modern  romance.  Such  isGuiscano,  Which 
ppesenfcs  us  with  an  insolent  and  iritriguing  priest,  a  wicited  and 
profligate  lady,  and  a  revengeful  domestic ;  and  for  these  hideous 
characters,  we  have  not  one  good,  one  naturally  drawn,  nor  one 
single  4>  anagraph  of  sound  sense,  entertainment,  nor  instruction,  to 
recompense  us  for  the  waste  of  time  which  we  have  experienced 
in  looking  over  this- performance  of  the  renowned  Horace  Viere. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  lament  the  hours  which  we  have 
misspent  ourselves,  and  the  many  which  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  throw  away  in  producing  two  volumes  of  trash  to  en* 
idrge  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries^  and  to  injure  the 
young  female  mind  which  is  fated  to  pore  over  the  nonsense  of 
Guiscard,  when  it  might  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  at  ' 
difierent  style  of  study. 

Art.  21. — The  Assassin  of  St,  Glenroy,  or  the  Axis  of  Life^  4  vols, 
*    iJy  Anthony  Frederic  Holstein,  Author  of  Sir  Owen  Glendo^er,  ^'C»   v 
•Xondou,  Newmahand  Co.  1810. 

•*Mr.  ^ethony  Frederic  Holstein  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
qn^^iedfir^ise  which  we  afforded  to  his  former  tales  of  Sir  Owen 
Giendower,  &c.  that  he  has  favoured  us  with  another  production 
in' foiir  volumes ;  andfrom  his  preface  we  presume  that  he  wishes 
us  to  speak  very  favourably  of  the  Assassin  of  St,  Glcnroy. 
Bid  Mr.  Anthony  Frederic  ^olstein's  diction  has  becoiqe  so 
mucb  more  frothy  and  turgid  than  usual,  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
wtien  he  has  any  meaning,  to  make  it  out.  For  instance,  in  his 
preface,  speaking  of  fancy,  he  says,' 

-  *  The  wings  of  fancy  were  formed  to  expand,  and,  from  the 

<  htfppyjiutter  of  movement^  exhibit  the  variegated  dazzling  plu^ 

mage  which  illumines  the  diirker  walks  of  laborious  study,  and 

to^oast  a  luminous  ray  over  each  laboratory  of  science  ;  and  woe 

to»  the  presilmptuous  hand  that  would  seek  to  clip  the  pinions 

of  imagination,  or  check  them  from  rans^rhg  the  regions  of  no* 

velty :  for  if  the  lof^y  and  ambitious  soarer  does  overstep  the 

bt^undary  of  strict  probability/  we  must  not  too  heavily  toiich 

.  vMh  the  t^rpedian  rod  of  criticism,  lest  we  freeze  the  powers  of 

niind,  and,  by  its  bemJmbing  influence,  annihilate'self-confidence, 

a|ld  destroy  that  energy  of  effort,  vHiich   is  the  first  friend  of 

«    meatal  exertion.    Had  the  chilling  voice  of  rigid  censure  blasted 

tbe  apqueafaoee  of  a  first  offspring  on  the  literary  ground  it 

soughttotread,  I  sh6uid  for  ever  have  renounced  the  hope  of 

pai{MroVemeiit^aiid^  throwing  asidis  the  weapons  of  authorahip. 
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have  ptesWely  boiired  to  jtMk  ^vfrage,  nor  thoa^ht  enolher' 
e0bri  could  be  more  successful ;  but  the  voice  of  approbaiiom  tm 
roused  me  to  renevyed  exertion,  and  yet  it  has  awakened  me  tD« 
full  sense  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  tj&at  ground  which  leads  to 
tlve  gilded  mansion  of  fame ;  and  J  fearfully  pursue  the  roii^e, 
resting  on  the  indulgence  of  those  literary  supporters,  who  have 
already  deigned  to  applaud  my  former  humble  efforts,  for  c«nk 
tinued  aidi  during  the  arduous  journey,  while  hope  yields  elas- 
ticity to  inveQtion ;  and,  inspired  by  that  universal  friend,  who  * 
has  vouch^ed  to  encourage  the  completion  of  the  present  nar«  : 
ratjive^  I  venture  a  second  publication — one  that  has  no  angdloi  ^ 
its  president^  but  reUes  on  a  woman  for  principal  support,  one 
whose  character  the  powerful  niandate  of  natiixe  forbade  that  I 
should  sketch  with  the  pencil  of  perfection,  or  presume  to  deck* 
a  incttal  with  the  plumea  of  Heaven.'  This  ie  the  first  time  we 
ever  heard  of  the  plumes  of  Heaven.  Mr.  Holstein  further  adds 
that  he  fondly  hopes  that  Uhe  Assassin  of  St.  Glenroy'  may 
escape  the  condemnation  of  that  jury  to  which  he  appeals  for 
metx»i*  Now  w^  are  told  by  our  great  poet  that  *•  the  quality  of 
n^^ercy  is  not  strain'd,  it  droppetb  as  a  gentle  rain  fhom  heaVn  ' 
upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  blessed :  it  bkssotb'hfm  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes,'  &c.  and  >ve  certainly  have  a-claim  t6 
a  blessing  in.  having  had  patience  to  read  the  Assassin  of  Si. 
Glenroy ;  for  a  more  improbable  story  surely  was  seldom  ever 
forifted,  though  keeping  m4rcy  ever  in  our  eye,  we  must  own  that 
there'  are  a  few  characters  pretty  well  drawn.  But  it  is  a  fright* 
fultale,  beginning  with  a  murder,  and  enditfgwith  the  aceidedtal 
death  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  just  as  he  is  on  the  eve:  of  ijaar* 
riage  with  the  lady' of  whom  he  has  for  a  length  of  time  been 
enamoured.  Instead  of  entering  into  the  story,  we  shall  give, 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

^  Far  difierent,'  says  the  author,  'were  the  feelingsof  tha 
sister  Hebe  (speaking  of  the  two  daughters  of  Lord  Rosveit):.' 
she  rushed  with  avidity  into  the  busy  charaos  of  variety ;  for  i^ 
was  amid  those  she  sought  to  bury  the  fatal  remembranee  c^. 
Percy  ;  to  quaff,  in  the  dizzy  cup  of  novel  enjoyments,  an  oh- ' 
livious  draught  of  the  past;  and  while  her  heart  w,as  deeplwi- 
agitated  by  the  effort,  she  found  all  Kemed  correspondent  witb.« 
its  fevered  pulse,  since  the  whole  orbit  of  dissipation  revolved. on^ 
the  axi«  of  agitation/     We  nuist  beg  our  readers  to  observer 
that  in   Mr,  Anthony  Frederick  Holstejo's  novd,  every  thipg 
moves  or  revokes  on  an .  orbit,     H^  tells  us,  '  he  has  himseIC ' 
moved  in  the  higher  orbit  of  life  ;'  and  speaking  oif  an  author^  - 
life  be  says,  '  the  spider  is  f^imed  for  hi^  ingenious  web  spmii,; 
with  indefatigable  industry,  into  a  bulk  far  beyond  the  size  oCi 
its  owp  little  body ;  yet  a  poor  author  receives  no  x:omineDdtfti<Mi|i 
for  his  art  of  spinning  a  literary  thread  in(o  a  vo)iialHioiis  bulk*'' 
although  be  ambitiously  aims  at  catchiog>  sfimethiof^more  tbaoi* 
flies  by  his  wbrk.    Now  fi>r  my  own  part*  I  think  gneatiOredit»" 
due  to  ttofi  art  of  lenj{th«Qiog  matt^^  but  HfjUrb  my  ,w^(i>riwiitmi 
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\mns  are  too  dull  toefltet'  ^We  «re  sonieivhal  pufts^Wd-tokaopr. 
what  our  very  ingeDious  author  i»  aiming  at.  The  art  of-spin?^ 
tiing  8Q  uninteresting  tale  into  four  volu^aies^  we  think  Dreity  {ii^>i 
apinning  indeed^  evea  if  he  only  aims  at  oatciiing  i^^s;  for 
frivolous  and  vacant  must  that  mind  be,  ainl  most  easily  amused^ 
if  the  fe>Mr  f  olumea  of  St.  Glenroy  can  for  au  iu^tant  chiim  aU 
tention  frpoi  its  novelty  or  moraiiiy.  The  former  it  wants;  and 
the  latter  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Some  of  Mr.  Holstein's  lormer  tales  were  pretty  enough,  and 
the  tendency  good ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Assasiin  of 
Glenroy  has  litile  to  recommend  it.     The  b^st  characters  in  the^ 

tiece  ?ire  Dowager  Lady  Monteath  and  Lady  Leinster;  the 
istory  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  mteffei»ting  and  the  beet 
told  ;  and  Mii^s  Obrien's  character  is  also  well  sketched*  Thk 
ie  all  we  can  say  in  praibe  of  the  Assassin  of  OleniX)y« 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  22. — A  pfiih  Statement  ^f  Facts  in  Favour  of  the  Cow-pox^  intend^ 
edfor  Circulation  through  the  middle  and  lower  Clauses  of  Society,-  By^  . 
John  Thonifony  M.  D.  Uite  President  of  the  Royal  Medical' Society 
cf  Edinburgh;  corresponding  Member  qf  the  Literary  and  Philosophi" 
cal  Society  qf  Manchester  ;  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Hctlifag  getterat 
Dispen^ry,  ^c    London^  Crosby,  1809.  8vo,  pp.  24.    6i 

A.  GREAT  deal  of  useful  information  relative  to  the  cow-por, 
is  condensed  into  this  pamphlet,  which  is  well  calculated  ta 
dissipate  the  prejudices  Hgainst  the  Taecine  inoculation  which 
are  still  entertained  among  a  large  dass  of  the  comotunity. 

Art.  Sd.-^Jn  F,ssay  on  the  Use  rf  a  regulated  Temperature  in  Winter^^ 
Cough  and  Consumption  ;  including  a  Cotnpariion  qf  the  different  M/s^ 
thods  of  producing  such  a  Tcmperattire  in  the  Chambers  qf  invalids.  By 
Isaac  "Buxton^  M,  D,  Physician  to  the  Londim  Hospital,  and  to  the 
Surry  Dispensary,    London,  Murray,  1810.  IS/iio.  jD»p.  176.  4s.  6«^ 

DR.  BUXTON,  strongly  recommends  a  regulated  or  equa;ble 
teoiperajturejn  consumption  and  in  what  he  calls  wintei-couti^h.. 
Though  such  a  mode  of  treatment  may  be  beneficial,  we  fear  that, 
itmustf  except  in  public  institutions,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocratical  remedy,  to  which  onlj»  the  sons  of  opulence  can  have 
l^ecourse.   Medical  benefits,  as  well  as  benefits  of  other  kinds,  are 

greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  rendered  general ;  bujf 
ow  ts  this  to  be  made  general,  or  of  *easy  application  ?  Haw  are 
persons  in  the  active  professions,  or  in  the  out- door  employments,' 
jto>  obtain  tlK  means  of  perpetually  breathing  in  an  equable  teyi* 
f)erature?  This  temperature,  according  to  Dr.  B.  oughi.  ttoft  to ' 
be"  below  W*,  which  is  the  temperature  of  this  country  ^y  dar- 
ing a  cempara^vely  smalt  part  of  the  year.  But  the  sitting «^t>dm 
i^nd  the  bed^room  of  the  person  may  be  warmed  by  a  (h^,  and 
the  heat  regulated  by  a  Ihermometer.  True ; — but  how^  f^w 
live  tbe  ^pccsbDS  in  this  country,  or  in  this  flaetro^ia^.  wsba'ei^el 
|^io«9t»T«gaQtlydeajr^wba€anaffiwdto|!fca¥e  afire  m  V)fei|be4r 
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cbamber,  nnd  how  much  fewer  to  have  it  kept  up  during' the 
night }  Besides^  how  few  rooms  are  there  in  which  an  equable 
temperature  can  be  preserved^  or  in  which  the  mere  opening  of 
the  door  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  degree  of  heat>  and  cau^ 
a  chiU  in  the  setisitive  patient,  who  is' fondled  in  caloric  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Dr.  B  ?  Besides,  are  the  persons  wlwy  are  con- 
fined to  this  equable  temperature  never  to  make  their  appetfr- 
ance  in  the  open  air  till  the  thermometer  stands  at  6o*  in  the 
ahude?  But,  if  they  are  ever  to  leave  their  rooms  when  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  lower  than  th^ic  df  their  apartments,  will 
they -not  instantly  be  nippdd  and  'shrivelled  like  plants  which  are 
suddenly  removed  from  a  hot-bouse  into  an  icy  air  I  One  of 
Ifee  arts  of  life  is  to  iliure  the  body  to  the  different  changes  of  the 
itmosphefie.  This  is  more  particularly  requisite  in  this  variable 
climate;  but  k  this  to  be  eflfec ted  by  being  immured  night 
and  day,  like  an  exotic  in  a  heated  room?  Even  cough  and  con- 
sumption are  more  likely  to  derive,  benefit  from  the  dietetic  re- 
gimen which  has  lately  been  prop,  sed  by  Dr,  Lambe,  of  the 
King's  road,  Gray^s  Inn,  than  by  any  application  of  kn  .equable 
Vmpcratu re,  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  preserved,  and  is  so  incom- 
patible with  the  discharge  of  the  active,  and  what  may  be  called 
fbe  out-door  duties  of  life, 

miscellaneous; 

Aat.  34. — Leetttre9  0H  Experimental^ Thihsophyy  Astrondmyy  and  €h^- 
,  ni$tryt  intended  cimjiy  for  the  TJ[se  of  Students  and  young  J^erum,, 
By  6.  Gregory,  D.D.^c,     2  vols.  Qvo.    Phillips,  1808. 

THE  author  of  this  elementary  work  is  well  known  for  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  the  difficult  art  of  abridgment ;  an  art 
which,  when  duly  exercised,  requires  art  attentive  mind,  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  a  perspicuous  brevity  of  style.  He 
is  now  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  we  cohceii^e  that  the  verses 
of  the  Italian  poet  Flaminio  to  his  philosophical  friend  Miran- 
dula,  might  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  with  propriety  and  truth, 
if  the  name  and  tense  could  be  changed  without  violating  the* 
metre : 

'*  Felix,  qui  rerum  causas,  Mirandula,  nosti,         '        ' 
Et  eleganter  explicas." 

Aax,  2$^Gvy*8  new  British  Spelling-Book,  or  an  easy  IntroducH&h  fm 

'  gpelling  and  reading,  in  seven  Parts;  containing  a  gteat  Variety  if 

'  easy  Lessons,  exactly  adapted  to  the  Cftpacities  of'  Youth,  and  arranged 

'  in  a  new,  easy,  and  pleasing  Order,     The  Tables  cf  Words  nre  divided 

eaud  accented  according  to  the  purest  Modes  ^  ProttunciatioH.  ^By 

JofepA  Guy,  Author  of  the  Pocket  Encyclopedia,  Sclwol  G&^graphy^ 

,  Chart  of  Universal  History,  4c.  and  Pr^'essor  of  Geography,  4c»  «» 

"   tie  Rqyal  Military  College.     London,   1809,    Cradock    and   Joy^ 

I*aterap9ter-row,    ls.6d,  bound,  -  '* 

'  AS  first- impressions  often' exercise  an  imperceptible  but.  co- 
gent influence  on  the  jpursuits  and  habttfir.of  ouf  ^futaie  Uvet/  iivK 
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spelltfig-book  in  whieb  children  are  introduced  to  the  Testibule 
cf  knowledge,  and  by  wbjch  bo  man}  first  impressions  are  mad^, 
eannot  be  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  might  seem,  at  first 
«ig[ht^  iii  no  moment  by  what  book  children  are  taught  to  read, 
provided  they  are  taught  at  all.  But  spelling-books  difl^  very' 
mtich  in  the  lessons  which  they  contain,  and  m  the  impressions  ' 
wh:eh  they  are  consequently  calculated  to  make.  The  lesflons 
which  are  contained  in  this  spelling-book  of  Mr.  Guy  mt  vetj 
judiciously  selected.  Nor  are  they  above  the  capacities  of  cbti- 
di^n  who  anymore  inqtiisitive  and  thoughtful  than  is  commonljr' 
supposed.  We  have  been  frequently  exasperated  to  behold  thSt 
nonsensical  trash  which  is  sometimes  put  into  the  bands  of 
chiklren,  by  which  not  one  useful  idea  can  be  commimicatiedtii 
the  mind^  Some  seem  to  think  that  the  only  object  of  elemental^ 
books  ought  to  be  to  amuse  children ;  but  that  kind  of  literary 
amusement  is  pernicious  which  is  not  blended  with  instructioift. 
The  culture  of  the  reflective  faculty  cannot  be  begun  too  early; 
but^  instead  of  it«  growth  being  promoted^  it  is  only  stunted  by' 
the  common  modes*  We  think  that  this  spelling-book  of  Mf. 
Guy  merits  general  circulation* 

Art.  26.--!Z7/<5  Mermaid  not  Fabuious,  teing  a  Disiertation  on  the  . 
ExisUnce,  FigurCy  Character^  and  the  Habit$  of  that  Fheiusmenoiu 
vnquestionablj/  proved  by  the  Mermaids  recently  seen  on  the  Caithneu 
Coasty  btf  Miss  Mackay,  Miss  Mackenziey  Mr.  Munro,  and  others;  qIm 
the  Merwoman  of  Haeriem^  wfio  lived  sixteen  Years  on  Landy  earning 
her  Bread  hu  Spinning,  and  attended  Divine  Worship^  Sfc,  4*c«  v>ith  ' 
the  natural  History  of  the  Mermaid,  I/>u(ioQ,  Macpher«oR,  Russ^ 
Court,  1809.  Qd.  ' 

MISS  E.  MACKAY  and  Miss  C.  Mackenzie  state  that,  on  the 
iSth  of  January,  1809,  while  they  were  walking  by  the  sea-shore 
about  noon,  they  saw  a  face  resembling  the  human  countenance 
floating  on  the  waves..  'The  face  seemed  plump  and  t  >  .  d,  the 
eyes  and  nose  small  ;  the  former  were  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
the  ifioulh  was  large,  and,  from  the  shape  of  the  jawbone,  which 
fifceoied  straight,  5ie  face  looked  short.'  *  The  forehead,  nosje, 
and  chin  were  white ;  the  whole  side  face  of  a  bright  pink  colour. 
The  head  was  exceedingly  round,  the  hair  thick  and'  long^  of  a 
green  oily  cast,  and  appeared  troublesome  to  it,  the  waves  gene- 
rally throwing  itdoWn  over  the  face ;  it  seemed  to  see  the  annoy-* 
ance,  and,  as  the  waves  retreated,  with  both  its  hands  frequently 
tlirew  back  the  hair  and  rubbed  its  throat,  as  if  to  remove 'any 
floiling  it  might  have  received  from  it.  The  throat  was  slender, 
•mooth,  and  white ;  we  did  iiot  think  of  observing  whether  it  had 
elbows,  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  used  its  arms,  must 
•conclude  that  it  had.  The  arms  were  very  long  and  slender,  a* 
-were  the  hands  and  fingers;  the  latter  were  not  webbed.  The 
arms,  one  of  them  at  least,  was  fVequenlly  ejilend^d  oVer  its 
head,  as  if  to  frighten  a  bird  that  hovertd  over  it,  and  seemed 
U>  distress  it  much  ;  when  that  had  no  effect,  it  sometimes  turned 
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<|iutft  rvuftA  for'sartftal  tiiset  tiiecesBiyelj.  It  s^^nittiqiefkfid 
k*  rigfot  hand  tit%der  its^^ek,  and  m  this  position  (k>a««4  for 
Mine  time.  We  saw  nothing  Hke.  hair  or  scales  on  any  pwt  of 
k;  indeed  the  smoottiness  of  tbe  skin  particularly  eaugbt  otir 
^teDtioa,  Tbe  time  it  was  discernible  to  us  wa^  about  an  bour/ 
Such  i^  thr  account  of  this  ifiarine  prodigy,  which  is  exhibited 
by  Miss  IVTackay^  daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Mackay,  minister 
.of  Reay.  It  would  be  very  ungailant  in.  as  to  tell  diis  lady  or 
her  fisir  eompani^  n  that  she  has  not  spoken  truth  ;  but  per^pa 
H^e  jmay  inuinate.  without  9ffence  that  the  supposed  mermaid  wais 
probably  noihing  more  than  a  seal.  The  imaginitron  seems  U> 
be  very  actine  on  the  coast  of  Caithness ;  and  that  faculty  readily 
supplied  tbe  points  of  resemblance  that  were  wanting  between^ 
ttlfiiseal  and  tbe  hunian  forda. 

AaTi  37. — The  Ormtor ;  or  Elegant  Extracti  in  Ptv9e  and  Poetry; 
comprehending  a  Dtveruti/  of  oratorical  SpectTnens  of  the  Eloqtxnce 
of  popular  A$$emblieSy  of  the  Bcr,  of  the  Pulpit,  ^c  calculated  far 
the  Use  of  SchooU  and  Academies  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Pissertatiam 
on  oratorical  Delivery,  With  an  Appendix^  containing  Outlines  of 
Gesture.  By  James  Vhapman,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Londoo,  Ver- 
nor  and  Hood,  ISOPi    Svo,pp.  540^ 

THESE  species  of  selections  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  deserves  Ihe  preference.  There  is  no  want  of 
judgment  nor  taste  in  these  Extracts  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  his 
'  Dissertation  on  orator ipal  Dehvery'  is  a  valuable  appendage  to 
biswotk. 

Art.  28. — The  Sermon  ef  that  celebrated  pulpit  Oratory  the  late  ReiK 
Dr,  Hugh  Blair,  on  the  Duties  of  the  Young.,  arranged  into  French 
Exercises  for  the  Use  of  ihe  YoiJh  of  either  Sex  engaged  in  the. Study 
of  the  French  Language,  To  zvhich  is  added,  fey  zoay  of  a  Key,  a  highly 
Jinished  Translation  into  French  of  the  same.  By  M,  Lenoir,  Pro» 
fessor  of  the  French  Language,  and  Author  of  *  Pastes  Britanniques,*' 
*  the  English  ^nd  French  logographie  embleimtical  ^Uing^book,'  and 
ether  approved  Publications^  Ijmdmi,  Dulau,  Sono  Square,  1809^ 
l^qio.  a.  Parts,  ^9,  Sd.  or  the  Sermon  by  itself  in  8vo.  with  a  Pindanc- 
Qde,  enticed  *  JLes  Rots/  2s, 

This  professor  reeomtnends  the  teachers  of  the  French  laa^ 
f  uage  to  let  tjiieir  pupils  translate  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  ser-^ 
mon  «f  Dr.  Blair  imo  the  best  French  which  they  are  aible,  when 
the  master  is  to  have  recourse  to  '  the  highly  finished  translal;i«|i'^ 
ef  M.  l>enoir.  'As  the  teacher  reads/  says  M,  Lenoir,  ' bft 
libould  point  out^very  deviation  from  the  original  author,  and  tbe 
reasons  of  such  deviations,  which  will  be  easily  found  by  the 
:  master,  if  a  n»a»  of  letters,  should  be  explained  to  them/  T^ft 
species  of  exercise  is  well  calculated  to  improve  the  pupil  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  French  idioo);^ 
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Aan,  U9,-^Beautie$  ulectedfrom  ihe  WrUi»g$  if  Jtm^,  Ba^tttie^  J^M  Pu 
late  Prqfeta^  (^  Moral  Fhilotophy  and  Logic  m  th€  Mans(Jml  Qd- 
lege  and .  Univeniiif  qf  Aberdeen*  Arranged  in  a  perspicuous  and 
pUasing  Manner^  under 'the  fdlowing  Heads:  Poetical^  Moral,  Phi* 
losoijhicalf  Theohgical,  Criticalf  and  Epistokry.  To  zohich  is  prefixed 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  together  tcHtk  ' 
Nofies  on  the  first  Book  of  the  Minstrel,  by  T%ontas  Gray^  X.L.JiL 
LDndon^  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  1809.    5f.6dL 

WE  are  not  in  general  friendly  to  the  practice  of  publishing 
what  are  called  the  beauties  of  an  author  of  geniUs  and;  ce- 
lebrity. Where  a  man's  writings  are  very  voluminous,  a^  the 
splendid  passages  are  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  ctoitimon 
readers,  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  such  a  method ;  but 
among  the  beauties  of  Beattie,  we  did  not  exjpect  to  find  a  re* 
publication  of  the  Minstrel,  which  is  in  every  body's  hands. 
With  respect  to  the  selections  from  the  prose  works. o£Dr.  Beat* 
tie,  they  seem  to  be  made  ivith  taste  and  judgment.  Dr.  Beat* 
tie  writes  with  perspicuity  and  ease ;  but  we  cannot  Class  him 
zmottgtYieprcfound  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century*. 

We  shall  quote  the  characterof  Milton  from  this  collection. 

'  Milton  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  this  nation  ev^er  pro* 
duccd.  But  bis  great  learning  neither  impaired  h Is  judgment^ 
nor  checked  his  imagination.  A  richer  vein  of  invention,  as  well 
as  a  more  correct  taste,  appear  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  written 
'  when  he  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  than  , in  any  of  his  earlier 
performances.  Paradise  Regained,  and  Sampson  .Agonistes, 
which  were  his  last  works,  are  not  so  full  of  imagery,  nor  admit 
so  much  fancy,  as  many  of  his  other  pieces;  but  they  discovei* 
a  consummate  judgment ;  and  little  is  wanting  to  make  each  of 
them  perfect  in  its  kind. — I  am  not  oflfended  at  that  profusion  of 
learning  which  here  and  there  af»pears  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  It 
jpives  a  classical  air  to  the  poem  :  it  refreshes  the  mind  with  new  » 
ideas;  and  there  is  something  in  the  very  sound  of  the  nam^  of 
places  and  persons  whom  he  celebrates  that  is  wonderfully  plead- 
ing to  the  ear;  Admit  all  this  to  be  no  better  than  >  pedantic  su- 
perfluity, yet  will  it  not  follow  that,  Mil  toil's  learning- did  him 
any  harm  upon  the  whole,  provided  it  appear  to  have  improved 
him  in  matters  of  higher  importance  ;  and  that  it  did  so,  is  un- 
deniable. This  poet  is  not  more  eminent  for  strength  and  sub- 
limity of  genius,  than  for  the  art  of  his  composition,  which 
he  owed  partly  to  a  fine  taste  in  harmony,  and  partly  to  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The  style  of  his  numbers  has 
not  often  been  imitated  with  success.  It  is  not  merely  the  want 
of  rhyme,  nor  the  diversified  position  of  pauses,  nor  the  drawings 
•  out  of  the  sense  from  one  line  to  another,  far  less  is  it  the  mixture 
of  antiquated  words  and  strange  idioms  that  constitute  the 
charm  of  MHton's  versification^;  though  many  of  his •  imitators,  » 
"when  they  copy  him  in  these  or  in  some  of  these  respects,  think 
they  haye  acquitted  themselves  very  well.  Bat  one  must  study 
the  best  classic  authors  with  as  much  cdtical  skill  as  Milton  did, 
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luetore  one  can  pretend  to  rival  him '  in  the  art  of  harmonioa* 
writing.  For,  after  all  the  rules  that  can  be  giren»  there  is  sonie- 
thing  in  this  art  which  cannot  he  acquired  but  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  ancient  masters,  particularly  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Vii^il ;  every  one  of  whom,  or  at  least  the  two  first 
and  the  last,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Milton  has  imitated 
iiA.the  construction  of  hi^  numbers. — In  a  word,  we  have  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  Milton's  genius^  instead  of  being  over- 
loaded or  encumbered,  was  greatly  improved,  enriched,  and  re- 
fined by  bis  learning.  At  least  we  are  sure  this  was  his  own  opin- 
ion. Never  was  there  a  more  indefatigable,  student.  And  from 
the  superabundance  of  classic  allusions  to  be  met  with  in  every 
page  of  his  poetry,  we  may  guess  how  highly  he  valued  the 
literature  of '  Greece  and  Kome,  and  how  frequently  he  medi- 
tated upon  it/ 


List  of  Articles,  which,  with  many  others,  mil  appeazin  the 
next  Number  of  the  C.  iJ, 

Characters  of  Fox,  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis. 
,  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk* 

Marsh's  Lectures. 

Jones's  History  of  Brecknock,  concluded. 
The  Husband  and  the  Lover. 
Curwen's  Hints  on  the  Economy  of  Feeding  Stock. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature. 


N.  B.  The  Jlphabctical  Cataiognc  o(  Books  which  appeared  in 
Janua'ry  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  XVHL 
lyf  the  C  Bp^  which  is  just  publishedt. 
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Ant.  I. '^Characters  of  the  late  Charles  James  FoXf-seUct* 
ed  and  in  Part  written  bif  Philopatris  Farvicensis.  Lqq- 
doD,  Mawman^  1809*    2  vob.  pp\  8S5.  20).  boards^ 

AFTER  175  closely  printed  pages  of  charaeters  ofj,  and 
eujogies  on,  Mi^.  Fox,  ih  ^rbse  abd  Vers6,  bv  cohtemporary 
Writers,  we  come  to  the  original  chai'acter  of  ttiis  great  statei^ 
man,  which  now,  for  the  first  tim^,  makes  itd  appearance 
/rom  the  pen  of  Philopatris  Varviciensis.  The  learned  alithot^ 
jinpears  not  only  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Mn 
Fox,  bat  to  have  experienced  no  small  snare  of  his  confix 
fienceand  regard;  and  therefore*  he  must  be  considered  as 
better  qualified  to  appretiate  his  character  than  many  who 
bave  attempted  it  without  these  advantages.  W^e  must  al 
the  same  time  remember  that  this  character  is  not  only  the 
production  of  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  of  one  of  the 
first  scholars  and  critics  of  the  age.  We  have  therefore 
every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  drawn  not  only  with 
great  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  with  great  ability  and  discrir 
nunation. 

The  character  itself  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letto 
of  condolence;  and  we  fear  that  the  author  has.  in  some 
measure  injured  his  work  by  employing  the  desultory 
limiy  of  the  epistolary  style,  to  delinebte  the  genius  and  vir- 
tues of  his  revered  and  illustrious  friend.  One  of  the  first 
defects,  which  Strikes  us  in  this  character,  is  the  want  of  that 
luminous  arrangement,  which  would  have  given  more  unity 
to  the  whole,  and  more  identity  to  the  res^oiblance.  It 
appears  more  like  a  piecemeal  production,  than  one  written 
on  slny  deliberate  plan  or  of  which  the  parts  were,  regubrly 
disposed  and  harmoniously  combined  in  the  mipd/uof  (the 
author,  before  they  were  thrown  upon  paper.  It  is  a  pictiira 
wjiich  is  not  sufficiently  varied  with  tight  and  shade.  Jit  is  a 
•  Crit.  Re?.  Vol,  19|  February,  1810.  t 
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portrait,  which  rather  shows  u^  some  particular  features  of 
the  man,  often  indeed  vividly  km  forcibly  sketched,  than  the 
whole  contoar  of  the  likeness,  which  is  only  confusedly  and 
indistincClf  se^rt*  This  defect  may/  \\i  kikie  me2tBare,'*be  as- 
cribed tb  the  form  ^^hich  the  lea/tiW  acfth6r  chose  for  the 
communication  of  his  sentiments.  Instead  of  a  letter,  it 
should  have  been  composed  rather  in .  die  shape  of  an  essay 
on  the  political  wisaom,  tiie  oratorical  excellence,  and  the 
private  worjh  of  Mr.  Fox. 

.  After  sojue  ffiw  jsentences  of  iotroductor j  condolence*.,  we 
Save  several  pafagfaphs  of  general  father  than  paftfcular  praise 
ti(  the  eloquence  and  the  vlriiie,  ilie  polkical,  inteliectifal,*  and 
niofil  cxceHenccs  of  Mr.  Fox,  wheii  we  cdlne  fe'  soiiietRmg 
more  like  specific  and  individual  delineation,  where  we  are 
thtii  that  Mf .  Fox  '  refpeated  the  tidbletrt  passage]^  tn  Ih^  bclk 
Efigtisb,  French,  atid  Italkti  ^atis;  ah'd  in  th^  best  i&pic  hud 
dramadl;  V^fitefs  df  difitlqtiity,'  With  rekdin^ss,  coireethoillij,  ^nd 
enthusiastic  animation^ 

There  is  some  information  relatiW  to  Mr*  tbx  iii  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  v^hicb  is  not  perbaps  generally  kiipwii,  and 
which  we  sfiail  tbecefore  quote: 

'He  read  the  tdost  eelebrated  authors  of  Greece  ^nd  Romd^ 
ndt  only  With  exquisite  taste,  but  with  phildlogicdl  pnectsioD,  aad 
t)le  mind  which  bkd  been  emplciyed  iii  balaqcmg  th^/ate  6f  kin^ 
dpitis  seemed  ocicasionally;  like  that  o/*  Cflssar^^  whea  be  wfqte 
Pl^ti  grammatical  analog,  to  put  forth  its  whole  might  upon  tbe 
||tructiire  pf  sentences,  the  etymology,  of  words,  the  iteport  of 
particles,  the  yiantity  of  syllables,  and  all  the  liicet  distinctions 
bf  those  metrical  canons,  which  some  of  our  irieeriioiis  country- 
fti^ri  hive  laid  doith  for  the  diflereritklhd^  df^ersb  iA  ifae  learn- 
ed langdagb.  :6vfeh,in  Uiese  sbBotdfiiiate  accbWi{)!teiirrteht^  he 
^i&vvfaotiy  ^HeilApt  froiH  pedariW:  Hfe  bbbld  krfttf^e  withbut 
d^tfctttkllbfi,  iliite  he  ihstrlicte'd  #ilbdia  arfbgdrifee.  He'  fenlaif  dl 
his  own  knowledge  of  real  life  by  reflecting  upon  fiofttibtis  rt- 
pt^^s^nUtibtis  of  dhdrbctliirs  attd  mannehi ;  lind  by  ttes  produc- 
tions of  the  comic  and  thb  tirade  mtise^  he  was  prepahd  to  giire 
gi^e^ter  compass  to  hib  arguments,  greater  vivacity  to  his  ilius<- 
tr^tipQ^  and  greater  ardour  to  l^is  remonstrances  and  warning^ 
in .parK^entary .discussions.  Thus  he  turned,/tp  the;most  im- 
jportant  Qses  in  practice  those. acquisitionB,.ju  Vi^Kich  the  gefier^ 
alitor  of  iiieii  arc  content  to  look  only  for  the  gratification  oif 
haiinless  curiosity,  or  the  ^tnploy merit  of  vacant  hours,  for 
tpecUiiuve  imprcWementV  or  literary  fatn 

.  We-faave  soon  «ft|er  this  solve  ivell  discriminated  remarks  on 
the  eoUbquial  poweiis  i3f  Mn,  Fox. 

J  ^jh  Tox  had  neither  the  general  taq'^turnitv  6'f  Ji'I^.  AtjiJiioa 
Xvtfoi«'wiia6ultWiDg  .'nine  pence  in  his  pocUeV^cpu'ld.iifaw^F- 
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a  thouaaifid  pounds ;''  nor  the  general  felicity  of  Mr.  Burke#  w)io» 
•'take  him  up  where  you  would,  was  ready  to  meet  you;  who 
talked,  not  from  the  desire  of  distinction,  hut  because  he  was  ibll ; 
whose  conversation,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  corresponded 
with  bis  general  fame  ;  and  yet,  who,  upon  some  occasions,  waii 
satisfied  with  ringing  the  bell"  to  our  indefatigable,  ihexhaustibie,' 
indomitable  lexicographer.  But  you  and  I  can  look  back  to  ^ 
loaay  hours,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  not  content  to  be  auditor  t^n- 
^a»r--when,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  would  take*  his  share  ki  ^ 
the  liveliest  and  the  gra*'e9t  discussions — ^when  he  trifled  without 
loss  of  dignity,  or  disputed  without  loss  of  temper — when  he 
opposed,  only  because  ne  really  dissented,  and  yielded  as  soon  as 
be  was  convinced — when,  without  preparation  he  overcame  the 
strong,  and  without  display  he  excelled  the  brilliant.  Some- 
times indeed  he  was  indolent,  but  never  dull ;  and  sometimes  re* 
served^  but  never  morose.  He  was  swift  to  hear,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  knowing  and  examining  what  scholars  and  men  of  sense 
were  disposed  to  communicate^  and  slow  to  speak,  from  unwil- 
lingness to  grapple  with  the  oistentatious,  and  to  annoy  the  diffi* 
dbnt.  Though  he  commanded  the  attention  of  sienates,  he  was 
Dot  therefore  presumptuous  enough  to  slight  the  good  opinion 
of  wise  and  learned  companions.  But  he  might  often  m^et  them 
with  spirits  exhausted  by  intense  exertion  in  public  debate,  or 
private  reflection.  He  might  carry  with  him  trains  of  thinkings 
which  were  connected  with  political  subjects  of  high  importance^ 
and  which  produced  in  him  a  temporary  indifiference  to  literary 
discussions.  He  might,  in  the  society  even  of  literary  men,  have 
sometimes  looked  for  opportunities  of  relaxation,  rather  than  ex* 
ercise.  But  when  silent,  he  was  not  contemptuous,  amd  when 
communicative^  be  was  not  vain.  Perhaps  a  general  descriptioii 
of  bis  colloquial  powers  could  not  be  given  more  properly  than 
by  coatrasting  them  with  the  defects  which  Johnson  imputed  to 
t.$e  writings  of  Br,  Mudge^ 

'Mr.  Fox  never  **  grasped  more  sense  than  he  could  hold.*'  He 
i^ver  **  took  more  corn  than  he  could  make  into  meal/'  '*  The 
prospects  he  opened  were  wide,  but  never  90  distant  as  to  be 
indistinct*'' 

His  exerti^ons,  when,  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  the 
cheerfulness  of  bis  spirits  induci^  him  to  make  any,  were  not  un-* 
worthy  of  his  general  fame.  But  they  were  not  frequent  enough 
to  impress  common  observers  with  the  same  admiration  whicb 
they  must  .have  felt  from  the  promptness,  the  acuteness»  and 
the  fertility  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  almost  every  comr 
pany,  and  upon  almost  every  topic.  Let  us,  however*  remembei 
that  the  mind  which  rushed  \Yith  the  .impetuosity  of  a  tonren^ 
over  the  broad  level  and  the.r  rugged  precipices  of  debate,  wav 
"Mn  th^  current  of  common  life« 

•Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  aot  dvAlj 
*  Strong  withoU  rage;  \yithouto'erfli*wfi^full.'r-^ 
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That  Hr,  Fox  conversed  in  private  circles  as  he  spoke  before  a  . 

'  public  audience,  for  the  pqrpose  not  of  triumph,  but  investiga-  . 
t|on — ^tbat  be  never  crushed  his  associates  by  insolent  contradic- 
tion, nor  endeavoured  to  mislead  th^m  by  ingenious  sophistry  ;      , 

I  that  he  listened  to  every  objection  with  good  manners^  and  an- 
swered it  With  go6d  ^nature,  as  well  as  good  sense/ 

The  metaphysical  reading  of  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  been 
'  desoltory,  and  perhaps  scanty;'  but  he  must  vigorously  have 
cultivated  that  faculty  of  analysis^  of  which  metaphysical  studies 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  favour  the  improvement. 
Questions  of  the  most  complex  kind  are  constantly  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  statesmen;  and  Mr.  Fox  certainly 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  reducing  these  to  the  most . 
simple  formsj  and  in  tracing  the  infinite  ramification  of  par- 
ticulars to  the  great  trunk  of  a  few^general  principles.  He 
appears  always  to  have  seen  his  way  clear;  and  to  have 
pointed  out  to  others  the  right  path,  where  the  minds  of 
common  men  would  have  been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  errotie«^' 
ous  calculations. 

The  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox  was  often  resplendently  idisplayed 
ih  vanquishing  the  pertinacious,  prejudiced,  and  narrow-minded' 
resistance  which  he  experienced  from  the  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  He  shewed/  says  the  author,  *  peculiar  de^tterity  in  unravel- 
ling the  webs  of  technical  sophistry,  and  peculiar  zeal,  too,  in 
scattering  to  the  winds  all  the  mischievous  fallacies  wrapped  up  in 
them  by  certaifn  disputants  who,  from  the  mechanical  influence 
oftheir  daily  employment,  direct  their  attention  to  the  darker 
side  of  human  characters  and  human  affairs,  who  feel  their  use- 
fulness to  consist,  rather  in  enforcing  restraints,  than  in  regu- 
lating encouragements,  who  too  frequently  acqtrirc  more  ex- 
pertness  in  imparting  plausibility  to  misrepresentation,  than 
luminousness  to  truth,  who  sometimes  lose  in  real  wisdom  not 
less  than  they  gain  in  artificial  subtilty,  and  who  chiefly  derive 
their  information  from  the  remote  analogies  or  arbitrary  rules 
©f  jurisprudence,  rather  than  from  the  affinities  and  contra- 
fiettcs  of  political  systems,  and  the  diversified  enerdes  of  moral 
causies. 

'  Such,,  deAr  sir,  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  when  he 
rose  to  explain  what  others  had  been  labouring  to  distort  or  to 
disguise— when  he  extricated  right  premises  from  the  knots  of 
wrong  conclusions— when  he  opened  some  new  tract  to  princi- 
ples, through  a  long  and  crowded  maze  of  precedents— when 
he  rescued  credulity  from  the  snares  spread  for  its  weakness,  ' 
by  the  nimble  slighte  of  interpretation^  and  amidst.**  the  noisy 
strife  of  tongues"— when  he  crushed  petulance  un^er  tbe  weight 
ofar5uroent'--whcn'he  vanquishtd  ingenuity  by  the  tactics  of 
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common  sense — when  he  set  well  disciplined  facts  in  array 
•gainst  a  colamn  of  sturdy  assumptions,  preceded  by  raw  re* 
cruits  of  jests  and  jeers,  protected  in  the  more  vulnerable  quar- 
ters/by  light  hussars  of  quirks  and  quibbles,  and  followed  by  % 
sable  rear-guard  of  veteran  truisms,  ready  at  any  time  to  swell 
^  the  pomp  and  circumstaoce'  of  wordy  war,  and  to  serve 
like  Swiss  mercenaries^  under  any  leader,  and  in  any  cause.* 

An  admirable  parallel  is  soon  afterM^ards  drayim  by  the  au- 
thor,, between  the  lawyers  and  the  schoolmen,  in  which 
Philopatrb  exhibits  bis  usual  nicety  of  verbal  distinctions  and 
his  wonted  copiousness  of  phrase.  The  negligent  compla** 
cency  of  Mr.  Fox's  general  behaviour  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  10  thus  justly  described: 

'  It  w^s  the  native  ease  and  frankness  of  a  mind  reposing  on 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength^  and  disdaining  to  force 
^tt/ention  by  turbulent  self-importance,  or  to  conciliate  favour  by 
appearing,  to  be  what  it  was  not.  Among  judicious  observers 
bi  the  real  man,  it  had  the  same  eflfect  which  artists  ascribe  to 
wet  drapery  on  well-wrought  statues.  It  delighted  his  friends,  it 
softened  for  a  while  his  enemies,  and  it  ofiended  only  vain  and 
testy  persons  who  overrated  perhaps  their  own  consequence,  and 
who  hi^  been  taught  to  estimate  the  propriety  of  demeanour 
by  it^.  studied  apd  multiplied  formalities.' 

Th<5  author  then,  with  considerable  felicity  of  argument 
and  illustration,  refutes  the  malevolent  calumny,  which  was 
once  very  rife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's,  that  Mr* 
Fox  had  been  guilty  ojf  personal  disrespect  to  the  sovereign. 
He  concludes  with  saying,  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  trace  this  story 

*  beyond  the  prattle  of  those  gaudy  triflers,  whose  bu^y  hum 
and  mischievous  whispers  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  mo- 
ment in  quarters  where  the  temptations  to  lying  are  so  strong, 
the  opportunities  so  numerous,  and  the  consequences  so  per* 
nicious/ 

We  think  that  the  author  is,  on  the  whole,  more  happy  in 
delineating  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox  as  an  orator  than  as 
a  man.  In  this  part  of  his  work  we  follow  him  with  more 
pleasure  and  interest  than  in  the  preceding.  Here  we  wish 
neither  to  add  noi'  to  take  away.  Here  we  shall  quote 
largely^  and  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 

'  The  most  severe  and  fastidious  critic  would  hardly  Withhold 
the  praise  of  originality  from  the  manner  of  Mr.  Fox*s  eloquence, 
and  perhaps  no  public  speaker  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  en- 
comium woidi  QuintSian  be8towe4  upon  the  philosophical  writ« 
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Ings  of  Brutus :  "  Scias  euro  scntire  que  dicit.*'  SyBteiiiatidlBy 
Mr.  Fox  imitated  no  man,  and  to  no  nian,  tvho  is  not  didb^iPeid 
with  the  same  robustness  of  intellect,  and  the  savnefratikness  of 
disposition,  is  he  a  model  for  imitation.  The  profuse  imagery  idf 
Mr.  Burke,  and  the  lofty  serttentioustifess  of  Mr.  PtU:,'have'pf<3h 
Idnced  many  followers  arnon'g  the  **  tmtwdlos;  ac  sui  jactantes,  et  ' 
bmbitiosos  institores  eloquentia;*'    •'But  the  simple  and  naitii^ 

trandeur  of  Mr.  Fox  is  likely  to  stand  alone  in  ^he  records  of 
nglish  oratory.  Every  roan  of  taste  would!  abandon  the  'hope 
■of  resembling  him  in  the  rapidity  of  his  elocution,  in  the  quietness 
and  multiplicity  of  his  conceptions,  iiti  the  inartificial  ^nd  diversi- 
fied structure  of  his  dicftion,  in  the  alertness  of  his  es(?il>cs  from 
"objections  which  we  should  have 'pronounced '  insuperable,  in 
the  fresh  interest  he  poured  into  topics  which  seetne^i  to  be  «x- 
^austed,  and  in  the  unexpected  turn  he  eave  to  parliamentary  ' 
conflicts,  which  had  already  exercised  the  prowess  <if  veteran 
combatants. '  Every  man  of  sense^  if  he  reflects  upon  these  tran^- 
tendental  excellences,  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  complsfittts 
which  hearers  in  the  gallery,  and  hearers  on  the  flcior  of  the 
senate,  have  so  often  made  of  their  inability  to  follow  Mr.  Fox 
through  all  his  impetuous  sallies,  his  swift  marches,  and  his  sud- 
den evolutions^'-^b  calculate  at  the  moment  all  the  value  of  argil-* 
inents  acute  without  refinement,  and  ponderous  without  exagger- 
ation— ^to  discern  all  the  sources  arid  all  the  bearings  6lf  one  ob- 
servation, when,  without  any  respite  to  their'attention,*the5^ 
'Vere  called  away  to  listen  to  another  equally  apposite^  s^und^ 
OTd  compi'ehensive.'  '  ^ 

Every  person,  who  has  hearc}  Mr*  Fox  speak,  will  un- 
doubtedly assent  to  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  idlJowiog 
observations.  * 

,'     *  The  openings  of  his  speeches  were,  I  grant,  sometimes  slovenly 

.  and  uninterestinjg,  and  sometiites  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  by 

words,  when  his  mind  was  oppressed  by  crowds  of  thought  which 

Outran  his  powers  of  utterance,  and  which  it  was  impossible  foir 

any  resolution  to  repress,  or  any  ingenuity  to  methodise  histan- 

taneously.    But  as  he  advanced,  he  never  failed  to  summon  dp 

ilprotwing^tfeMgiii  wHh  Me  growing  in^por^ance  bf  Ihcsutiject — '■ 

never  skiokened  his  pace  for  the  sake  of  momentary  reUef  jto 

^  ^mself  fron-  intense  exert i  on — ^hever  digressed  desighedly  for  the    ^ 

mere  |)urpose  of  amusing  or  deceiving  his  audlfence,  nor  ^ver 

Mumbled  without  the  power  of  rising  from ii is  fall  with  increased 

vigour  and  increased  speed.    In  thfe  ^lose,  he  rarely  professed  to 

^sist  the  indolent  by  recapitul$(tion,  or  endeavoured' to  «ooth 

Ikbe  carptioos  by  apology :  he  disdained  to  catch  ai:ypliiuti^  by  a 

«.jglitt^riiig  sentiaiei^tor'as»aor0i}s,pe^bd:  he  said  wjiat  at  the 

-  iaslttit  sppsated  iittaBt  ^o  %e  said,  and  ^ocordipg.  to  the  Axfkti^t 

'nvUHxf  t^il^tHnEktaijiidyor  ibedi^reit  cbmctersK^ibe^qine^i^ni^ 
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l^  >^  tempNerate  wkhqjit  lan^Mpr^  earnest  jritJj^Qijt  tqir]^i^i^l^fi% . 
pithy  withgut  qiiaintnes^  or  solemn  wit)i6ut^grimax:e.  ''    . 

Again^  sayd  the  doquent  wtiter, 

*  Mr.  Fox  did  Qot  bestrew  bi^  ^ordUims  with  ieofanical  phrased 
coined  in  the  ^o^intage  of  rhetpric^  Be  did  not  taciidy  eooH  ^ 
pliment  the  sagacity  of  his  hearejns*  .liar  entrap  .tJtieiD  into  admi-r. 
ration  of  his  own  precision,  by  loud  and  reiterated  professions  of 
splicitudlie  to  be  precise.  He  did  ngt  .begin  with  requiri^  their 
s^tentipn  to  a  long  aqd  elaboriite  series  of  dif  isioos,  «Qd  thea< 
insidiously  throw  in  some  <i;xtraneous  matter  ^o  ooahe  .them  Qver«. 
look  the  studied  violation  of  the  order  \)€fore,pr9poi^^,  to  ca^ch 
the  credulous  by  surprise,  and  to  let  the  unw^rjr  ii^aglne  thats^ 
difficulty  had  been  solved,  because  the  intention  of  solving  it  had 
l^en  cpD6dently  announced.  His  traa^it^ons  wer^  indeed  abrupt, 
but  not  oflfensiFe^  They  exercised  our  judgment,  but  did  not 
perplex  or  mislead  it.  Artless  anod  ,eagec,  he  pushed  onwarda 
where  inferior  speakers  would  have  beep  anxiously  epnploye^  in 
anticipating  petty  cavils,  in  deprecating^ pefverseinterppetations^ 
in  stimulating  the  dull,  and  flattering  the 'attentive.  If  a  vifi^ 
coQcepaien  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  he  qfaastsd^t'till  he  bad  seized 
aod  laid  opea  every  prepay  iphich  belonged  to  bis  sulbject,  anA 
uppn  qtiittifig  it,  be  witb<9i^tieffort  jreturoed  to  the  leading  points 
of  th^  4^bate/ 

T)ie  s^^^or  v^^p,  anio^d verts  y/iii^  ijQi^iderahjl^  /pri:p  of* 
argument  aod  dit^play  of  eloquence  vipon.^n  fL^f%xq\i,  yMfijk 
Kas  been  a^qrib^d  io  Mr.  Burke,  by  Sir  jafi^es  JViaf^iptp^Kf 
in  his  elegant  charader  pf  Iflr.  Fpx.  yhp  }^9r^  9illi<?h  bs» 
ijmputpd  to  Mr.  $ur)ce,  «re — *  Mr.  jFoj??,  tp  >e  sw^,  \«aa  % 
^lan  bop  to  t>e  Joved/  find  ' by  slo>v  di^greps  lie  l^eicgmethf 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  c}ejbater  ilVIr.  iP4irke  ba4  ^vfif 
f^Q.'  Pbilopatris  seei^s  to  suppose  that  |hese  wpr^s  were 
emplQ^ed  b^  Mx.  Burke^  and  insidiofisly  quoted  by  Sir  Jfun^f 
jA^janto^^  to  depreciate  the  oratorical  excellence  of  Mr* 
jPpx^  ai\d  to  jcancd  his  claim  to  the  prai^  pf  fhe  bighesf 
(jlpij^eiiqe.  We  .yucTQ  inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion,  on  fiiiat 
^^djng.t^is  ,c|iaracter  of  Mr.  Jbox,  by  Sir  James  i^lackin- 
fq^^^but  a/e4:ent  ^ndrnqre^ttentiyepier^fiial  has  caused  jsoimt 
f^tj^e \in  that  opinign.  The  fqllo^yiing  qxtract  from  the 
(j^  Jaii^es,  >vhile  it,  in  a  fejv^ words,  pio^t  hap- 

jpji3[y'i4eli9^a^s,t}ie  maqper  pf  lar.  Fox  as  a. public  ^peak^ei*^ 
j^^9^^fi;0Q^l>i/n4})e  most  exalted  pra^e  ^hich  jsloquen^^^  caiii 

'  "Wbejt  the.Vg»n  to  sp^ak/  sa^yjs  Ae  xecorder  of  Bombay*  'ft 
j^ommQUposerver  ipight  ^ave  t)iougnt  him  awl^wara ;  ^nd  efen^ 
jlf^onsum^^  )ia\je  J^^n.jifrVl^ivW'i>t  tbe  ti^. 
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quisiU  justness  6f  his  ide^s,  ^n^  tbe  transparent  slmpiicitV  of 
his  maniKsrSp  But,  no  sooper  had  be  spoken  for  some  time«  than 
he  was  changed  into  another  being.  Jfe  forgot  himself  and  every 
thing  around  kirn.  He  thought  ouhf  of  his  suhu^t.  Jiis  genvus 
warmed  and  kindled  ds  he  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  au^ 
(dietiCti  Tofnent»  of  impetnmis  and  irresistible  eloauenae  '^"wept 
akmg  their  feeling  and  conviction! 

.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  ni9<l 
more  transcendent  powers  of  eloquence  than  Sir  James 
Macjcintosh  hasf  attributed  to  Mr.  Fox^  in  the  w6rds  which 
we  have  printed  it|  italics.  Sir  James  adds^  what  certainly 
^as  not  intended  to  qiialify  por  ei^teiiu^te  the  eulogy  ; 

'  He  certainly  possessed^  above  all  moderns^  thai  union  of  reason, 
simplicity  t  and  vehemence,  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  Ife 
was  the  most  Demqitheviem  speaker  since  Demosthenes* 

When  Sir  James  afterwards  quotes  the  wordt^  of  Mr^ 
purke^  who  says  that  he  rose '  by  slow  degrees  to  be  tha 
Biost  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the  world  ever  saw^* 
fit  do  njot  thank  that. he  purposed  to  detract  in  the  lealst  froni 
tb^  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  he  had  just  described  inland 
guage  worthy  of  the  subject;  bi^t  t(iat  he  used  the  word  *  d&n 
pater,*  not  as  meaning  a  mere  contentious  wrangler^  or  wordy 
disputant  in  the  forujn  pf  politics,  but  a  ipan  who  was  emi-r 
pently  qualified  to  shine  iq  a  popular  assemblyj,  td  fo'fce  con^ 
.  viction  on  his  auditors^  to  efface  the  impressipns  of  ^fs  oppo-9 
nents,  and  to  triumph  over  the  passions  and  the  opinions  of 
those  who  heard  the  thunder  pf  bis  voice.  Could  higher 
praise  tfian  fhis  be  besfpwed  on  Peippstjienes^  ox  on  any  othef^ 
drator  of  ancient  or  modern  times? 

-^  Mr.  Burke  probably  used  the  word  *"  debater*  without 
muth  pr^cisiop^  as  denoting  generally  one  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contentions  of  the  English  parlianient;  anc^  if 
to  this  general  idea  of  a  speaker  in  a  popular  assemfj^ly  wb 
add  Vthe  most  brilliant  and  accomplished' Mhat  the  Worl4 
ever  saw/  no  parsimony  of  praise  can  in  this  instance' yisth 
fie  imputed  either  to  Mr.  Biirke  or  to  Sir  James  Mackintosbr, 
'  Had  Sir  J.  M.  used  the  words  in  question  with  insidioM$ 
(ietr^ction,  merely  to  lower  th^  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox  in  tb^  ptib't 
lie  estimation,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  art  of  ^  prizie-$gbtin^ 
pontroversioiialist,  he  would  not  certainly  have  '  decoirated  hin^ 
^itb  such  rich,  such  ample,  but  appropriate  praise,  as  thip 
preceding  sentences,  which  we  have  extracted  from  his  cbaraicterj^ 
pontain.  '  We  shall  not  therefore  quarrel  with  Mr.  ^urke^  pof 
^ith  Sir  ^ames  Mackintpsh,  for  calling  Mr.  ^02^  '(A^  mo^ 
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in  the  world.  Neittier  of  them  probably  used  the  term  witl» 
philological  precision;  and  we  suppose  that  if  the  word  speaker 
or  orator  had  been  substituted  for. debater ^  even  our  emdiie 
friend  Pbilopatris  Varvicensis  would  allow  that  neither  Mr* 
Burke  nor  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  enirious  panegyrists.  • 
^  Those  to  whom  we  are  best  known  will  not  rashly  accuae 
us  of  any  intention  to  flatter  either  the  manes  of  Mr*  Burke, 
whom  we  do  not  perhaps  venerate  quite  so  much  as  even  Phi* 
iopatris  Varvicensis,  or  the  living  personality  of  Sir  Jam^t 
Mackintosh,  who  is  a  stranger  to  us^  and  to  ^hom  we  are 
strangers*  But  we  thought  it  a  duty  thus  briefly  to  defend 
both  the  deceased  Mr.  Burke  and  the  still  living  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  fiom  a  misconception  we  are  sure,  a  perfectly  nn- 
intentional  misconception  of  their  wordii^by  the  erudite  author 
of  this  work.  We  have  still  great  pleasure  in  quoting  purt  of 
what  Philopatris  says  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fox  was  somethiiig 
more  than  the  *  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  that 
ffke  world  ever  saw/  because  it  will  apply  to  the  generer/ 
<i^racler  of  Mr.  Fox'seloqaence^  whether  the  term  debater 
were  only  laxly  and  inconsiderately  used  by  Sir  James  Mack* 
hitoi^,  or  strictly  and  insidiously  employed  on  purpose  to  taruish 
the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  fame. 

'  If/  says  Philopatris  Varvicensis, '  readiness  in  the  application 
of  general  principles  to  particular  occasions — ^if  the  fruits  of  long 
and  laborious  research  into  the  usa<i^es  of  parUament^  into  the 
spirit  of  jurisprudence  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries^  into  the 
lafvs  of  nations,  into  the  national  character  and  national  resour^ 
ces  of  allies  and  foes,  into  the  opinions,  practices,  and  memorably 
payings  of  the  most  renowned  statesmen  in  all  governments,  po* 
pular  ifnd  regal,  and  all  ages,  ancient  and  modern;  and  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  all  the  great  events  by  which  greai^ 
empires  have  heen  raised  or  depressed — if  copiousness,  and  even 
felicity  inillustrating— if  earnestness  in  enforcing— if  vehemence 
in  refuting— if  plainness  of  langus^e  without  vulgarity,  and  gran* 
deur  without  bombast — if  these  be  the  constituents  of  oratory* 
Mr*  Fox  has  a  most  indisputable  claim  to  the  name  of  an  orator^ 
Whether  indeed  the  merit  of  Mr.  Fox  be  measured  by  his  ability 
to  enlighten  a  senate,  or  assist  in  a  cabinet,  to  accommodate  spe- 
culation  to  action,  or  combine  utility  with  truth,  we  see  thesame 
unclouded  perspicuity  ip  his  statements,  the  same  undisturbed 
regularity  in  his  reasonings,  the  same  peculiar  and  varied  coloun 
In  his  diction,  and  the  same  correctness,  fertility,  and  originality 
in  his  conceptions.— Yes,  he  was  a  wonderful  speaker,  a  wonder^ 
ful  statesman,  and  in  perseverance,  patience^  placability,  and 
probity^  a  inp^t  wopderf|il  man/ 

Ti^  foUowing  criterioB  of  the  real«  tsseotial  excellence  of 
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Mr.  Fox's  oratory  appear^  to  us  to  h,t  singulady  jii^iciousand 
wise :  ... 

*  While  sortie  gre^X  and  loii^-cxpectcd  event  is  suspended,  or 
some  4mportaiit  interest  is  at  stake,  we  are  impressed  tostanta-^ 
neonsly  by  the  sligblest  as  well  as  the  weightiest  coosideratioDS 
vhic^  a  skilful  orator  may  set  before  us-^After  those  events 
have  gpn^  by,  or  those  interests  have  ceased  4o  be  impUoated  in 
the  disco^siQn  of  apy  politi^l  questi^n^iqur  attcff^ou  laG^yiisfaes, 
|ind  our  inc^ifierence  generally  pas&ea  from  the  question  itself 
to  every  pbject  associated  wi^  it  in  tjie  speeches,  the  writings, 
or  eyqp  tlie  actions  of  men.  ]5u^  ^vheresQever  j;hi^  is  not  the 
case — where,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  after  the  cessation  of  ^ll  per- 
sonal concern,  and  in  the  absence  of  immediate  sympathy  with 
a  speaker  or  an  audience,  we  feel  as  it  were  his  idea!  presence—- 
where  the  anticipations  of  memory  furnish  gratifications  not  less 
enchanting  than  novelty  itself— where  the  illusions  of  imagina- 
tion convert  the  past  into  the  {present — where  the  afiectiotis  pre- 
serve a  kind  of  elastic  forde^ter  impulse  upoTi(  i4np«ltee,aiid 
Tibra^te  again  and  again  in  the  sasne  direction,  with  umiiiQinisbd^ 
vigour,  can  we  require  a  more  decisive  proof  of  genius  in  tJne 
orator,  who  can  at  will  thus  call  into  action  every  ,s(rqng  and 
gyery  agreeable  emotion?  L^t  the  merits  of  Mr..  Fox's, ablest 
orations  be  trfed  by  this  test.  For  ray  part,  wbe^  I  lopk  into 
them  by  mere  chance,  1, cannot  quit  the  mingled  nourishment 
and  hiKury  of  the  intellectual  repast,  till  I  con)p  tp  the  elqse  of 
ihe  banquet.  Laying  before  me.  clearly  aH  the  lipfcs  h.etw.ef;p 
cause  and  effect;  .opening  up  to  me  all  the  prin^ipjics  by  whicji 
the  most  momenrqu^  concerns  of  life  are  gpverneid;  abgpt^ding 
with  inartificial)  but  most  impassioned  addresses  .to  t^e  best 
feelii^g^  of  the  soul ;  and  elevated  by  the  propeir  appli^atjpn  qf 
thgse  hallowed  maxims,  whichr  >f  introduced  witho\itthie  x^nt  of 
fanaticism,  or  the  wUne  of  hypocrisy,  can  not  fail  to  flremVid, us 
that  we  are  moral  bem^s, destined  to  act,  aaid  Ip  be.  a<:teJ'|ipon, 
amidst  other  beings  endowed  .with  the  same  f4u:u)tues,  .anf]',^ul:t^ 
jected  to  the  same  responsibility^  those  speccW  both  instruct  and 
interest  me  now,  not  less  ll^anihey  instructed  «ud  interested  me 
upon  a  first  perusal,  when  many  exteripal  .cixcup[)s1;ances  might  Ve 
\uppbsed  to  concur  in  i^celeratjng  andagginei^iu^  their  eflect., 

Though  we  think  that  the  authof  has  been  more  diBuse  in 
his  strictures  on  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  juo* 
tation  of  Sir  James  Mackiiit(8!i  than  the  occasion  required, 
yet^  in  another  passage  of  his  wovk  Philopalris  appears  to  .\is  tp 
have  bej^owed  a  greater  share  x)f  praise  on  ^  /oruner  gentjiQ* 
.inan.th;.Q  \ve  expected  tora^di^nd  ^ao«Yei)e])i^vot)ji«A:^[QAitk^ 
.to  r^eiv§,  , 

'  In  the  controversy,'  says  the  author,^  which  arose  about  a  late 
revolution,  ^r.Burie  i»efltiU^4J^>nay^^^t^de;a^d.p^  Wflpect, 
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,A>r  wp^MbnghdAe  tbe  worU  many  adamantine  and  iil^pQmli- 
able  truths,  vikieh  are^pite  wocthy  c^  protection  from  bis  zeal» 
andtembeUidfaunedt  from  his  eloqueifte — many,  which  unfold  the 
secret  spring!  of  hu^n  action,  and  their  effects  up6i>  human 
happiness — many,  in  which  he  unites  the  ready  discernment  of 
a  statesman  with  the  prolbund'  riews  >6f  a  pitilo8opher''*-4|iany» 
which  at  all  times,  ana  in  all  countries,  mnst  deserve  the  seri^ios 
consideration  of  all  grof^rnors  and  all  ssibjeots — ^inapy>  which  at 
a  most  impl»rtat(t  crisis,  fnit^ht  have  aArerted  tlitf.outrages  and  the 
edaniities  >^e  have  to  lament  in  a  iveigbbouring  kingdom — »any, 
iffatch  tb^  principles  of  our  own  constitution  amply  justified^  and 
in  wbkh  the  good  morals  and  the  good  order  of  society  "were  ia- 
terested  deeply  and  permanently/ 

We  do  not  think  that  the  expressions,  ^.spreading  befpre  the 
vrdrld  adamantine  and  imperisfaable  truths'  are  tbe  happiest 
^Hich  the  author  could  hav6  choden  from  bis  sumptooua  wurd* 
rbbe  of  rhetorical  phraseology.  We  have  heard  farmers. talk 
of 'spreadingmanure  on  their  fieFds/  but  if  these*  truths  were 
adamantine,  how  could  they  be  spread?  We  may  spread 
jnouldf  but  y^  capnot>  in  the  same  sense,  spread  a  substance 
Jiardar  ihm  Portland  stone.  Besides,  if  these  trifths  were 
^adamantine  and  imperishable/  as  the  author  asserts,  what 
prpi^c^iow  could  they  derive  from  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Burke?  ' 
That  th^se  truths  might  be  embellished  by  his  eloquence'  we 
can  in  some  degree  allow;  but  then  the  embellifdiment  would 
not  heighten  the  attractions  any  more  than  a  Norwich  shawl 
thrown  over  the  bosom  of  the  Vcnus.de  Medicis.  We*are  if^xt 
told  thsM:  Mr.  Burke  *  spread  before  the  world'  many  *triiths^ 
*  which  unfold  the  secret  springs  of  human  action  f^  now 
though  we  were  formerly  conversant  with  the' political  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Burke,  we  do  not  remember  any  truths  thj(t  he 
^ver  unfolded  which  had  dot  been  disclosed  many  ages  befbVe 
lie  wa3  bom.  The  author  f^ds,  that  Mr.  Burke  ^^pread' 
before  the  wocld'  many  truths,  '  in  which  he  ujoites  the  re^y 
discermooent  of  a  statesman  with  the  profound  yiews  of  apbi- 
iosopher.'  If  the  sagacity  by  which  a.niaq  discovers  ljbat>4>y 
rcflinqaisliing  his  fornix  of>iniuns  atid  ^serting  his  olfiest  and 
dearest  friends  and  connexicms^  he  may  add  to  bis  stoqk  of  per- 
sonal emolument,  however  miich  he  may  deduct  from,  his  in- 
dividual respectability^  constitute  '  the  ready  diseemment  of  a 
ktat^snian/  we  will  not  refuse  to  Mr.  Burke  this  spec^ies  of 
4>afi^yric.  But  we  hardly  k^oW  how,  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
fffetation,  tQ,4iscribe  to  b^  the  ^profoimdness  of  a  pbiios[0- 
jriier/juidoss  ^  jpr^unef  be  equivalent  to  subterraneous  and 
dark..    For  though  we  no^bt  readily  ^Uow  tl^t  Mr.  iPjAtka 
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beneath,  we  cannot  m  wiUk^ly  accede  that  lie  lifted'  them  up^ 
like  a  benevolent  religionist^  to  the  heavens  above. 

Philopatris  himself  soon  after  spares  tis  the  ne'cettsity  of  de« 
lineating  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke;  for  he  says  that 

^  his  judgment  and  his  imagination  were  under  the  tyranny  pf 
his  nndiiciptined  and  angry  passions— that  he  infused  into  l>is 
writings  the  same  unexampled  and  unrelenting  violionce  which 
burst  forth  in  bis  speeches-^-that  his  raillery  was  ^spmetimfs 
tainted  with  the  venom  of  vulgar  malignity,  his  statem^ents  en- 
cumbered with  hideous  exaggeration,  and  his  metaphors  >lo^ted 
and  disfigufed  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  loatlisome  images;*^ 
that  ^  in  his  pamphleteering  attack  upon  the  late  Duke  of  Be<t> 
ford,  be  trampled  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  in  order  16  wreak  his 
spleen  against  the  living — ^tfaat  he  played  ofFthe  most  fofrmid^ble 
artillery  of  argument  and  ridicule  that  ever  was  pointed  against 

.  the  interests  of  that  aristocracy  which  he  hiid  undertakeii  to 
defend;' — '  that  be  insulted  and  exasperated  instead  ofendeavoui*- 
iog  to  enlighten  and  conciliate  the  lower  ranks  of  the  coannu* 
uity.* 

The  passage  which  we  shall  next  quote,  while,  we  fear> 
that  it  exhibits  but  too  true  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  Mr. 
Burke*s  bosom  after  his  apostacy,  furnishes  an  accurate  de<- 
$cription  of  those  inward  dissatisfactions,  those  corrosive  pangs 
and  unspeakable  regrets,  which  are  usually  experienced  by  in* 
terested  and  perfidious  apostates.  Let  the  words  of  the  author 
hp  well  and  seriously  pondered  by  those  who  are  pausing  in 
the  vestijbule  of  treachery,  before  they  ask  admission  at  the 
.dqor.  IIypocrisy  may  smile  as  they  enter,  and  corrup* 
TiON  may  point  to  her  cups  of  sweets  or  her  hoards  of  gold; 

.  t)ut  conscien(:e  with  her  scorpions  pursues  them  by  day 

I  and  scares  them  by  night. 

* '  Proselytes,  after  a  few  misgivings,  soon  glow  with  the 
real  or  pretended  fervour  of  zealots — Zealots,  expecting  opposi« 
tion,  cool  into  determined  bigots — and  bigots,  meeting  with  it» 
hinkie  into  persecutors.  In  order  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
indignation  of  the  persons  whom  they  have  deserted,  they  adopt 
every  ptejudice,  inflame  every  passion,  and  minister  indiscrinit* 
nately  to  every  good  and  every  bad  purpose  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  have  delivered  over  their  interests  and  their  honour 
: — But  if  they  happen  to  be  gifted  with  keen  sensibility,  most  sia« 
lutary  is  the  warning  which  they  furnish  to  men  who  are  yet 
hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  guilt:  for,  in  sudden  wealth,  or 
Heeting  popularity,  they  receive  a  very  precarious  recompence 
for  the  want  of  those  gratifications  which  honest  ambition  had 
formerly  supplied — Impatient  of  that  dreary  vacuity,  which  ta 
active  minds  MIows  the  loss  of  their  wonted  emplojoientai,  the/ 
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proirl for  some  prey  to  their  growing  appetite  for  mischief,  and 
discerning  it  in  the  associates  whose  regard  they  suppose  to  be 
alienated,  they  spring '  with  equal  fury  upon  their  defects  and 
their  accomplishments,  their  failings  and  their  virtues — ^They  are 
too  stifi^necked  to  propose  any  reasonable  terms  of  accomtnoda- 
tion,  and  too  high-crested  to  accept  forgiveness,  even  when  they 
are  required  to  forgive — ^They  brood  in  silence  over  the  wrongs 
they  have  committed,  and  the  retaliations  they  have  provoked — 
They  find  theinselves  alike  insensible  to  the  comforts  of  solitude, 
and  the  joys  of  society — ^They  vainly  cal!  to  their  aid  the  vision* 
of  self-delusion,  and  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  when  they 
would  bar  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  against  the  intrusions  of 
remorse — ^They  hate  where  they  are  conscious  of  not  being 
loved,  and  try  without  success  to  love,  where  they  are  doubtful 
how  long  they  may  be  themselves  esteemed — Worn  out,  at  last, 
with  unceasing  inquietude,  they  are  numbered  among  the  dead^ 
with  scarcely  one  sigh  from  those  whom  they  have  abandoned^ 
or  one  blessing  from  those  whom  they  have  courted.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  happy  it  is  for  us  to  re- 
member, that  Mr.  Fox  neither' felt,  nor  deserved  to  feel  them.' 

Much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  to  those  who  will  re* 
tect>  mjuch  instruction  are  contained  iu  the  general  remark 
vhicb  is  included  in  the  two  first  sentences  of  the  following 
quotation ;  and  much  discrimination  and  justness  are  evinced 
in  that  remark  as  specifically  applied  to  Mr.  Burke,  to  Mr. 
Pitt;  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  truth  itself,  which  shows  how 
mankind  ultimately  apportion  their  esteem  rather '  to  virtue 
and  to  principle  than  to  more  dazzling  qualities,  ought  to  be 
continually  brought  before  the  view  of  men  in  exalted  public^ 
stations,  that  they  may  be  taught  that  the  regard  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, which  is  always  the  object  of  honourable  anv* 
bition^  can  be  rendered  permanent  only  by  the  practice  of  in- 
corruptible integrity : 

•  Strong  and  agreeable,'  says  the  venerable  writer,  /  as 
are  the  feelings  of  admiration,  yet,  unless  they  be  sustained 
by  the  approbation  of  moral  qualities  in  their  object,  they 
graduairy  languish,  and  at  length  subside  into  cold  indifFer- 
enee.  Though  wit  for  a  time  may  amuse,  and  g^ius  delight 
us,  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  mankind  induce  them  to 
take  a  permanent  interest  only  in  the  di.spusitioa  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Burke,  who,  by  the  sorcery  of  his  eloquence,  had 
captivated  the  senate,  agitated  a  whole  people  with  indignation 
tnd  terror,  and  stirred  up  sovereigns  to  hostile  confederacies,  is 
at  this  hour  almost  forgotten  by  those  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  please,  and  those  whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked — by  the 
supple  race  of  courtiers,  and  by  the  *'  swinish  herd."  Mr.  Pitt 
seems  to  be  less  censored  by  his  former  adversaries,  and  M^ 
idoluEcd  by  hia  former  ji^negyhsts.    The  gratitude  of  some  for 
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favours  receiYcd,  the  predilection  of  othen  for. the  system,  oC 
politics  which  is  now  thought  to  prevail^  the  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  personal  friendship,  and  the  sincere  participation  of 
that  respect  which  all  his  countrymen  felt  for  his  magnanimous 
contempt  of  pelf,  preserve  some  degree  of  veneration^  andl  add^ 
affection  for  his  name.  No  man  was  ever  more  applauded  ia. 
the  zenith  of  his  power ;  and  conspicuous,  roost  assuredly,  M^iH.be 
bis  talents  in  the  records  of  history.  Yet  the  brilliancy  of 
many  of  his^ speeches  has  fainted  with  the  freshness  of  the  occa*- 
sion  which  produced  them,  and  the  sentiment  of  popular  admi- 
ration which  during  his  life-time  was  most  lively,  has  undergone 
a  partial  decay.  But  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  little  to  give  beyom^ 
good  wishes^  and  little  to  receive  from  o^ber  men»  beside  the 
^me  wishes  as  the  recompence  of  his  good  meaning,  even  now 
ke<;ps  a  hold,  which  from  the  regret  that  mingles  with  it,  ia 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  that  which  h^  had  when  he  was  Ijving, 
upon  our  attention,  esteem,  and  love.  He  will  long  continue  to 
Jceep  it,  because  his  actions  were  not  at  variance  with  his  pro* 
fessions,  because  his  political  virtues  were  not  disproportionate 
to  his  political  abilities,  and  because  his  errors  and  infirmitiea 
were  not  accompanied  by  cowardice,  fickleness,  dissimulation, 
or  venality/ 

After  some  remark?*  on  the  closing  scene  of  Mr.  F<nc1i 
Hfe,  on  the  regrets  which  were  excited  by  his  deatb^  and  tht^ 
respect  with  which  his  remains  were  attended  to  Us^lottg 
home,  the  author  says; 

<  They  who  pursue  the  plain  andstraiffbt  course  from  which  he 
never  swerved,  will  do  just  homage  tolils  moral  and  intellectual 
excellences,  and  will  obtain  to  themselves  immortal  honour  for 
their  sagacity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  integrity.  But  they  who 
strike  aside  into  the  dark  and  crooked  bye-paths  which  he  al- 
ways shunned,  will  stand  convicted  of  insulting  his  memory,  of 
sacrificing  psttriotism.  to  selfishness,  and  of  heaping  disgrace  ikkA 
destruction  upon  that  empire,  which  his  principles  had  adorned} 
and  which  his  counsels  might  have  preserved.' 

•  The  ample  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  thb  work 
win  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  rn^ts  of 
the  dxecution.  Th^  character  itself  contains  many  splendid 
passages,  but  there  is  much  inequality  in  the  .whole.  The 
arrsltigement,  if  there  ever  were  any,  is  so  cbtifused,  that  it  is 
difficiilt  to  be  perceived.  The  abstract  reflections  and  the 
general  remarks  dught  to  have  been  illustrated  by  particulars 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox.  For  want  of  historical  and  biogra- 
phical exemplification,  some  of  those  passages,  on  which 
the  author  probably  bestowed  the  most  p^ainsy  possess  the 
least  Interest.  The  digressipns  are  too  numerotis,  and  serve 
9niy  to  caiide  a  fruitless  interruptioa  ia  the  cocitionity  of  Ihcf 
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;&€^<^b,  smd  take  tbe  altenf  icm  too  nnich  off  the  original'  porr 
trait,  which  ought  never  to  foe  withdrawn  from  the  sight. 
In  the  delineations  of  character^  \yh«n^extraneous  sketches  ara 
iniroducedy  it  should  be  done  onlj  to  heighten  the  effect  by 
iBeans  of  contiast.  Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author 
eomposes.wtth  fai^ility,  yetj  we  know  not  whence  it  arises^  but 
most  of  his  sentences  appear  to  have  been  produiced  with 
effort;  The  author's  brain  is  often  in  tnnraily  but  Lucina 
does  not  always  favocrr  the  birth.  The  fgetus  which  ,is  borii 
is  indeed  rartely  deficient  in  bulk,  but  it  is  n)ore  seldom  that  it 
possesses  sinaplicity  of  form  or  elegance  of  appearance. 
•  When  the  ideas  of  the  author  ar^  filled  \Tith  the  ore  of  par^ 
gold,  it  is  often  heaten  but  intp.  such  thin  lanoinse  in  the  ex-> 
pense  of  his  dicjtion^  that  the  perception  of  solidity^  of  weiglil 
and  value,  almost  disappear.  Philopatris  is  a  great  master  of 
words ;  but  therje  are  occasions  when  he  po,ars  forth  more  than  ^ 
the  occasion  requires.  Perspicuity  is  the  first  beauty  of  h\yle^ 
and  whether  we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Grecian 
Blasters,  we  think  that  good  sense  will  warrant  us  in  affirming 
that  precision  is  the  next.  Wby  do  we  speak  or  write  but  to 
be  understood?  but  is  not  the  sense  always  tardily  conveyed 
to  the  understanding  where  the  speaker  or  ibe  writer:  employe 
a  superfluity,  of  words  ?  It  is  oow  generally  agreed  that  aU 
metaphorical  glitter  should  be  avoided  in  a  philosophical  trea- 
tise^  fis^tendit^  rather  to  dazzle  the  mind,  itian  to  enable  it  t^ 
see  cleari.  Perbapa  ^s  we  make  fartlier  advance^  in  good 
taste,  which  i$  nothing  more. than  good  sense,  our  political 
#nd  m^ral.writ^j's  will  learn  to  avoid  all  rhetorical  embelli^hri 
tnent  which  the  subject  itself  does  not  spontaneoiisly  siiggesr. 
If  flowers  .naturally  spring  up  in  the  intellectual  path.  Owing 
to.  .the  inherent,  fertility  of  the  soil*  it  may  sometimes  be  adt 
visal^Ie  to  let  them,  bud,  and  bloom,  and,  shedj  tlieir  fra^ 
ttrance  around;  but  a»  audior  is  very  injudicious  ^vhp  si|fft^r# 
his  dictioii  iP  display  more  blossoms  than  fruH, .  The  pages  of 
rhjlopatri^  are  often  crowded  with. m^tap^ors;  and  those 
zyie^phora.  are  inflated  by  ampUficatiou  beyond  tl\eir  natural 
^mensions..  The  mind  pf  the  author  is  full  of  imagisrjy  r  ^imI  . 
though  that  imagery  is  often  very  sumptuous,. yet  it  i&  not  dU 
ways,  proportioned  to  his  nee^,  When  Plulopatris  once  Jix^gifts 
Co  chase  a  favfourite  idea,  he  do6s  not  qMit  it.  till  he  J>a3. .  Wr*, 
tuied  it  to^deeth.  We  are  not  very  ofteu  friepd^  _|Q'long/en- 
teases ;  tior  loi^g  sentences  are  enemies  to  per$picpi^y^  jQut  s^iiii^ 
of  t}i^  ^entenc^s.  of  Philopatl^s  Varviceosis  afe  :e^€end^  to  such 
a-jtf^tli, that  het must h^ve  good  lungs  who om  r^aAUvm  thik 
|)$g>pniugito  tlieepd .without  h^ingjputof  br^th.  On4^of)Ji^e 
•leii traces  occupies  ml^si  th{(n  four  p9g:^  (vol.  / . pp,  'Hd.rj^S^^w 
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and  clause  is  piled  upon  clause,  till  the  meotory  is  confused  atKf 
the  due  of  connection  is  lost.  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to^ 
fix  the  precise  number  of  members  or  clauses  of  which  a  sen-» 
fence  should  consist,  yet  the  good  sense  of  the  writer  wilt 
generally  suggest  the  boUnclary  wjiich  it  ought  not  to  exceed. 
It  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  exhatist  die  attention .  and 
perplex  the  memory.  There  is  a  rule  of  correctness,  of  pro- 
portion and  of  beauty,  in  a  well-formed  mind>  which  is  better 
dian  all  the  rules  of  the  ancients.  Philopatris  Varvicensas 
would  have  written  better  if  his  learning  had  been  less.  We 
io  not  blame  deference  to  authority;  it  may  be  and  it  oftent 
is  both  prudent  and  wise :  but  a  man  ought  always  to  rely 
lather  on  his  own  strength  than  on  artificial  props.  Philopa- 
tris Varvicensis  often  suffers  his  erudition  to  weaken  the  native 
vigour  of  )m  understanding.  He  offen  invokes  other  writers 
to  his  aid,  when  their  arguments  are  less  clear  or  more  feeble 
than  his  own. 

When  some  ancient  or  modern  writer  has  expressed  any  ar- 
gument  more  forcibly  than  we  possess  the  capacity  of  doing,  it 
may  be  excusable  to  employ  his  words,  and  to  spare  our  own  * 
but  what  end  can  it  serve  to  strew  the  page  with  innumer- 
able quotations?  It  may  indicate  learning,  or  rather  th^  pos* 
session  of  books ;  for  a  man  with  a  large  library  may  quote  to 
^ny  extent  that  he  thinks  fit.  But  doea  it  promote  inteilec- 
Hial  proficiency  i  Does  it  sei-ve  the  ciiuse  of  truth  ?  We  think 
not.  The  practice  was  very  common  to  obstruct  the  page,  con* 
fii^  the  mind,  and  perplex  the  sight  with  quotations  in  writers 
of  the  ctfntury  before  the  last,  but  thei  custom  has  gradufdl^ 
grown  into  disuse  as  learning  has  been  more  generally  diffused; 
A  writer  is  not  now  tliought  more  judicious  nor  more  wise, 
merely  because  he  can  produce  numerous  passages  firom  the 
poets>  orators,  and  hbtorians  of  Grreece  or  Rome.  We  do  not 
say  that  Philopatris  merits  the  name  of  pedant.  Pedantry  sup» 
poses  the  affectation  of  learning,  and  Philopatris  is  too  really 
learned  and  too  unaffectedly  erudite  to  merit  the  name*  But 
still  we  should  have  been  more  pleased  if  he  had  been  more 
Iparing  of  his  quotations.  His  memory  is  very  retentive,  bis 
faculty  of  association  quick,  and  bis  reading  exuberant ;  but, 
what  we  want  to  see  is  rather  what  he  himself  thinks  on  the 
suijeets  of  nyhich  he  treats,  thsin  what  others  have  thought 
before.  He  who  writes  English,  writes,  we  hope,  to  be  un-* 
derstood  by  an  English  reader;  but  how  h  an  English  re)id)er 
to  understand  English,  no  small  portion  of  which  is  Greek  f 
What  should  we  think  of  an  English  writer,  every  other  sentence 
of  Whose  book  should  be^  quotation  from  the  Welch  i  £^en 
Pbil<»patris  would  not  coMimend  this?  And  wrfayf  because'^ 
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does  not  underdtaiid  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Sii< 
bbMrmany  Britons  of  a  more  modem  date  are  ignorant  of  bis 
Liftin  and  his  Greek  ?  t 

On6  of  the  notes  m  the  second  Voltlme  of  this  work,  which 
wiehave  not  spbce  to  notice  as  it  dasei  ves,  is  a  t^-eatise  on  ca- 
fStal  punishments.  '  This  subject  is  treated  with  great  force  of 
sentiment  and  great  variety  of  erudition.  But  even  this  note^ 
whfch^  in  quantity  of  matter  and  extent  of  discussion » is  in  it« 
ielf  a  volume,  is  rather  a  cento  of  passages  from  other  writers 
than  a  regular  and  well-compacted  whole. 

The  mind  of  Philopatris  Vurvicensis  is  certainly  one  o^- 
superior  powers;  but  those  powers^  instead  of  being  concen*- 
trated  to  a  point^^  and  directing  their  whole  strength  to  a  single 
dbject,  are  'frittered  away  in  a  constant  search  after  the  opi^ 
aions  bf  others^  which  he  details  with  scrupulous  nicety  and 
ofteh'with  unnecessary  minuteness. 

'  If  Philopatrts  Varvicensis  be  convinced  that  capital  punish^' 
ments  are  Unjust  in  their  principle  and  mischievous  in  their 
telidencies,  and^  if  he  be  capable^  (and  who  can  question  his  ca« 
pacity  r)  of  supporting  his  own  opinion  and  of  refuting  the  op- 
posite>  by  a  series  of  convincing  and  lucid  arguments,  why 
should  he  rdst  the  main  strength  of  his  case  rather  on  authority 
than  oh  argument?  We  di<l  not  want  him  on  this  occasion  to 
detaitlbfe  m^khns  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  nor  the  well-known 
ofnmons  of  Mdntesquieu,  Hume,  Blackstone,  Paley,  and  fifty 
others  bf  inferior  note,  but  to'put  forth  the  whole  force  of  his^  ^ 
owfi  energetic  and  active  mind  m  the  defence  of  his  hypothesis.' 
ddr  wish  is  not  so  much  td  be  told  what  Hume  or  Paley 
thought,' but  what  Philopatris  thinks.  Inferior  writers  may 
strengthen  their  weakness  or  relieve  their  dulness  by  reference 
to  iiiltfi6rities  atid  appeals  to  the  living  or  the  dead ;  but  an 
aulhbrofsuch  transcendent  abilities  as  Philopatris  Varvicen- 
slA*  should  take  |he  field  of  controversy  without  anyi  subsidiary 
trdop^,  and  should  trust  for  victory  to  his  own  unrivalled 
powers.'' 

If  often  happens  that  when  Philopatris  has  produced  a  few , 
splendid  sentences  in  which  th^  thoughts,  the  imagery,  and  the 
expressions  are  the  unborrowed  product  of  his. owh  mind,  and- 
when  we  are  most  highly  gratified  by  the  rich  display  of  his 
ioteliectuat  preemin^ce,  the  pleasure  is  suddenly  dissipated 
and  the  charm  broken,  by  a  piebald  paragraph  of  quotations, 
which  divert  the  attention  from  tlie  principal  subject,  throw 
the  thoughts  into  a  new  train,  aind  chiii  the  glowing  sentiment 
of  aiJmiration. 

'  Philopatris,  as  we  have  roniarked  aborve,  is  one  of  the  few      . 
lyitera  who  would  haxp  vHritteii'  liittler.'  if  he  had  read  leas*  * 

Cam  ft&v.  Vol  19i  Ffftru^rjf,  1«10.  K 
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^t)ch  rea(]iua  I^s^^  ^^^  hm  ^^oyi/i  to  4wp)V  ^^  ^fi<!t>^w4^ 
extent.  His  TOok:-lorcj  is  erWt^r  \\jim  Hia^  o|  oioit  otfei^r  n^em 
and  he  seems  restless  till  ne  ^as  let  others  |faQ.v  now  W4c|^i|IM|-~ 
excursive  has  be^ijM^r^ngc^  *  ViJ^wk  ^b  i^t^|e(^y«ji  vvfur 
is  exerted  Vathf  r  }fi  inust^rip^  §pq  Qiuba^Ung  tb^  lyiyfinf  of 
^lliers/thau  in  (joj^bu^ly  ^2^|p1^j|[^pg;  ^fl  ene^tiffaHy  4f^f^afi^ 
ipgTnso\yn. 

'T^e  ottier  not^s,  \ilii<?)i  ^omjiQii^  %  ^^9M<^  '?<4Wfti  wtt  , 
affor^'a  ricli  repast  to  thoge  lybo.  ^je  foj(w(  p(  (^au^ipnt  «Wftt  - 
tibn^  Who  gaze  with  yf^P^%^  90  ^  ^^f^tupus  ^iffSfajf  o^  <i^9ffiiH 
coloured  c^To^^j^^^     ^dlpy^  to  f<?s\s^  pn  ^  v^fi^  4^B§fat  of 
<?reek,^^tin,  aRd  £ngV»sh'/8(lJpJj^^^^^  99  ^e.^JW  ^*lte>l  Wl 
»(^ea  up  m/the  s^o^^^ 

'  It  Vplilji  ^v§  §iyciv  w  Xh^  mQ8the^i(eI|t,|^Wu^  ^  *«% 
<jould  have   testowed^^^  ^np^^   vMU^ali/i^  c^4>^>   W    <bttl 
sn^gufar  publicaUon.   On  so'yiq  ^d^jr^plfi  pflyagey}  fa^  tf^^  ^^o 
raptor  of  ]V|r.  Fo;k  oij^r  prs^i/^^  haa,  w«  trqst,  bf  s*^  Jw^**!!!*  ^ 
we  are  sure  that  it  has  b^en  jpytifliy^  <;p^<^i;T^      lPb|)pg^|ipfl 
Kas  naauy  claims  to  puf:  p^ispna^  ^^l^qii^^lb^t^  1^  r^vi^Will^ 
we  conjider  ojirselv^s  m  spipe.nifi^j>u:^  e^twt(^4^t^4^^<i^i^ 
td^y  of  the  publ^9  tast^.    Ttw  19,  ^.  8i(9ri^dgp<^U,:w^ 
firom  the  commeiicemeiitpj^Q]frl^P^rS),ii;€^h^ 
fy  betriyeA    *  We  knp\x  tlijit  m^ny  ijfii^^ofyB  aff|  wwV  tft.  Iftj^j 
uj)  bpbilppajfis  as  a  par^gpijiQl^r^'fJitiop;^  ^^  ^^  BllH^l^fiib 
fiUpDose  that  tb^y  caqnot  (Jp  y/jroT^  i^they  ^fbpt^ 
xoipj^itipn  ap^lpe  critcxiovpf  qxpeU^nccj.    Ig^jt  ^e  qiftiK^ 
Consdientio^sly/r^comm^^d  t^^'atfjte,bi[  l^b^qgi^fi^^a^qy)!^ 
of  perfection.    l||t  abo^»i)4? .  \yitlj  a,  ppqiRpqa  W<»^mi¥  <^) 
pbrase^  of  which  the  unitatipi)  ip\}9t  t^liatcf  tJjfi^.U^f^    Ji^fmUb 
minis  are  pafUcularlyJiable  to  b^  C8|))Uy^uid  by.  t$f  BfeutCTk 
oT  a  gr^atnknje ;  but  it  is  tl^e.  du^^bfW  ri^yiefaffif,  as,  fa^  %Lt)iOj 
sphere  of^hjs  innu^nf;e  extends,  tp^9/  on  this^  ocQa{f)(9i%i  a§  HfJ^lk 
ai^  on  ipany  otters,  as  tte  adfuo^iish^r  oi^Uftlivajypyqtt^      tq^: 

S")iHt  out  'the  seductive'  bls^dis)^mf^  wyif^.a^r^s^jlftere^,  i^y 
e  works  of  t%e  ^eatest  masters,  and  to  execute  tl|e  s^qrAsli 
funqtioi^s  of,  criticisin  with  rigid,  inftpaftiali)^«  i^it)i9|i)t  kmt 
dffvjBrt^froin  tte  prapti(fe  either  byjtqif|p^f^i|)^<)f.by  eqyil^^ 


AftT.  IL'^Walliace,  or  the  Fight  of  Fi{lkirk;  a  metrical 
Bfimance,    Ato.pp.  240.    Cadell.     1809. 

TE£  readefsof  the  Critical  Review  are  in  possession  of 
our  general  aeadments  re^rding  that  species  of  modefi^ 
pgK^j^lotafaisb  it^  inventors  hav«  chom  to  ^Ax  the  term 

HMtfriiilrotiittMu^  A  ^MKBtesiM.  Ictdtr  will:,to0tt  l^ng^  t|t<i 
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M^it  6^rhicida8  noveTCjf  ?nt'o  fasfaion^  WKe^er  in  poIUics'i  pQi« 
fe^pny,  or  religion  A  Ij  is  lio^  io  bie  wondered  it,  tlien^ttiat 
fh^  influence  df  uQ<{hestTonec(  genius  should  have  made  mapy 
^tbsityies  to  me  comparatrvely  harniless  innovation  of  a  sjs- 


•^6ng)'( 

Po^iff  w6  have  incurred  t^e  rlsi  of  becoming  so  far  ot>nouous 
ro  a*  majbrity  of  oiir  readers'.  .  ,.    •    • 

Odr  oirfy  (or  tfiat  which'  we  conceive  to'  oe  our  diity)  19  tSe 
tfttiy  ground'  of  defence  oh  whicH  we  .  rely  for  |^9(rdbd  '/Vc^ip 
di^se"  admirers  of  the  oldf  style  of  pathos; .  liut  since'j  further 
t(t  combat  the  syst'em  which  w^  condemn  would*  Ije  only  to 
^^<i  agkm  in  the  same  steps  that  we  havetroddien  jlefore  ^for 
tfdur  formef^argumentsdgTiiot  sufiBce/.we  l^iow  of  no'  new 
<Mm.fliaf  are  liEely  io  worlc  the  conversToQ  of  our  oppoheoi&K 
ii>  aVoid  unnecessaiy  ^nd*  painful  re^tition^*  we  ^11  |)roce^ 
<0*<iur  reyjew  of  the  pben^  now'  before  u$  with  reference  only 
ti^'iiiae  individii^f  ibents  of  its  execution,  aiid' without  a  renaark 
oil'  (be  ctdss^  poetry  io  which  it  aVo^edl^  n^Ioijgs,        \   \. 

,  We  coh^der  oiirselves  absolved  frotn  tps  tasti^wTlh^  th^ 
^i^lfer  pfeasufe^  becaii^^  beautiei  of  tfie  per/ormaui^e  a^^ 
df  a  mtuire'afm^t  \ndej^^  style  or  mi^fe^^  <4^.^ 

VeAl£cd:don,  of  a  description  (liijless  our  judgment  ^^  }^]^f 
i!b&n?e'l>feen  misled  by  our  feelings^  too*  exaUecT  ^o  oe  wiater 
rially  depressed  or  elevafi^d'by  the  mefe'stnicture  o/t'he  Tan^ 
guage  in  which  they  are  conveyed^  W.a  cyin  speak  opVyifrom 
9ie  impressKiil  iptde  on  odr  own  minds  by  thelpfr^tsals  and 
SMist  honestly  coitfesa^  tbtft  after  we  had  prooee4e4  far  enough 
m  the  narrative  to  tie  interested  hi  the  chfcilt  aikl  aasocktied  in 
imagination  with  its  illttstrious  he4^>ic  becattiv  to  tt^  a^  Matter 
of  total  hidifference  wiirifhartbeliiie'bef«9rd  ui^meitiuMil  ten 
or  only  eight  feet  in  length ;  whether  wid  'wei«  tt»6itig  n  \  me- 
trical roman^e'^ot*ah  ^p1c  poete/  lit  the  spirit'  of  coot'  and 
cautious  Griticism''we  should  not  sajr' indeed  thftt^wis'a((|yrove 
of  the  style  whfdith^  p6dt  hai  ellbsen;  or  that  WcT  dbnot  wish 
a  more  r^gul^r  and  majestic  method  of  ve'rsi^cation  had^been 
preferred;  but*  we  had  much  rather  lay  these  considerations- 
aaidep  or  leate  tbem-IO'tbe-  judgment  of  xnxr  readen^  who 
may  allow  them,  as  much  weight  as  they  deserve  after  they 
Imm  read  the  poem. 

Mfeshotild  not,  perhaps,  omiirtb  state,  that  Teport\attri;J 
bul^  the  honour  of  this  composition  to  a  female,  and,  ifidqed'^ 
t|b9  if^oAff^t^  venB^s/  to  Wv^  Gertrude  liOMiiii ,  Allen,' 
mtm^  U>  sanctioo  the  nraiout.  Beyoiid  this,  and  k^r  owif 
avowal  that  she  is  an  English  woittan^  W€  haVe  lio  Utowlei^ 
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nor  sus|>icion  wfaalever  of  the  author's  name  or  circumafimce^. 
'^  Presuming,  however,  on  the  truth  of  what  we  have  heard,  we 
^wili venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  living  poet  of  our  sex  m 
\wh6se  works  those  feelings  which  constitute  the  perfection  of 
'  the  poetical  character  are  so  strongly  and  unequivocally  marked 
as  in  the  writings  of  two  ladies.  One  of  these  is  the  boast  of 
'  Scotland ;  ^nd  i^  We  express  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  hailing' 
the  other  as  a  native  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed,  let 
her  not  attrit>ute  it  to  the  spirit  of  national  jealousy  (which^ 
-though  she  justly  condemns,  she  has  not,  we  thinks  instanced 
"by  tyasi  example *)j  but  to  that  of  an  honourable  emulation; 
disliking,  not  to  see  an  Englishman  outdone,  but  to  believe 
that  Englishmen  are  unable  to  equal  the  outdoings  of  others, 
^  .  We  are  not  much  pleased  with  the  opening  of  the  poem.  If 
the  muses  must  be  addressed  at  alt,  due  deference  should  be 
paid  to  their  character,  and  to  the  recollection  that  all  tl^ 
res^ms  of  poetry  Were,  by  the  fiction  which  created  them^ 
submitted  to  their  j  urlsdiction.  Does  not  a  disclaimer  of  their 
assistance,  then,  spund  a  little  contradictory  from  the  mouth  ^ 
W a  poetf  fiut,  waving  this  objection  (which  possibly  is  not  a 
v^ry. sound  oue)^  something  of  formality  and  quaintness,  at 
least,  would  have  be^n  spared,  had  the  poem  opened  with  the 
;second.  stanza^  and  the  '  Maids  of  Helicon/  been  let  i^Ione: 
f6r  the  succeeding  invocation  is  not,  only  sufBcient  by  way  6t 
introduction,  but  displays  so  much  warpith  of  imagination'  as 
10  afford  a  favourable  presage  of  wh^  is  to  follow. 

r         •  Bark  Spirit  of  tbef  northern  lay,  ''   ' 

*  Bear  fifim  thy  misty  ftiountairi  bleak  and  ^Id  1  ' 
Four  0^  my  sight  tofvg:  ages  pass-dairajrl       ^  • 
(%e w  me  the  deeds  of  oM  t  ^ 

Withtkymrmtterakleapdk  '  *i 

Mi4tkisiidv€niMrou8%oeu$t  to  swell  !f'       .  %        -. 

.  Gi]^  to  my  awe-f trA^k  ears  . .  <  * 

The  murmurs  deep  9jf;  long-sepulehred  years ; 

*  And  to  my  wildly  wandering  eyes   .        . 

Bid  the  diip  forms  of  mouldering  chiefs  arise,  , 

From  the  green  cairn's  moss-mantled  stone. 

To  those  who  sleep  with  kings-— the  regal  dust  of  Scone/  ' 

'.  ^  Sir  PertiiAx  MacsycophaJit,  wbateirer  migbt  have  been  the  inrtfititte  of 
M^cklin,  19  not  niow  to  be  considered,  nor  is  it  so  c6nsidere4,  as  a  Mtiai 
upon  the  3cotcb»  but  upon  all  ,tbo»e/  whether  Scots  or  EogUiBb*  who  Cfiuft 
tberas(*lve.s  into  pONvd'r  and  place.  '}|ad  this  is  a  race  not  extinct  in  •llhoT 
coautfy.  •  , 

f  The  tta^-^bieb  are /'marked  tn  ita1f<iik  we  mesa  tb'fttfMa  fiomfht^ 
benefit  of  iiit  f^ieral  ^soBanumdation^  for  reasons  arhie|i«  va  trtttt^  WMl  ^^ 

I  aiaaifi'st  to  the  writer.  ^  '  , 
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Here  the  address  sbould  have  ended — the  two  concluding 
lines  are  mete  forq^ality  and  repetition : 

*  Spirit  of  northern  song  T — Awake !   descend ; 
Bend  from  tby  misty  throne^  dark  spirit,  bend !' 

But  a  single  word  of  admonition  will,  we  trusty  be  sufficient  to 
warn  a  writer  of  such  superior  powers  from  the  influence  of 
falsQ  taste  and  puerilUj  of  expression. 

'  Now  faint  rose  the  distant  battle  song. 
Then  it  died  on  the  breese  away. 
For  of  old  DonbUne  the  saintly  throng 
Hallow'd  tbe  closing  day ; 
Heaven's  beaming  arch  shone  clear  and  bine, 
And  the  sweet  broom  glisten'd  with  crystal  dew, 
And  the  Merle  and  the  Maris  caroU'd  free. 
And  the  Lintwhite  pourM  his  minsirelsyt 
.  And  a  mystic  joy  thro'  the  wild  groves  ran— 
'  Yet  stormy  and  dark  was  the  breast  of  man  ; 
And  the  azure  sky,  tho'  it  sparkled  so, 
Was  big  with  an  injured  nation's  woe. 


Bot  nature's  gentle  voice  was  drown'd. 

For,  hark  to  ttie  ptbroeh's  battle  sound ! 

Hark  to  the  war-stcedKs  dattertng  heel ! 

Hark  to  the  warrior's  clano'ing  steel ! 

In  the  wanton  breeze  the  standard  plays, 

And  the  mail  gleams  bright  io  the  sun  s  last  rays. 

And  fiercely  glances  many  an'  eye. 

That  shall  ne'er  see  to-morrow's  evening  sky; 

And  the  heart  beats  warm  in  many  a  breast, 

Beats  warm  on  the  vigil  of  its  rest! 

For  of  peaceful  years  a  false  array  , 

Oft  flatters  the  hero's  closine^  day ; 

And  many  a  smtle  plays  to  deceive, 

like  that  which  gilded  St.  Mary's  eve!** 


The  oppressions  under  which  Scotland  at  this  time  groaned 
being  rapidir  describedj  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  Ae 
tioti  of  nerliciro» 

'And  was  there  none,— no  Scottish  ann. 
In  whose  veins  the  native  blood  ran  warm  > 


#  ThkttAdtSxAy^  1898»    Oa  Um  succeNRaf  ^  waa  Ihusht  th^'ne* 
SMiable  battle  of  Falkirk.  i 
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13,4  ff^«?c*  <jr  <^  Ug^  0/  |^«/^(^ 

Apd  was  there  no  beaif  ia  ibe  |tcaj^pl|ed  lai^ 
ThatfipurnM  the  usiirpei^s  pro^d 'cominan(|? 
,  Could  the  wrong'd  r^Xm  no  arms  rapply. 
But  the  fUvjab  tear,  or  th^  ^jecL  sigh  \ 


From  Solwa^'s  ofl-dUput^^  deep 

To  Slroma's  wild  and  stormy  isle;. 

From  old  Braidalbin's  snow-clrownM  rteep, 

Even  to  the  pleasaip^  br^§  of  Kyle, 

Was  the  cry  of  the  country  ^^\^  ! 

From  each  mouut^ifii  brpvr,  <u*  brpojo;^  bfith« 

It  rouft'd  her  sons  from  their  ^l^ep  pf  deft^b  jf 

Then  ^Wallaq^  lil^e  a  ^torm-cloud  rp^e^ 

And  roir4  Vf^fk  r^ip  qn  h(t;r  fues, 

And4be  soul  ^f  |hf  sppil|ier  fi^ar'd  P 

We  are  nejit  presented  with  ^  iratalqgui^  ()f  th^  cWi^fe  as* 
aembled  under'th^  b,auiipi;s  of  W^lUc^  on  die  !?v^  q(  tjie  t>?ttle, 
—a  catalogue  not  of  b^r^q  uap;\e^  pf  pf^^es  a^  Pf^f^i^  nor 
ornamented  by  petty  clf^t^^  o(  l^mp^ifV^  apd  hjb^gi^oiis, 
vaunt-braces  and  gambesons^  moriops  and  basinets^— but  a 
true  catalogue  raisonn^e^  fuHpf  character,  of  gooddesjcriptioni 
and  just  discrimination,.  Xb^  se^o^d  p^nH>iiftge.  io  tbe  po^m^ 
the  constant  friend  a^  intrepid  a«£^psiiite  pf  Ua  \m^%  Vk  intrpr 
iduced  to  m  by  tbe  foUawipg  apoatrvpbe: 

'Thy  country'^  t^les^ing  on  thy  nsfn^^^ 

Bold  fronted  hero  !— gallant  Gr^ifivc; ! 

For  \ifk,  bow  many  of  thy  race 

Haye  look c d  dc=- 6 1  ruction  in  the  f^e! 

And,  or  propbttic  whisperings  Ikj  ' 

Thro-  distant  (l:in  ^turity  i 

Thy  n4[n^  shall  long  tb^  symhol  pipgire> 

Of  loyalfnith  and  patriot  love; 

Now  he^ vc n  be  w  i ih  t h  ecji  m\ la nt  p wme  t 

Thy  country's  bkss I ng  i;^Il lib  thy  njUlji^ie,!'  ,  .     : 

ThjB  allusion  in  these  lines  is  very  evident,  to  the  nobl^ 
Montrose,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  hero  here  apost^Q- 
pbmd^^cJbhnCilsieme/or^fliha^^  i^t  thj^ 

is-fxeadly  exoeeded^  as  it  ought  tp  b^,  by  the  d^Hpeatiph'  of  ^ 
Wallace  himj^elf,  which  U  as  finely  conceived  ai^  iriy  tlAig  we 
jemeniber  in  poetry, 

*  Oh  Wallace  li  rfffiV^Id^UPJMJiadihipwi. 
Speaks  the  calm  of  a  noble  mind ; 
-  Thou  hostdratilr'of  tbfe'WSVS  lit  klie  ebb*  an51Bow~ 
TJwu,^li^'^(jjie,a(b«riUwiiaft^  '■■  r-    - 

y  nbent  by  the  wavering  ^ind !  '   '  '^  ^^ 
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t^^Ack,&i^ihePigkk6fFmttk:  lis 

'Mid  the  bunlihl^«rii6, 6f  tM  iiii«$lk  flbbd; 

'Mvl  horror^t  wtMest  Mnt, 

When  the  brooks  of  thy  eonptry  are  swollen  with  Uood^ 

tlftsii^^^^  ^by  s<>ul  ^till  holds  hlr  inocxi. 

And  {hf  bTd#  i&  ^ill  terene ! 

lil  tb^  heitt  o^  <!^trutctfoii'^  MA  ^f , 

Thy  chteil  H  ^ai'9  not  ^al6, 

Tbiu^  ttw  Mil  of  a  ffi^nd  Uill  ffiftea  aKra^ 

On  every  passin;^  fil^  7 

Kor  oA  tMr  faMi;  bow  d<far  W^tt, 

Drolpp'd  from  tbine  eye  one  fbneral  kxr, 

Kor  heaved  thy  heart  one  farewell  slight 

As  the  sdldier  m^t  his  destiny  ^ 

Sgr  prjpf  ate  grief  nor  joy  hp  knows. 

Whose  bosom  is  nifd  with  his  country's  woes. 


Sach  Wallace  was,— and  mrfmy  tf  yetY,  > 

Ere  he  had.ipirit^  farm,  oh*  Ym&fi 
Hiey  say,  that  voice  of  gifted  ittr 
'Mid  tales  of  wonder,  death,  and  fear. 

Q\S  LM-iHottt,  #b6'b/  Leiidei^s  JtfeiA, 
Ben^tfh  «h«  #A»  Mon's  sTdklV^Mti,' 
BirM  to^llfr  h{<  dbn<r  «y(f 
.     Tc^thef^mmi^itigkfnfnhWMeh'glfide^by; 
The  unb^n  ^oole  df  fiitonCy  t' 

l^e  two  most  powerful  barooM  on  the  patriotic  side  are 
'  the  red  Cottsf^^  i  <X)l/^«  W^H  khbWA  M  bisi6)/y .  ifajl  Sir 
John  Stewart,  dfBbhkSU;,  sOi)  6f  AWaiidei-,  high'  stef  a^^  pf 
Scotland.  These  ^i^oud  au(f  f  aliant  iVo^Iemen  j^V 
as  long  harboijfiing  a' secret  Jealousy  qt  the  iui^eiice,6b^uned 
by  Widlace ;  the  first  from;  a  s(Mrit  pf  envy  and  malevpknce, 
which  finally  conqphres,  to  makp^  him  betray  hia  coiiAtry'fi 
c^useto  the  enemy;  the.aeooiiHy  frotii' t  mbre  ^fdcAiable 
principle  of  high  anceateipvide^-  lifliich  Hk  brooks  to'  sft  th« 
command  of  th^  ^hblv  Mtknr  beiftmed  on'  Ofieof  cofapa** 
ratively  ignoble  birth  and  sonaa' iKnt^idfiAl.  Hf^'  diiscon* 
tents  now  burst  into  it  blkze ;  and  Stewarfbegins  the  uogener* 
MIS  attack  by  applying  to  Walfaiee  a  well-known  fable : . 

*The  winking  owl,  iinom  his  m]i;pkrbo^ 

Envied  the  plumes  of  eacli  n<^lef  tQV^, 

And  plock'd  from  ilk  bbn^ife1)iiaUVbreast^  ; 

A  feather  to  prank* hjoB  i^^tcijest'^'^^  .  ,  ,^  .  i..  ^., 

Then  stmts  from  his  n^*iii  the  ]ow|^fg()r4 ^J|if€^      * ' 

Andforgetowho-Jffl^'Iuap^s'^g^  ,      .       ,4 
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130  WiJbue,  ortke  Ughi  of  Fulkirkr. 

Wallace!   ye  sprangr  ffom  as  rude  a. nest* 
And  may  take  ibe  tale  as  it  iikes  ye  be»t/ 

The  fastidious  critic  may  inquire  why  Stewart  alone,  of  all 
the  Scottish  heroes,  and  in  jthis  single  speech,  is  made  to  talk 
ill  the  Scottish  dialect  \  ftnd  perhaps  it  is  not  a  strictly  sqffici- 
#nt  sinswer  that  the  speech  is  historical>  being  copied,  with 
little  variatioQ,  from  the  old  rhymer,  blind  Harry,  ^ho  relates 
the  incident  in  his  metrical  life  of  Wallace.  ' 

We  cannot  now  pursue  the  altercation  which  follows  no  far 
'  $M  we  could  wish  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  from  the 
temperkte  and  firm  reply  of  tl>e  insulted  hero,  and  shall  there* 
fore  only  notice  that  it  is  broken  olf  by  the  arrival  of  a  breath* 
less  messenger,  to  whom  somebody  puts  the  following  very 
unpoetical  question. 

^  Novtr  hail-— now  bail,  Sir  Adam  Currie ! 
What  tidings  do  ye  bring  ? 
Your  courser's  plight  bei^peaks  your  hurry ;. 
Where  i$  yon  robber  king.?' 

Sir  Adam,  as  soon  as  b^  cari  speak,  gives  an  accpuitt  of  his 
btving  seen  the  whole  J^nglish  forc^  fixing  their  cainp  in  the 
aeighbburii^  vale  of  yQUthgow.  The  opposite  impression* 
piad^  by.  this  relation  on  the  minds  of  Stewart  and  Comyn 
displi^  at  one  glimce  the  widely  different  characters  of  Wal* 
|ace*&  two  opponents,  and  prepare  thexead/er  for  the  catas* 
frophe  which  is  to  ensue  throiigh  the  treachery  of  th^  latt^rs 

< Brave  Stewairt  starts  from  his  gloomy  mood-^    ^  ;. ,        ■  • 
«' Thank  heavt:q!  i|t  length  the  hour  appears,    '  r 

When  copious  streams  Of  English  blood 
Shall  wash  out  the  stain  of  Sootland's  t^ars!.     * 
Wallace^,  it  seems 'tis  now  o*er  late  0 
To  ^rii  up  otir  debts  of  love  or  hate ;  •  ^ 

Let  tbeni  yield  to  the  an^el  tl>ice  of  fa|e,  ^  * 

And  sleep  in  eacn  haughty 'breast^;-  ^ 

*       Butob!  in  UiKBiorrQwVboHesif strifes    ";  ,] 

]Uet  heaven  hut  spare me^tengtiiuidlile^^i      > 
Tho^8baltnot.aghttl^.>falCft(     .        .    1       ^ 

«.  *  .%,:%_  f . *  .*  ,t,.   .s' 

'^  QhCamyn !  «1|  this  world  of  toy^^         •        ♦  * 

With  all  iti  grairfeur,  all  iVjoyi^ ,  ^      ,.  j 

5ts  pride,  its  ancestry,  its  rhight','         .  ^ 
^U  sink  like  bubblef(roi||i  my  iightt    *  ',  ''    ';   '^ 

Ptvour  lf|itWi  tipie !  jet  let  i;ne  s^Ve  ."  '  ^' 

h<m  tfee  vide  wWl^  *  ilorious  frarf  r  *''  '  "<^         '       , 
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That  clings  so  closely  to  the  heart,. 
The  pomp  of  pkce^  <>f  wealth,  of  blood. 
Sink  all  before  old  Scotfiind's  good  ! 
My  country,  take  the  sacrifice, 
And  may  thy  rescue  be  the  price  V 


'  Wan  is  the  cold  and  watery  ray 
Which  sheds  a  pale  and  joy  lesr  day 
Tbr«'  Noveitiber's  cloudy  sky ; 
Yet  fainter,  ghastly  imi»  iKe  smUe, 
Than  wintry  gleams  on  Wesira's  isle, 
Of  Comy n's  m>lto w  eye ! 
I  have  mark'd  t^e  gloomy  brow  of  scorq, 
I  have  traced  the  sneer  of  guile. 
But  the  darkest  frown  by  malice  worn 
Was  mock'd  by  Comyn's  smile  V 

The  different  chiefs  now  prepare  for  the  batiks  which  it  it 
resolved  to  offer  early  on .  the  following  moniiiig  ;  aad  Wal« 
lace  is  left  in  private  iconference  with  his  friend  Graeme. 

Canto  the  second.-^ Tlie  companion  of  Wallace,  in  ordei^ 
to  explain  the  cause  of  his  unusual  sadness,  recounts  to  his 
fHend  a  dream  or  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  in  which  th6 
gli6$t  of  his  brother,  Sir  Patrick,  (who  had  fallen  not  long' 
befo/e  sft  the  battle  of  Duhbar)  appeared  to  stand  before  him; ' 
mid  to  give  warning  pf  his  approaching  fate« 

.  '  Buteii;€  he  melted  fw>ai  my  view. 

His  liands  a  sable  curtain  drew : 

Oh  Wal^ce !  what  a  4u:ene  was  ther&L 

Memory  (^*en  now  recoils  with  fear ; 

Half  drownM  in  seas  of  Scottish  blood, 
'     «    Abd  struggling  mtd  the  homdfllood, 

Our  oiai^ed  thousands  lay :  .;  V 

These'veryinen,.wfao  waitorinlife  •       -     t     >.  j 

Pan^iobifin  tbedeadhrstrlie/  ,* 

]  .       Fond  baste!  to-morrow%  eve^nig ray .    « 

Shall  see  their  g)ory  pass'd  away  I  , 

'  Stewart,  of  name  ^nd  linkage  proud,  / 

Lay  iningled  with  the  bleeding  crowd ; 

In  the  midst^  a  spectre,  sad  and  wan^ 

liieah'd  on  a  broken  spear;        * 

Qttlck^irom  his  breast  the  life-blood  tan* 

Jgwednpon  thed^ingwuna  . 

Amazement  banished  fes^r,  .1 

For  in  act,  in  garb,  in  face  the  same,   '  '   / 
Criipmg  bis  latest  br«atb,  Tsaw  thy  comrtide  Grrnne  t* ,  '  ,\^ 
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Wallace  endeavoucs  U»  mile  swtj  ^  lyanal  lbr«bolingi 
of  his  friend,  and, 

' —thoMittle  of  warlock  lud  be  reckU' 

tears  a  branch  of  the^  mountain  adh  (rou-an)  gr6Wiii((  by  their 
aide,  and  decks  his  bonnet  with  it,  ds  a  charm  against  the 
threatened  calamity.  He  then  addresses  to  him  these  words 
of  heroic  friendship,  consolation,  and  encom-agement ; 

, '  Oh  Graeme,  my  t^tber  and  my  friend  '    ' 

The  dawn  is  creeping  on, 
And  thou  and  I  ratfy  meet  om*  end 
£re  this  day's  work  tfr  dene; 
Or  by  the  cozle  ingle  side 
Thro  tame  old  age  may  saf<^y  glkle ; 
But  this  we  know — no  ceward  slert 
Shall  ever  sleeps  in  cither's:  grave ; 
Yet,  lest  life*8  wintry  eve  ^  Ours, 
Let's  cut  out  talk  for  tedious  hours, 
WbHe.  itiR  our  prouder  tlveilie'  sihall  b^ 
The  tale  ef  this  day's*  vitftoi^y  l** 

Some  further  oooversation  passes  relative  id  t&at  pment 

3F0spect>  and  to  the  plan  of  the  approaching  battle.    TfaejTj 
160  are  about  to  separate,  each  to  the  respectiv^e  task  atfoUedr 
him,i  when  a  bird  of  ill  omen  seizes  the  rowan  in  the  Beimel 
>  fff  Grseme,  and  flies  with  it  away.    TbcA  we  are*  told  t^at 

'  E'en  Wallaee  feU  hi»  cheek  torn  pale. 
And  his  heart  for  doubt  began  to  fail ; 
Grseme  cheerly  smit'edi  on  hts  faltering  frienfd/  ^ 
**  Tis  well!  Fate  warns^me  of  my  end  f 
Another  bourof  toil  andfsorr6W,  -         ' 

Sleep,  tranqijil^ sfeep",  is'  mine'  to-morrt^.'*' 

Another,  and  a  seteM8r,;tk»d.  is  prepared  for  the  oorirage  of 
Wallace;  and  here  it  is  possibler  that* the'*  poietnmy  Hf  some 
be  thought  to  have  laid  Imr^M  open-  tdi  oetinorel  For  our« 
selves,  we  are  of  opinion  tlftit,  tHoagkhei<iilMil)^1^vfa^  bold^ 
fhe  result  has  beea  ^^dtfliy  sticce«8(Ul;  llie  HseilArfence  to 
pujp^rn^^ral  agency,  wheWtHferfc^is  nd  ifefersMt;^'  fAv^ilJ  inter* 
ference,  h^is  b^ncdfldfemni&df^bytlie  highest  eiriri'<5^'au(liority; 
but  our  opinion  is,*  that*  it  is  then  dnlj;  to  be  cMisureM' whenit 
yicJates  the  cbaractl^r  of  the  times^.or'is  so  xntfp^u^  as  to 
^ock  Ae  feeling;!. of  the  reeden. '  Hia  characterHti^^of  the 

*  This  sentiment,  tlio^^,€aq^^«68«djr}tli  acei^bpButj.aMi  spMt,  btoo 
Agincourt.*        -  •         •> 
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f'  ige  of  Wallace  wns  superatilimi)  and  4ie  firqi  belfpf  in  oc<« 
corrences  out  of  the  usual  order  of  natural  eveot9.  Many 
itories  of  apparitions^  and  witchcraft,  and  second  sight,  were 
then  i:irculated  not  only  tp  tl)e  qpnviction  of  the  auditors,  but 
urith  the  4ioiie8t  belief  of  their  relators,  and  often  according  to 
the  firp^  pernuaaiQU  of  ty^  ^1sA  ear  yritm^aaei,  of  the  events 
recorded,  (f  then  i^  \9  not  inmrohable  tbat  WaUace  himself 
might  be  deceivfid  WiX^  tlie  btiitf  of  an  utveal  spectral  ap- 
pearance, we  hold  that  there  is  no  ot^eelion  to  the  eoet^s  in- 
troducing it  acponding  to  Iha  effieel  it  is  aupposeq  to  have 
occasioned  upon  bis  mind,  provided  it  is  not  so  distinctly 
made  out,  or  so  abruptly  brought  forward,  a^  to  <|ffend  thc^ 
imagination  of  the  reader.  In  the  instance  before  us,  all 
those  precautions  are  taken  which  we  conceive  ^o  be  neces* 
sary.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  sq  far  fa^ioued  for  the 
admission  of  wonders,  by  the  virion  qf  Gri^txie  and  ijt$  accom-r 

^    panyiug  omens,  as  not  to  b^  capabU  ii)f  SMiminiog  a  very 

If  severe  shock  from  the  narration  qf  evon^  yet  aore  extraor- 
dinary; and  the  mysterious  per;soaage  by  whom  Wallace,  is 
iMed,  and  who  renews  his  ominous  call  In  a  subse(][uent  part 
of  the  poem,  hat  so  much  of .  uncertainty  left  about  him,  as 
to  leave  it  possible  that  it  may  be  some  illusion  of  the  senses, 

,^  and  not  realitv,  b|y  which  the  apuil  of  tb^  bero  k  S0<  shakea 
on  tfaeeveqf1^%a{kpr4avobi«g4e0tin9»  , 

A  grave  histofifio,  Hqttiwbed>  relatca-^  foHowing  strauge 
occurrence. 

'  On  the  solemnization  ojf  th^^aeccNftd  aiiaciriage  o£  A^le^sander 
jn.  with  Iol^t;9,.d(MU[^.t)^  qf  tfaeCpont  de  Uveo^,  aajbe  brtder 
groooQ  led  the  bride,  ip,  tfii^  d^ce,  foU^w^^d  i^  thfi  ^q^  bt^  many 
lords  and  ladies,  there  appeared  at  the  last  a  creature  re8eai||linfl» 
i$U\ki  4  wdMi  offlcskaad:  \\f^  with  bate  ItoMs,  ri^bt'dreadM 
to  behold,  throjugh  which  spectacle  the  king  and  rcsid«t»ef  tbe 
company  ivere  po  astonished  that  they  qujc;k!y,  m^de  a^  end  of 
their  dance.' 

On  this  kUtoficni^'hBim  the  dsscciption  in  the  poem  i« 
founded.  The  pertas  that  appeaiis.toi  W«d(a<ie  is-^or,  if  the 
reader  prefers  ainatumb  Miution*  of  tf^e-  niysCery^  supposes 
bimselfy  Wa^fit  ipf^Maqity,,  t»  be)  the  same  wMi  l^e  frightful 
^  creatiire'  that  fQ.sl]yockfid>i^4texa|Mer  aj.bi»  nwptial-festivi-  ^ 
ties ;  a  wretched  b^ing  whQ,foi;^oiaie.9bhorredr/CAine<<i<minitte4v 
in  faia  days  of  flesh,  i4<,d<K>ifi^,t9.wand^  o;res  tbeiMtth  foe 
H  stated  period,  wi|^  tba^  CHUIff'  o/^'seiqoQd,  sight'  U|K»;llis  de- 
voted  fa«id.  The  following  )mm  d^tmriftisM  cl:  lhalb  tremen* 
dojoa  gift  are  surely  well  fleserviqg.ta  b«-plaoedi  by  ibaiiide  of 
dioise  which  w0ilHWi»a«M.be«Mte,  adn«Md«j»  HTllMiMScoll'^ 
Glenfinl^  MMl|lie(|ieiU^ 
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1l4Q  IVallaee,  or  the  fight  i^tdkiri. 

^  Sooo  tb«re  feTlj 
(But  when  or  how  I  caoDot  iell) 
A  fatal  influence  o*er  my  soul, 
Wbi^h  boids  it  still  in  dread  contfoul. 


«'  As  r  sate  on  my  rock,  'mid  the  weUcrii»  main. 

S^jtingrc  ▼isiofii  caine  to  my  Vilder'd  brain; 

Wild  forms  and  ehastly  shapes  arose. 

And  told  dark  tales  of  human  woes ; 

Sometimes  they  sprtead  before  my  sight 

The  tumult  of  the  distant  fight; 

No  secret  mnrderer  whet  faig  knife, 

Nor  struggling  victim  sued  for  life; 

But  mine  ear  was  fiU'd  .with  the  wailing  cry. 

And  the  gushing  life-s|:ream  met  mine  eye  t 

Avenging  fate  forgot  not  me. 

But  sent  a  demon  broody 

Of  crimes  and  evils  yet  to  be, 

Tobieak  my  solitude  r 

After   much    more    of  the   same  wild   and  myateriaii»' 
import,  be   greets  the  hero  with   thb  pomfortabU  warn* 
tng, 

^Wallace!  I  hare  searcb'd  the  page  of  fate, 

I  have  number'd  the  hours  of  thv  being's  date ! 

But  see  where.yon  vulture  wheels  around. 

He  calls  his  mate  to  the  battle-ground ;  > 

Th£re  shall  a  costly  feast  be  spread, 

A  feast  of  woe  shall  Scotland  see,  '    ^ 

For  yon  bird  shall  gorge  on  the  life-stream  red,  '  " 

Of  the  flower  «f  our  country's  chivalry !' 

.  like  the  guardian  of  old  Troy,-  the  ScotliA  hai^  daapiaer 
every  otteok 

'*  The  book  of  faie  I  cannot  read,  .  •       j 

But  well  I  guess  'tis  there  decreed, 

MThenever  my  ytears  shall  find  «i  end,    • 

•  Scolhind  shall  nioum  a  vantsh'd  friend,    «   • 
I        My  boaea  shall  sleep  jn  an  h^nouKd  gisswi^  ^ .  >'  :'!  - 
1       A^il  a)y,nam«  shall  live  with  th^  good  and  bmr^/^  .      t    . 

.        '■  The  old  man  smtl'jd  :^"  Thy  bones  slball  hav^    "     , 
A  wandering  and  unmnet  grave; 

Nostoneshallmark  thy  place  of  rest,  "- 

-  1     No  sod  shall  covet  thy  mouldering  breast ;  "'^^  *' 

Inr  doac  thy  cow^  shall  n«f«r  lie,  <      '      «  -     >^ 

Thine  idi  a  soaring  destiny!  ^    '><:.»*» 

„    -Mke  thy  lairing  shul,  thy  danndesafiMMn  v  t  <•   ffi 

^hallfloat  anud  t|)«.|||i^aiidiailiMid4b^|l«muV      • 
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•Wallace  now  stays  the  '  prophet  of  ill,'  t»  inqiiire  ire* 
^pectinv  the  fate  of  his  friend;  and  the  i^leleton-seer  r^ 
pHes, 

**  To-morrow  night,  o*er  proud  Dondaflr, 
Afuaeral  cloud. shall  sail^ 
And  death's  black  flag  on  the  banner*staff 
Shall  wave  to  .the  sullen  gale. 
Yea«  art  tbou  pale,  because  tbe  gust 
5$ball  scatter  a  little  human  dust  ? 
.   Short-sighted  man !  the  dreaded  Mow 
Which  lays  thy  gallant  comrade  low. 
Is  mercy's  gift. — How  would  his  eye 
Endure  the  ghastly  train  to  see,         . 
Of  scorns  and  wrongs,  which  destiny 
Has  heap'd  to  poor  od  thee  }*^ 

Witlp  sttcb  eiicoHraging  promises  aa  these,  Wallace  psc- 
pares  hin^elf  for  the  bl69dy  business  of  the  day* 

Canto  the  third  transports  us  into  the  midst  oTihe  Ei^ 
lish  camp  at  Linlithgow,  apd  introduces  us.  to  the  Kvemt 
fhiefa  of  .Edward's  army^  as  they  are  reposing  in  their  tenta 
^ntheni^t  preceding  the  engagement*  Anolber  co/dbeue 
^Ipwing  so  soon  after  the  first,  struck  u«.  as  sofpewlml  to* 
sardous;  but  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  accompaiQFing  diterip* 
tb^  soop  reconciled  us  to  its  introduction .  .  It  requiredj  hom^ 
frcf,  something  more  than  common  poeticid  discretion  to 
perform  well  the  delicate  task  here  imposed  upon  the  au*. 
ibior.  The  reader,  already  animated  .by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  independence,  and  taught  in  the  preceding  books  tf^ 
breadie  notbing  bujt  abhorrence  for  t)ie  oppressors  of  .Scot- 
land,  enters  their  camp  with  all  the  s^ntirpeMts  pf  a  ScoHiak 
patriot.  Nothing  then  would  have  beeq  more  easy  than  to 
nave  painted  the  *  ruthless  king'  and  all. his  attendant  cfaam* 
pions  in  the.  genuine  colours  pf  heU,  or  wh^  asCl-ibed  to  (Mr 
mrations  (as  Mr.  Northmop  has  done  to  those  of  a  li||e 
&^lish  administration)  the  motives  and  assistance  of  iaferaal. 
ilgencT..  But  this  method,  it  was  well  coyisidered  by  the  poet, 
would  answer  no  gpod  pucppis  whatever*  To  -  paint  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  English  .sovareigns  in  the.  black  garb  of  hii 
Satanic  majesty,  and  to  represent  ^  the  flower  of  English  cbi-, 
valry '  at  ma  heels  as  little  better  than  Legion  coming  out  of^ 
the  mouth  of  the  demoniac,  would  have  been  neither  patriotic, 
ftor  historically  nor  moitrfly  jtist.  Still  less  woiild  it  have  in 
any  degree  aided  the  poetical  interest  of  the  piece ;  for  how  * 
could  diose  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  of  enttmsiasm  and 
despair,  have  been  excited,  *if  devils,  and  not  inen,.^ere  the 
opponents  of  our  h^ro?  ."     ^    * 
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1^  mifM,dfihtmkfti6ffitih%h 

#liai  tt6  c^fb  «  po«m,  att  a  v^^  slmildr  sbbjeet,  dksird^  £he 
interest  of  his  storj  by  dividing  it^  and  anxious  to  escaj^e  Hbtr 
imputatioii  of  diiriMie  to  tbe  ctfise  of  hia  cotHiirf,  confounds 
all  our  notions  of  justice^  boaouri  vmA  mmikf,  by  re|H-e-* 
senting  tbe  dj^fMtsor  a*  adoaneri  ivkk  e^ery  ^aie; 
,  Between  two  channete  ao  \rilely  diifeMHW  ln&W  shall  onr 
poet  steer  her  courses?  By  the  iltlo^tif6li^  6ft  ftff  simple  and 
a  very  natural  expeAeftt>  un:  eKpedx^tit  a)^)[)iayMtfy  the  moat 
eaay^  but  of  whieb^,  nevtmhi^le^,  true  g^iUS'  dtAy  ^ill  ever  be 
Ibund  to  have  availed  its'df— by  rasdrti'Bg  t^  the  pnncijdea  of 
human  nature,  wfiieh  teacH  her  that  man)  adqrhecf  with  great 
and  splendid  qualities^  eaanotbe  a  manafer  of  incredible  vice; 
and  td  the  records  of  histoi;y^  whid^  iiaforiiilfter  that  Edward 
lumself  was  far  from  bebg  this  impossible  monster.  At  the 
some  tinted  cdmasMi^sMis^  «M  MiMi^tt  tlHuil  #eM  eMAgh 
to  cQUvince  baribai  the  «ttthef  of^  uMHiMbefM  ^HMigs^  aSit 
apseHai  ti  a-  brtivis  aad  ^mSiMkg  tkMoii  rtMi  t/eyeVHaitwr 
teavAemigvlie thank  fiM««the  dMboRd  asRcM; 

AtauJk^r  lM#My^#  l^Waftf  ii  a*  sddf^;  a'nlMf  #iA 
all  Aa'pasiMlat  and  kiOmg^oe  tW  n»\tAty:abLm!Mr.  Iffit 
iaa  fvAicav  iMtba]Hbe»  pMa  iMdtoftIh«^cr^rtt'i>i^ 
•QOiikia  ANM^'ianaMy  hsis^  b^tijtf '  tattj^it'  tfd'd^h*  tf<y  stttMrraf 
a«M  haamsa  In  Mm'  gisnevcMi^  atoff  jtii^tiled  ni'e  nbf  ^fiM 
iaclHtt)p4tevMei^<)ffailtliiMktifd^^ibrlgot^^^  bafAe<fiMt 
aKabaeinas'  sat^ttsi  the  imperious  ttitttidzltek  of  ^liflSM^ff; 
att*  Ae  h^  is*  ahaost  stiflMi  hf  tfacf  IM^  babibde  of  war  at^ 
sliuglltiQ  .'I  -^  ^        - 

IMr  doeva^hfdtirtiotl  of  sdmie  gh^atamf  sjjOiMtBd'q^Mel^ 
iQPii»e«emf  aMMa  the  eftthusiasm  with  whibH'  th^  jli9t  alK# 
gilo^atiH  ding  t0  thift  nobfe  causie,  whtcH  Stvt  claimed' l!irii> 
c«iiaibtioftaa4  support;  And- in  this  tiespect,  a^oric  of  iftfA^^* 
gpoiBiailwittlMft  aothing  fsy  k^  dbse'  resembl^iiee  to  i^fl 
li%i:  No*  reiMter  wilt-  fleei  faisr  aft^tbment  to  Wa!la«e;  6i  Hift» 
imataAii  iir  the'  caase^  of  freedom^  dhiiimshed  by*  ^llf  ,  ih^ 
B^a^i^  the'  petient  and  uffdiiuttted  sbMfer;  the  ihunifibe^i^ 
ptotON^  ttie> gefierouB*friettd>  aAd^rike  splendid  cton<|tietbf.  Bbf 
ba^wM  aUow:  soaae  eteuse  for  the  enthtistasirt  of  his'  foH6*#eta^ 
andfaltoii^aoldiers^  thou^eiiMsted' til  a*  caase  wtiich  be'd^ 
ttatii  ai'tbe  chaMeter'of  their  leader. 

'-^On  the  heath  a  monarch  lay^  -  • ' 

Lay  lowly^  mid  bis  proud  array ; 

The  king  was  sict,  infirm,  and  <fld,, 

Y^t,  to  guard' the  anointed  head 

Pnmt  baleful  dewi  or  If iglit  blasu  oold; 

J^  tent  its  oartain  q>read. 
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Air  tiM  MgftL  MUier  )o««i  toi  tlut 
The  nigged heather-be<i,  and  dbrk  uovholeiome  A* 

<  He  shrank  Qot  as  the  chill  night  win4 

Catne  blea^  from  th^  Qijrthem  sea ; 

Twas  a  thought  of  pride  to  his  wvlikc  mind 

That  of  all  his  tr^in  the  meanest  kind  v 

As  softly  lodged  as  b^  ^  . 

Artd  he  smiled  91s  the  rude  and' reckless  blast 

ThTOug^h  hit  grey  hairs-qncourtlj  past/ 

This  animated. descriptrou  of  9 8o,fd7er-kins  is  afily  con- 
trasted, some  st^n^s  furthe*-  down*,  by  the  picture  of  the  lux- 
urious bishop-mUitant  of  Dmbwi ;  but  we  should  lengthen 
oar  quotatioDft  too  v^imk  by  inserting,  it,  Thft  sanae  reason 
prevents  us  U^Vf\^9^m^%^%n%ni!0fi  w«  k«?e  just  made, 
10  include  the  lioaa  whidi  iaMnediaidg&  follow  on  th^  youth 
of  England,  who  are  r^pMsentsdt  as  ^ii^pimg  for  die  luiuries 
and  pleasures  they  Wkifti  behind  tbeqi;  butiriio,  though 
BOW  unused  to  thet  lMiniri>ip»  of  war^ 

^  Igfal let* them meettfcfCTagliig^^, 
Anon  Ibett  ^agHshi  faeart»9ftall  glbv  V 
Lai  them  but  feel  the  kindfinig  Affile, 
Once  roused^  Ibey  ne*er  fbrsate  the  gmt ; 
And  immy  a  silkea  te)ftured»  wiglit^ 
Who  timorous  seeks  the  untried  fightv 
CMti>  the  first  field>  in  conscious  pridiHj; 
Qi|.m^«d9n.i»wordiiacrimaon*dy^!  '      \ 
'^le  bruistog  mail,  tb^  vnariing  scar, 
tbe^  upg^tle  lively  of 'wajT, 
SoQia  wcgn  thu  English  youth  ffoaj^  t^ys, 
'   Tojg|«^y'«  sports  ofd<aaih^,a»id  honour's  perilous  joys/ 

Tb|^  aili^ated  description  is,  fortunately,  aft  kfal^t  as  true 
to. oatwre  in. the  reign  of  George  the  Third  as  it  could  have 
h^  m^M of  the  long-lened  Edward;  and  tlie ))Uins  of 
Talavera  and  die, heights  of  Comona  affn-dtbe  best  and  only 
answer  to  diose  who,  with  too  splenetic  a  foresight,  anticipate 
the  future  disgrace  of  our  arms  from  contemplating  thos^ 
effeminate  warriors'  wbo  strut  aboutv  the  oniameht  of  St. 
James's,  and  the  adnuralion  of  Bond' Street. 

The  love  of  virtue  and  independence  again  ^ahitnates  the 
}>oet,  while  deicrihjbg  the  powers  that  are  leagued  together 
for  dieir  overthrq}v,  and  inclbes  her  to.  question  the  beavens. 
themselves  for  yjeldil^  their,  heoiga  inftueoce  19  purposes 
ao  bateM  and  iityust^. 
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144  Wattae$f4Mrau^htofrMi*. 

•  Whjr,  tbott  fair  orb,  Sort  Omni  tmile  wb  brigbt' 
At  mm  foJlcft  on  thy  way  \      • 
Canst  thou  not  hide  tbj  filcenr  I'gbt, 
That  the  heavem,  all  dark  witb  the  cioiidt  ofnigfat. 
Might  frown  on  yon  fierce  array  F 
Bot  why  dost  thou  hide  thy  shining  brow^ 
Thou  who  walk^ft  thro'  the  midnight  ^ky? 
Tbo'  the  demon  who  gives  the  word  for  woe. 
Bids  the  tear  descend,  and  the  life-blood  flow, 
lliy  place  shall  be  still  on  high ! 
Thou  lookest  oo-  man — thou  seest  him  bkss^d 
In  the  light  of  bis  littje  day — 

Thou  lookest  anon — ^be  is  gone  to  rest  I  '.     . 

The  cold  worm  creeps  in  his  lordly  breast. 
He  sleeps  in  the  grave's  decay !  ' 

Thou  sanrest  bis  nue— thou  sbalt  see  his  fall — 
'  Thou  sbalt  stay  till  the  tomb  has  cover'd  aK, 
Till  "death  has  crushed  them,  one  by  one,    ' 
Each  fratl,  yet  proud  ephemeroni  .... 

.To^monow  thy  cold  and  tiUnquil  aye  . 
Shall  gaze  again  from.  i\^^  midnight  sky  ; 
With  nnauencb'd  light,  with  rav  serene,' 
Thou  sbalt  gl.apfo  on  the  field  where  death  hat  been ; 
Tboushal)  gild  his  featuresj  pale  and  wati. 
Thou  sbalt  gaze  on  the  form  of  murder'4  mani» 
On  hif  broken  armour  scattered  rouqd. 
On  thesever'd  Jimb,  and  the  yawning  wound— «. 
But  tbou,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time, 
Unfrowning  passest  on,  and  keep'st  thy  path  sublime/ 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  several  incidents  of  this  canto, 
which,  however  admiaaibfe  as  episodes,  are  not  strictly  con- 
ducive to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem.  The '  circumstance 
of  tliQ  kick  vs'hifJi  Edward  is  said  to  have  received  frooi  hia 
horse,  and  which  broke  two  of  his  ribs  on  this  eventful  ikight, 
idilibugh  hi8t€u:ical,is  not  very  poetical ;  and  the  ciy  of  treapoa 
and  assassination,  with  the  confusion  that  follows,  though  per-^ 
haps  likely  enough  to  have  occurred,  adda  nothing  to  tha 
interest  of  the  story,  but  on  the  contrary  distracts  the  reader's 
attention  in  rather  a  disagreeable  manner.  We  pass  on  to. 
canto  the  fourth —  ]      .  .  \ 

*  Yes,  it  is  come !  that  pause  of  dread,  . 

\\bs»e  silent  interval  precedes    * 
Men's  flattering  footsteps,  as  they  tread 
Towards  Kaoguinary  deeds ! 
There  is  an  hour,  whose  pressure  cold 
Comes  even  to  the  hero's  breast !       •* 
•Each  warrior's  heart  of  human  mould 
Howe'er  intrepid,  fierce,  and  bold,    - 
lias  still  that  hour  confesU 
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,     Wallace,  or  iU  tight  ^f  fdlhi^k.  145 

It  is  not  when  the  batUcl-stornl 
Hurtles  along  the  affrighted  skies/ 
It  is  not  when  death's  hideous  form, 
His  threatening  voici^j  and  piercing  criite> 
Shriek  in  x>ur  ears  and  scare  our  eyes ; 
*  It  is  not  when  the  slogan  shOut 
Has  sent  the  death-word  'mid  the  n>ut^ 
Nor  'mid  the  hiiil  of  the  arrowy  shower^ 
Nor  when  we  tee  the  life-blood  pour ; 
It  comes  not  then-^that  ghastly  hour  I 
Tis  in  the  breathless  pause  before^ 
While  yet  unwash'd  with  human  gore^ 
Our  thoughts  'mid  dreams  of  terror  iroabi> 
And  sadly  muse  on  things  to  come ! 
Then  shuddering  nature  half  recoils. 
And  half  forbids  the  inhunian  toils  1 
But  'tis  too  late — ^the  die  is  cast— ' 
,    The  furies  bid  to  the  repast ! 
Oh !  from  the  cradle  to  the  totnb. 
Comes  there  no  hour  so  fraught  with  gtoom» 
Aa  that  ere  nation?  meet,  to  seal  each  other's  doom/ 

The  description  of  the  momentous  conflict  ensues^  and  oc** 
cupies  the  whole  of  the-  canto.  To  speak  of  it  in  general 
terms,  we  shall  only  say  that  if  in  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  it  does  not  display  all  that  knowledge  which  the  study  of 
old  chronicles  and  romances  can  furnish,  it  is  nevertheless  full 
of  fire  and  animation^  and  diversified  with  sufficient  incident, 
both  of  the  heroic  and  the  >tender  nature.  The  desertion  o^ 
Comyn  and  his  adherents  in  the  hour  of  need  is  well  known 
to  the  reader  of  history  as  th^  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  conquest  which  on  that  fatal  day  was  obtained  by  un-^ 
principled  ambition  over  honour,  patriotism^  and  the  love  of 
liberty.  Most  of  the  Scottish  chieftains,  except  those  who 
treacherously  fled^  were  slai^htered  in  die  field ;  and  the 
picture  of  Wallace,  the  unwiUing  survivor  of  all  his  friends 
and  companions^  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  interest  hj  any 
poetical  description  that  we  remember,  except  the  circum«-  \ 
stances  precedmg  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  almost  pa« 
rallel  situation  of  Orlando  in  the  Morgante  Maggiore* 

'  Wallace  look'd  up,  the  glorious  sun 
Already  half  his  course  had  run ; 
The  fuming  wound,  the  smarting  scar, 
He  felt  not,  reck'd  not,  but  his  soul. 
Wept  as  he  mark'd  day's  travelling  star, 
Declining  towards  the  western  goal ! 
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J^  Walbtee,  or  the  Fight  of  falkift. 

That  orb  had  risen  on  many  an  eye. 
That  blazed  respon^te  light : 

The  orb  still  rides  in  the  golden  sky^  ] 

But  the  eye  is  sunk  in  night ! 
Many  a  rough  hour  has  Wallace  past. 
He  has  breasted  the  flood,  he  has  brared  the  ttlasff,     ^ 
'         And  his  firm  soul  has  hekd  her  mood. 

While  his  feet  were  wash'd  in  kindred  blood ! 
But  now  they  are  vanished,  one  by  one  ; 
He  calls  on  his  friends,  bis  friends  ape  ^ne. 
And  rn  the  field  of  death  Wallace  seems  kft  arone/ 

iThe  death  of  the  brave,  but  anrbitious,  Stewart  is  mar]ce<F 
by  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the 'picture  of  hiy 
^idow  sitting  alone  ki  ^  Bonkili  Tower/  and  looking  out  in^ 
Tain  for  the  return  of  her  kird,  thougb  not  new  in  conception/ 
is  so  finely  wrought  as  to  strike  the  imagination  with  fresh 
force  and  beauty.  The  fate  of  his  best  loved  cotApanion  at 
length  subdues  the  proud  spirit  of  the  hero,  and^  pWnges  hin^ 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  incurable  distress.  The  following  eie^ 
tract  shall  be  our  longest  and  our  last.  ^ 

*  Where  is  the  forest,  beneath  whose  shade 

The  hunter  rode  and  the  shepherd  stray'd  ? 

Where  the  broad  oaks>  which  high  and;  wide 

S^ead  towards  the  heavens  theii;  affffls  of  pcidfl^^ 

A  curtain  to  the  louver's  dream, 

A  sbeller  from  Uie.  noon-diay  beam  ? 

I  saw  it  shake  its  verdant  boughs,, 

When  the  morning  song  of  the.  birds  arose  ; 

The  glitleriog  leaves,  with  early  dew,. 

Sprinkled  the  earth  as  the  zephyr  blfew ; 

But  the  axe  of  the  woodman  rang  aloud,. 

The  Kofty  heads  of  the  forest  bow*d— * 

The  forest  is  ftillen,  and  side  by  side, 

StretckM  in  the  dust  lie  its  arms  of  pride, 

"fibe  pilgrim,  when  the  rain  fiills  fadt, 

And  be  feels  the  chULof,  tthe  drivii^  blas^ 

Trembliog  shall  ask,  and  ask  in  vain, 

**  Where  did  the  fbxeai  stand,  th<e  glpr;  of  the  ^aiji^^^' 


Wallace !  and  is  it  even  thou  f 
Is  the  glow  of  thy.lofly  spirit  cold! 
And  dost  thou  droop  thy  manly  broWf 
Ana  fix  thy  keen  eye  on  the  silent  mould.? 
And  why  those  eager  glances  bend 
On  him  who  once  was  Wallace'  friend  ? 
Oh  !  mourn  him  npt !  for  he  was  d^ad 
Kre  the  latest  tope  of  his  country  fted; 
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£t'e  the  vital  stream  of  her  veins  was  spent. 

Ere  her  heart  was  crush'd  and  her  banner  rent. 

Ere  she  lower'd  to  the  dust  her  lofty  crest,         •  '  ^ 

And  the  conqueror  trod  on  her  humbled  breast, 

Graejne's  guardian  angel,  from  on  high,' 

Beheld  the  clouds  in  Scotland's. sky. 

And  spared  the  hero's  lip  th'  untasted  misery. 


'  There  was  a  light  in  Wallace'  eye> 
Wan  as  the  lightning^s  vivid  glare, 
•Twas  not  the  flame,  whose  ardours  high 
Kindle  the  patriot  to  the  war  ; 
'Twas  the  pale  first-light  of  despair. 
Wallace  wept  not,  his  burning  brow 
Was  all  too  proud  and  stern  to  know  •  " 

The  soft  relief  of  nature's  flo^. 
No,  Wallace  wept  not— cold  and  griin, 
He  fix'd  a  frozen  glance  on  him. 
Who  every  change  of  fortune  tried. 
Had  stood,  thro^  storm  and  fair,  unsever'd  from  his  sideJ 


'  And  could  he  weep,  whose  eye  beheld 

His  last  friend  slain,  his  country  quell'd  ? 

Ill  can  the  gentler  bosom  guess 

The  heroV  silent  bitterness  ; 

That  mute,  intelSse,  concentred  woc# 

Only  the  mighty  soul  can  know* 

Awhile  ambition's  sun  may  gleaift, 

Gayly  to  gild  his  noon-day  dream  ; 

Night,  wrapp'd  in  clouds,  draws  on  at  last. 

And  howling  demons  ride  the  blast ; 

Wide  through  the  troubled  sky  they  sweep. 

And  plunge  the  writhing  spirit  deep. 

In  pangs  too  dire  to  groan,  and  woes  too  fietce  to  weep/ 

Canto  the  fifth,  and  last,  follows  the  hero  of  the  poem  td- 
the  closing  scene  of  his  existence ;  recounting  his  escape  from 
the  English  blood-hounds  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Falkirk,  his 
reception  in  the  castle  of  his  /riend  Meuteitb,  and  the  base 
treason  by  which  he  is  finally  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  hi9 
enenD^es,  Over  his  ignominious  execution^  that  most  foul 
and  irradicable  blot  upon  tne  clmracter  of  our  £iiglish  con« 
quefor,  a  veil  is  drawn  sufficiently  mysterious  to  leave  the 
particulars  of  the  unmanly  indignities  which  be  sustained  to 
the  imagination  c^  the  reader^  while  enough  ja  '  d&rkly  sha- 
dowed feirth'  to  satisfy  historic  trutlt^  and  render  the  catas- 
trophe perfect. 
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There  is  another  character  in  the  poem^  coniiectecl  with 
the  fat^  of  the  hero  by  a  chaii^  of  circunnstances^  of  which  we 
have  purposely  avoided  to  loake  mention^  becaose  the  poet 
evidently  intends  an  impression  of  surprise  on  the  mind  of 
her  reader  by  a  certain  unexpected  discovery^at  the  conclusion. 
We  had^  perhaps,  another  inducement  to  restrain  us  from 
anticipating  this  unforeseen  denouement.  We  were  unwilling, 
to  interrupt  a  continued  action,  at  once  great  and  affecting  in 
the  extreme^  by  a  relation  neither  important  to  the  catastro- 
phe, nor  sufficiently  so  in  itself  to  become  a  leading  prin* 
ciple  in  the  interest  which  the  main  subject  of  the  poem 
#xcites:  We  know  not,  indeed,  why  we  should  in  this  in- 
stance hesitate  to  speak  out  at  X)nce  more  boldly,  and  say^ 
albeit  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing  the  more  tender  part  of  our 
readers,  that  we  wish  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude 
had  been  omitted,  or  at  least  that  no  discovery  had  been 
made.  In  truth,  the  event  is  improbable,  without  the  merit 
of  novelty  or  originality.  Many  are  the  ancient  romances, 
and  many  the  modern  tiovels,  in  which  the  resemblance,  z% 
least,  may  be  very  evidently  traced ;  and,  wherever  it  occurs^ 
.  the  constant  objection  to  it  is,  that  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

But  besides  this,  the  poem  is  perfect  without  it.  Nothing 
can  add  to,  nothing  can  take  from,  the  mterest  we  feel  in  the 
fete  of  Scotland  and  of  her  hero ;  and  as,  in  the  brtest  of 
Wallace,  all  private  considerations  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  public  object  of  ^is  existence,  so  must  it  be  with  the 
part  which  the  reader  takes  in  his  career  and  fall.  There  is 
no  room  for  any  lesser  concern,  for  any  other  individual 
ifeeling. 

On  reading  over  the  extracts  we  have  made,  we  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  the  voice  of  our  readers  will  confirm  our  de» 
cision  in  favour  of  the  poetical  genius  which  must  have  die-' 
tated  the  work.  Slight  blemishes  we  have  forborne  to  notice* 
Wherever  they  occur,  they  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  that 
carelessness  and  rapidity  of  composition  to  which  the'  form 
of  <  metrical  romance'  affords  but  too  great  indulgence*  The 
trammels  of  regular  verse  demand  so  much  time  and  attention 
as  effectually  to  prohibit,  in  writers  of  any  judgment  what- 
ever, the  occurrence  of  a  manifest  incorrectness  or  gross 
violation  of  either  sense  or  grammar.  The  facility  of  this 
'  pes  incompositus,*  deprives  the  writer  of  this  solid  advan-' 
tage,  in  return  for  which  it  affords  him  a  very  questioikable 
b^efit  in  the  reduction  of  labour.  But  these  observations, 
which  apply  in  some  d^igree  to  all  the  works  which  we  have 
'  res4  in  profejMisd  imitation  of  tbe  bullad-metre,  are  less  fire- 
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^uently  to  be  drawn,  from  the  poem  now  before  us  than  from 
any  of  its  precursors,  while,  m  our  opinion,  its  beauties  are 
more  mental,  its  sentiments  more  exalted,  its  moral  effect 
infinitely  more  sublime  and  attractive. 

It  is  impos^ble  that  the  name  of  its  author  can  long  re* 
main  concealed  from  the  inquiries  of  the  public ;  and  we 
hope  it  is  also  impossible  that  the  harp,  once  struck,  can  long 
remain  silent. 


Art.  III. — A  Course  of  Lectures^  containing  a  Description 
and  systematic  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of 
Divinity:  accompanied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
principal  Authors^  and  of  the  Progress  which  has  been 
made  at  different  Periods  in  Theological  Learning,  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  £).  £).  F.  R.  S.  Alargaret  Professor  of 
Divinity*  Part  /.     London^  Rivingtons,  1809.  pp.  116". 

FROM  the  title  of  this  work  we  had  expected  to  find  that 
Dr.  Marsh  had  begun  a  course  of  leptures  which  were  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  theological  inquiry. 
His  title-page  led  us  to  form  this  opinion ;  for  it  announces 
^  a  course  of  lectures,  containing  a  description  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  several  branches  of  divinity ;'  though  it 
appears  to  omit  one,  which  is  the  parent  stem  of  all  the  rest. 
No  part  is  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  bcity.  These  constitute  the  great  trunk,  from  which  the 
several  branches  of  divinity  shoot.  Tilt  we  have  exhibited 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  benevolence  and  moral  government 
of  God,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  describing  and  systematising 
the  several  branches  of  divinity.  Can  we  be  properly  said  to 
describe  a  system  while  we  omit  the  most  essential  pait  ?  If 
we  describe  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  bemg,  and 
yet  say  nothing  about  the  vital  principle,  or  the  mental  fa- 
culty, do  we  exhibit  an  accurate  representation  of  what  Dr. 
Marsh  might  call  ^  the  several  branches  *  of  the  human  being? 
The  Scripture  says,  •  Goo  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  bis  only  begotten  Son/  See..  The  promulgation  of  the 
christian  doctrine  is  referred  to  the  lo?e  of  God,  as  the 
originating  cause.  Just  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
divine  benevolence  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  right 
notions  on  the  origin  and  design  of  the  christian  doctrine. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  if  Dr.  Marsh  had  designed  his 
work  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  theological  learning,  ^ 
bi$  title  se^QM  to  iadknto,  he  ought  to  have  prefixed  sopie 
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lectures  on  the  attributes ;  and^  iqstead  of  first  exhibiting  ^  . 
critical  sketch  of  a  particular  revelation^  to  have  shewn,  from 
a  deep  and  extensive  research  into  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  particular  nature  and  agency  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment, the  necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  revelation  as 
the  Bible  professes  to  contain,  and  the  consequent  previous 
probability  of  its  truth.  The  a  priori  proof,  though  founded  . 
only  on  a  mass  of  reasonable  probabilities,  seems  as  suscep- 
tible of  being  brought  within  that  degree  of  certainty,  which 
is  calculated  to  work  on  a  thinking  mind,  as  any'oth^r,  and  is 
especially  requisite  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  sceptical^ 
which  are  often  drawn  from  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  and 
founded  on  the  previous  improbability  of  the  thing.  That 
faith,  which  is  not  built  on  a  conviction  of  the  previous  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation .  drawn  from  reflective  observation  on 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  will  be  found  very  weak 
when  opposed  by  some  sagacious  disputant  who  has  revolved 
the  subject  often  in  his  mind,  but  has  been  led  to  view  it  in  a 
inanner  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Christianity. 

We  suppose  that  Dr.  Marsh  intends  these  lectures  for  the 
instruction  and  the  use  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  university. 
This  makes  us  more  anxious  that  he  had  laid  a  broad  basis  of 
argument  on  the  principles  of  natural  rehgion,  before  he  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  a  superstructure  of  the  liistory  and  cri- 
ticism of  revealed.  ^  If  he  had  first  established,  by  a  satis- 
factory chain  of  argument^  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity^  the  most  useful  impressions  would  have  been  made 
on  the  minds  of  his  juvenile  auditors.  They  would  go  <j^^ 
into  the  world,  impressed  witlr  truths,  which,  whatever  opi- 
nions they  might  afterwards  adopt  with  respect  to  the  greater 
,4>r  less  probability  of  a  miraculous  interposition,  would  be 
sure  to  preserve  them  from  that  kind  of  scepticism,  which,  if 
it  do  not  operate  as  an  incitement  to  immorality,  at  least 
abounds  with  no  dissuasives  from  the  commission,  But 
those  who,  having  taken  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  are  convinced  that  there 
njust  be  a  future  life  to  make  up  for  that  irregularity  in  th^ 
flistribution  of  good  and  evil  which  is  so  evident  in  this,  will 
have  a  sure  stay  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  adversity,  what- 
ever notions  they  may  entertain  respecting  any  supernatural 
inanifestations  pf  the^ivine  will.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to 
the  lectures,  and  to  regard,  not  what  Dr^  Marsh  might  have 
done,  or  oiight  to  have  done,  but  what  he  has  actually  per- 
formed. ;  .      '  « 

Dr.  Harsh  sets  out  with  stating  in  his  preface  ^hat  thes« 
lectures  were  <  ao|  ^esi^ned  for  publicatiop^  at  least  not  for 
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present  publication  but  that  he  has  abandoned  his  original 
plan  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends.  The 
solicitatiom  of  friends  have,  if  we  maj  believe  the  assertions 
S(  authors^  been  the  mean^  of  stocking  the  world  with  n^• 
merous  publications.  We  suppose  that  these  friends  of  Dr. 
Marsh  were  persons  who  heard  him  deliver  the  lectures  $ 
hvX^  if  they  had  either  previously  heard  or  fead  the  lectures, 
we  are  surprised  what  they  could  find  in  theni  which  could 
induce  theu»  so  importunately  to  s6licit  the  immediate  pub- 
lication. We  do  not  think  that  the  lectures  would  hiive  re« 
ceived  any  detriment^  nor  the  progress  of  theological  learning 
jhave  experienced  any  retardation^  if  they  had  been  quietly 
deposited  in  the  lescritoir  of  Dr.  Marshy  till  he  had  completed 
;the  whole  course,  or  if  he  had  suffered  them  to  wait  for  a 
last  revisal  till  the  eveniiig  of  life.  We  have  ourselves  read 
these  lectures  oyer  with  some  attention,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  thing  at  all  novel  in  the  matter,  nor  mors 
than  ordinarily  luminous  in  the  arrangement.  All  that  Dr^ 
Marsh  has  said  has  been  often  said  before  ;  and  much  of  it 
has  been  better  said  before. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  had  some  good 
reasons  for  his  original  design  of  not  publishing  any  part  of 
the  lectures  till  the  whole  were  delivered;  but,  if  he  had^ 
then  why  did  he  suffer  them  to  be  altered  by  the  soUcitatiomi 
of  his  friends?  When  those  solicitations  are  really  made,  we 
know  that  they  are  seldom  any  thing  more  than  an  hypocritical 
complinoent.  The  friends  of  the  Margaret  professor  pro* 
bably  felt  that  such  a  request  would  be  agreeable  to  him ;  of 
else  the  professor  himself  was  anxious  to  efface  a  stain  which 
bad  been  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy  by  his  Essay  on  the  Orlgia 
of  the^  three  first  Gospels. 

We  suppose  that  Dr.  Marsh's  new  and  blooming  honoiiri 
of  Margaret  professor,  with  which  he  has  been  adorned  since 
he  wrote  that  wicked  «ssay,  have  enabled  bim^  to  see  the  sub*- 
ject  in  a  very  different  light,  and  to  discern  the  verity  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  atone^nent,  M^hich,  it  is  said,  once  appeared  to 
him  as  little  consonant  with  reason  or  with  Scripture  as  to 
ourseivjes.  A  country  curate  is  reported  to  have  told  arck« 
bishop  Seclcer^  who  brought  some  accusation  against  hti 
orthodoxy,  that  his  grace  might  well  believe  mor^  thai  he  v. 
did,  as  the  curate  believed  only  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  4 
^ear^  and  the  archbishop  at^that  x)f  twenty^  thousand.  A  man 
pust  be  very  incredulous  indeed  who  cannot  believe  in  anjp 
inconsistencies  whicb  he  is  liberally  salaried  to  believe, 
^hen  Dr.  Marsh  published  his  heretical  hypothesis  con^ 
p^i|iii§  the  ori|io  of  |he  three  #rst  gospelsi  be  vfas  ndt  Mar* 
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garet  professor;  but  the  additioa  of  15001.  a  year  to  hu  in«^ 
come  seems  to  have  made  a  proportionate  accession  to  his 
faith.  He  then  saw  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  he  has  now 
not  only  visible  but  tangible  proof  that  inscrutable  mysteries 
are  very  valuable  things^  and  very  compatible  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity. 

As  the  good  things  of  this  life  have  such  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  faith  of  Dr.  Marshy  and  as.  his  power  of  believing 
seems  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  with  his  emoluments,  we 
riiould  humbly  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Perceval^  by  way  of  ex- 
periment on  the  quantum  of  faith  which  might  be  produced 
m  one  individual,  to  give  the  doctor  first  a  prebendal  stall, 
then  a  deanery,  then  a  bishopric ;  and  if  there  should  unfor- 
tunately be  a  vacancy,  not  to  let  hin^  pine  in  vain  for  an  arch-> 
bishgpric.  If  the  doctor's  faith  should  increase  in  each  stago 
of  this  progress  in  the  same  proportion  which  it  seems  to  have 
observed  when  he  vaulted  into  the  professorial  chair,  we  have 
.  little  doubt  but  that,  before  he  arrives  at  the  ultimate  period 
of  his  ascension,  there  will  be  no  crudities  ia  any  creed  in 
Christendom  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  digest. 

The  learned  professor  in  his  preface  states  his  original  de- 
sign to  have  been  not  to  publish  any  part  of  these  lectures  till 
he  had  finished  the  whole  course ;  he  then  says  .that  the  so« 
Kcitations  of  his  friends  made  him  relinquish  that  plan,  and 
he  next  endeavours  to  assign  some'specious  argunients  for  the 
dereUction.  After  this  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  p.  4 
of  the  lectures  themselves,  to  find  the  professor  himself  re- 
futing those  arguments,  and  assigning  the  most  incontrovertible 
reason  why  he  should  have  adhered  to  his  primary  scheme, 
and  not  have  published  one  part  of  the  lectures  before  the 
otherj  even  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  hi$ 
friends.  For  the  doctor  says  of  these  lectures,  *  suck  is  their 
connexion,  that  without  some  knowledge  of  the  whole,  it  i^ 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  any  part/  Coul4 
the  professor  have  more  strongly  passed  ^  seqtence  of  con- 
demnation on  his  own  versatility  ? 

If,  according  to  the  explicit  avowal  of  the  prq/ifssor,  one 
pa'rt  of  his  lectures  cannot  be  correctly  appretiated  without 
(he  rest^  why  did  he  publish  one  part  without  the  other?  For 
where  can  be  the  use  of  publishing  that  which,  as  the  author 
himself  intimates,  cannot  be  rightly  understood  in  an  insulated 
state?  It  appears  to  us/ that  whether  the  professor  thought 
that  these  lectures  could^  or  could  not,  in  their  present  forn^ 
\}e  fightly  understood,  they  would,  at  leastj,  prove  to  thosCj^ 
yfho  might  consider  his  formcfF  heresy  as  an  obstacle  to  hiai 
^plesiist}^^  a4Y?inc^inf«t^  ^{  t§,w^  iio|  wwilfog;  tq  fe«^ 
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lieye  as  much  as  might  be  required  in  any  situation.  At  the 
6ame  time  it  is  probable  that  the  professor  imagined,  that 
\vhile  the  publication  of  the  lectures  would  operate  in  his 
favour  one  way,  the  above  avowal  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  another,  by  retarding,  at  least,  the  assault  of  criticisia 
on  the  present  publication. 
In  p.  8,  the  professor^ says, 

^  It  may  be  asked>  what  is  the  end  of  the  journey  to  which  these, 
lectures  ard intended  to  lead?  Is  it  the  object  of  elements,  thus 
general  ind  comprehensive,  to  generalize  cbriiKtianity  itself,  to 
represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  general  theorem,  from  which  indi* 
vidual  creeds  are  to  be  deduced  as  so  many  corollaries?  Or  is 
it  their  object  to  maintain  one  particular  creed  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  ?  The  latter  may  appear  to  be  less  liberal  than  the 
former,  but  it  i$  only  so  in  appearance;  while  the  advantages 
ascribed  to  the  former  are  as  imaginary  as  those  possessed  by 
the  latter  are  substantial.^  ft  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  tbini^ 
more  painful  or  more  injuriiDus  to  the  student  in  divinity,  than  t^ 
he  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  what  he  is  at  last  to  believe  or 
disbelieve.  Where  no  particular  system  of  faith  is  inculcated, 
where  a  variety  of  objects  is  represented  without  discrinninati<Hi» 
the  minds  of  the  lieareis  must  become  so  unsettled,  they  muist 
become  so  bewildered  in  regard  to  the  choice' of  their  creed,  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  choosing  none  at  all.  The  attempt  to  generalize 
Christianity  f  in  order  to  embrace  a  variety  of  creeds^  will  ultimatelif 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  all  creeds;  *it  will  have  a  similar  effect  with 
Spinosa's  doctrine  of  Pantheism  ;  it  will  produce  the  very  op- 
posite to  that  which  the  name  itself  imports.  And,  as  pan- 
theismi.  though  nominally  the  reverse,  is  in  reality  but  another 
term  for  atheism^  so  Christianity,  when  generalized,  is  no  Christianity 
at  all.  The  very  essentials  of  Christianity  must  be  omitted,  be- 
fore we  can  obtain  a  form  so  general,  as  not  to  militate  against 
liny  of  the  numerous  systems,  which  in  various  ages  have  been 
denominated  christian.  Some  particular  system  therefore  mtut 
be  adopted,  as  the  object  and  end  of  our  theological  study.  What 
particular  system  must  be  the  object  and  end  of  our  theologicat 
study  cannot  be  a  question  in  this  place :  it  cannot  be  a  questkni 
with  men  who  are  studying  with  the  very  view  of  filling  con- 
spicuous stations  in  the  church  of  England.  That  system  then^ 
which  was  established  at  the  reformation,  and  is  contained  in  our 
liturgy,  our  articles,  and  our  homilies,  is  that  system  to  which  all 
mr  Iqbqurs  must  he  ultimately  directed.* 

In  some  of  the  sentiments  which  ,9re  maintained  in  the 
above  extract,  we  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
fesspr.  The  learned  lecturer  intimates  that  it  is  impossible 
tp  geqeralize  Christianity  without  omitting  the  essentials  of 
|he  ^ystcQi^  wUboiit  destroying  the  life  and  leaving  nothinj^ 
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put  the  skin.  '  Christianity ^  says  be,  ^  when  generalized^  if 
lio  Christianity  at  all/  We  will  undertake  to  disprove  thi« 
assertion  of  the  profjessor,  and  we  will  afterwards  challenge  him 
to  rebut  our  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  what  does  the 
expression  '  to  generalize  Christianity '  mean^  when  rationally 
.explained  ?  Can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  moral  uses  of  the  great  ^  mass  of  mankind  F 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  but  by  carefully  preserving  the 
idoctrine  of  Jesus  free  from  any  impure  mixture,  and  by  rer 
commending  no  articles  of  belief  fihich  he  did  not  inculcate 
as  essential.  But  what  are  the  articles  of  belief  which  Jesus 
idid  incuK-ate  as  essential  ?  ^  This  is  life  eternal  (or  the  coot 
dition  of  obtaining  it  under  the  new  dispensation),  tp  acknow« 
}edge  thee  to  be^the  only  true  God,  and>  Jesus,  whom  thou 
hast  sent,  to  be  the  Christ/  Whea  Jesus  was  asked  *  which 
is  THE  great  commandment  in  the  law  f  he  answered,         '  • 

f  Thm  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  aU 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  com" 
fnandment ;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  th^ 
neighbour  as  thyself^  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  IcSt 
find  the  prophets,' 

At  another  time  we  find  Jesus  delivering  this  maxim  as  the 
isummary  of  his  religion,  and  the  perfection  of  morality. 
'  Whatsoever  ye  npoutd  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  alia 
finto  themy  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  We 
only  produce  these  few  passages  as  specimens  of  the  prin- 
ciples both  of*  faith  and  of  practice  which  Jesus  inculcated 
^s  ESSENTIAL.  By  iqculcating  these  tenets,  therefore, 
without  incorporating  them  with  any  dross  of  later  invention, 
we  generalize  Christianity.  We  accommodate  it  to  the  mora} 
wants  of  all  men  in  all  climes.  Will  the  professor  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert,  that  ^  Christianity  thus  generalized,  is  np 
Christianity  at  all  ^  If  this  be  the  assertion  of  the  professor, 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  maintain  it  but  by  elevating  his  own 
authority,  as  Margaret  lecturer  in  divinity,  above  that  of 
JesuSji  whom  he  (as  a  now-avowed  trinitarian)  acknowledget 
\o  be  equal  with  God,  and  to  be,  God  himself. 

As  the  professor,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  and  the; 
exs^mple  of  Jesus,  who  often  generalized  his  own  doctrine^^ 
iias  asserted  tliat  *  Christianity  generalized  is  no  Christianity  a^ 
all,'  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  will  shew  much  more  respect 
|o  the  theological  labours  of  Mr.  Locke ;  who  has  shewn,  ia 
an  incontrovertible  manner,  how  Christianity  may  be  genera-* 
Hzed,  Mr.  Locke  has  Yeduced  the  complex  creeds  of  chris- 
tians to  one  simple  proposition,  ^  J^sus  is  the  MfessiA^,^ 

/  '  •       ^  ^ 
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This  M.  one  of  those  propositions  which  is  received  without  ^ 
hesitation  by  christians  of  every  denomina|^ion.  ^JThis  is  one 
of  the  generalizing  principles  which  Mr.  professor  Marsh 
reprobates ;  but  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  preached ;  and 
which  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  free  from  the  most  remote  sus^ 
picion  of  interested  motives,  who  neither  defended  what  he 
did  not  believe,  nor  believed  what  he  did  not  jdefend,  ha^ 
proved  to  be  the  great  leading'  and  generalizing  doctrine  of 
the  gospel.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines  which  this 
*  doctor  mirabilis/  this  incomparable  Margaret  professor, 
announces  to  be  so  generalizing  as  to  lead  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  creeds,  or,  in  his  own  elegant  phrase, '  to  be  no  Christianity 
at  all: 

According  Jo  the. inferences  of  Mr.  professor  Marsh,  it  i^ 
pot  enough  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  .Messiah,  in  point  of  ^ 
faith,  nor  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  in  point  of  practice : 
for  the  professor  defines  all  this  to  be  generalized  Christianity, 
and  consequently  in  his  eyes  no  Christianity  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  instead  of  that  generalizing  scheme  w  hich  was 
extolled  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  which  has  been  de? 
fended  by  Mr.  Locke  and  the  wisest  theologues  of  modem 
times,  we  must  adopt  some  particular  system  as  the  object  - 
find  the  end  of  our  theological  study.  In  plain  terms,  the 
professor  means  that  we  must  leave  the  broad  area  of  ll^e 
church  qf  Christ,  and  crawl  into  the  narrow  cejl  of  some  of 
the  dogmatical  theologues  of  more  recent  times.  \Ve  must 
depart  from  the  sunny  region,  where  universal  charity  reigns, 
to  enter  those  chambers  of  darkness,  where  anathemas  ^re 
fulminated  on  every  side. 

The  *  particular  system/  which  ^  is  contained  in  out  liturgy, 
our  articles,  and  our  fiomilies/  or  the -system,  which  is  buried 
m  an  incongruous  mass  of  ancient  popery  and^  of  modem 
protestantism,  is  to  be  our  exclusive  study,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  more  simple,  but  generalizing  scheme,  which  is  enshrined 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  evangelists.  AH  our  labours  are,  ac^ 
jcording  to  the  injunction  of  this  disinterested  professor,  to  bci 
directed  to  this  particular  system,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  better. 
Mr.  professor  Marsh  has  hitherto  been  supposed  a  friend  to 
toleration;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  ^he  profoundly 
learned  theologues  of  Germany  encouraged  the  idea;  bi4| 
we  fear  that  this  favourable  opinion  will  be  diminished  by 
^ome  of  the  sentiments  which  are  advanced  iq  the  present 
publication,  "   / 

The  professor  comes  forward  in  cf>rtain  passages,  in  these 
lectures,  as  the   advocate  of  a  partial  and  exclusive  systeoi.' 
^^nd  though  that  system  i;  such  as  L|  enforced  \xk  thq  lit{irgy^ 
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the  articles,  and  the  homilies  of  the  established  churchy  yet 
our  veneration  for  the  establishment  will  not  permit  us  to 
,  thir.k  with  Mr.  professor  Marsh,  that  this  system  is  the  only 
true,  or  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  err,  and  some- 
times grossly  err,  as  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome 
have  often  erred  before.  But  the  professor,  p.  115,  does 
not  scruple  roundly  to  assert  (we  will  not  examine  from  what 
motives)  that  the  doctrines  which  *  are  taught  in  the  liturgy, 
the  articles,  and  the  homilies,'  are  '  in  all  respects  conformable 
ivith  the  Sacred  Writings.' 

As  this  assertion  of  the  professor  is  totitlly  destitute  of 
proof,  and  as  one  assertion  without  proof  may  be  thought  at 
least  as  good  as  another,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  several 
doctrines  are  maintained  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies,  which,  when  duly  examined,  will  be  found  to  be 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Sacred  Writings. 

After  the  professor  has  extolled  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
English  church,  which,  by  the  by,  is  rather  a  fleckered  product  of 
the  church  of  Geneva  and  the  church  of  Rome,  he  seems  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  by  the  picture  of  the  religious  differences 
of  opinion  which  are,  happily,  as  we  think,  prevalent  among 
us.  The  professor  talks  of  the  religious  dissensions  of  the 
Greek  empire  having  occasioned  its  downfall  by  the  Turk; 
not  remembering  that  that  downfall  was  prompted  much  more 
effectually  by  the  ^profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  depravity  of 
the  people,  and  the  consequent  general  imbecility  of  the 
government.  But  the  professor,  as  if  inwardly  moved  by  this 
horrible  imagining,  becomes  superlatively  pious,  and  utters  a 
solemn  *  God  grant'  that  'religious  dissensions  may  not  ul- 
timately effect  the  downfall  of  Britain  !' 

Though  we  are  not  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  the  church, 
nor  the  pensions  of  the  slate,  we  trust  that  we  are  not  inferior 
in  patriotic  feeling  to  the  professor,  and  that  we  can  pro«» 
pounce  a  *  God  save  the  church  and  king'  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  he ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  not,  like  him^ 
alarmed  by  the  theological  feuds  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  us.  The  conflict  of  religious  opinions  is  dangerous 
only  when  one  party  is  not  only  aniilnated  with  the  will,  but 
armed  with  the  power,  to  persecute  the  other.  Persecution^ 
by  causing  resistance,  might  lead  to  civil  broils.  But.theolo- 
gical  controversies,  though  the  several  disputants  may  call 
eaqh  other  harsh  and  opprobrious  names,  can  never  be  dan« 
gerous  as  long  as  they  are  confined  to  words^  and  the  state 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  to  preserve  itself  perfectly 
neutral  in  those  questions  which  agitate  the  dogmatical  pride 
or  the  fingry  passions  of  different  sects.    IMversities  of  fes 
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ligioas  opinions  are  often  favourable  to  political  tranquillity^  as 
they  abstract  the  attention  from  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  contentious  religionists^  who  are  disputing  about 
precedence  in  another  worlds  are  certainly  less  dangerous  than 
ambitious  politicians,  Who  are  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in 
this.  If  there  be  a  certain  portion  of  controversial,  asperity 
in  every  country,  we  think  that  it  is  better  on  the  whote  that 
it  should  expend  much  of  its  breath  upon  the  altar,  than  that  all 
tl|e  inflamitiable  matter  should  be  collected  round  the  throne.. 

We  are  behides  to  consider,  and  ii^e  former  authority  of  the 
professor  and  the  shade  of  his  learned  name  should  not  deter  us 
from  ^Considering,  that  diversities  of  religion,  which  he  repro- 
bates, though  they  may  sometimes  generate  error,  often  serve 
to  elicit  ihe  pure  light  of  truth.  Where  religious  sectff 
are  numerous,  religious  and  moral  topics  will  be  copiously 
discussed;  and,  though  in  this  discussion  passion  will  be. usu- 
ally found  to  have  more  sway  than  reason,  yet  the  cause  of 
truth  will  be  always,  more  or  less,  benefited  by  the  result. 
The  mere  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty  on  subjects  of  so 
much  importance  as  those  in  which  religious  controversies 
commionly  terminate,  will  of  itself  be  found  to  promote  in 
some  degree  the  mental  culture  of  rational  man.  We  are 
therefore  so  far  from  thinking  with  the  professor  that  dif- 
ferences of  religious  opinion  are  either  pernicious  in  them- 
selves, or  perilous  to  the  state,  that  we  esteem  them  to  be 
more  productive  of  good  than  of  evil ;  and  to  establish,  rather 
than  to  endanger,  our  political  security. 

After  the  professor  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies,  are  '  in  all  respects  conformable  with  the  sacred 
writings*,  we  were  not  unprepared  to  find  some  corollary 
follow  which  is  not  very  unfavourable  to /y^rsect^to/i.  If  the 
doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  &c. 
be  in  all  respects  conformable  with  the  Scriptures,  then  it 
follows  that  the  doctrines  of  other  churches,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  &,c.  of^  the  establish- 
ment, must  be  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures.  For  irre- 
concUeable  contradictious  cannot  be  conformable  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  far  as  the  Scriptures  are  made  a  criterion  of 
truth.  Truth  is  not  reconcileable  with  contradiction ;  and 
two  contradictory  opinions  cannot  both  be  true.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  establishment  be,  in  all  respects^  conformable 
with  the  Scriptures,  then  they  are  the  only  true,  and  all  others 
are  fiilse.  The  church  of  England,  therefore,  is  advanced  bjr 
4e  Margaret  professor  to  the  supreme  elevation  of  aii  in  fa  l- 
laSLfi  CHVRCH.  But  if  any  chtirch  be  deluded  bv  her  votaries*  ' 
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into  the  opinion  that  she  is  iftfaUible^  we  may  readily  conjeC*^ 
ture  the  practical  result  of  this  fallacious  supposition. 

That  church  which  calls  itself  infalUbte  will  not  easily 
endure  contradiction.  Any  opposition  to  its  doctrines  will  be  ^ 
considered  as,  an  insnlt  to  its  high  authority^  and  a  departure 
from  the  truth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.  If  assent  be 
not  freely  given  it  will  be  coerced, /or  the  good  of  the  of-- 
fthders  souL 

^  To  dissent/  says  the  professor,  ^  in  this  country ,  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  churchy  is  to  dissent  without 
dreal  came^*  We  almost  Judder  to  think  of  the  cotise* 
quinces  to  which  this  species  of  papal  bull  of  the  Margaret 
professor  wonld  infallibly  lead,  if  the  hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  £ngland  were  not  more  tolerant  than  the  once  renowseil 
translator  of  Michaelis. 

If  *  to  dissent  from  the  church  of  England^  he  *  to  dis*- 
sunt  without  a  real  cause/  the  next  inference  must  be,  that 
such  dissent  is  a  proper  object  of  legal  restraint.  The  pro^ 
fesfior  has  assumed  the  very  ground  on  which  fiery  zealots 
have  so  often  justified  their  tortures,  imprisonments,  and 
deaths.  When  Calvin  procured  Servetus  to  be  burned,  he 
thought  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Geneva  were  <  in 
all  respects  conformable  tdth  the  Scriptures/  and  when 
the  upright  uititrinitarian  dissented  from  them,  he  dissented 
in  the  language  of  the  professor  <  without  a  real  cause*  Such 
is  the  high-flown  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Marsh,  who  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  heretical  eiK>ugh  to  suppose  that  all  the  in-**; 
spiraticm  which  the  evangelists  possessed  consisted  in  sitting 
diown  at  a  desk,  like  attornies'  clerks,  and  copyii^  a  commont 
document.  But  the  sweets  of  the  Margaret  professorship^ 
and  perhaps  a  certain  lickerish  longing  ^fer  higher  honp^urs^ 
have  taught  the  subtle  theologue  better  things, — and  enabled 
him  to  discern  the  infallible  verity  of  the  thirty-nine  articles^ 
•  to  dissent  from  which  is  to  dissent  without  a  cause/ 

Thus  the  professor,  by  one  sweeping  clause,  has  passed  sen** 
tence  of  condemnation  on  every  dissenter,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, in  the  British  isles.  He  says  explicitly,  that  all  those 
persons  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  ^^iV 
sent  without  a  real  cause.  The  professor  therefore  must  im« 
pute  their  dissent  either  to  their  ignorance,  or  to  their  depra« 
vity.  But  we  would  ask  this  redoubted  champion  c^  in«- 
tolerance,  had  Doddridge,  and  Lardner,  and  Priestley,  or 
bad  Evanson,  and  Jebb,  and  Lindsey,  with  innumerable  other 
dissidents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  churchy  who  are  gone 
to  t)ieir  account,  neitlier  reason  nor  conscience  i  Dtd  they 
'  Aissent  wUhout  knowing  wky?    Was  their  oppositiea  .toi 
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ttiefen^s  of  the  establishment  caused  by  corropt  motives^  or. 
bj  insufficient  reasons  i  Is  the  Margaret  professor  a  man  of 
such  infinite  learnings  of  such  transcendent  geniusy  or  such  un« 
sullied  worth,  that  l>e  is  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
these  honoured  names^  and  to  call  every  wise  and  vighteoi:s 
dfissenter  before  his  inquisitorial  tribunal  f 

We  trust  that  We  are  as  warm  friends  to  the  real  iuteresti 
of  the  establishment  va  ^v,  professor  Marsh,  or  even  any 
aiember  of  the  hierarchjr,  though  we  have  never  luxuriated  in  M 
emoluments^  and  our  support  bas  always  been  gratuitous  and 
ttnbottghl,--^but,  we-will  never  tacitly  suffer  the  true  principled 
of  dissent  from  the  estabiishmeiit  to  be  reviled,  and  a  larg» 
and  most  respectable  body  of  religionists,  who  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  dissenters,  to  be  loaded  with  opprobrious  im-* 
ptttatioos,  and  to  be  told  that '  they  dissent  tsnthout  a  cau  eJ 
It  is  ft  matter  €>f  indifterence  to  us  by  whom  these  accusations 
are  adduced  and  these  calumnies  propagated.  .Wbekbef  the  ao* 
itior  be  secular  or  spiritual,  a  dvurchraan  or  a  layman,  a 
doctor  o#  divinity  in  his  pastoral  chair,  or  a  cobler  prating! 
theology  in  his  stall,  we  feel  it  our  duty  on  these  occasion*^ 
to  be  no  respecters  of  persons,  but  to  defend  not  only  th« 
reasonableness  but  the  duty  of  religious  dissent  when  k  it 
founded  on  knowledge,  and  enforced  by  conscience^  !# 
Ais  Margaret  professor  to  mount  tbe  pulpit  of  St.  Mar/s  ui' 
Cambrid^,  to  assert  that  all  dissent  from  the  doctriaes .  of 
the  church  of  £ngland  is  causeless,  and  to  lead  lus  au<iiCdr» 
to  infer  that  it  must  originate  in  ignorance,  in  prejndioe,  or  in 
wickedness  ?  This  is  such  a  specimen  of  dogmatical  aFtogaoctt 
as  we  should  hardfy  ha^e  expected  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  Voadeaters  of  Archbishop  Land,  in  the  times  of  Cbariea 
the  First,  and'much  less  firom  the  lips  of  a  learned  and  hitherto 
reputed  yery  free-thinking  theologue  in  this  ^liberal,  tolerant^. 
Qfid  enlightened  period.  Whatever  encomiums'  may  be  lavish* 
ed  on  the  erudition  of  the  translator  of  MichaeUs,  he  must 
henceforth  be  content  to  take  his  station  among  the  enemies 
of  religious  liberty.  We  do  not  know  what  the  professor 
nay  feel  on  this  addition  to  his  titie  ;  but  for  our  own  parts. 
We  would  not  merit  the  appellation  for  all  the  envoluments 
of  his  pension,  combined  with  those  of  his  professor* 
ihip. 

We  had  intended}  to  animadvert  on  some  other  passages  itk 
tfiese  lectures*,  particular Fy  on  that  notable  assertion  of  the 
professor^p.  113,  that  whatever  difference  may  exist  in<  tbe 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  they  '  all  dedart  with  one 
accord  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  and  the  doctrine  of 
ifke  ^t^nement  by  Jesus  Christ;'  but  we  sball  prol^Iy  have 
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occasion  to  expatiate  on  tliej*e  subjects^  when  the  professor 
puMishes  his  next  course  of  lectures.  We  shall  here  only  remark 
on  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  adduced,  that,  if  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  IVinity,  8cc,  be  so  demonstrably  clear,  and  90  Hn* 
antbiguously  expressed  iri  the  Scriptures,  why  should  it  haye 
iieemed  so  dark  and  dubious  to  the  quick-sightedness  of 
{iewton  and  of  Locke  i  and  why  is  it  so  generally  found  that 
the.  more  intimately  a  scholar  is  versed  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Sciptures  (unless  he  happen  unfortunately  to  hold  a 
Margaret  professorship),  the  more  £xedly  convinced  he  usu- 
ally becomes  that  these  doctrines  are  not  only  not  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  are  most  essentially  and  diaoaietrically 
opposite  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  2  In- 
deed/this  is  so  clear,  that  the  most  juvenile  theologue  might 
safely  maintain  the  converse  of  the  professor*^  propositioo 
«g9inst  him,  or  against  any,  or  against  all,  the  professors  in 
Christeodom. 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  but  we  are  forced  to  remark  be- 
fore we  conclude  our  strictures  on  these  lectures,  that 
.  they  are,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  totally  imworthy  the  well* 
earned  celebrity  which  the  author  obtained  by  the  translatioQ 
of  Micbaelis.  Very  little  but  the  compilation  of  trite  and  com* 
mon^place  learning  appears  in  any  part  of  the  work ;  and. 
We  most  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  not  found  a  single 
sentence  in  the  whole,  which  exhibits  one  trace  of  that  su« 
perior  ability  which  we  were  wont  to  ascribe  to  the  translator 
of  MJobaelis.  But  Dr.  Marsh,  the  translator  of  Michaelis, 
and  Dr.  Marsh  the  Margaret  professor,  appear  to  be  suck 
totally  distinct  persons,  that  we  do  not  know  how,  even  by  a 
stretch  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  to  establish  their  iden- 
tity. The  strictures  which  we  apply  to  the  one  we  do  not 
consider  by  any  means  applicable  to  the  other. 

If  a  man,  from  motives  which  we  shall  not  name,  orally  or 
verbally  defends  what  he  does  not  thoroughly  and  cordiaUy 
approve,  a  certain  vapid  imbecility  will  be  apparent  in  the 
effort,  which  no  subtlety  can  disguise,  no  artifice  conceal. 
What  most  energizes  the  mind,  and  gives  indeed  double  elas- 
ticity to  its  powers,  is  the  empassioned  love  of  truth,  divested 
of  any  impure  mixture,  of  interest  or  ambition.  Those  who 
have  loved  truth,  and  who  have  spoken,  have  written,  and 
suffered  in  ber  defence,  have  loved  her  for  her  own  sake^ 
and  have  adhered  to  her  in  indigence  and  misfortune,  as  a  stajr 
10  life  and  a  hope  in  death. 
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Art*  lV,*-**«rA^  Husband  and  the  Lov^r,  ah  hhioficai  and[ 
moral  Romance.    3  voh.    "London;  Lackington^  ISOft.,  \ 

THE'herdine  df  this  romance  ia^  represented  as  an  qrpliaa^ 
placed  under  the  protection  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  by 
her  father  the  count  de  Montresor,  who  died  in  the  iSeld  ^( . 
honour.     The  mother  of  our  heroine,  who  had  passed'  her  i 
ioraiicj'  in  the  coiirt  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain^  and  received  maby ' 
marks,  of  kindness  iiom  Aune  of  Austria,  survives  her  husBaMb 
but  a  few  months.     Her  daughter,  the  yonn§  S^bina^  sHto'^ 
leaves, 0  the  sole  .charge  of. prince  Charles  bf  Lorraine,  whA",' ' 
forspipe  years  lets  her  remain  at  the  c/hateau  de  Montresoi^' 
under  the  care  of  a  father  Theodore  and  a  confidential  serv'irt^  * 
of  h^r  late  modier.     When  she  is  old  enough  to  be  introduced^*] 
he  presents  her  to  the  qileen  mother,  as  the  child  of  one  whom '. 
she  had  <mcd  hondured  with  her  friendship.  The  queeif  placei\. 
heru^der  the  tare  of  the  Baroness  de  Bonneville,  till  she  ^nds.i 
astritable  match  for  her.  .  This  is  soon  done,  and  the  M^rqqis . 
de  firiscacier  is  the  person  fixed  upon  by  the  king  fqr  the  hu^.t 
band  of  Sabina.     Tlie  story  commences  with  two  letters  frotnn 
father  Theodore  to  prince  Charles,  regretting  the  plan  which 
h^  had  adppted  for  His  protegee.     Sabina  being  anxious<t<y 
know  jifomething  about  the  marquis  de  Briscacier,  is  tempted  ; 
by  |ier  maid  Camilla,  to  go>  unknown  to  the  baroness,  to' a  fdi^- 
tune-teller,  called  the  Egyptian  Sibyl,  to  cast  her  nativity,  Thi 
d^dription  of  the  sibyl  is  not  ill .  drawn,  as  the  following  e^*., 
tract Dviti  shew.  '  ./.',] 

'  You  must  remember,  said  Sabina/  to  her  maid  Camilla,  *  with  ' 
what  reluctance  I  followed  her  emissary,  when  informed  that  I 
c^uld  only  h^  admitted  alone  into  her  apartment ;  ^nd  had  you 
not  ipade  m^  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  leaving  thie  house,  With*-- 
out  agconiplishing  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  encountered  so  ^ 
many  difficulties  to  reach  it,  I  should  have  positively  refused  to 
follow  her.  She  led  roe  up  several  flights  of  steps,  when,  after 
passing  through  a  long  narrow  passage,  lighted  only  tyy  a'  single 
)amp^  we  stopped  opposite  a  closed  door.     My  conductor  •thrice 

knocked  distinctly  on  it,  a  hollow  voice  frana-widsiii^axdlaim^d 

"  Enter  1**  ^  on  which   tlie  .door,  untouched,  flew  opefri :  my  >CBa^ 
pinion  grasping   my  ai-m,  led,  pr  rather   dragged  )ite  fcniQ  tb^j 
middle  '6f  the  chamber,  and  instantly,  disapptapi^gy*  the'  dbof 
closed  wiA  a  noise  which  made  me  start.  I  cast  neyp^eyeys  around 
me,  and  perceived  tjiat  tlie  walU  were  hung  with  bJack,on  which. , 
were  described  various  incomprehensihle    figures ;  spheres,  te7 
lescopea,  with  &kii?s  of  hideous  animals,  \vere  confusedly  scatter-,', 
cd  about.    The  obscurity  which  'perv^dfed  the  apartment  on  my' 
first  entrance  was  gradually  succ«eeded  by  the  most  brilliant  ilr 
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luminatioD  ;  ancl  directing  my  eyes  to  the  upper  end/ 1  espied, 
•cated  at  citable, on  which  were  placed  pens,  ink,  paper^  books, 
and  curious  instruments^  a  venerable  %ure«  whose  countenance, 
expressed  the  most  impenetrable  g^ravity.  She  was  clad  in  black, 
and  held  hi  her  hand  a  white  wand,  with  which  she  waved  oieio 
approach.  I  certainly  felt  myself  impressed  with  awe.and  tcr* 
ror«  by  the  solenmity  and  stillness  which  reigned  around ;  and 
it  was  with  sensations,  which  scarcely  permitted  me  to  breathe, 
that  I  obeyed  her  mysterious  command.  I  had  advanced  to 
witbiQ  a  few  paces  of  the  place  where  she  sat,  when  she  pointed 
with  her  wand  to  a  circle  described  around  her,  motioning  me  to ' 
st^i^  I  complied;  when  rising,  she  approached  me,  and  stretched 
otuiith^  brown  and  shrivelled  arm.  In  obedience  to  her  silent  di- 
rection  I  had  drawn  off  my  glove,  and  presented  her  my  hand  ; 
sHefi^ed  her  wildly  penetrating  eyes  on  it,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  the  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  preserved,  when 
the  sentence  that  hovered  on  her  lips  was  suspended  by  a  tre-» 
mendou§  clap  of  thunder.  It  broke  over  our  heads  with  a.  crash 
so  terrific,  as  for  a  few  seconds  to  deprive  me  of  all  consciousness; 
but  eradtially  it  rolled  oflP— its  awful  rumbling  became  fainter, 
tnd  fainter,  till  it  quite  died  away.  The  sibyl  then  grasping  the 
trembling  fingers,  which  she  still  detained,  thus  addressed 
me: 

•  I^ng  IS  the  line  of  misfortune  which  thy  palm  exhibits.    The 
/  falal  sisters  are,e'en  now,  employed  in  weaving  the  dark  -thread 

of  t,by  destiny,  and  ere  Luna  shall  thrice  become  a  crescent,  thy 
heart,  yet  uncorrbded  by  grief,  shall  feel  its  first  approu<jhes,  by 
Tecetviiig  at  once  the  arrows  of  love  and  sorrow. 

*  I  started,  and  would  have  withdrawn  ray  band,  but  foreibly 
detaining  it,  she  continued—'*  Lady,  thou  art  young  and  tnno-. . 
cent,  and  know  not  yet  the  waywardness  of  the  female  heart ; 
thine  will  betray  thee,  and  rejecting  him  whom  thou  art  bound 
to  love,  it  will  became  the  victim  of  him  it  should  disdain.''  I 
was  about  to  address  her,  but^with  decision  she  said,  *^  Lady,  I 
have  done!'  Immediately  waving  her  wand  the  door  again  flew 
4>peD,  my  former  suide  appeared,  and  led  me  back  to  the  room 
in  which  I  had  left  you.' 

On  her  return  from  the  sibyl  with  her  maid  Camilla,  she  is 
imuited  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  rescued  by 
a  youth,  who  conducts  them  to  bis  hotel  till  he  procures  them  a 
sa&  escort.  Whilst  waiting  for  his  return,  they  overhear  a 
eouremtion  between  two  gentlemen,  in  which  one  is  relating 
to  his  brother  Sabma  s  history,  and  acquainting  him  with  the 
iirtention  of  the  kill's  giving  a  splendid  tournament  in  honour 
of  her  marriage  with  his  favourite,  the  marquis  de  Briscacier. 
These  gentlemen  prove  Polish  noblemen,  travelling  incog,  and 
the  cavalier,  who  rescued  Sabioa^  a  cou^n,  by  the'  name 
f  f  ^pieha^  a  lively  character.     Well,  the   lady  Sdbina  is 
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introduced  to  thd  hiarquisy  and  marries  him^  tbe  touma^ 
ment  commences^  and  the  dresses  and  decorations  are  in 
the  costume  of  the  several  nations  they  represented.    Amongst 
the  nuniber  of  noblesse  who  enter  the  lists,  is  Don  Jaan,  the 
natural  son  of  the  queen's  brother,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
Marcoman.     Next  came  the  king's  brother.  Monsieur,  whose 
ctfeminate  taste  displaiyed  itself  in  a  Moorish  habH  of  great 
richness;  and  we  are  told  by  St.  Simon/that  ihis  eiFeminacj 
was  much  encouraged  by  the  queen.  '  La  reine  sa  mere  aimoit 
a  le  voir  habiII6  en  fiile,  et  permettoit  qu'il  se  montr&t  ainsi 
publicment/  ehtour^  de  Jeunes   Courtisans  travestis   com- 
me  hit.'      We  next  have  a  description   of  a  far  different 
character,  the.  great   Cond^,  habited  in  the  Spanish  style,' 
wearing    the  hat    ornamented   with  a  profusion    of  white 
feathers,  which  our  author  tells  us  was  the  leading  signal  to 
victory  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Rocroi.    The  count  de 
Chalillon  also  appears  in  a  Swedish  dress.    The  gay,  the  wit- 
ty, and  the  dissipated  count  de  Grammont  is  beheld  in  the  cos- ' 
tume  of  England,  from  which  he  had  lately  returned.     The  : 
viscount  Turenne,  clad  in  the  ancient  German  garb,  next  pre-  \ 
sents   himself.     Courtenai,  the  degenerate  scion  of  a  noble' 
stock,  is  reluctaMljf  forced  into  the  field  by  the  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine.   The  summons  was  just  going  to  be  given  for  the 
knights  trying  their  arms, 

'  when  suddenly  three  strangers  appeared,  hastening  full  speed 
towai*d  the  field.' 

'  As  ihey  approached  within  sight,  all  eyes  were  attracted  bjfj 
the  two  foremost,  and  fixed  in  admiration  of  tbe  superior  noble- 
ness and  majcPty  of  their  figures,   the  splendour  of  their  dress« 
and  the  unrivalled  grace  with  which  they  managed  their  fiery  ' 
coursers;*  which  we  are  told  were '  milk  white  Arabs.' 

N^xt  foHows  the  account  of  the  knights  in  the  ancient  Po- 
lish costume : 

'  Thc-firsit  knight  possessed  a  tall  and  exquisitely  formed  figure; 
bis  face  was  a  fine  oval,  his  features  regular,  his  aquiline  nose 
gave  disunity  to  a  frank  and  o|)en  countenance,*  his  dark  eyes 
were  full  of  fire  and  sensibility;  and  there  was  a  loftiness  and 
grandeur  in  bis  air  and  mangier,  which  irresistibly  inspired  re-' 
«pect  and  admiration.  Tbe  shield  of  this  knight  exhibited  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  whos^  features  were  concealed  by  a  veil »  which 
a  flying  Cupid  was  extending  its  little  band  to  seize,  and  round 
it  were  these  words-— "Love  shall  lilt  it." 

This,  knight,  on  entering  tbe  lists,  performs  wonders  with  the 

■  ^   .    I  I     I  ■         ■■■  m^,    ■■■  ,  ...  ....       I  ■.     ■ ■  -•■ 

*  Tlie  detcriptiM  of  this  dittinguished  chevalier  is  etrictly  historical. 
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greatest  ea3e  apd  most  infinite  grace  ;  he. even  vaoquishee  the 
great  Conde.  Tlie  judges  of  (lie  tpwrnameiit  conduct  the 
KpJ^iptlie  pavilion,  in  vvhkh  Subina  is  seated  as  the  lady  of 
the  fete;  she  is  in  the  act  of  placing  ihc  prize  over,  hi* 
iieck,*  \vhei\  her  husband  enters,  and  discovers  in  the  perspii 
oi'  the  strantjer  Jiis  preserver  in  an  adventure  he  had  with 
sonje  banditti  ii^  a  cavern,  into  \*hic?h  he  was  deco}ed  by  a 
dpg  trained  for  the^^purpos?.  After  tliis  j  ecognition,  the  Pole 
i&  called  the  Knight  of  die  Cavern,  tt  also  appears,  that  th,e 
knight  of  ihe  ^cavern  is  no  other  thau  the  chevalier^  whom  Sa- 
bma,  on  tliejiiffhtsji^  went  to  the  Egyptian  sibyl,  oyer-hears 
relating  to  his  brotlier  the  account  of  her  marriage  to  the^ 
ni^irquis  de  BrK»cacier.  v 

\^s  the  queen  and  court  are  returning  from  the  field,  they 
afe  met  by  a  courier  from  the  army,  who  delivers,  a  packet  to^ 
th.^jhi^rquisj, 'the  cqutents  of  which  oJblige  him  to  quit  hi» 
brjdp  and  all  the  gayeties  of  the  court,  to  quell  an  alarming, 
niytipy  which  had  broken  out  in  the  army.  The  marquis  pre- 
fqs'jthe  duty  lie  owes  his  military  character,  and  aftejr  arrang- 
iiig  .livery  ihin^,  he  condiifcts  his  bride  to  his  chateau,  and  leaves 
hjr  ip.  epjpy  Uie  splendid  exhibitions  which  are  prepared. at 
thf  fcourt  in  honour  of  their  marriage.  He  engages  the  ha* 
r^q^ss  IJofineyille  to  be  her  companion.  Th^n  follow  de- 
scriptions of  Ijalls,  masquerades,  water  p^rties^  archery, &c.  &c*. 
in  which  the  knight  of  the  cavern  acts  jx  very  distinguishing 
pfrit,  arid'Ss  the  moit  €»l€gant  personage  amongst  the  nitmer^ 
oils  Tioh/esse,  He  is  also  enab' ;d  to  visit  the  marchionef^s, 
through  the  means  of  the  baroness  Bonneville;  an  intimacy 
consequently  takes  place  at  the  marquis's  chateau  between  the ' 
kfnght  o'f  the  cavern,  his  brother  the  count  Olesko,  and  the 
chevalier  Sapieha.  This  intimacy  is  matured  into  friendship; 
as  the  marquis  is  still  detained  from  his  bride,  every  op- 
pcKPtuflityiisiafforded  to  those  friends  of  spending  as  much  of 
their  time  together  as  possible ;  and  as  the  marchioness  19 
under  Uw;  care  of  the  good  barones?,  who  is  described  as  an 
excellent  motherly  woman,  who  enters  into  their  amuse- 
ments, See.  time  glides  away  very  charmingly  and  impercep- 
.tibly.  IJut  love,  almighty  love  !  is  so  very  cruel  as  to  creep 
into  the  bosom  of  tiie  all  innocent  and  accomplished  Sabina^ 
\i:hich  ,sii^  as  inuQceetly  takes  (as  a  married  woman  ought) 
for  profound  frietnlskip^  The  knight  who  excites  those  feel- 
ings, has  art  enoi^h  to  make  her  believe  that  he  is  attached  to 
a  lady  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  picture  of  the  veiled  fair 
he  bb^  on  his  shield.  Hence  spring  the  disasters  and  the 
.  interest  of  the  tale.  The  knight,  who  is  for  ever  at  the  el^i- 
^ovv  of  Sabma,  accompames  her  on  the  water  '^to  the  isle-  of 
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Pheasants,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bidassoa.'  Going  a 
little  too  far  they  are  overtaken  in  a  storm,  and  tlie  knight 
rescues  Sabina,  who  tips  overboard.  They  are  both  pre- 
served, and  after  a  declaration  of  the  most  violent  love  on  the 
part  of  the  knight,  Sabina  grows,  very  grave,  the  gentjcman 
is  seized  with  a  fever^  and  all .  is  unhappiness  and  confusion. 
The  knight  recovers,  anpl  Sabina,  with  all  possible  timidit^y^ 
plays  to  biai  on  the  harp,  sings  his  favourite  airs,  and  niakey 
herself  as  agreeable  as.  friendship  and  a  warm  heart  call  de- 
sire. But  our  readers  will  observe,  that  ^Ad'c/Zcf  not  know 
she  loved;  no,  it  was  frietaiship,  pure,  immaculatejriendship. 
However,  after  a  time,  the  ■  knight  and  his  companions  are 
summoned  home ; — he  previously  accompanies  Sabina  to 
their  favourite  pavilion,  where^  after  a  vast  deal  of  tine  senti- 
*  ment,  we  are  told 

•  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  heart-struck  marchioness,  in 
the  overwhelming  idea  that,  with  the  fleeting  moment,  her  lover 
would  be  lost  to  her  for  ever,  forgot  all  but  him  :— and,  to  the  de- 
lirium of  his  passion,  sacrificed  her  vows— her  honour — her  future 
•peace — herself!' 

So,  gentle  reader,  after  a  vast  bustle  and  fuss  dhoutfriend-' 
thip  and  decorum  in  the  young  marchioness,  it  conies  to  the 
old  story;  a  tale  of  seduction!  The  knight  departs,  and  the 
•  marchioness,  frantic  with  grief  and  remorse,  writes  to  her  hus- 
band to  acquaint  him  with  her  adultery  and  his  dishonour.  She 
is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a  violent  illness,  and  is  only 
persuaded  to  bear  the  load  of  life  from  the  generous  conduct 
of  her  husband, '  who  resolves  on  making  a  noble  sacrifice  of 
his  own  feelings,  and  with  his  beneiicent  hand,  raise  the 
drooping  flower.' 

The  marquis  therefore  plans  a  divorce;  he  endeavours  to 
find  out  the  seducer  of  his  lady  and  propose  a  mafriage  bei- 
tween  them  :  but  the  mystery  in  which  the  knight  of  the  ca- 
vern is  involved  frustrates  these  generous  intentions.  In  all 
due  time  a  son  is  born,  which  passes  for  the  marquis's  heir, 
and  months  and  years  pass  on  without  Sabina  knowing  who 
is  the  father  of  the  boy,  but  experiencing  the.  most  fraternal 
and  noble  attentions  and  tenderness  from  her  injured  husb^u^^ 
while  she  herself  suffers  the  most  acute  remorse. 

The  marquis  dies  suddenly,  and  leaves  a>  paper,  .iBforming 
Sabina  |hat  her  lover  and  the  father  of  her  son  is  no  less  a 
persofiage  than  the  great  Sobieski,  king  of  Poknd.  *  We  wM 
quote  the  letter.  ' 

'Should  you  not6urvi)re;.ibe  .writer <of  these  linesj sweet  and 
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b(;loved  Sabina,  you  will  quit  this  worU>  doubtful  of  bis  bonour  < 
and  intejjrity  ! — Afflicting  idea  ! 

*  He  once  gave  you  a  solemiijproniise  to  execute,  if  possible, 
a  project  for  your  happiness  ! — ^That  project  remains  unexecuted ! 
— ^but  from  no  failure  on  his  part. 

*  During  his  life,  he  has  rather  chosen  to  endiire  the  severe 
pain  of  believing  you  have  attributed  to  him  the  disappointment 
of  your  hopes,  than  that  you  should  be  aware  you  owe  it  solely 
to  a  cause,  which  must  inflict  tenfold  sorrow  on  yourself. 

^  Thus  far  has  his  tenderness  for  you  actuated  him.  He  has 
been  encouraged  also  by  the  knowledge,  that  he  still  possessed  the 
power  of  exculpating  himself  in  your  eyes. 

<  But  when  death  has  deprived  him  of  that  power,  were  be  not 
'  to  leave  behind  him  this  transcript  of  his  conduct,  you,  whom 
be  so  sincerely  loves,  must  ever  consider  it  with  suspicion,  too 
injurious  to  bis  memory  for  him  to  support  the  thought! 

'  Yet  learn,  Sabina !  that  tenderly  as  he  has  loved  you,  an  at- 
tachment, the  most  enthusiastic,  once  subsisted  between  bim  and 
an  unfortunate. object,  not  less  fascinating  to  his  then  young  heart 
than  you  have  proved  to  his  maturer  judgment !  The  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  her  relatives  tore  her  from  him  ;  ftnd,  reckless  of  her 
happiness,  by  forcing  her  into  the  arms  of  one  who  possessed  not 
her  affection,  they  ensured  her  misery  !  It  was  with  frantic  de- 
spair be  learnt  this  afflicting  event ;  and  too  late  did  her  ill-judg- 
ing friends  repent  their  conduct.  The  sweet  sufferer,  thus  snatchy 
ed  from  the  object  of  her  innocent  love,  and  subjected  to  the  al- 
ternate fits  of  ill  humour,  ur  passionate  endearments  of  him  she 
hated,  sunk  an  early  victim  to  the  grave — and  left,  on  her  lover*i 
mind,  an  impression  of  grief  and  regret  the  most  profound. 

*  From  that  period,  till  the  one  he  first  saw  you,  he  had  sedu- 
lously shunned  your  whole  sex ;  devoting  himself  entirely  to  tbe 
profession  of  arms.  In  you,  her  treasured  image  appeared  to  his 
delighted  fancy  again  revived  !*— and  he  dared  indulge  the  hoper 

'It  was  the  deep  horror  thus  early  ini^pired  for  compulsitory 
marriages,  that  actuated  my  conduct  towards  yourself,  on  my 
return  to  the  chateau  de  Briscacier:  for  so  young  were  you — so 
short  had  been  our  acquaintance  previous  to  the  fatal  ceremony, 
that  I  felt  it  impossible  I  could  have  been  the  object  of  your 
choice  ;  and  I  resolved  to  s}i«re  niystlf  the  torture  of  knowing, 
.^hat  I  bad  been  instrumental  in  affixing  misery  on  a  second  in- 
teresting being :  since,  however  different  the  cause,  the  effect 
would  have  been  similar. 

*  The  name  and  condition  of  my  envied  rival  were,  by  a  sin<»  . 
guiar  chance,  discovered  to  me ;  and  I  at  tfaf  same  time  learnt 
thai  }kp  was  o»  bis  way  to  Poland,  which  «as  his  country.  To  & 
iriendf  who  was  then  in  an  official.situation^  residing  at  that 
court,  and  on  whose  discretion  I  could  implicitly  rely,  I  entrusted 
the  plan  I  have  since  detailed  to  you  ;  his  well-known  delicacy 
pointing  bim  out  as  the  fittest  persoq  I  coaid  h^ye  sele<!ted,  to 
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enter  en  a  subject  so  nke,  with  your  lot er : — but  befd^e  my  in* 
^tractions  reached  my  friend^  that  lover,  who  bad  founds  4m  M% 
arrival  bis  father  already  dea(l,  was,  with  bis  brother^  gone  lo 
Constantinople. — Thus,  for  a  time,  were  my  eager  wishea  poA- 
poned  ! — ^The  letter  I  received  on  the  evening  prior  to  my  fifat 
quilting  the  chateau  de  Montresor,  conveyed  to  me  this  intelli- 
gence. Still  was  I  not  discouraged; — ^a  few  months  delay  was 
all  I  then  bad  to  regret. 

*  Ere  the  return  of  my  rival;  my  friend  was,  for  a  short  time, 
recalled  from  Poland  ;  and,  on  resuming  his  statidh  there,  found 
that  he,  whom,  for  my  sake,  he  was  so  desirous  of  encountering, 
bad  passed  a  short  time,  during  his  absence,  in  Warsaw,  and  was> 
then  gone,  as  a  voluntary  hoatage  for  his  country,  to  that  of  the 
Tartars  l-r-Thus  were  our  views  a  second  time  frustrated. 

*  Judge,  dearest  Sabina,  with  what  feelings  1  afterwards  leartit 
that,  on  his  revisiting  his  country,  an  obstacle  opposed  My 
hopes,  of  which  I  little  dreamed  !  That  man,  whose  fate  I  so 
greatly  envied,  in  being  loved  by  you,  was  on  the  point  of  inar*' 
riage  with  another  V       , 

Sabina  meekly  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven, 
fi^mained,  for  some  time  in  speechless  agitation; — then,  in 
a  voice,  tremulous  from  emotion,  she  said, 

*  It  has  pleased  TJ^ee,  that  I  should  drink,  even  to  the  vefy 
dregs,  my  bitter  cup  of  life! — ^Thy  will  be  done.' 

Tlie  marquis's  letter  thus  concluded :— ' 

^  In  a  case  so  little  foreseen  and  detieale,  my  friend  preserved 
silence  towards  him ;  and  still  ignorant  of  my  designs  In  his  fo* 
vour,  be  pronounced  thuse  vows,  which  separated  you  for 
ever! 

*  Never  could  I  resolve  on  informing  you  of  an  event,  which 
I  knew  must  so  inBnitely  shock  you — yet  which  could  alone  ex* 
plain  my  seeming  want  of  probity.  Rather  have  I  preferred 
evincing  my  genuine  tenderness,  by  preserving  even  at  this 
price,  the  fatal  secret.  *        •        *        •        •        •        • 

'  Had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  conferred  on  me  the  power 
of  constituting  your  happiness,  mine  would  have  been  secured  !~^ 
As  it  is,  I  feel  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  what  I  coMld  do 
to  ensure  it,  has  been  by  me  performed. 

*  May  that  lovely  boy,  whose  birth  has  cost  so  many  tears  to 
his  enchanting  mother,  amply  compensate  to  her  for  all  the  ser« 
row  she  has  su£ferod ! — and,  by  his  filial  tenderness,  teach  her  lo 
live  again  in  him  1' 

Soon  after  Sabina  dies,  leavirig^her  son  to  the  care  of  princ« 
CharltiS  of  £4orraine  and  father  Theodore,  find  restoring  to  the 
m^rqtiis'a  nephew  the  estatea  he  had  I^ft.    Prince  Charies  of 
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..JxNrmiiie  i^vesSabiua's  son  (wlio  is  named  Sidney)  a  com« 
.jliission,  and  accompanies  him  to  Vienna  to  oppose  tKe  Ot- 
1  toman  forces.  Tbe  JSmperor  Leopold  persuades  Sobieski  to 
become  his  ally,  and  prince  Charles  forms  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing Sidney  to  his  father^  and  claiming  his  protection.  Tliis 
he  attains^  and  an  explanation  takes  place  in  the  tent  of  princ6 
paries.  When  Sobieski  is  first  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
victim,  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  whom  he  acknowledges,  he 
also  explains  in  his  turn,  and,  in  a .  great  measure,  exteniiates 
his  conduct  towards  Sabina,  by  detailing  his  life,  and  the  va- 
rious circumstances  that  precluded  his  return  to   Frftiice,  as- 

*  ifvell  as  his  ignoiance  of  the  intention  of  the  marquis  de  Bris* 
cacier  iu  his  favour,  and  therefore  complies  with  his  mother's 

*  wishes,  in  taking  a  partner  to  his  throne.  Sidney  is  properly 
received  and  provided  for,  marries  a  cousin,  and  retires  to  his 
mother's  estate  in  France,  &c. 

The  story  of  Sidney  StLnhope  and  her  daughter,  is  interest- 
.  ing,  and  the  characters  of  the  baronc»:,s  de  Bonneville  and  the 
generous  Sapieha,  with  that  of  the  marquis  de  Briscacier,  are 
not  ill  executed.  The  work  itself  is  much  interspersed  wilh 
listorical  facts,  some  of  which,  to  novel  readers,  will.be 
thought  tedious ;  nor  can  we  pass  any  eulogy  on  the  moral 
tendencies  of  the  present  publication.  With  young  minds  the 
perusal  is  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  mischief  than  of 
benefit. 


Art.  V. — u4necdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books.  Bu 
the  Rez<  WilHam  Be/oe,  Translator  of  Herodotus,  iic 
Vol:  III.     London,  Rivington,  1808.    'Ss, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  originating  in  knowledge,  and  con- 
ducted with  taue  and  skill,  is  a  respectable  branch  of  learning, 
though  bibliographical  books  may  be  an  inferior  sort  of  li- 
terary mauut  ^ture,  made  up;  after  running  the  ey^  over  cata- 
1  ogues,  and  drinking  silently  from  other  people's  springs. 

In  the  scale  of  bibliographical  writers,  however,  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  assign  Mr  Beloe's  place.  Let  it  suffice  just 
•to  announce,  that  the  present  volume  is  the  last  of  three,  that 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  tii'o  more,  and  that  the  author  has 
prepared  an  appendix,  which  will  contain  corrections  and 
additions  to  his  former  volumes. 

To  begin  with  the  Greek  books^  We  begin  here,  thinking 
it; most  regular,  at  least  as  more  agreeable  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  BtBloe'fl^ccount  comprehends  Qreek  books  from  i476 
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to  1500;  1  with  a  date,  ^  sipc  anno,  p,  apiid  A.[dam«  Thjs 
proceeds  regularly  from  p.  149  to  p.  217.  He  then  breaks 
off  to  give  an  account  of  early  editions  of  Virgil>  and  then 
again  passes  to  a  brief  account  of  early  printers.  He  returns 
to  his  Greek,  p^  309,  and  describes  Greek  books  of  the  loth 
century  in  capital  letters  txiSiO.  In  the  middle  of  the  volume, 
iietween  *  the  life  of  Josme  of  the  Crosse'  and  Wilson's  Bibte', 
we  huve  the  Alexandrian  AIS.  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  ^fallen  into  the  ranks  among  bis  biblicak  or  his  Greek 
tM>oks. 

This  accotmt^  however^  of  Greek  books,  though  not  con- 
taimng  any  thing  materially  new,  is,  in  our  opinion;  the  most 
kiterestii^  and  useful  part  of  this  volume ;  and  the  account 
more  particularly  of  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Homer  is  dii- 
criminating  and  just.  Mr.  Beloe  informs  us,  there  is  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  collection  of  '  Earl  Spencer,  the  bishop  of  RoL 
cbester,^  and  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Raine,  of  the  Charter- 
house/.'Should  he  not  also  have  added  that  there  is  one  m 
the  .Bodleian  library  and  the  British  Museum?  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  distinguished  persons  above  mentioned  is  - 
certainly  creditable  t6  Mr.  Beloe;  and  such  gentlemen,  in 
their  literary  characters,  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  respect ;  ' 
but  bibliographical  works  should  aim  to  be  useful,  rather  than 
complimentary,  as  they  are  addressed  to  inquirers  who  would 
be  betiet  satisfied  in  being  informed  that  such  an  edition 
is  lodged  in  a  public  library,  where  it  may  be  perusejl  by  the 
public,  and  examined  ^t  leisure,  th^n  that  it  is  in  the  collection 
of  a  private  gentleman,  where  it  may  not  be  accessible,  at 
least  only  to  a  few  friends.  This  hint  is  dropped  in  reference 
to  the  general  character  of  this  volume.  The  words  quoted 
by  Mr.  Beloe  from  Maittaire  we  shall  quote  again,  not  merely 
as  a  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Editio  Princeps  of 
Homer,  but  as  a  {specimen  of  excellent  remark,  in  reference 
to  that  edition. 

*  Maittaire,  who  unlike  the  generality  of  bibliographers,  it 
not  contented  with  giving  a  firy  and  accurate  description  of  the 
book  before  him,  but  improves  u$  by  his  learning  and  interests 
ws  by  his  taste,  is  elevated  ahnost  to  rapfure  when  speaking  of 
this  first  Homer..  '^  Milan,*'  he  observes,  '^  and  Venice,  had 
some  reason  to  be  proud,  as  having  produced  the  first  Greek 
books,  but  Florence  CQuld  ^ot  bear  to  be  outdone  (ervbuit 
vincij,  and  accordingly  produced  what  made  ample  amends  for 
her  delay,  '   '  -    * 

'  What  had*  hitherto  been  done  in  Greek  typography  might 
be«aid  to  resembre  Might  skirmishings  before  a  great  battle  -for 
what  id  a  single  slicrf  compared  with  the  fulness  of  the  haryest  ? 
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What  is  the  GraiQinar  ofLascaris  compared  with  the  Homer  of 
Florence  ?  Whilst  other  cities  were  making  feeble  and  immature 
efforts  on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  karning^,  Florence,  by  on6 
mighty  eflbft,  arrived  at  once  at  the  summit,  and  produced  what 
'defied  all  competition.'' 

Mr.  Beloe  expr«ssei)  a  difference  in  opiiuoii  from  Panzer 
and  other  writers,  relative  to  Bernardus  Nerlius,  the  author  of 
the  Lfltin  epistle  prefixed  to  thi»  edition,  ^  vvbo  ha«  ustiaiiy 
been  supposed  with  his  brother  Neris,  to  liave  been  ibe; 
printer  of  tht»  book/  Mr.  B.  supposes  them  to  have  been* 
men  of  rank  and  learning.  His  opinion  seema  right;  thougb 
his  reasons  are  not  quite  conclusive.  The  first  printers  were 
Bien  of  respectability  and  learning,  qualified  to  wrile  Ieis  good 
Latin  prefaces  as  this>  and  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  and  m  the 
liabit  too  of  receiving  as  handsome  compliments,,  as  Nerliua 
here  receives  from  Chalcoridytas,  in  bis  Greek  preface,  as 
witness  the  Aldi.and  the  Stephaoiand  others.  The  Col<iplioii 
at  the  end  certainly  confirms  and  decides  the  opinion :  it  ia 
the  language  adopted  in  Colophons  to  distinguish  the  patron 
of  literature  from  the  mere  printer.  A9a}<vfA»ri.  fMw  rm*  tvytww 
xAfi  ayaMbf9  ap^fut  nai  ttn^t  ^070(;{  £A^^n»lrf  o'^yidtwr  fft^fttp^u  Jta*  NiipfM 

SeeihgJlexandrian  MS.in  M  r .  Beloe's  table  of  conteDt»,know- 
iDg  that  this  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  MSS«  and  by 
many  the  most  valuable  Greek  MS.  any  where  extant,  and 
that  Ml*.  Beloe,  formerly  one  of  the  librarians  in  the  British 
Museum  (where  this  MS.  is  lodged)  could  at  any  time 
gain  access  to  it,  we  naturally  looked  for  some  agreeable  ia- 
formation :  how  were  we  disappoiiUed  in  finding  nothing  but 
the  follow  ing  account  I 


"O   ' 


'  Ten  copies  only, of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Testament  in  the  British  Museum  were  piinted  upon  vdhim'. 
They  were  subscribed  for  by  the  following  individuaU:  his 
majesty,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Peachy,  Mr.  Bur- 
tell,  Rev.  Mr.  Cracherode,  Uev.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Jackson,  AJr. 
Nicolls  (Qr.  Nicol),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lort. 

Br.  Lort*s  copy  w^is  purchased  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Mr.  Jackson^s  copy  was  bold  by  auctiou  at  Leigh  and  SotbebyV 
rooms/ 

Mr.  Beloe  should  faav-e  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  or 
f  ugfat  to  have  said  something  more. 

Kext>  with  respect  to  Latin  books,  Mr.  Bel6e  wishes  ta 
make  his  readers  some  compensation  for  a  former,  error,  iit 
iregard  to  the  first  edition  of  Yiq(il.    Tbia  be  boji^ea  ^^do  by 
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the  v»rioo8  information  he  has  end^vonred  to  coHisct  con- 
cerning the  earlier  editions  of  that  pcfiet,  which  he  is  better 
able  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Lordi Spencer;  his  lord- 
ship having  permitted  him  to  examine  and  describe  at  his 
leisure  his  most  .valttable  assemlslage  <A  Virgils;  not  to  be 
equalled  in  this  nor^any  other  country. 

Mr.  Beloe  has  accordingly  given  a  correcter  and  completer 
account  of  the  first  editions  of  Virgil,  than  is  found  in  some 

Gecedii^  bibliographers,  particularly  Fabricius  and  Dr. 
arwood-*though  he  has  been  much  forestalled  here  by  Mr. 
Dibden^  who  seems  to  have  iiad  access  to  the  same  valuable 
library,  and  whose  account  of  ihe^difFerent  editions^  of  Virgil 
discovers  considerable  pains.  Mr.  Beloe  closes  his  account 
of  the  dated  editions  of  Virgil  in  1479>  ^^^^  ^  short  account 
of  editions  without  a  date,  and  of  select  parts  of  Virgil  in  the 
library  of  Lord  Spencer,  of  extraordinary  rarity  and  value. 
At  p.  320  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Latin  poets 
of  the  15th  century,  and  closes  it  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  a  New  Testament 
in  Latin  hexameters. 

Under  this  head  also  should  be  noticed  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible.  ^Fliis  account  he  brings 
down  (p.  10)  to  1471,  when  the  commentary  of  Lyra  was 
first  published  :  but,  somewhat  confusedly,  lie  gives  an  account 
of  some  others,  p.  9,9,  3y ;  several  of  them  are  certainly  very 
rare,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  either  private  or  public  li- 
braries. Under  this  head  (in  Mr.  B.'s  book,  called  Biblicals) 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  '  very  unconimon  book,  a  great  lite- 
rary curiosity,'  u  Polish  Bible. 

There  is  a  Polish  Bible  of  more  modern  date  iii  some  of 
ottr  public  libraries  ;  but  this  was  published  in  1563.  It  was 
printed  at  the  ex  pence  of  prince  Radzivit,  palatine  of  Vilna, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fratres  Poloni,  VI  r^  Beloe  says, 
*  it  was  entirely  superintended  by  the  Socinians,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Michael  Servetus. 

The  fact  is  there  were  two  editions  of  the  Socinian  Bible. 
When  the  Socinians  first  formed  their  churches  in  Poland, 
several  learned  men  met,  as  for  other  purposes,  so  also  for  that 
of  transiting  the  Scriptures;  and  their  Scriptures  were' re- 
vised and  rei-published  in  1572.  Now  it  does  not  really 
appear  that  Siefvetus  ever  was  in  Poland;  nor  is  it  likely, 
prima  fiicie,  that  prince  Radzivil  should  have  em  ployed  a 
Spaniard  on  such  a  work,  more  particularly  as  he  had  many 
learned  men  about  him  of  his  own  country,  zealously  attached 
to    his   sentin^ts^.      But    to    b^  ^hort,  it  i$  ithpbasihie; 
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$6rvfUi9  was  bom  in  ]  509,  and  j^qriit  mi  1^53<   Mr«B»  tkerefor e 
•bds.COQfoanffed  thi9.edition  M'hh  otie  that  actually  was  edited  by 
8(ei>'elilP  at  Lyoos>.  4^J  M^y ii^iduiiftar  .nieoim  bav*itig  been  taken 
k»  suppress  both  editions^  tbey  b^catr^^  extremely  scarce. 

My.  B.  says  of  this  Polish  Bible;.  I  aiii/ inforaied,  tiiat  the 
famous  text  1  John  v.  7.  is  to  be  found  in  this. translation « 
from  whence  it  u  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Viilgate  was  the 
original  from  which  the  version  was  made.    . 

Sorely  this  is  too  hastily  inferred :  the  Vulgate  has  I  John 
ir»  7y  but  has  not  the  third  edition  of  Rrasmus?  Has  not  Be- 
za's  i  Has  not  Robert  ^tephe^is's  ?  and  all  preceded  the  Polish 
version.  i\nd  is^  it  probable^  that  Socinians,  'aitd  aliow€dly 
men  of  learnings  woidd  have  translated  from  the  Vulgate  f 
JBe^ides^  how  reads  the  title?  Biblia  Polonica  a  Pinczonianis 
editaet  a  Socioianis  publicata,  ex  Hebraicis  &  Gracis  foU'- 
tibus,  &c. 

Under  this  division  of  Biblicalsj  Mr.  B.  puts  GuHelmi  .Du- 
randi  Rationalis    IHvinoniin    Officiorum    celebrandorum~    ; 
Canones  &  Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini — S.  Cypriani   Opiis 
Epistolarnm — Lactantiani  Opera — J.  Hieronymi  Opus  Epi««> 
to^a^iIn — J)ivi  Hieronymi 'Expositio  in  Symbolum   Aposto- 
lorum — Sancti  Augustini   ii»  Civitate  Dei,  &e.  &c.  a  little 
cut  of  order  certainly ;  as  they,  would  have  come  more  pro-     . 
pcrly  under  the  head  of  1'heologicals.     As  this  sort  lof 
books  was  first  printed  by  the- foreign  printers,  they  may  cer* 
tainly  be   considered  curious,  as  specimens  oi'  early  typogra-     ^ 
phy ;  bat  many  of  them  are  iK)t  very  rare,  at  lea^t  they  r^ii- 
larly  fall  in  the  way  of  those  who  look  jnto  public  libraries, 
or  the  libraries  of  private  gentlemen.  . 

As  to,  the  English  books  described  in  this  volume,  they 
C(:rtainly  characterise  the  limes  to  which  they  belong;  thoi^h 
many,  as  works  of  iiteratuie,  are  of  little  account :  and  in  two 
intytances  where  Mr.  Ueloe  deals  most  in  assertion,  we  think 
bim  a  little  mistaken. 

Speaking  concerning  king  Edward  the  Vlth's  catechism^ 
he  says,  '  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  wairunts  i^s  to 
assign  it  to  Nowell ;  for  upon  a  comparibOii  of  it  with  tb^ 
of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  authof^,  which  he  drew  up 
at  Cecil's  request, -and  presented  to  the  convocation  in*  \56^JL, 
and  published  in  io70,  it  will  be  found  that  Uts -letter  is  only 
an  enlargement  of  the  fo<ni.er,  of  which  tlie  plan,  the  mat^r, 
and  the  doctrines  are  regularly  followed^  wA  frequently  the 
same  ^prds  and  e^4>re8i>io»i^  are  used  :,  he  thinks  the  material  , 
'doctriiial,,diff<^'^t^ce  between  Edwards  c|i|eciHsm  and  tha;t  of 
:1570>  IB  fopud  in  the  exposition  in  the  petitiop^^f  the  Lord's 
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prayer,  Uij  kingdom  comej  9^  ivjeg^rded^  the  piill^nium,  ^nd . 
that  tbes^  catechisms  Ho  not  give  countei^ce  to  the.Geoeva  . 
ductriuey  i.  e-  the  doctrine  of  absolute  prefietftioation*  ..j 

But  let  119  attend  to  Edward  the  VIth'9  qat^hianiy  (or  with  • 
that  only  we  are  at  pr/^peut  coi|cerneG|.     It.  is  a  dialogue  be-»* 
tween  master  a^d  servant  '^  and  a  few  quotations  yviH  shew 
that  iir,  Beloe  i^  not  correct  in  bis  assertioMS : — ^  as, mantras  • 
are  in  this  faith  steadfast,  were  fQrechosen,,j)|redestiBaJkejdy»aiid  , 
apjpointed  td/ev^lasling  life^  before  t^e  world  was  made/ — 
'  '^xhe  Hol^  Gboi$t,is  called  haly,i^>tvonly  for  bis  own  holi^ss^ 
but,  because  the  elect  of  Cjod.aiHlt.tbe  membfers  are  mud^ 
hpJy   bj  him.*    Christians,  who.havp  ;t,he  zcitnessiug  spiriit  in, 
tl^em,  are  caUed  'tli^  for/scl^osen,  pred^tinate,  the  app0iuteit.| 
to  everlasting  life  before  the  world  was  made  ;*  and  the  wjiole. 
tenor  of  the  first  catechism,  and  consequently  of  the  sef^oiid^  : 
according  tp  Mr.  Beloe's  cQn(;ef(sion,  r^ns  in  ti)e  sam^.ve^iV.: 
up  to  the  full  impprt  of  the  five  points  of  John  Calvi|>«    -  :  1/ 

WJio  the  writer  of  this. catechism, was,  is  a  question  oi^;- 
private  nature,  ■  of  no.  gre^t  conc^rn.4  tif  the  two,  PoyneJ^ .. 
and  Now^l^  we  think  with  Mr*  Belo«,  the  stronger  rea«. 
sons  ^re  on  the  sside  of  the  kittQC..    But  the  presumptipn 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  a  piQ  qu6dam,^ty,erudito  piro  cqu*  * 
,  icripta,   the  whole. .  perhaps   beii^g .  written.   Qut,    and/  ar«* 
raogi^d^  and  the  greater  part  composed  by,  Noweli,  that  it . 
was  the  joipt  production  of  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  ptlier  lead* 
ing  reformers,  and  that  fiishop  Poynel  might  havie  fur^ubfd . 
hia^shpre*    Cranmer^.and  tbe^.whol^  synod,  that  pas8ed  it, 
.subscribed  it;  thi|,'king himself  pre/aced  it;  and  Bishop  Ritiley  * 
being  ehaiged  on  his  tvial  at  Oxford,  as  being  die  ^utiior, 
acknowledged  *  that  he  noted  some  things  in  it.'     Bayle  i   is^ 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  others,  who  ascribes  it  to  Bishop. 
Ppyiiel;  and.it  is  probable  tbat  he  furnished  a  past.,    Dr. 
Tuller  gives  it  to  the  same  persons,  z&ho  drew  up  the  ariklet  . 
reiatuig  t&  the  convo^atiouy  as  the  authors. 

But  with  respect  to  Uie  queation,  what  is  the  doctrioe 
ta|ight  in  tliiscat^c}«ism>  that  is  of.  a  much  more  public  na- 
ture as  it  relates  to  the  national  .sentiment,  at  the  tiu)e.;.  and 
the  Corpuj^  Confcj^sionum,  and  other  theological  writings  of 
that  a^,  and  particularly  this  catechism,  all  enforce  the  doc- 
trine pf  Geneva,  Burnet  and  Hiune  both  allow  that  the 
reformers  taught  that  doctrine:  in  Queen  t^lizabetlVs  reign^ 
when  the  enlgj  ged  edition  of  this  catechism  was  published, 
the  same  was  confirmed  as  the  nat^<^al  opinion ;  and  there 
was  a.  petition  addressed  to  her  mJU^sty,  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  , 
a  few  otliers,  denounced  as  freewillers,  merely  imploring 
libei'ty  of  conscience^  and  to  suffer  no  punishment  for  diifei- 
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irtg  a  little  from  this  Geneva  doctntie.  It  is  not  intendectby 
all  this  to  defend  that  doctrine,  nor  to  wish  it  revived  in  the 
church,  but  merely  to  say,  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ' 
times,  and  that  such,  contrary  to  the  assertion  made  by  Mr. 
&.  must  have  been,  and  is,  the  doctrine  taught  in  both  these 
catechisms.  This  catechism,  though  written  in  Latin,  ha» 
b^n  classed  among  the  English  books  here,  because  we 
have  quoted  from  the  translation^ 

Among  the  English  books,  Mr.  B.  menfions  Martin  Mar* 
prelate,  a  coarse  book  certainly,  and  perhaps  not  worth 
mentioning.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ^written  *  by  a  Junto,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  John  Penry^  one  John  Cdal,  and  Hum- 
phery  New.*  This  John  Udal,  of  whom  Mr.  B.  speaks  so 
cavalierly,  was  a  respectable  man,  whom  King  James,  a  / 
learned  man  himself,  pronounced  of<.good  erudition  and  fruit- 
ful travels  in  the  church  (in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth). 
Neither  w*as  he  the  author  of  Martin  Mar- prelate,  as  appeared 
from  two  public  examinations,  and  its  differing  from  him  in 
some  essential  point  of  doctrine ;  and  Mr.  Udal,  and  others 
well  acquainted  witli  the  Writing  of  Mr.  Penrj',  pronounced, 
them  written  in  an  entirely  different  style  and  temper  from 
that  of  Martin  Mar- prelate,  in  short,  the  author  of  this 
piece  was  never  known:  and  tis  the  writers  of  pafty,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  are  accustomed  to  go  all  lengths,  Ml*. 
Beloe,  in  a  book  of  literature^  8houl4  be  cautious  of  fdtow- 
ing  their  assertions. 

Mr.  Beloe  has  given  us  two  or  three  specimens  of  did  ' 
English    poetry;  or   more   properly   one   of   EngKsh,  and  ' 
another  of  Scottli;  the  former  from  Mr.  George  Withers; 
the  other  from   a  volume  of  Scottish  poetry,  published  la 

G.  Withers  was  a  writer  in  James  the  First's  reign,,  called 
by  Pop^,  in  his  Dunciad,  wretdhed  M^ifhers.  He  appears 
however,  to  have  been  an  honest  enthusiast,  a  bitter  satirist 
against  others,  and  not  sparing  himself.  There  are  some 
things  of  his  better  ^entitled  to  notice  than  bis  ^  hymns  and 
songs  of  the  church,' as  particularly  his  volume,  contaioing^^  ' 
abuses  whipt  and  stript,  the  scourge,  &c.-  and  the  dedication 
to  himse/fhvm  more  sense  in  it  than  his  highflown  strain  of 
panegyric  in  the  form  of  dedication  addressed  '  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Prince  James/  &c.  &,c.  Some  pieces  of  Withers 
are  elegant  and  very  smart.  However,  the  volume  here  no- 
ticed more  properly  belongs  to  theologicals ;  and  Mr.  B. 
has  probably  selected  from  that  volume  what  is  as  cre- 
ditable to  Withers,  as  any  thing  contained  in  that  per* 
foimaoce. 
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The  Scotdi  poem,  quoted  from  '  ane  compendioas  book 
of  godly  and  Scriptural  aongs,  collectet  put  pf  suiidrie  pactes 
of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  ather  ballates  changed  out  of 
prophaine  songes,  for  avayding  of  sinne  and  harlottrie/  &c,. 
Edinburgh,  printed  for  Andro  Hart,  1(55 «  ;  and  Mr.  B. 
recommends  us,  /  for  sm  account  of  this  rare  and  curious  book, 
toMr.Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh.' 

Though  we  give  credit  to  Mr.  Beloe  for  being  much  at  home' 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  therefore  have  not  noticed 
a  few  errors,  which,  we  doubt  not  are  mere  errors  of  the 
press,  yet  he  seems  to  be  less  familiariy  versied  in  Scot- 
tish literature.  We  dierefore  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
a  few  mistakes.  From  some  strange  blunder/ I  came  from 
hevin  to.tell,'  is  jostled  in,  in  two  places,  to  the  utter  coii* 
fiisioQ  of,  ail  sense  and  rhyme. 

'fff  sail  him  find  but  mark  or  xci^Mg,' 
aboMkI  be, 

'  Ze  (or  ye)  sail  him  fiad  but  mark  or  wring* 

Z,  in  old  Scotch  books  and  MSS.  is  used  for  Y^  and 
wring  means  i/e/brwi/y,*  there  '   no  such  word  as  wying. 

*  So  lyis  hee  quilk  mrv  lies  ivrocht/ 

Here  again  nosir  should  be  *  eitiier  zow  or  you.     In  the  next, 
verse  Mr.  B.  has, 

'  Let  us  rejoice  and  bee  biyth, 
And  with  ibe  goe  full  swyth, 

leaving  a  blank  in  the  middle,  where  hyrdes  should  be  sup- 
plied.    In  the  folio  wiug  is  rhyme,  but  not  a  word  of  sense:  ^ 


read. 


AVJelcum  now  gracious  dod  of  my  clit. 
To  sinners  bjfie  pure  and  unriclit/ 

vWelcum  now^  gracious  God  of  mycht^< 
To  sinners  vile,  pure  and  unricht.' 


Pure  means  poor ;  unricht,  unrighteous. 


*  That  pn  the  hay  and  stray  will  lye 
Amang  the  asses.  Grin,  and  Kye, 


should  be. 


'Thaton  the  hay  and  stray  will  lye, 
Amang  the  as^s«  oxin  and  kye.' 

•  Tne  ?ylke  and  sandell  thee  to  eis 
At9  Nay  and  sempell  sucddling  clais. 
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sfapuld  be,  ) 

*  The  sylke  and  sanddl  thee  to  cis. 
Are  IJcry,  and  seoipV:  .^a'er/m^  clai*/ 

Swerling  is  swaddling.. 

This  book  was  re-published  in  1801^  in  twd  volumes  of 
Scottish  poems  of  the  Idth  century,  and  therefore  ceases  to. be 
a  rare  book. 

P.  244,  Mr.  B.  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  fjBW  of  the  early 
printers.  Mr.  BeloeV  summary  of  the  prefaces^  prefixed  .ta> 
his  edition  of  the  classics,  by  Joseph  Andreas,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Aleria,  is  well  executed,  nor  less  so  the  aQCptmt  of 
Pomponius  L%tus.  The  names  .pf  these  two  eminent  pien 
are  certainly,  interesting  in  a  h.i;ftory  of  learning,  ^nd  con-, 
nected  with  the  introduction  of  the^art  of  printing  into  Italy  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  corregt  to  place  them,  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  eminent  critics,  in  a  list  of  typographers. 

Some  pf  the  books  which  are  mentioned  hy  Mri  Beloe 
we  do  not  think  either  very  i-are  or  very  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly he  should  be  advised  to  study  correctness,  and  to 
guard  against  foilowina;  party  writers  of  little  authority :  wri- 
ters too  on  this  sort  of  subjects,  'should  be  cautioned,  till 
they  have  seen  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen,  und  read  every 
thing  that  has  been  written,  to  be  on  their  guard  in  speaking 
of  uniques;  and  in  proclaiming  that  they  are  describing  books 
for  the  first  time.  This  volume,  however,  is  certainly  not 
useless  nor  unam using ;  and'  we  wish  Mr.  B.  to  enjoy 
every  opportunity  to  tuinplcte  his  work*  But  writings  of 
this  kind  arp  very  numerous,  thrown  into  a  variety  pf  forms> 
and  dispersed  through  a  variety  of  pubUcations ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  many  a  olie,  Mr.  B.  should  take  the  benefit  of  the 
fdvice  contained  in  a  line  that  i8:qitvted  by  himself  t"* 

*  Si  vis  certior  fieri,  id  legito:  Vale. 


Aht.  VI. — jM".  Fabil  Quintiliani  de  Imlitutione  Qratorii, 
L  xii.  recisUi  qua  minus  necessaria  videbahtur,  Sfc. — 
Curante  Jacobo  Ingram^  Coll.  Trin,  Oxon.  Svc.  Oxonii, 
1809. 

THIS  edition  of  Quintilian  is  professedly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Ingram,  the  late  Saxon  professor  at  Oxfoi^d  ;  and,  a^  lie  is  a 
'  wiccami  alumnus'  in  good  breeding  and  loyiJtjr,  be  dedicates 
this  re-publication  of  an  eit^^med  author  to  l^r^  HuntiDgfprd^ 
biijiop  of  Gloucejster* 
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Id  a  stion  prefati^)  liiore  modest  than  he  need  haVe  prefixed 
to  the  trouble  he  hi»  taken  in  hu  revistl^  he  brings  our  recol* 
leetion  back  to  the  Gottntgen  impressum  of  Clesner,  and  gives 
his  reiusoQs  for  the  <idiiipefidious  mode  which  he  prefers  in  the 
present  instance.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Rollin  has 
published  a  castrated  Qu'intilian ;  and  will  readily  suppose 
that  his  is  the  groiitldrwork  of  the  present*  Mr.  Iagrafn> 
however,  froortbe  collation  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  books^ 
in  Holes  conlaiiied  in  a  small  cofl^Mss,  has  amended,  as  he 
aver^  about  six  hundred  errors.  Among  the  rest  he  has 
collated  a  valuable  MS.  of  D^Orvilles,  lately  added  to  the 
Bbdtekn  Ubhuy ;  whidi^  although  of  no  higher  date  than  the 
15^  century,  seenls  to  have  been  copied  from  a  MS.  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  proof  of  this  is  its  i^reemeht 
with  the  MS.  in  Gothic  chat'acters>  whose  value  (as  the  oiost 
Excellent  copy  of  Quinlilian  now  existing)  is  too  well  appre* 
liated  to  require  our  comments.  This  scholar-like  and  un* 
te'suming  preface  concludes  with  a  declaration  that  Mr* 
Ingram  has  not  adhered  in  omission^  or  insertion^  exactly  to 
Rotlin. 

It  is  our  wish  to  prove  the  excellence  of  this  text*-bo(^  by 
a /e^  quotations  irom  Mr.  Ingram's  remarks  in  his  notea^ 
w^iioh  are  occasionally,  but  not  ostentatiously,  scattered  through 
ifte  vohime.  Many  indeed  of  them  are  simple  marks  of 
reference;  others  point  to  verbal  beauties^  perhaps  not  as 
generally  valned  or  acknowledged  as  they  shontd  be ;  others 
are  critical.     We  will  give  an  inslance  of  eacfa*^'  in  V9c€ 

*  S6  ())  Opitergium,  oppidum  Italisft,  oon  |»rocttl  k  Vepetiiss 

'    ex  qud  mille  juvenes,  bello  inter  Pompelum  et  CflBsarem  exorto^ 

in  parvi  rate  circumvent^  routais  ictibus  conddeie  nfialueruot* 

quam  se  hosti  trucidandos  relinquere.    Ftd.  JP7er.  EpU^  4,  t,  33/ 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  note  is  very  well,  and  wecaft  har^By 
suppose  Mr.  Ingram  to  have  forgot  Lucan^s  sptrit«9d  acoouQl 
of  this  strange  suicide  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  but  we  cet^ 
tainly  should  have  expected  a  reference  to  ihe  poet,  who  add| 
ao  much  vigour  to  the  historlti^il  truth  whidi  be  relates* 
Quintilian^  the  contemporary  of  l4ican,  or  rather  his  juomy 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  that  sublime  passage,  whfch  we  eq^ 
ceive  induced  him  to  make  the  example,  ai|d  to  iinitfi  1^, 
with  that  of  the  Sagunfities.  W#^  do  not  mean/ |o  blaniie 
.  Mr.  L  but  merely  to  sttggeni  tbal  d|is  and  olher  notes  of  rcf^ 
ferende  might  be  more  cqpioua  without  adding  six  pages  )# 
the  bulk  of  the  volume;  aocl  vresbNuk^is  sorl  </iIlustra|iM 
woiild  be  very  acceptable  to  the  student.  '  '  '• 

CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  feferiwry,  1«10.  N 
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We  next  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  attention  Mr.  Ingrani 
gives  to  the*  immaculate  beauty  of  His  author's  text,  and  his 
JMst  discrimination  in  discarding  vaglie  and^tinnaturat  alteration! 
The  text  has  (p.  34)*  Qui  ver6  imaginem  ipsam  eloquential 
divitta  quadam  inente  conccJpcrit,  quique  illani  (nt  aft  nbn 
ignoi6iiis  tragicus),  8Cc/     Mr.  I.  notes/after  RoUin. 

*  (9)  Legt  foptaste  possit  ^inam  qitandtith,  ut  referatul'  ad 
imdginemeloqv^itia.  B«i  Nihil  mutaiuluni.'  O'.-  <  '  ..  .« 
t  *  So.  (1)  Eurip.  in  Hec.  vers*  816.--^fn(9v  hrm  rvoctntp  av^fmr^ir 
fAoHjy.  B.  innulve  hi^jQesnerus^  non  tgno^lis^.ait,  eiogivin^eat 
simile  iUi,  qMO  Pulybium  maciavit  Liiiiut  non  spamndus  auctor^ 
kR.  Particulam  negativam,  nw  frequer^tisKim^  signi&care  ne* 
'^uaqwmf  ne  minimi  quidcm,  &c.  nemo  vel  niedi(K:riter  Latini.Ser- 
^noiys  elegantiis  versatus  non  illico  vi4fct/    0.  .         , 

^  It  may  here  fee  prbp/er  to  remark  that  O  stands  for  the 
ediior  Oxonle/isis,  We  will  call  our  readers  but  to  one  more 
itluiitraUon  of  our  opinion,  where,  on  a  critical  point,  Mr, 
Ingram  successfully  combats  l?orson  himself.  We  could  pot 
produce  a  stronger  proof  of  his  sagacity,  or  the  confiden^f; 
which  his  abilities  justly  give  him. 

The  point  to  \vhich  we  allude  is  early  in  the  6th  book^  t^nd 
marked  in  Ingran/s  edition,  p.  165,.  1.  5.  To  the  passage  we 
refer  the  reader,  as  it  is  too  long,  in  all  its  bearings^  to  e^^ 
^     tract.    The  note  is  as  follows :  ^  .     " 

*  (2.)  IcdftBro  affiecfn  Taltbybius  loquitur -apod  rfaytnttrarcp 
99if  U^%r^  Euriplden,  Hcc.  v.  ^9Q. 

il  Ziw,  T»  Afifa; ,'  woTipa  o^xt^pafTnii  l^av,  x.  T.  A.  ubi  Vide,  Sia^'mital 

importune  et  frufttra  adverbium  axxur^  prime  sen^u  accipieuauin, 
Vex&n»nt'dl[ii,*atque  ipe  Poi-sornus  V  t). 

'•  '     •         -' 

Tb€  tine  k>\wbicb  Mr.  I.  alludes  is  «       * 

'  ifi  a7(wf  a?J^r  TTith  xiXTtiff^ai  fMLrnf* 

Reist:e/ah5  Musgrave  prefer  uvmr  ;  from  whose  joint  con- 
jectures, BftinckVo  edifs  the  verse.  Porson  is  certainly  dis- 
sallstrfed  with  the  word  without  adequate  cause,  and,  if  he  were 
to'cban^eit,^would  prefer  ry/xaf.     . 

'*Toihe;sul)ject  of  this  book  we  have  little  farther  to  call 
the ' attention  of  our  reader  :  Mr.  Ingram's  revision  h pritnA 
facie  so  useful,' that  it  caiinot  but  be  considered  a  valuable  aid 
lb  Oniversily  studies.  In  his  research  amidst  Saxon  annals^ 
anff  tfie  literature  of  our  ancestors,  he  has  received  not  only 
th^icommendatiohjftutthfe 'thanks  of  all  who  are  able  to 
JWrPtiate  flje /nileusity  of,  and  the  deduction  from,  such  ap- 
'   ^nP^tiou.'    \Vhen  we'  met  him.  in  the  field  of  micient  criti*^ 
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c]9m^wc^e.e)(pf^U9d  tq  iwiMBt A  chMf|Wii.  j  Mticbwf 
Oxford  has  lifteii  ^ii|belli^i!d  %«^«fi  elasEdakLctfoftardmiiig 
tbes«  Imi  bUMKcd  jeanr^Mfe  ai«<*coatiiicad  that  sbe^  is  oUttbing! 
to  ber  acQM^  and  not  haii«yiif>  •&  adnieK)^  our  contempoMi-*' 
ries  assert,  to  a  rapid  d<fflii|e.  Tho^g^  the.  dis^-ioiliiaty^aKMi 
geaiuii  of  Mr.  Ingram  are  tb<3  bi^nest  topjcjs^  of  oijr  iprv/s^. 
his  modesty^  and  nis  knowledge  (^  the  tie  quid  nmisg  are  mosjt. 
laudable.  Let  Heyiie  andbL^nio^  pb^o)g^i{:4.1>^pi^ Ul>^^^ 
at  the  iofdriority  of  their  laborious  and  egotistical  efforts! 


I  .iiHiiriii  Bimi  ■■■  III  '  tiiiii,,f.mi  .i  irirnii  !!■  rtfur  iimniii.y^ 

Art.  VI'L — Journal  qfa  regim^iat ^ Office  iuHng^'ike* 
rumi  Oampmgn  in  Pi(>rhi^dl'afM'Spdin  nmi^fljMt' 
Fiicount  fVelHngttm.  With  a  correct  Plan  of  thk  BattU 
of  Taiavtra.    Loudon,  Johnson.  Svo'.pp.  157*  49<  6d, 

THE  author  of  this  journal  inWms  us^  that  the  different! 
incidents  oif  Which  it  is  coinpos^d  were  noted  down  as  thej. 
occurred^ /knd  that  the  original  narrative  has  received  no. 
subsequent  correction.  We  shall  abridge  or  extract  a  few  of 
his  details  which  are  either  calculated  to  aniuse>  or  to  throw^ 
light  on  the  state  of  Spain,  apd  on  the  conduct  of  the  French 
or  the  British  troops.  The  officer,  whoever  he  nay  be,  writes 
with  vivacity  and  ease.  . 

.  Oo  the  Mth  of  December,  1808>  the  author  of  the  jMrnal 
landed.tie«r  Lkbon,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  Ms  quarters  al 
the  flttburb  of  Belem.  He  inspected  the  palace  of  Belem  $ 
wbick  exhibited  a  sad  memorial  of  the.  barbarous  ravage  of 
die  French.    T^ese  admirers  of  the  arts  had  not  oiily  stripped 

'  of  every  picture  and  ornament  at  atl.  portaUe>  hut  nmtilatedfthe 
very  s^cfWitT  their  rapacious  efforts  to  roti  them  ofall  that  was 
valuable.  biMytwoinferlorYoohis,  knda  small  -chapel,  riemain 
in«ny  tdieMbder^iK  A  vaHety  of  packages  Iky  s^'daf^red 
about  th«r|iatlyWhiehJui]M)t,  in  his  huri-t,  had  not  ti^e  to  dts- 

Our  author  visited  Cintra,  and  was  captivated  with  the  fich 
and  varied  seenei^  ofthat' plate:'"  He'iilspefcted  i  palacie  tit 
tfa^pRVNCB  Rbobi^t^  whi^h  wa^latterfy  tKfe  co^mry  s^irt  of 
Junot,  and  wilt  pel-haps  long  be  ce'lebrated  as  the  h9use  where 
die  Coffvenffon  o/^  Cf nfra  was  signed.  ' 

*The  buiWiag.  is  modeftiimnd  *hm  of  thc-b^«tto*jMfuatcd  in' 
Vbvtugal,  J^rom  t&e  froD*  j^ou  \o^%tifoii^'  pfivts'  upon  the 
xock9,  sifid  the.  ftlgt^  aii.  rather  r  csiMra<iMd  f '  bia  1^4  bidif  {Mf 
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faifogs  Jim  to  «  MdicB  iisoMt,  sofl  iteiils  to  kigh  abore  tvtif 
^og  ID  <lni»»dirMtiiKH«i^iibtd  one  rf  the  »09l  e^rtensive 

ajw^pt  of  JMm  fer  if  Hig  IwwfcfiiiiMDd  lo Abe li^bt/ 

At  AlcdtM^  ourilitlior  val  m(4^6  than  ui»u^lj  foitiu^te^ 
Ms  mwters^  as  irie  6ap{)ened  t6  ^  biHeted  at  Uie  Wiite  of  4 
ifV^f  ilo^pi^aBt^  ii^ltoQ^e.  He  ipeaks  of  |fae  ei)tartw«Qi»|t 
MliNiiW  ei|^eiae06ad  bcre  witb  much  ^oiiipIacfio<^« 

)Ow  Dwr't  ttyk  of  livitfg/  sayf  be,  '  was  tatnptaous  :  we 
r#ii|ifn>nl  with  •ftdcpaH  diuwr*  rad-^Boiat  «>  mU^sim^  4ke 
€«ir)eMilimied  to  paruke  of  one  eqiiMy  good  evay  de^.—AU 
tlAMb  MMT  bo^  WHS  imaUe  1^  emi?m«  with  «,  ke  contrived  to 
\^f  ua  cf'iutaoUy  amiiied;  pavUealarly  tk<W(  fcod  of  amaic : 
¥  F^F4^«  PW^f^vd  guitac  andhad  gau^t  <aa«e  tii'  ftifttfilig. 
Id  or4er  ^  proro^  a  conference)  the  aooUiecary  ^  4)f^||^ 
who  spoke  Froocb,  vas  invited  to  ^ndthe  aliern^,  vnfrei 
miestad  to  fiot  m  ipterpretftr.  Tl^i»  wat  one  of  the  drel|«l  feU 
Ipwf  we  had  met  with  :  he  kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laaighiter  fU  dio«^ 
lier-tvine.  Indeed  his  very  loqk  was  enoiu^hto^  promote  ?i;urth  s 
*::-hehada  constant  smile  oabis  fccc^  which  was  embellisher  j 
with  a  nose  and  chin  nearly  meeting,  though  between  them  he 
could  jast  tomemenihf  fou  e  wahmt.  the  cut  of  his  coat  a»4 
general  appearance  was  completed  by  a  tremendc^  periwig; 
tlk  amut^  of^which  was  capped,  d  I0  jnciwesmie,  with  a  triaii- 
giilar  cocked  hat.<-->Our  landlord  seemed  le  delighted  «t  seeing 
thfi  f^^  thus  ^t»i!t«med»  Itaat  begMehioiMiiiiikrilfttiea  to 
qHP^  ^s evtry^ift^ (ft  imer,  which  th  i/Mor  most  icedily.  m^ 
cfpsii.  (^  ffopd  host  gave  rout^  ir^^itiKulL  hii  Mgfeteww 
\k>  n^eet  x^  After  te%  qm  coflfee,  wje  Mid  m^i^icu  fjocal  wi  tfM# 
s^rumerital;  with  cardp;  followefd  by  m  plea8ai|t  d^i^i.^j^A 
concluding  with  a  hot  supper^  where  our  mendtbe  Joc^or  wm 
in  great  feseev'     '  '  t 

As  t^  iittl;hor  acjhra^ced  tovapd^  Oporto^  the  c^jfMry  ap- 
pearedl  n^orewpodod;  tod  thero^  ioiilipd  of  exh^iting^ 
9iity  a  bad  imd  hnkm  pMeoMut  48  m  «mtnMtWPoi¥ 
tjIB^lf  bona  urarar fieimhfamoe  to  «a  fiogliA  ^oit-road. 
At  the  httle  hamlet  of  Redinha^  whei«  he  was  biUetedy  li« 
iaforms  iM  that  thw  kMaea, 

^e  all  others  Jn  tihe  q^iptry  of  inferior  qn^Hy.  hav«  netiiine 
hot  square  hrfes.  Without  jglasi^  by  way  of  windows  1  so  thatyoa 
have  your  t*flii|e  *rf1ienig  exposed  to  the  wind  and  r^ia^  ot 
sitting  in  toUl  darkness  by  closinff  the  shutWs.  Jfo  biHk 
Wiui  on  the  floor  of  a  iwm  where  there  were  three  ddors  that 
4f^1li  sot  be  kept  sbtt|,>and-br«dien  battds  to  tbe  Ukm^lmtes. 
/Tbfseywith  4  plenti6i|  tapplypf  ebiidBMo  the  'wahs,  rendeii^ 
%^  9^.  a%bt9«if.ail>#p«l  iiAL^Qmmt%\^f^fM^f^,^€ 
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^  m  raMA  myecitii^  the  tcrwiii  {(nm  ^hkA'  wMcAj  a 
Wd»  firodi  tile  b«tt  to  thtt  worn  <lfliouiei  ikMglMat  t^ 
k  Iree)  woatd  be  like  the  iMiber  at  Ubboi)  k^fiirmmg  ^attti  U^t 
*■  grapes  grew  ia  Portngal ;"  but  Acre  the  fleu  asdl  bogt  abounded 
to  a  degree  woctby  of  memorandam.  They  kept  ne  coottantly 
eai]rioyed  nearly  all  nigbt :  and  on  tbe  welpoiaed  approic^ 
of  daylif^to  toe  crevices,  I  tphing  out  of  bed:«^bat  making 
any  inetfdbwasofnoavan;— tke  bv^  were  Cfawiiag  abo«t»  aM 
Ae  flea»  alrannii^  like  aatC 

At  Ihia  ^ace  dia  anAor  was  pieaoot  at  a  PoKafiieflt 
NDeru. 

*  Ttie  eorpte  was  laid  oa  the  bat*,  wiA  bAds  erossid,  and 
tied  tagetber ;  tbe  face  aiiite  wptied :  and  tile  Iwdy,  eorered 
withaoUiiQgbatasiiroadyWaa^tfriedeiifllaii  op^  bnr  witbi 
tart  of  tester;  and  tfawmi  iDia  a  bole  like  a  dead  d.^«  hi^ . 
stead  of  ai^  solenuuty  at  tba  flioiM6Bt  of  inleAniMt,  'Hke  Mtalb 
aa— d  were  m  aigtfiaealative  ooiireijatia» :  aad  oife  of  them, 
jammed  m^  tbe  gr«fc»  which  was  liQtjwt  deep  eooagih  lb  buff 
tbe  deceased*  earned  tbe  fiice  wtti  a  clothe  mod  b^aii  fiKag'up 
tbe  bole  with  the.  scuUs  and  bonei  which  we»a  tom  i^  add 
thravn  around  in  digging  it.' 

At  Ceiaribfa  ihif  arwiy  was  feeertnd  wilfa  greaf  deuiomiia<& 
Mlas  of  joy*  Flowera  were  scattei^ed  lily  w^  ladies  from  the'  wBd^ 
dawsroof  the  tfoops  as  they  passed^  and  iHinntnstiCHisr  werecon^ 
flawed  eseiy  night  durWtheir  stay*  After  passing  ibeVongacA 
tte  gdk  of  May,  t809>  the  army  bad  tbe  next  day  a  skirmish  wil& 
^  posts  of  die  French,  who  retreated  to  (Ni?er^ 
ttiiey  almost  immediately  abandoned.  They  then  took 
_|jw  Oporto,  tfler  having  blown  op  tbe  hnd^  over  tbe 
o«w.  On  tia^  Iftdi  die  Snglisb  army  effected  die  passion 
of  lias  rivel  abnwt  aleagne  abo^  tbe  town.  Tbe  enemy 
wnea driven  fipai  tfancilgFand  snbnrfas  aftsr  a  sharp  ctmtasl. 
<Tlm  alreeta  wave- ibefwed  with  dead  horaaaand  men,  and  the 
^^fsl  iridr  blood;  Tbe  Britiab  troopa  pursued  die 
^tottefrdntiBta-of  Spaiau  The  road  was  marked  hjr 
1  the  letf^aling  enemy.  They  had  sef  fire  to  the 
_  iltf  iie  peasauts  as  tbey  passed.  '  Dead  oMn*  horae^ 
calde^  awd  every  thing  diat  cwU  foiei)>ty  dep^t  niin,  wai2a 
mrw^A  for  Wa|piea  aloiv  the  mad*'  Tiw  British  troopa  di4 
wmprweeeA  AitbdrdmnChaaaB^  Onr  anihor  was  desurana 
^  haaniga  psq^  at  Spsin,ibai  had  Ifte  to  have  paid  dearfor 
^       '  '"^    "      nf  hinanmwlyi    After  ijeacbing  die  viUa^ 


aif  IhA^M  awl  manidingflhh  laBa,  1m  bte^iM^  anvek^ie4  « 

lib  miioU  hisw^^  .  He  asel  saveial  Pofti«i»qnr  frapa 

'  M  m^M^J  no  ^ttcr  lair  than  had  brfalkii  soaia 
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str^ggKilg  Freiidiiileii  whom  thef  had  murdered  in  every  di^ 
'r<<elf6h;'  Justastie  retched  the  bbrders  of  Galicia,  his  horse 
Mir^s'^ei^ed  with  the  staggers,  the  night  wab  setting  in,  and  he 
,  Hra^ teii -riifilfes * fro,m  his  quarters.  General.  Silviera's  Por- 
tuguese troops  fortunately  appeared  soon  after  this,  who  were 
'in^ching  to  ^^opt/e  Legr^.,.  fie  proceeded  wijth  tbje^e  troops 
io.|hat  placQ  of  df^Uijaiiopy  On  his  return  to^  Salamunde^ 
the  Voad,  which  was  formed  round  thp  mountains  by  tlie  side 
of  immense  precipices,  was  in  many  places  so  narrow,  as 
liardly^tb  admit  a  loaded'  mule.  He  proceeded  nearly  the 
'whole  day  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  among  woods,  roclcs,  and 
.w^^rfalls,  anfl  v^a^iMShly  pleased  with  the  landscapes  which 
]Caugh^the  ^je  betH;j&Qn  the^hj^hts.  The  passes  werestrew-r 
f4  wifh  dead  bpdies^the  maj^^ity  of  which  were  in  a  putres- 
jcefit^te*  M^IPy  ofthe  horsey  t^elongiag  to  the  r'rencb  bad 
.hm^  precipitated  down  the  height^*  i , 
. .  Our  author  proQoeded  with  l^e  British  troops,  by  Thoniar^ 
Villa  de  l^ea,.Corte8adii,  Larzidas,  Castello  Branco,  Lodoeiro^ 
till. he  crossed  the  river  £lga(£lla),  and  entered  Spain. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  says  the  author, 

*  we  were  passed  by  the  whole  of  t,he  Spanish  army,  amount- 
ing te  at  least  forty-two  thousand.  Their  in&mry,  in  part  otoly, 
hii^.a  good  appearance :  but  many  of  their  cavalry  were  in  % 
ragged  state,  without  boots,  and  soipe  of  them  literally  with  bare 
leet;  Tbeir  horses,  though  slight,  were  in  other  respepts  good  : 
yet  with  bad  appointments,  ill  put  on,;  insomuch*  thaX  their 
stirrups  were  so  long  as  hardly  to  be  reached  with  the  toe  jpointr 
eddown/ 

,  At  the  battle  of  Talavera  wfe  are  told,  that  *  during  the 
night-engagements  bur  battalioi^  as  well  as  thdse  tf  the 
enemy  fought  with  such  determined  ftiry,  aft  fi^quehrfy  to 
close  in,  and  be^t  but  each  Other^s  tApnins  with'their  iDtiiskets/  ' 
The  author  throws  out  various  insinuiftidns  agaihist  tUe. bra- 
very of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  conduct  off  the  iwo^dcys 
'  (e7th  and/  S8th  July)  of  this  ineniorabte  batde.  Bo»  w^ 
should  remember  that  the  Spanish  w'ere  for  ^  tfce-  mosf^palt 
only  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  «nder  very  'kaS  (ffSc^^ 
and  thkt  the  French,  even  under -^Mttlir  ^iikers>  oftMB  turned 
their  backs  on  their  opponents  Itrtheicommelncemeiit  <if  tb« 
r^volutionarjr  war.  But  ft  aijpears  to  nsf,  that  m  die  battle  of 
Talavera,  the  Spani^ds  «vWed  ^HKire  iiriitmss  tban^^  hag 
been  ascribed  to  them :  and  jtiftfMrelty  etear  that  ifvtll0|^ 
'bad  evinced  less,  anil aj&and^nediliidir  pftaitioii  oa  Ibe  ligiil 
0t  the  Britisb  lines^  the^aritff  of  Sir  Arthufi  WilMey^Mial 
liiftf  been  turned,  aiid  probably  pot  eomidtftelj.  to  stle^  toutt 
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The  officer  who  drew  up  this  journal  allows,  that  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and 
that  the  enemy  .were  repulsed.  Was  this  no  service  rendered 
to  the  common  cause,  or  had  it  no  effect  on  the  i^sue  of  this 
conflict  at  Talavera  ?  Would  the  event  have  been  the  same 
if  the  Spaniards  had  shown  less  firmness  and  intrepidity? 
Of  the  victory  therefore  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  since 
Lord  Wellington,  gained  over'theFreilch  at'Talavera,  part 
cff  the  honour  certainly  belongs  to  our  allies.  Though  the 
Spaniards  did  not  nfanifest  any  great  enterprize  or  heroism, 
yet  they  kept  their  ground  i  anJ  by  keeping'iheir  ground  they 
not  only  defended  the  right  of  the  British  lines,  bat  thej^  pre- 
vented the  wbole  accuYntilated  force  of  the  Frenrh  from  acting 
against  the  army  under  Lord  Wellington.'  .Tlie  British  troops 
certuioly  displayed  die  most  resplendent  intrepidity:  but  l^t 
not  the  Spaniards  be  deprived  of  the  praise  \iih\ch  is  their 
due.  When  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  troops  is  added  to 
that  of  the  British,  it  appcarsthat  the  combined  arrty  was  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  the  enemy.  We  do 'not  3feiy  this  to  de- 
tract  from  the  military  merits  of  Lord  Wellington;  but  to  show, 
riiat  iff  he  had  not  received  more  support  from  the  'Spaniards 
than  some  of  his  friends  seem  willing  to  allow,  he'would  pro-\ 
bably  have  paid  dear  for  bis  temerity  in  advancing  into  the 
iBfeevior  of  Spain.    -  ,;-  ' 

The  grand  total  of  the  British  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,' 
fit  Ae  battle  of  Talavera,  amounted  to  55(37  : — ^an  &!mast  un- 
paralleled deduction  from  a  force  \vhi6h  ebtfered  the  field 
•uly  eighteen  thousand  *three  hundred  strong ! 
•  The  author  of  this  journal  received  a  wound  in  the  muscles^ 
of  his  back  on  thesecondday  of  the  battle,  which  was  not  ex-^ 
tracted  till  he  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  in  the  Ta- 
gus.     He  effiscted  his  retreat  from  Talavera  to  Lisbon  with 
great  difficulty  and  considerable  sufiering. 


Afn*.  yill. — A  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock.  By 
.  Ti^iyphilus  Jones,  S^c,    (Concluded  from  p.  W)    'Voh.  - 
.    IL^nd  lit.    1809.  .  . 

FROM  the  slight  sketch  which  our  liniits  admitted  us  to 
giye  of  the  historical  chapters  of  this  work,  our  readers  must 
htteipercei^ed  tfiat,in%iariy  parts,  theanqal^  of  (he  county  of 
Bi^CKubck'  aie  not  easily  to. be  separated  from  those  of  the. 
principality  at  large...  In  the  ohapters  which  follow,  and 
which  f«lat«  to  the  *^rt>gibn/  tHe  *hiws/  *«thfe  ^  language. 
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IH       Jhmis,  EJAtoTjf  of  the  Co^nfj/  of  ^^^nock*    . 

manneni;^  popular  opinioos  ao^  pr^ju^v^e^f^'  ^q.  &.C.  of  tk^ 
county,  it  is  obviyus  that  the  iudividual  pQA^Uion  of  the  digt^ 
trict  must  be  still  more  confounded  with  the.g^n^ral  states  of 
Wales;  and  that  few  observations  can  he. made  upon  ti^^^, 
former  which  do  pot  equally  apply  to  tbe  mor;e  extensAva. 
regioq  of  whifH  it  only  foims  ^  part.  .JThis  pon^titut^  ope 
of  the  great  objections  tp  what  .are  entjti^  ge^^er^/ hi^|one»  ofi 
partictUar  districts.  For  ^saipplet  if  t^^  history  qi.eyeiq^ 
county  in  Wales;  "^^^re  tp  l|e  writtefi  on  tb^  ^anie  prmciplcis^ 
thtt  the  historian  bf  Brecknock  has  adQp^  ip  the  w^i^^  before: 
lis,  \vbi|r  a  fiipd  <!)f  repetipoa  should  we  baye  to  encounter  J 
Tq  a  certaiti  extent  each  of  the  eleven  historians  whom  w^ 
suppose  to  pndertake  thcs^  separate  op^gratioiiis  wo^ild  h^^jLei 
to  trea4  in  tbe  very  footsteps  of  Mr.  Jop^ ;.  $^id  it  i^  tiai^. 
tb^t  writings  are  multiplied  without  ef^ft  40d  Umt  tlie  task.. 
of  selecting  what  is  really  n^w  and  im^ortaut  from  th^.ipasa* 
oif  gj&peral  mforma^ion  becomes  next  to  iiiip«^>s8ibl^«  > 

These  rmarks  apply  to  the  present  pMbLication,.if  at  ^1, 
ooly  ip  cptpmiJn  with  ^11  works  of  thesftme  descriptioiv    Thft 
ofigiaaiity  md  fr^dom  pf  research  whicK  distingui^  it,  ^rf» 
peculiar  (o  ifs^.     Of  these  we  have  giyeh  many  ^xamplea  iii 
th^  course  qf  our  pr^^edjnge^r^ts^ancl^^niniadversiQpsi  HlOf; 
do  the  c;h^ter$i  now  undet  oi^r  review  a^brd  few^r  tliai^  thps^ 
we  have  already  n(>ticed-     S\itl,  as  they  have  less  of  i^divi<lki^,^i 
•pplicatiop  to  the  cou^y  of  Brecknopky  we  shall  thf  wgre 
wulingiy  oply  skim  their  surface,  wliich  the  press  pf  othec: 
matter  compels  us  to  dp.     The  chapter  of  '  ripbgion'  jfi  ^7 
tHxIucedhy  a  long  discussion  cpE|c^riung  rbe  origiu,  tfae^nam^* 
the  tenets,  ^pd  habits  of  the  pruidsr—a  subject*  of  i(ery  ^in- 
tensive in<]^utry|  but  which  is  so  far  from  r^l|tipg  Xq^  ^J^kfs 
ifiock,  that  it  (Les  not  relafp  even  to  Walesj  or  tp  Britaia  if%^i 
exclusively.     We  do  not  deny  Mr.  J.opes  a.gff^t  sb^re  o( 
pr^isp  for  the  ingenuity  apd  acuteness  of  risfispnijqg  conpec{^. 
with  this  branch  of  his  subject ;  and  think  that  hp  has  shewi^ 
bimielf  well  (qualified  tp  eiUe^  the  }i^«  not  01^  withtJ^ffis: 
kerton  (whose  extravagancies  attd  contradictions  he  very  fairly^^ 
.  ^  sometimps.  with  much>  bitmour>  exposes),  bpt  vmh  tba 
£ift  fnd  qi09t  kamed  of  our  British  anti^pmea.    yftik  re- 
spect to  the  ongin  pf  Jthis  famous  institution^  be  f  rgucM,'ibr- 
ciUy  and  w%|l^  against  the  exhtimat^r^  of  Cftsar.  (which  has 


*  <  Dpctrud^,  in  Britannia  repecta,  atque  iode  id  Qalliaii|  fcvwuiata  ^mi^fft*- 
fstiipatur.'  (Vfe  BeiL  Gall.  1.  6.  c.  12.)  To  thp  pqiiii|ieiFita|ie8  of  C^d^»  i^ 
gsttied  as  e^i4eii(5e"oif  tile  rebgkm*  naimeis,  an4  customs  of  mt  ^Qr^  anceSr 
fxiil^.iihich  o«r  tiiitorifaiii  Iwrn  beentpouMMli  m.lke  hahfit  of  ^op^hiig;  ti% 
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inline  ligbt  of  pr<H^y,  thtt  tk# I>md» first cnoiiid  dw  ohm* 
imA  frcHH  the  contid«tit  to  our  Mmdf  aod  aot  from  our  island 
to  Iha  eontfiieiit.     With  fjespiect  to  tlie  oliffticter  of  die  re- 
ligtoo  and  of  its  professors^  he  is  of  «n  opipioo,  which  lie  very 
stoutly  noiiiotmms  imi  «My  ^efendlll^  ibnt  the  itnputatioos  of 
cruel  and  degrading  superstition  I^Ttil9e^  and  sre  uivversallj 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  oialice.    |tf  denies  the  leality  of 
human  sacnficfs,  and  josily  ridicules  the  absurd  cooclu^ns 
ivhi^h  some  have  aiTected  to  dmw  from  a^frb^fy  ^potheus* 
pimceming  the  foros  fod  use  of  the  auQienf  ^rafii/ei»  with  re* 
gsrd  to  which  he  thioM  eotirefy  with  di09«  H'b^  believe  it  lo 
be  exclusively  sepvkbral.    The  story  of  die  masancre  of  tbr  • 
bairds,  by  |:ing  cdward,  be  Justly  regards  is  expbMl,    This, 
inileedy  is  a  point  which  We  conceive  to  be  so  completely  set* 
(ded  oq  the  basis  6f  circumstantial  evidence,  that  h  affords  a  ^ 
good  answer  to  those  who  accuse  the  framers  of  historic 
jdoul^s  of  weal^ening  the  faith  of  mankind  as  to  ithe  general 
ciipdlbiTity  of  history. 
Xbere  is  qothing.  either  in  the  history  of  Druidism,  or  of 

t earlier  i|ges  of  raristianity>  \o  distinguish  the  couet^  of 
pj^nodc  from  the  rest  of  the  isiand ;  nor  evea^  afterwards^ 
i%  it  easy  to  sepa^e  wliat  relates  tq  the  district  from  the 
general  nanm^e  of  eccles>iastical  occurrjencea  throughout  tbe^ 
pffioctpelity-  The  life  of  Giraldus  affords  several  curious 
epecdpt^  und.materis|ls  for  eutertai|ung  obsefvatiADa;  but 
mofip  the  fir^  iMilume  of  this  history  was  pubU|»hed«  GiraldMS 
hnnseif  has  become  femiliar  to  the  English  reader  We  d;| 
fpt  ^d  nHKcb  deservinar  of  npttce  ija  the  short  memorials  tha( 
ara  here  preserved  of  tne  fen^tic  days  of  CromwelH  fipd  shajyi 
tinish  our  sfirvey  of  this  chapter  with  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  bistproin,  which  (together  with  the  accompanying  note) 
deaefves  a^great  deal  mora  etleqtiou  than  wo  fear  it  is  die 
spir^  or  teniper  Qf  the  age  to  aflfofd  it. 

*  At  present,  to  forpi  an  estimate  of  the  reltgion  of  Brcc<yn*. 
shlre^  it  may  be  said  that  two  parts  out  of  three  of  the  i.ebabitaats 
patl  tliantel]ws  of  tlif^  ei^tahUsined,cbMrph«  the  other  third  consi&t 
fof  aiiabapli^ts  <a  sect  which  has  ra|Hdly  inci«a4^«i[iere  of  late)^ 
fuethndists,  pre^yteriam^  and  independants;  of  the  two*  latter^ 
tb^  iniis»byteriai)s  are  the  most  numerqas.  b^ii  in  this  caiculatfo^ 


|nf*^<<  0QRi;ftur.jba^G^Mai^)  Iwdxleisarfrto  watmapfctfc,  or  mdiaatian-S»»thMi4 
tOr.ikmm  M^tta.mmk3^»  not'?  Wcu^Umw  that  the  /«rwr.«tWMi  whtebriM 
ipcatiiLUM^iilaVdiimilateknidiiy  mt^k-KOeafffi^  by  nalitnyoymttoast  .aai 
fBAjr  fuppose  that  Uttle  leisure. was  iirft;jMaii»pfaitoaqptluc«Unqtty 
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186  '      A^s  lB$ti;^rpi\f  itii  County^qf  Sfecknock. 

of  4be  nimAitdUblithasfhiftdMif  El^^^^^  I  include  a  teetwbb 
'  in«f  (>6  i^;be;*»ika|i|ledBMei)  btr^caliedMO  reUgi«ciiit8 ;  pcrwas, 
who,,  wl^i  jl^aowc^siinl;  t»im^t  a  prtife^sion  »\f  tbcir  faith,  tay^ 
^tbej  are  qF  the  prole^sli^ti  eata^Iiatif d  phuroh^  Jtiut  y^ho,  in  f|ct« 
neyer  atten^ the'Jijj0r^i|>  ^  th^.c^iircii/or  inde^.ai^y  ctbiev 
place  of  w.9rship,:  it  is  mudb.  to  be  lameDt^d^iiiat  this  s^ct  (^itl 
may  so  call  those,  who  ^t^  tihihj&v  gregurious  "^Qr  srfstcmatic)  afc 
yet  increasing  very  fast,  particularly  in  towns,  some  are  cor« 
ruptcd  by  superfifciit  waiters,  and  superfiaial  thinkers;  theae 
constitute  the  majority  x>fihiiJ,descrJption  ;  others  again  are  led 
into  tbi^  ifrrer  from  indolence  and  thoughtkslhess;  both  are 
eqoalij^  OfrisCbievous  *y  the  comhninit  y,  independent  of  %bi  doc* 
tfines  ef  rewards  and  punishment- in  a  futurestste  :  it  i«  with 
sottov  !•  observe,  that  tbi&  example  toil  t&attention  (to  Cull  it  by 
,  tio  worse  name)  iafinott  freqtiently  seen  amopg  those  of  superior 
stations  in  life-;  iiXffviricbi  ijowever,  tbey  will  find  tbey  are  f«rf- 
lowed  closely  by  those  below  them,  dowh  lothe  dapper  trades- 
man and  his  spruce  apprentice  and  shppmao;.  a'cox9<»eqiiejDCf; 
which  nUturaUy  follows^  and  which,  sooner  or  late^)  in^proportioa 
as  the  evil  increases  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  must  terminate 
in  infinite  mischief  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society/ 
p.  ^29, 

Is  it  possible  for  the  most  bigbtted  admirer  of  '  things  as 
they  are/  to  read  such  observations  as  the  preceding^  (whicli 
the  good  historian  of  Bcec^nock  certainly  does  not  mean  ISO 
confiifte  within  the  botradar ies  of  his  own  county),  and  not  to 
exclaim,  *  these  are  among  tbe  blessed  effect^  which  we-  de« 
rive  from  our  existing  t^t  laws.  .  This  is  the  policy  of  brib- 
ing men  to  the  professioti  of  ah  uniformity  which  cannot  ex- 
ist in  the -heart  ?*  •      '  '    ' 

The  next  chapter  is^  devoted  to  the-/  laws  of  Brecknock,'  k 
subject  ^hich  admiW  of  still  less  restriction  within  the  regular 


*  *  Without  meaning  tbe^mMtdUtant- reflection  apon  the  ei|abltsbment  of 
the  church  of  England,  I  cannot  help  ohservipg  that  there  h^  a  v^  f^S^^  ^* 
ifect  in  ih€f genera/  system  of  education  of  youth  intended  for  holy  oitlers  in  odr 
fiamm^r  sohooU  in  W-ales,  '*  (qu«  will  tfais^ apply  no  whfere  else>>)  **  »^i^  to 
which  I  attril^ute  the  increa^  of  sectaries ;  tWe  who  are  hr]pug.ht  i^p  as  can-, 
didates  for  ordination  are  taugnt  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  ihe  veniacular 
language  of  their  own"  country. '  They  can  read  H6m'cr,  Xlenophon,  or  Groti- 
us^  works -flutntl^^ut  the^^  sleeji  lorer  the  Bibte,  hesitate  at  «vci^  «<1mV  $e»* 
ten^e,  oc  6Qvtinq9ll5r<  mislay,  thjB  ape«9t0  iH  Eiigli«h«oi^^^l|h ;  tlpe  Bwm^tnc^ 
of  which  is,  that  their  au^ieoices  are.  either  iifatteptive,  or^what  is.  if  |>o$^ible* 
stni  worse, 'the  service  of  the  church  sounds  iidic'uldusly.  Persons  riitended 
for  the  ministry  should  >e  taught  daily  to  read  publicly  and  in  aa  audible  voice 
the  church  service  as  well  as  other  religious  publications  in  Welsh  a^id  English, 
and  their  errors  should  be  conedcd  by  the  maiter,  solbattkey  itiay  b«  babi« 
taated  to  oAdate  in  a  mantierwyclLnifty  attract  theattentioii  of  their  hear* 
an;  |br  a  vicious  and  fanh^  iaaAe.o£prd(Mncialioa.af  #(vds  or  seafteaccii  once 
cootracted  (itfi  weU  ki|ow]i}.ii^aeldaBa<g6bM  of/'..' 
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fimits  of  a  county  hisTo^htni  than  ^te  fdl^ifig:  Ev^if  IW 
most  dntiquariaH  wsearche*  into  tl^  *  f awsTJof  Bfetkuoek* 
cannot  be  attended  with  any  disc€wef4es  excht^ively  appertain*' 
ing  to  Ae  district  itself.  Accordingly  tK*  forme*-  pnn  of  tbb 
chapter  is  a  sketch  of.  the  laws  by  which  Britain  in  the  most^ 
ancient  times,  and  Wales  in  those  iinm^i^tely  succeeding, 
was  mgnlated  while  existing  under  independent  governments; 
and  the  remainiti^  divisions*  of  it- relate  only  tosiieb  enact* 
ments  of  ^the  English  parliaknefnt^  since  Wates  becanie  a  pro* 
viiice,  as  fiarticuiwiy  affeeted»its- provincial  c<Mtdition  down  to' 
its  find  ttoion  and  incorpoi^tion  with  th#  M'ti6te  miiss  of  the' 
empire.  •  '''•'•  •     T   -  '  '" 

We  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  on  the  presc»nt  occasion,  to 
tiie  laws  enacted  by  that  prince  with  a  haid*^^nanie,  Dyfnwal- 
mawl-mad,  commonly  called  DunWaHus  Mulmutius ;  nor  do" 
we  think  it  more  incumbent  on  us  to  discuss  tho^e.  of  tfie  good 
Howeli.  The  old  universal  custom  of  gavelkiud  affords  room' 
for  a  disquisition  of  a  different  nature,  aqd  plunges  as  agai» 
imp  the  pleasant  vortex  of  et^mQlog}f*  Most  of  our  iawyen 
are,  probably,  well  satisfied  with  the  derivation  given  by  th^ir 
great  patriaich.  Coke,  who  says  (1  Inst.  5^  ^10)  ^engavel^ 
mnde^  dialis^gove  all  kind;  for  this  custom  giveth  to  a4i 
the  tons  alike.*  lliis  grave  ptin/'as  wdl  worthy  of  the  Sofomon 
^  England  a^  of  its  lord  chief 'justice,  is  countenanced  by  the 
antiquary  Lambarde,  and  is  moreover  sported  by  Verstegan 
as  an  original  flight  of  fancy.  Somner,  in  his  treatise  on 
gavelkind,  adheres  to  tlie  Saxon  (derivation  given  by  filount  in 
bis^iaw-dictionary.  Dr.  Powel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  asserted  its  British  origin ;  and  gives  g^/dfe/  (a  holding 
or  tenure)  as  its  root.  *  Strangely^'  however,  as  Mr.  Jones • 
thioks,  he  passes  over  the  termination  kind,  wiHiout  notice. 
This  final  syllable  has  been'assigned  by  Taylor  (on  gavelkind) 
to  cenedly  a  clan  or  family ;  and  Edward  Llwyd/in  his  Welsh 
dictionary,  has  the  word  tine,  vt  family.  Mr.  Jones  has  a 
much  liappier  conceit  of  his  own  to  substitute  *  ^/iY,f6nmerly/ 
1  If  8o/he«ddsj '  the  interpretation  will  be,  tenura  antiqua,  or 
exantiquo.'  This,  to  besui^,  might  be  the^  cais^  (though 
fynt  into  kind  seems  an  unlikely  kind  of  coiTUjition)  sup- 
posing gxrpe//:2W  to  be  an  appellation  o;i/^  introduced,  at  » 
MriddWhdn'oth^r  tenures  b^am^  mofe  fre^iu^nt.  tb^roughbut 
th^  county ^i^'e.'c^'^er  tHe  N.orrhaijijS  Uad. obtained .pqssegsioiii 
of  it.  jBut  in  tbait  oa^e  it  is  biglily  imprpbfiblefth^^lbftrwbold) 
nation^^doptipg  this  distinctive  appetlatigii,  fbMld  ha?e,lmw 
rowe4ii^n^aft        Relish.  ]angu%e;«in^Qlih(GU-:>ii^i^^  that  ft 
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diert  is  every  HwBon  to  atipposto  tiie  term  to  be  a  great  dcsF 
bldier,  if  it  was  not  the  orismt  appellatioii  for  tbe  temire  ;  im 
eitbef  of  which  cu^e^f  Mr.  Jon&$'9  deriviMtiao  eaiiiiot>  in  ooit 
tpipLoo^  be  pdmitted  a^  entidecl  to  apy  atteotioQ  wh^tevtrk. 

.  In  «b(ut^  wa  canoot  think  that  apy  tbii^  but  (h  hai  PinkertoQ? 
calls)  ^  the  sheer  pbr^nsy^af  celtk  etymolo^'jeoiddli^veiiifidfr 
l^r.Jpilfs  i«»new  a^  diaiiiiisitiioo  whiob  ia,  to  all  leasoBaUe^ 
<iBda»  latency  mnd  j^poaes^  ^ompietdy  aetttetl  alraacfy. 
.  NotwitbstaDcbng  our  intention  to  abatjiiki  firom  nmdi  ipo^ 
t^Uoo  in thia.  pait  (.4  ibe  work>  ^t^e  aball  '^ilract  the  etmons 

^  account  pmm  k9  Mr*  Joaea  of  <  the  practice  of  the  ancieiit 
Britons  in^eations  as  to  land/  both  because  it  seems  to  cor*^ 
i»ct  soaae  errors  in  the  atatementa  of  Powell  and  Warrington 
on  the  subject^  and  a^  it  serves  for  introduction  to  an  ingenioiaa 
iiifquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  our  '  common  recovisry.' 

'  In  causes  of  this  nature  the  wboYe  of  the  pfocee^ings  were 
llad  and  held  upon  the  lands  in  dispute.  The  king,  or  the  per* 
as»  who  represented  him,  presided  and  sat  with  his  irack  to  the 
son  and  wind,  lest  he  might  be  incommoded  by  them:  the 
jwtisaof  the  palace,  or  senior  judge  of  che  Cwmwd  being  placeiif 
<m  km  kft,  and  another  judge  on  bis  right  hand ;  next  to  theny 
aat  tbe  priest  or  priests^  dien  two  elders,  and  the  great  OK^n  of 
,  the  connuy.  In  tbe  middle^  or  immediately  before  tbe  king  or  hia 
representative^wasiefba  laneor^ntranceint^ybis  courier  presence^ 
on  the  right  of  which  stood  the  demandant,  his  council  and  at* 
tomey,  and  behind  them  the  summoner,  and  on  the  lef^  the  de- 
ftndant,  bis  council^  attorney^  amt  sommoner,  in  the  sameman-^^ 
n«r;  pledges  being  first  taken  from  both  parties  to  abide  by  tb^ 
decision  of  the  courts  and  silence  being  proclaimed  by  the  crjer, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  three  cows  or  120  pence,  the  judges  pro- 
peeded  to  bear  the  c^use.  The  demandant  was  first  called  to  namc^ 
his  council'  or  attorney ;  this  done,  tlie  judge  asked  him,  *  do  you; 
place  your  entire  confidents  in  them  to  gain  o^  lose?  are  y•4^ 
{||so  determined  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  court?*  being  ; 
i^pswered  affirmatively;  be  put  the  same  qaestibna  tci  the  defend^ 
^mt^^^nd  upan  his  agreeing  lo  abide -by  tbe  directions  and'con^ 
dvct  of  those  he  eoployed  ^aad  to  obey  the  «ent%nce  of  the  court; 
tbedemandaatorally  tfcdorcdit '  I  am  the  true  proprietorof  thelaniia 
ih  dispute/ and  if  any  one  will  this  gainsay^  I  have  ber^  those, 
who  are  ready  to  maintain  my  right  and  inheritance,  from^whiel^ 
.  jP^have  been  Wrongfully  put  out;  I  therefore  pray  the  aid  of  the 
fnurt  to  be  mhtfuOy  restored/  ^c.  &c.  His  witnesses  were  noa^ 
ilreduee4*,anq  the  whole  of  bis  proof  gone  througbb^re  the 
^feMallt' Msta  heiir^,'  who,  now  being  called  upon  fof  hi«  d^ 
feiied^  saidi,  t  'Pv^ly  Il^tP  ^beiprpprietbr  of  dki  land  bv  rigfrt  anil 
'  iSiheiilani^ipiMd  WiluSiii  my-titla  to  it  ia  pctOiei  imd'secure,  M 
Ii(hQ)d  it>  and^if^nf  •oar  wiQ  tf^s  fpanaay^  i  haf«'b«Ns>sufteieeNf 
yp^fm^Pt^  |Ml<  kt^  mtilf'^^m^'  loim^lflMMiMf'^tMi 
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f^,  Omi  ^vftt  i<ter#ards  rfghtl^r  <Histied/   te.  &c.     Rb  wit* 
ntee^s  being  thai  examined^  the  judge  asked  lK»th  parties  if  they 
had  doDe»  or  if  th^y  cho»^  to  4anend  tbeir  plaint  <^r  pki^t  irtitch 
it  teetiiv  either  side  had  ^'  right  to  do  in  this  stage  of  the  biysi- 
nets;  if  they  decKnedit^  the  juc^e. recapitulated  toe  eTufence. 
u^pkitiing  of  comlhenting  tipoti  it,  iHten  he  tiimight  that  neces- 
aai7«'a*dh  aiW^rwards  departed  or  tvtired  to  tome  TittTe  dhtan^ 
bom  alie  pktfsa  vliere  the  e^sft  was  bM,  iceoittpanied  by  tl^ 
nal  of^dcoiitl  (the  partiaa  and  their ^tdh'iealeft  eiMeptci)  attd  My 
tb^sttmnwibff  »wh»sebiiiiMw  it^i«atalah»c«wthai»e>el>ee<wer* 
}fm^  Ibfiir  consiiltatMii^  Mkr  ;pahi  of  fcrfriling  mm  €wmm 
ine  king,  or  in  Ilia  absenee,  three  to  hit  tepieiaBlatM;  «hai| 
they  bafi  retired,  th^  pfie^io  ^  a^prayier  craved  the  tatai^ 
position  and  direction  of  Providence  to  guide  tl^ifii  |o  the  timdii 
and  enable  them  to  decide  rigbtfully,  and  then  cbaut^  ibe 
paternoster,  upon  which  the  judge  a^aio  summed  up  tbe  wholf^ 
of  the  proceedings,  in  which  if  there  appeared  a^y  defect  of  ^eri^Y 
dence,  orany  circumstances  requiring  farther  explanatioa^tWQ 
of  the  judges  appointed  a  conference  with  the  parties  and  their 
adtocates ;  tHis  was  cailed  *  gair  cyfarth,'  signifying  *  an  address;^ 
after  which  proceeding   no  witoesses  could  be  produced  by  tte 
patties.    This  nile  wa^  a4q>ted  upon  sound  policy,  and  was  the 
nsalt  of  good  sense  and  experience,  as  it  would  h&relM^n  htehly 
ioproper  U»  have  peniHlted  either  liie  demaodant  or  defenAnt; 
aj^rahini^fr^xm  the  court  aa  to  any  erfor,iiiiaiffieteney,  orcott^ 
tradictioa  in  the  cvidencf,  to  around  the  defibct  by  addiliaeal 
IjfooC  which  would  make  4e  cause  epdleia;  indeed  tbeir  prao* 
tice»  ^.here.related#  seema  in  some  measure  to  be  liable  to  that 
objection ;  especially  when  we  learn  that  wheo  this  conlereBcc^ 
was  not  appointed,  the  parties  might  have  another  and  another 
day  to  bring  further  witnesses,  if  they  required  it,  even'afUc 
the  ^udge  had  retired,  upon  bringing  pledges  into  the  6Ai 
ibir  their  punctuality;  which  pledges  generally  were  confiaed 
hi  prison  until  the  day  assigned  for  hearing  mrther  witnesses^ 
or  as  the  Welsh  call  it, '  ike  day  ^gaining  or  imi»g;'  wlien  th«t 
day  .arrived  and  the  witnessea  are  eaiaeiined,  the  pledgee  were 
liberated,  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  decide  in  MfovreftheR 
fiUly.with  whom  the  weight  of^ideoce  piepooder^ledi  if  that 
ifsffs.dauhtful^  ffpoi  contrariety  ef  testimony  or  aef  othevcattap, 
the  land  in  dispute  was  divided  into  ipoietieiv  and  aapgned,  on» 
bidf  to  the  demandant,,  and  the  other  share  to  the  deiendeni. 
The  fee  to  the  chief  justice  in  a  cau^e  of  thia  nature  was   M 
penoe,  and  to  every  cAher  judge  half  as  oauch/ 

lifn  Jon^a  adds  that  he 

*  has  been  thus  tediously  prolix  in  describing  this  form  of  trial? 
from  its  stnkiog  teseniblance  to  the  practice  of  arrai^dng  a  re« 
Ciovery  in  the  English  law ;  a  ceremony  which  frequently  jjro* 
tebtt  aatnila  fhmi  theunleatned  by^stahder,  ixxA  sotpetimes 
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'  Iftiflttfats  singular  fortti^  now  so  ffeqq^nt  and  jixctj^pensable 
in  tonveyaiicjng  practice,  is  of  British ,pr|gjn,.  we  have  alwiiyi| 
though jbigUb'  pj;ol)4b?e ; .  but  ara  iuclipfjd.jJp^diJfeT  frpw  Mr^ 
Jonesi  whofWQjLtI4/ attribute  Itf  g!^![9l  iiUro4ucU0p  iu^.ptup 
Bi^glUh  oHurV*  .to  ,fi  ,f^io<l,  ,poi^64'H>r  .10  thi^  «x|)Qdif iofis  into 
yifiki  ^^  by  £aWiir4.tbi0  First. .  I'hefact  WiJlmi  iionox>f 
Oflp;',lawy«r«KeQliira  to  a4agii.*a  particular  period.fMrtt^ first 
tfagft  «ni«|)g'Ut«  BIaok8loi|e^ifid«e<)><hftStiiyan€l>siipe^fkially 
9Hfevts-tbat  k-was  invented  by  the  -efergy -for  the  express  piir* 
jpnie  of  fraslratiiig  the  MoitmiHDtict  pF?  Edward  J.  (Virt.'IL' 
j>»'€70,)  Bttt  that  this  account  of  it  is  quite  absurd^  raii^  ap- 
ftBT  ey^nt  apofi  the  slightest  examination  ;  sittc^  a '  s&tute 
untetedeut  to  thai  last  mentioned,  viz  thesfatvite  of  GTouces-^^ 
ler,  6  Edward  r.  expressly  provides  .  "Uiat  ^  termor  for  years 
hiay  falsify  a  feigned  recovery  sufiibreid  by  the,  o\Voer  of  the 
inlj^eritauce-'*  (,See  Cruise  on  Recoveries,,  {>»  3,)^  Tti*  iwf- 

~  ^(Qiently  prove^^  xvoX.  only  that  ,tfie  form  of  recovery  jwa» 
(oo)Aro,  bui  that  it  wa,s  very  generally  practised  in  EnglaoMi  be-r 
fore  the  year  1278^  and  five  or  six  years  at  least  before  the 
conquest  o£;Wate8.  Nor  had  it  been  even  tlieti  of  very  late 
iMLffoduction  ;  is  it  likely  that  it  would  already-  have  bieeome 
awcosary  to  provided  statutable  remedied  against  abuste  in  the 
practice.  Ihe  evasion  of  the  statute  de  Religiosis,  7  Edw.  L' 
fcy  the  clergy,  was  evidently  th^n  only  the  adoptidn  of  a  prac- 
tice already  in  use  to  serve  their  own  particular  purpose^  ;  nor 
can  any  pfobable  deduction  be  made  from  that  circymstaqc^. 
1%'itb  a  vieW  to  fix  the  period  at  which  .the  practice  was  ^tnaUy 
broi^ht  into  our  country.  Perhaps  it  may  be  unQ^ces2<ary  tq 
go  into  Wales  for  Its  origin  j  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  .wcuin- 
stance  )vJbick  rei^^ers  it  an  iipprobable  siippQsitipn>  that  thi», 
forn^  ^oip  wliii^h  the,  practice  aros^  w«a  never  wholly  out^of 
Hsd  among  Aia  froiii  the  earliest  times  of  our  history. 

On  tbe  fery:  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  the  aneidtf 
lords  marches' of  Wales  and  their  legal  jurisdiction,  the  reader 
wiUntxtffiid  a  great  deal  of  yahiabk  information  ;  but  .the 

*  s|>A<^e  we  bavetilready  traversed  warns  us  to  confine  the  ex- 
lent  of  our  following  reniarkjj  :     *' 

The  statute  of  Rhuddl&n  ( T^  'Edward  I.)  is  the  first  law- 
record  of  the  subjugation  of  Wales*  ^  BarringtQU.  i,<i  here  pro- 
perly corrected  ni  his  statement,  that ."  this  act  recites  the^ 
total  conquest^  of  the  principality.  The  preamble  stateSj^, 
•*  that  Wales,  which  was  formerly  subject  by  feucfal  right 
fo  (be  crown  of  England,  was  then  by  the  m^cy  o.f  jPrQ^i-' 
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of  it'll"  but  jbe  I6rasI^4.'iiiaKlieri|^  ^^,fim^^SQrm9jj.j^ 
part  of  the  couiUq*  b(^  md  Jo||e.'t5vS^ute3.  Mri.  Jonc^ 
here  takes  occa$iap  jto  notice^,  ^^^]^^}^^^  suid'^faaiactepstic 


to  mquirje  Quo  wafraatq^  by  \v^^  j^yt  some  pf^  these  te- 
nuresj,  claims,  and  privileges  were  Jj^^mi  sii^f^orte^j  ^  •{  Bj 
this  right,"  clapping  Lis  hand  bo.  1)  is  svyord,  ^'  by  idi^  warrantj 
did  JBy  ancestors  mu  ihy  lands^  aiildl?y  i^  do  I  bold  ihem.^ 
Jt  was  not  till  the  28tK  of  E^warc}  tbe!  iliird^  that' an  act  wjiy 
passed,  determining  "  tba^  all  the  fp^j[tls.;marchers  of  Wales 
should  be  perpetually  attending  and  jtnnexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  the)[  s^nd  their  ancestors  'were  at .  all  times  ^past, 
and  not  to  the  principality  of*  W^les,  in^  wtose  hands  ^oiaver 
they  should  be,  or  thereafter  should  (joiiie."  On  a  survey  taken 
in  the  r^ign  of  this  last- iijenti9npdn^oparch,,  the  'revenues  of 
Wales  were  foiwd  to  amount  to  thesiim  total  of  4681 1. 18si5d» 
Tlie -cruel,  impolitic,  and  iniquitous  laws  of  Henry  IV.  to 
which  he  seems  to  {iave  been  entirely  actuated  by  the  spiiit 
of  revenge  for  the  rebellion  of  Glendowpr^  come  next  under 
discussion.  The  same  flagitious*  sj stern;  >vas  kept  up  during 
the  reigns  of  his  two  successors,  nptv\i{hstanding  that  the  atr 
tachment  and\ services' of  Sir  iJayid  Gam,  as  well  as  manjf 
other  principal  persons  among  the  native  Welch, wquld  seeih^ 
from  common  gratitude;  to  have  demanded  a  different  returu» 
Warrington,  indeed^^  asserts,  tliat'*'  tl^^  manners  of  the  Welch 
natjoni  qur^iiig  this  period,  actuated  by  few  other  sprites  tliah 
thcilr  passions,  restrained  by  no  regular  police,  no  longer  ani- 
mated By  the  presence  of*  their  princep,' nor  their  minds  sof- 
tened by  tBe  innuence  of  native  a-rts,  had  degenerated  into  the 
deepest  ferocilj  j!'  and  ]Mrj  Juries,  very  justly  remarks  upon 
this.statement,' that,  even  supposing  it  to  b.e  true,  *  it  is  to  be 
lameuted  that  the  English  aid  not  ra.ther  attempt  io  convert 
the  loiig  subsisting  enmity  between '  the  two' countries  intp 
friendship^  by  adopting  mild  and  lenient  measures,  than  to  pre^ 
serve  and  continue  it  by  sanguinary  and  oppressive  laws.*'  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fit  subject  for  lamentation,  but,  alas !  not  for 
attontshment  ot  wonder,  that  men  should  be  so  habitually 
blind  to  their  best  interests,  which  are  universajli/  the  interests 
of  humanity,  liberality,  atid  justice.  Cs^n  the  reader  find  no 
parallel,  in  these  our  da^s  of  philanthropy  and  illuminationi 
to  the  oppressions  of  Wules  under  the  House  of  Lancaster  ? 
When  will  feeble  and  narrow-minded  politicians  learn 5^  that 
the  '^  ferocity,**  which  they  affect  to  deplore,  while  they  che- 
rish the  imputation  of  it  as  the  oiily  defence  of  their  wicte^ 
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iodilllprud6ilt#t8ti0tft,  litibt  b^r  t$m  AtiiMtMldi,  pa^  96 
mAhb)mgaDiim^dimf  wit  kite  ki£|Uibte  and  mtural 
^n$i9uenc€,iaf  thorn  ^mj  m^amxrm  i  Oive  to  the  coi^quere<]^ 
iaaim%ictiire#aiid€MMMr4»#  to  Mtrakor  idter  the  coursi^ 
of  their  **  pamom^,  lid  ^rd  thM  O^w  <'  sprites  of 
acCion''«-^md  tiMfll  Ad  *^r^ular  police''  tihich  tbiey  s6 
inudi  uraat— 44bf4diiii|  ^ttto  mpmc  of  their  princes,  of 
nt  least  pf^eacfina  m  diMlk  that  of  their  nobles  and  great 
landed  proprietora.  Eaopur^ga  and  footer  **  the  native  art& 
hj  which  &etr  n^nds  wmy  be  sc^kened/  and  then,  but  not  till 

'  tfter  repeated,  and  long,  and  paticdt  experiment,  \f  they  conti* 
jDue  savage  and  ferocSoos,  pronounee  their  ferocity  innate  and 
incurable ;  lay  on  the  iron  rod  afaio,  and  teake  the  ivhoiji 
cotmtry  a  place  of  confinement  for  irretrievable  madmen ! 
'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  c6ld  and  illiberal  con- 
queror of  Richard  would,  in  the  administration  of  a  province 
ao  itl  treaty,  deviate  firom  the  system  pursued  b^^  tboSi 
princes,  whose  legitimate  heir  and  successor  to  tb^  erowtl  6f 
England  he  affect^  to  style  himself.  Gratitude  for  the  most 
signal  services  done  his  catise^  iiay  even  tot  his  possedsion  of 
the  crown  so  faighiy  valued^  might  have  weighed  something 
with  a  man  not  entirely  wrapped  up  in  selfish  schamesof  ava- 
rice and  agftrancfizement;  fant  Henry  VII.  is  not  to  be  clashed 
among  tb^Denefieictora  of  Wales.  rerYiaps  he*  was,  like  cixt 
\0andng  ^  Vlo-poferf  hjfpocrites,  afraid  of  innovation,  and 
thought  it  dangerous  to  mtetfere  with  existing  prejodices. 
)Ien^  VI  [I.  was  fortunately  possessed  of  a  better  head  Aan 
6x9  fi^er,  whatever  we  may  say  of  hu  heaJt.  A<^c6rdiflgly; 
to  him,  and  him  only,  of  all  our  princes,  is  Wales  indeUed  fbf 
justice  and  eqtidlity.  He  waf  die  lawgiver  and  parificaldf^ 
the  only  real  coiiqueror,  of  dut  part  of  the  British  dooiinibnl'. 
Since  his  time,  its  intereMs  have  been  one  add  Ae  same  wi^ 
those  9f  England ;  and  Mnoe  then  it  can  no  longer  attract  at* 
tention,  pr  provoke  inqni^,  as  a  separate  province.  We  (h> 
botby  any  means  recommend  the  example  of  Henry  V^III.  as 
worthy  of  general  imitation  by  a  sovereign  of '  the  House  of 

'  Hanover;  5ut  the  worst  of  princes  may,  in  some  respects,  pr6« 
ientthe best  of  lessons  ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  hOw 
much  more  glorious  than  the  celebration  of  a  Jiibiiee  would 
be  the  adoptioit  of  a  fearless,  generous,  and  confiding  policy 
towards  the  people  of  our  sister-nation.  With  how  pure  and 
genuine  a  lustre  would  the  pacijicaiion  of  Ireland  gild  th^ 
declining  years  of  George  the  Third ! 

**  Language,  maimers,'^  &c.  form  the  miscellaneous  subject 
ofthe next  division  of  Mr.  Jones's  work.  The  observations,  here 
made  on  the  first  of  thes^e  heads  are  not  very  peculiar  or  iiite* 
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^  restingi  It  k  the  remark  of  a  late  respectable  bktoriaiii  ^'tfaatna-^ 
fioil3  v^chliavelongbeenseated  in  the  s^itne  country^  and  have 
had  tittle  intercoarse  with  ^trangers^  conamotily  retain  the 
ffiUme  national  character^  manners,  and  customs,  through  a 

'  long  sttCce»sion  of  agesi  ;  they  become  proud  of  their  antiqui- 
ty fond  admirers  of  their  ancestors,  and  fondly  altaehed  to 
their  s^timents  and  prejudiccts,  their  follies,  errors^  and  vices^ 
not  excepted/'     Mr.  Jones  adds^  that  even  now 

*  This  i^  very  remarka^y  the  characteristic  of  the  native  yeo-' 
•  manry  of  Wales  ;  as  to  those  of  superior  rank  or  the  constant 

inbabitants  of  towns,  they  are  now  by  habit  become  so  wholly 
English,  that  no  distinction  is  observable  between  them  and 
their  fellow^^subjects  eastward  of  ihe  Severn  ;  but  the  sequestered 
peasant  who  rarely  quits  the  vicinity  of  his  mouAtain^wbo'speaks 
no  other  language  than  his  mother-tongue,  still  adheres  with  in- 
finite attachment  to  all  the  habitudes  and  customs  of  his  ances* 
tors;  onfall  occasions  be  adopts  tbeir  sentiments,  and  dWeils 
with  fond  delight  upon  the  traditions  of  old  times-  Arthur, 
Llewelyn*  and  Glyndyfwrdwyford  will  ever  be  the  themes  of 
Cam^bro-BritiSh  admiration,  whilst  Ofla,  Edward,  and  Henry  will 
never  cease  to  excite  disgust/ 

.  Mr.  Jones  hais  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  apparent  v 
fondness  of  the  Welch  for  long  names  and  genealogies,  whicb 
has  caused  so  much  merriment  in  our  English  theatres. 

*  I  have  stated  In  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  that  we  are 
ahnost  reconciled  to  the  English  laws  ;  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  iheir  customs ;  but  there  are  some  particularly  unmanageable 
by' the  mere  Welchman  ;  amongst  others  they  entertain  a  great  ' 
dtdfte  to  surnames.  When  a  complaint  is  made  to  a  magistrate 
against  a  neighbour,  his  worship  is  entreated  to  grant  a  warrant  ^ 
against  **  Twm  o'r  Cwm,"  i.  e.  Tom  of  the  Vale.  **  What's  bis 
surname?''  "I  never  heard  he  had  any  other  name,"  is  the 
comn^on  reply^  If  the  honest  native  be  compelled  reluctantly  to 
adopt  the  English  custom,  and  to  introduce  these  expletives  («is 

be  conceives  them)  into  his  family,  he  andlfls  children  are  abso- 
lutely bewildered  for  the  two  or  three  next  generations.    Sup- 
pose the  name  to  be  Cadwaladr  Griffith,  his  son,  in  endeavouring 
'to  imitate  the  English  fashion  will  call  himself  John  Cadwaladr 
Griffith-*his  son   will    be   William  John    Cadwaladr  GriiSth  ;. 
until  fatigued  with  dragging  after  him  the  long  chain  of  cogno- 
mina  and    agnomina,   his    descendant  submits    to   be  called, 
a  I'Angloise,  Thomas  Williams,  by  which  surname  his  family 
will  ever  afterwards  be  distiiyguished.     Our.  Saxon  and  Normaft 
^  conquerors  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  for  they, 
conceive  that  a  fondt^ss  for  a  multitude  of  names  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  foibles  of  Welchmen  ;  when  they  describe  them 
by  Thomas  ap  Davydd  ap  Sbenkin  ap  Shon  ap»  Thomas  ap  Wit     * 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol,  IJ^,  Februaty,  1810.         O . 
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liam  ap  Evan>  &c.  It  19  Irue^  genealogi^U^  whose  bueiie8|pit^>Mi 
to  register  descents,  willinrprm  us  that  Jglin  was  '<ap''  or  '\tki^ 
son  of"  Thomas,  the  son  pf  William,  the  son  of  Evan,  &<\,;  bu^ 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  they ,  were  known  to  eacli^ 
other  only  by  their  christian  names  and  residences/*  iScc.&c. 

The  last  chapter,  comprehending  several  heads  of  statistical 
and  agricultural  statement^  deser^es^  as  it  will  attract^  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  luinds  afe  principally  directed  toivards 
such  useful  and  important  topics.  But  rooturis  not  .now  left 
us  for  more  than  a  very  hasty  and  superficial  survey  of  what  tthe:  ■ 
tAvo  last  volumes  of  this  work  may  contain  deserving  of~oUr 
particular  notice.  ;  . 

These  remaining  divisions,  to  which  we  must  now  prbceed, 
are  composed  of  a  very  diffuse  and  n>inute  survey  of,  the 
county  in  its  present  state,  through  every  difFerfent  parish,  be- 
ginning at  the  county  town.  In  following  this  detail,  it'  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reviewer  can  have  little  to  comment  upon*  To, 
attempt  an  abridged  statement  would  be  little  more  than  to 
present  his  readers  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  places* ^nd 
persotis  equally  devoid  of  amusement  and  instruction,''  The: 
pages  w  hich  remain  for  us  to  fill  up  will  be  principally  Occu- 
pied, therefore,  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  biographical  no-, 
tices  and  other  matters  of  more  general  interest  with  which  the', 
history  abounds,  after  which  we  shall  take  our  leave  df  Mr.* 
Jones,  with  feelings  of  considerable  esteem  for  his  talents 'and 
industry,  and  with  the  warmest  recommendation  to  futi^re  tqtrr 
pographers  to  take  example  from  the  method  and .  spm£ 
which  he.  has  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  labours;  at  tb«i 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  this  recommendation; 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  is  not  intended  for  literal 
application  in  ev^ry  particular.  Th^re  certainly  are  details  irf 
this  voluminous  work,  which  might  have  been  spared  with  ad- 
vantage to  its  consistency,  and  with  still  more  benefit,  to  iha 
patience  of  its  readers,  as  possessing  no  peculiar  reference  to 
the  district  which  they  profess  to  illustrate;  and  we  own  it 
ivould  mortify  us  if,  in  consequence  of  a  too  close  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  our  advice,  we  should  hereafter  be  visited,  by 
three  thick  quarto  volumes  for  every  region  in  Great.  Britain 
of  extent  commensurate  with  that  of  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock. Of  this,  however,  we  entertain  no  serious  apprehen* 
sjon,  as  very  few  persons  possess  the  perseverance  and  learn-* 
fi^  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  set  the  example  of  hif  r 
county  history.  - 

•  The  foundation  of  the  venerable  chureh  of  Saint  John  the' 
Evangelist  at  Br«con^  may,  ^b  Mr.  Jones  sayS;,  be  safely  aH 
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cribed  to  Bernard  Newmarcfa  ;  for  though  he  admits  the 
Saxon  font  and  ^^  some  slight  reihains"  of  Saxon  Architecture 
in  parts  of  the  building  to  afford  evidence  of  a  prior  ex- 
istence^ yet  ^'  he  so  far  improved  and  enlarged  it,  and^  as  te 
says,  caused  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  that  he  may  very  fairly  and  properly  be  said  tp.  be 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  its  founder."  In  this  edifice,  sq 
interesting  from  the  associations  of  our  early  history,  it  is  va^ 
lancholy  to  relate,  that  the  fury  of  **  architecturid  innovation*' 
has  not  spared  her  usual  ravages* 

The  survey  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  this  venerable 
depositary,  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  contains  in  propor* 
tion  very  little  that  is  singular  or  interesting*  Chnrcbyard*^ 
^  Worthiness  of  Wales'*  (a  very  curious  old  poem,  published 
in  1587,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1776),  affords  soine  mte* 
resting  quotations,  which  are  very  {n-operly  introduced  int6  this  , 
work;  but  from  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Jones  oh  theoii^ 
numents  mentioned  by  this  ancient  writer,  we*  shali's0^'« 
single  article,  as  evidence  of  a  liberality  of  spirit  and. sound- 
ness of  reason  far  beyond  the  jgeneral  character  of  the  age  U} 
which  it  refers. 

*  Meredyth  Thomas  was  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  aodi  a^ 
tary  public,'  perhaps  deputy  registrar  of  the  archdeaconry /if 
Brecea;  he  wa^  eight  Uaaes  bailiff  of  Brecon,  and  died  in  1587, 
and  though  we  havo  lost  that  good  store  of  verses,  formerly  re- 
cording his  merits,  fortunately  he  still  lives  in  his  will,  a  copy  of 
wUcb  is  preserved  in  my  office  ;  this  document  recites  his  wish 
(in.  an  age  when  such  a  wish  was  thought  almost  impious)  that 
his  body  should  be  opened,  in  drder  that  the  cause  of  his  disor- 
der might  be  known,  and  posterity  benefited  by  the  cHscovety, 
and  proves  that  he  had  more  benevolence  and  profundity  of 
thinking  than,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  many  wise  and  sensible  men 
even  of  the  present  day  possess.    A  short  extract  from  it  Uaav  ' 

not  be  oinacceptable,  as  it  portrays  his  character ;  it  was 
)>roved  in  1585,  and  he  describes  himself  therein  by  the  name  of 
Meredith  Thomas  ap  David  Goch  :  *'  1  desire  to  be  buried  in 
the  parish  church  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  chappie 
there,  where  my  father,  my  brother,  and  sisters,  were  buried, 
bard  by  the  will,  and  I  will  that  mine  executors  do  erect  a  stone 
by  the  wall  syde,  or  the  syde  of  the  same,  to  be  in  the  wall  close 
U  high  as  a  man's  brest,  that  any  of  the  parishioners  may  leait 
upon ;  and  I  will  that  mine  executors  shall  cause  a  surgeon  or' 
physician  to  open  my  body,  and  extract  my  bowels,  that  the' 
eause  of  my  sickness  may  be  known. "  &c.  &c.  .  . 

And  after  appointing  his  wife  Elinor  and  his  soa  Daniei  hi»:     ' 

b  2 
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executors,  in  another  part  of  the  extract  hei^e  given^  there  19 
Ihe  following  clause.  ' 

.  '*  Also  I  wille  tha(  myne  executors  shall  joyne  together  in  all 
actions  concerning  my  w'.U,  and  that  they  JKali  dwelle  together 
and  spende  in  all  honest  means  all  such  lalmcnts  that  I  leave  or 
bequeath  to  them  in  mayntaynyng  my  house  and  Family,  a;;<^  re- 
fyveing  my  friends  that  come  unto  them  without  grudge  or  va- 
fidnceJ' 

The  word  talments,  as  here  used^  Mr*  Jones  8Uj^;>08e5  to 
'Qiean  ''  dues  or  debts  owing  to  the  testator/' 
.    In  the  account  pf  Brecon  Castle^  bUilt  by  Bernard  New-  ^ 
inarch  dbout  1094,  some  curioua  pieces  of  antiquarian  anec- 
dote occur  ;  but  we  were  very  sorry  to  meet  with  a  little 
piece  of  levity,  in  speaking  of  an  ancient  dungeon  therf , 
which  we  know  not  how  to  construe  consistently  with  the 
respect  which  we  wish  to  feel  for  Mr.  Jones's  benevolent  li« , 
](ief«Uty  of  sentiment* 

*'  In  this  iole,"  sa^s  he,  "  though  the  sentimental  sympa- 
Arizing  sensibility  of  the  present  day,  which  is  more  w:tmly 
engaged  iH  promoting  the  comjort  ofcntninaU,  than  in  the  freven' 
tion  i^'vice,  would  hold  it  cruel  to  immure  a  dog,  drunkards  werel 
soiifietimes  ccmfined  for  a  night/'  &c.  &c. 

Be  makes  some  ameiids^lioiifever^  by  a  good  story^  for  thia 
misplaced  ridicule.    For 

\    ,  "  To  this  dungeon,"  he  adds>  *'  tradition  tells  us  that  a  lord 

\  lieutenant  of  Ireland  narrowly  escaped  being  committed  in  the 

\  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  his  name  is  forgotten^  hut  it  was  probably 

,\  either  the  Earl  of  Leicester  or  Essex,  who,  i^  his  journey  to  or 

from  England,  dining  with  the  bailiff^   aldermen,  and  common 

council  of  Brecon,  at  one  of  their  feasts  thought  proper  to  assert 

^         his  claim  to  precedence  at  the  table.  "Sing  the  bell  *  (says  the 

/  testy  Welchman,  who  then  presided  over  the  corporation)  and 

take  him  to  Forth  bach/'    The  viceroy. saw  the  imprudence  of' ' 

resistance,  apologized  for  his  conduct,  and  submitted  to  become 

the  second  subject  in  Brecon/ 

This  is  a  stroke  of  manners,  whether  tha  tradition  be 
itrictly  true  or  not,  strongly  characteristic  of  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  our  ancient  burgesses^  just  at  the  period 
when'  we  were  beg'mniug  to  break  the  bonds  of  feudal  ty- 
ranny. 

e  Meaning  the  bell  to  call  the  constables  together.  Sing  the  bell 
is  the  literal  translatipa  of  Caimch  y  glocb«  and  is  frequently  heanl  ia 
Wfles. 
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In  the  parish  of  Garthbrengy  is  Peytyn  Gwin^  where  watf 
formeriy  situated  the  principal  mansion  of  Sir  David  Gam,  th? 
hero  of.  Agincourt.  The  heralds  have  recorded  that  this  estate 
wasf  purchased  by. Sir  David's  father  of  William  Peyton,  the 
descendant  of  William  Peyton  (Gulielmus  Pictaviensis) ;  a 
knight  to  whom  Bernard  Newmarch  gave  the  land  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  and  whose  name  it  still  Retains ;  so  say 
the  heralds  :  but  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  iaccustomed  hardihood, 
gives  the  heralds  the  lie,  asserting,  ^nd,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  proving,  that  the  Peytons  had  long  before  emi- 
grated from  this  their  original  settlement,  and  left  no  trace  be« 
hind  them,  except  that  of  their  name,  in  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock* Many  of  our  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
ter and  exploits  of  the  knight  whose  name  occasioned  our  men- 
tion of  Garthbrengy.  Let  them  then  take  the  following 
abridged  account  /of  liim  from  Mrf  Jones's  own  words* 

Sir  David  Gam  was  probably  born  about  55  or  60  yearsv 
previous  to  that  celebrated  action  which  is  the  foundation  of 
iiis  glory  to  posterity.  This  statement,  if  correct,  will  make 
him  about  five  or  ten  years  younger  than  his  great  contempo- 
rary and  rival,  Owen  Glendower,  the  period  of  whose  birth 
is  fixed  at  1350.  •        .  . 

'  He  was  athletic  in  person,  his  hair  red,  and  he  squinted,  from 
whence  he  was  called  Dafydd  Gam:  Cam  generally  means 
crooked,*  but  from  long  habit  aiid  a  perversion  of  the  language, 
when  applied  to  the  person,  it  implies  any  defect  in  the  limbs  or 
features.  Powel,  in  his  History  of  Wales,  has  taken  care  not  only 
to  record  this  deformity,  but  he  wishes  bis  readers  to  believe  that 
nature  has  perpetuated  it,  and  that  all  his  family  continue  to 
•quint  to  this  day  ! !' 

Sir  David  Gam  was,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  pei-- 
aonally  attached  to  Henry  the  IVth.  as  earl  of  Hereford  and 
lord  of  Brecon ;  and  he  carried  this  attachment  so  far  as  to 
become  the  perpetrator  of  some  very  black  actions  in  favour 
of  his  protector.  In  \4&t,  while  Ow^n  Giendower  was  hold- 
ii^  his  parliament  at  Machynlleth,  in  Montgomeryshire. '  he 
narrowly  escaped  ^sassination.'  Pennant's  account  of  this 
business  is  as  follows : 

''Among  the  chieftains  who  came  to  support  his  title  was  a 
gentleman  called  David  Gam,  or  the  one-eyed ;  notwithstanding 
he  had  married  a  sister  of  Glyndwr,  yk  such  was  the  furious 


*  *  Frona  hettce,  as  I  conceive,  the  vulgar  Eaglisb  phrase  of  a  game  leg. 
jneaaing  a  crooked  or  bandy  leg.'    This  is  a  whOQsicaift  but  certafaily  not 
improbable,  piece  of  conjectural  etyttiology. 
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hatred  lie  had  conceived  to  his  cause,  that  he  appeared  at  the 
assembly  with  the  secret  and  treacherous  resolution  of  murder^ 
ing  his  prince  and  brother-in-law.  Carte  says  he  was  instigated 
to  it  by  Henry,  but  g^ives  no  authority  ;  party  zeal,  or  hopes  of 
reward^  probably  instigated  him  to  so  nefarious  a  deed ;  he  was 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  purpose,  a  man  of  unshaken  courage, 
which  was  afterwards  put  to  the  proof  at  the  battle  of  Agin* 
court/  ' 

This  statement,  Mr.  Jones  observes,  is  in  some  respects  in- 
correct. David  was  not  one-eyed,  he  only  squinted;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  rather  more  important,  Glendower  was  not  his 
prince,  nor  was  he  related  to,  or  connected  with  faim,^in  any  " 
degree  whatever.  The  plot,  nevertheless,  was  of  a  most 
hemous  nature,  and,  upon  its  failure^  the  perpetrator,  though 
he  escaped  the  death  which  his  crime  merited,  sustained  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  years^  and  was  at  length  exchanged  only 
on  a  solemn  engagement  ^  not  to  bear  arms  or  oppose  the 
measures  of  Owen.'  This  engagement  he  kept  just  as  sacred 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  character ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  a  continuance  of  the  saipe  flagrant  hostilities  which 
had  led  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  it.  Some  time  after, 
in  vengeance  for  refteated  insults,  Owen  made  a  sudden  in<* 
road  into  his  domains,  burnt  his  house^^  <ind,  on  his  return, 
ineetipg  pne  pf  his  tenants,  tauntingly  told  him  ip  (he  Welsl^. 
language, 

'  If  a  squinting  red-hair'd  knave  meet  thee,  and  perchance 

should  cr^ve 
To  know  what  fate  his  house  befell,  say  that  the  cinder-mar^ 

willtelV      ' 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  imprisonment  for  an  attempt 
to  commit  murder,  he  actually  perpetrated  the  crime  on  the 
person  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  Richard  J  awr,  lord  of  Slwch, 
vhom  •he  slew  in  the  High  street  of  Brecon.  The  power 
and  favour  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  protected  him  from  the 
consequences  due  to  this  second  crime  ;  and  no  more  is  known 
of  him  till  the  period  when  he  embarked  with  Hetiry  the  Fifth 
in  his  expedition  to  France. 

'And  here  such  a  blaze  of  glory  bursts  around  him  as  he  re- 
signs his  boisterous  existence,  that  the  English  historians  are 
dazzled  with  itsliistre,  and  the  Welch  have  agreed  to  wink  at  his- 
vices.  $ir  W.  Raleigh  has  an  eulogium  upon  his brarery  and- 
(Bxploitsin  the  field  of  Agincourt,  in  Which  he  prefers  his  great* 
ness  of  soul  to  that  of  Mago,  and  compares  him  to  Hannibal^ 
ifhile  his  countrymen,  in  consideration  of  this  day^s  good  seir^ 
ryicp^  have  unanimously  determined  to  forget  his  treacber;|^  to*  ' 
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xmrAs  •  Glcndwyr,  and  to  pardon  the  murder  of  Richard  Jawr. 
His  reply  to  the  king  on  reviewing  the  French  army,  his  courage 
and  gaUantry  in  the  battle Jn  which  he  is  said  to  have  saved  tbo 
lying's  life  by  the  loss  of  his  own,  his  son-in-1aw*s,  and  his  kins- 
man's, are  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
them :  Hugh  Thomas  says  he  was  knighted  for  his  exploits  after 
the  battle,  but  that  he  soon  died  of  his  wounds;  the  general  opi- 
nion is  that  he  died  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  that  the 
king  knighted  him  as  he  was  expiring  in  the  field/ 

From  the  third  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  of  which  we 
have  Dot  room  to  detail  the  contents,  we  can  hardly  make  an  ex* 
tract  of  more  general  interest  than  the  following,  as  it  is  illus- 
trative of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Clarendon's  History^  upon 
the  faith  of  a  contemporary  manuscript  correspondence,  i  It 
relates  to  the  murder  of  Ascham^  a  parliamentary  envoy,  by 
one  of  the  family  of  Proger,  of  Gwernvale,  in  this  county. 

*  Henry  Proger,  together  with  his  brothers,  James  and  Edward, 
folk>wed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  Second  while  in  exile,  to 
whose  person  they  were  warmly  attached,  and  whom  they  served 
with  unwearied  fidelity  ;  the  zeal  of  Henry,  however,  hurried  him 
into  excesses,  from  which  he  ought  to  have  been  restrained. 
While  in  Spain  he  was  in  the  suite  of  lord  Cottington  and  sir 
Edward  Hyde,  the  king's  ambassadors. at  that  court,  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  having  acted  as  a  principal  in  the  assassination 
of  Ascham,  the  republican  enfroy  sent  thither  by  Cromwell.  One 
of  our  historians  (Clarendon)  thus  relates  the  circumstance* 
"This  year  (1 650)  the  parliament  sent  Mr.  Ascham,  a  person 
concerned  in  the  king's  trial,  as  their  agent  or  envoy  to  the  court ' 
of  Spain,  though  the  king  had  before  sent  the  lord  Cotting^on 
and  sir  Edward  Hyde  as  his  own  proper  ambassadors.  This  new 
agent  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Madrid,  but  the  next  morning 
some  English  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish 
armies,  went  to  his  lodgings,  and  without  asking,  any  questions, 
walked  up  directly  into  his  chamber,  drew  their  swords,  and, 
besides  their  intention,  killed  a  friar,  the  interpreter,  as  well  as  the 
agent,  and  so  returned  to  their  companions  with  naked  and' 
bloody  swords  and  some  expressions  of  triumph/as  if  they  had 
performed  a  gallant  and  justifiable  piece  of  service.  The  king's 
two  ambassadors  abhorred  this  action,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  one  of  their  own  servants  concerned  in  it/'  Howel,  the 
author  of  Epistote  Hoellianae,  accuses  one  John  Gwyllym  and 
William  Sparks,  of  having  committed  this  murder,  but  says  that; 
Valentine  Proger,  as  well  as  Henry  Proger,  was  of  the  party^  and 
that  the  latter,  after  a  Concealment  for  ^ome  time  in  the  house  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  made  his  escape  into  France.  Lord.' 
Cottington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Proger,  dated  Madrid^ 
27th  April,  1«S0  (MS.  penes  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Payne),  notices  the 
^rjf^l  Pi  )48cfaam  in  ttie  following  remarkable  passage ;    <'  Thfi 
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agent  sent  by  parliament  landed  at  port  St.  Mary  by  Cadtz 
where  Tie  still  reroaineth  sick  and  with  no  small  apprehenaion! 
as  he  hath  reason^  for  he  cpmeth  from  people  abhorred  by  these/' 
In  another  letter  dated  from  Valla'dolid,  20th  Jyne,  J65j,  he 
says,  "  if  there  be  anie  thing  els  to  be  told  you  from  bence/thla 
acribe  (alluding  to  James  Proger,  another  brother  who  remained  * 
in  Spain  with  his  lordship)  will  doe  it,  who  grows  a  vtru  good 
Spaniard,  and  soe  much  that  way  affected,  as  hee  will  sometimca 
confess  there  is  better  food  here  than  in  Wales,  though  Withal 
hee  will  be  angry  if  that  bee  not  accounted  the  better  country* 
when  you  write  to  Hi^rry,  commend  me  to  him,  and  teB  him  I 
wish  him  to  be  as  industrious  as  his  two  brothers/ without  which 
he  will  hardly  thrive."  Upon  the  restoration  Mr,  Henry  Prober 
was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  €<ju€rries,  and  nominated  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  royal  oak,  which  order,  fiowever,  was  never 
instituted,  it  being  feared  that  such  a  distinction  might  occasion 
animosities  and  open  wounds  which  were  but  newly  heakd 
Mr.  Proger  was  soon  afterwards  knighted,  and  by  some  letters  to 
his  brother^  it  appears  he  sometimes  made  Gwernvale  his  resi- 
dence, though  he  still  continued  to  hold  his  residence  at  court' 
When  he  died  is  not  known,  but  his  will  is  dated  in  1686/ 

The  rcmwning  history  of  the  family  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  loyal  a  comtoencement.  Charles,  the  only 
son  of  this  assassin  cavalier,  soon  dissipated  the  whole  o^  h« 
father's  property  by  bis  extravagance ;  and  Edward,  bis  uncle 
after  profiting  by  bis  nephew's  follies  to  the  advancement  of 
his  own  fortune,  advanced  it  still  higher  by  stiil  me^er  prac 
tices.  It  IS  he,  of  whom  Andrew  Marvel,  speaking  of  Cbarlca 
the  Second's  most  infamous  favourites,  thus  writes 

*  Then  the  procurers  under  Progers  filed. 
Gentlest  of  men  and  his  lieutenant  mildj 
Bronkard,  love's  squire,  through  all  the  field  arrav'd 
J^o  troop  was  better  clad  or  better  paid/  ' 

This  noble  Sir  Pandarus  had  no  mtiie  issue,  aifd  Gwernvale 
upon  his  death,  fell  to  Pr.  Croxall,  the  collector  of  -Gsop's 
tables,  and  author  of  several  poems,  in  right  of  his  wife  Phi- 
Jippa,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters. 

Our  general  opinion  of  M  i^.  Joneses,  merits  as  a  county  his, 
tonan  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  what  has  been  al 
ready  said  on  this  subject,  and- from  the  extracts  we  bavj 
made.  Some  of  his  occasional  remark?  on  other  authors 
may  be  deemed  a  little  too  aippant,  and  some  of  Us  iests  a 
little  too  coarse;  but  the  originality  and  freedpm  of  his 
opinions  may  plead  in  excuse  for  much  greater  defects  of 
style  or  of  reasomng,  while  we  are  disposed  lo  think  that  to 
jest  at  all  m  a  work  pf  \\m  <tecriptioii,  wbt^re  ataio»i  eveiy 
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xmietiUolds  Uottelf  privileged  in  unbending  gravity  and  dul* 
fietSjvH  ^  iherit  soifBcient  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  tlie  faults  into 
the  commiftaioB  of  which  it  may,  now  and  then,  have  betrayed 
liiiD. 


Art.  IX.— ifinf«  on  the  Economy  of  feeding  Stock  and 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  J.  C.  Cur* 
wen,  Esq.  M.  P-  of  Workington  Hall,  Cumberland, 
8ro.  pp.  S64;  10s.  Crosby,  1808. 

MR.  CURWEN  had  for  many  years  kept  in  his  own 
lyands  a  farm  comprising  upwards  of  tive  hundred  acres,  and 
of  the  estimated  value  of  1000/.  a  year.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  land,  but  coniided  in  the 
discretion  of  a  bailiff,  only  enjoinhig  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, which  root  he  first  introduced  into  his  neighbourhood. 
However,  on  the  failure  of  the  hay  crops,  in  the  year  ItiOl, 
he  w[as  roused  from  his  indifference^  and  was  compelled  to 
jium  his  thoughts  to  the  provision  of  a  substitute;  which  he 
found  in  steamed  potatoes,  mixed  with  cut  straw.  His  sue* 
cess  ia  this  expefiment  induced  him  to  communicate  his  mode 
of  procedure  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  to  their  re- 
warding this  his  first  adventure  we  probably  owe  his  con- 
.  tinned  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  publication  of  his 
future  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  land ;  which  do  credit  to 
his  judgment  and  industry^  and  convey  much  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  practical  agriculturist. 

Before  we  remark  on  his  experiments,  it  may  be  useful 
to  those  gentlemen  formers  who  by  their  personal  neglect,  or 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  their  pursuit,  have  given  6cc2^«* 
sion  to  the  vulgar  and  not  unfounded  opinion  that  a  gentle* 
man  can  never  fartn  h  advantage,  to  give  the  author  j  ac« 
count  of  the  profits  of  bis  farm  in  the  year  1801* 

'  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure,  at  finding  that  not  only. the 
vh'ble  produce  of  that  year  was  swallowed  up  in  expences^  biit 
a  debt  of  seven  huudred  pounds  incurred  in  addition;  yet  this 
proceeded  entirely  from  my  own  ignorance.'     p.  217, 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  without  a  plan,  almost  impossible^ 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  apparatus  which 
JVf r.  Curwen  used  in  stemming  his  potatoes;  it  is  sufficient 
for  U9  to  state,  thit  they  were  first  carefully  washed  by  inchi-» 
eion  in  a  rotatory  cylinder  resembling  a  barrel  churn,  which 
office  was  found  best  performed  by  manual  labour;'"'  that 


^  A  watcr-pow^  was  tried,  bot  did  not  answer  so 
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they  were  afterwards  boiled  by  steam,  then  bfuiscd  aod'Oiixect 
with  chopped  straw>  and  whilst  warm  given  to  tbe^faorses,  the 
portion  of  oats  being  incorporated  with  them  ^«vhilst  in  the 
manger.* 

We  must  not  omit  remarking,  that  Mr.  Curwen  insists 
very  itrongly  on  the  necessity  of  bruising  graiiT  before*  it  is 
given  for  food.  To  prove  the  expediency  of  this  practice^  • 
we  need  only  refer  the  farmer  to  his  own  vegetative  dunghills, 
or  hot-beds  whose  growing  crops  of  oats  are  a  convincing 
proof  that  much  of  the  corn  passes  unaltered  through  ^e 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  consequently  cannot  have  afforded 
any  nourishment.  For  those  who  are  not  easily  convinced 
by  ocular  and  every  day  observations,  it  may  be  of  service  to  • 
^uote  part  of  an  account  illustrative  of  this  necessity,  ftom  a' 
letter  of  a  British  officer  who  had  served  in  India. 

During  a  want  of  their  usual  food,  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  fe<J  with  a  proportion  of  barley,  which  not  being  suffici* 
ently  bruised,  was  so  little  impaired  in  its  ntitritive  quality  in 
passing  through  the  stomach  and  intestine^  of  the  horses^  that 
the  writer 

*  witnessed  for  weeka  together,  many  hundreds  of  all  ages  and  , 
sexes  coming  into  the  lines  of  the  cavalry,  and  anxiously  collect-* 
ing  and  carrying  away  the  excrement  as  it  fell  from  the  horse ; 
this  they  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sun,  and  by  rubbing 
and  sifting  it  procured  a  large  supply  of  good  food/    p.  32,t 

We  will  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  by  stating  the  economical  advantages  of 
^  steaming  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  hay.- 

In  the  first  place  they  are  more  convenient  for  carriage, 
especially  by  water.  But  above  all  other  advantages,  they 
possess  the  important  one  (according  to  Mr.  Curwen*s  cal- 
culation) of  saving  two  acres  and  a  half  out  of  three  ?  They 
also,  if  we  may  credit  a  cloud  of  respectable  witnesses,  per-* 
form  their  office  of  food  (especially  for  old  horses),  nluch 
better  than  hay.  .  Lastly,  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  this  increased, 
growth  pf  so  productive  a  vegetable  may  avert  the  horrors  of 
a  famine,  by  being  diverted  from  their  intended  use  to  the 
support  of  the  human  species. 
.    With  all  these  advantages,  it  appears  almost  necessarily  to 


*  The  Carroll  Company  adcled  a  proportion  of  saU  in  pursuing  the  experi-* 
menu  of  Mr*  Curwen, 

f  The  same  letter  contains,  the  information,  that  the  Hindus  have  for 
many  ages  practised  that  method  of  shoeing  which  Mr.  Colemai^  judiciously 
Peoommendsy-MMl  ^hieh  is  Uie  lirsl  ratiopal  mode  pract^Md  ia  this  bw^ 
lorwg  coun^* 
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follow,  that  the  Amencan  root  willy  ni  -coiirso^oY  jeafi/uliiiMf 
supercede  the  prod  action  of  its  Jival  vegetable  in  this'ctlvii*' 
try,  at  leasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towi'iis.  Thes 
obstacles  to  this  great  saving  of  land  are  the  inaptitoderof  ^far-^ 
ticiilar  soils  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  the  liability  to  «: 
ftiiliir^  of  the  general  crop,  and  the  expence  of  erecting 4ind 
contKictmg  the  proper  apparatus  for  steaming.  The  last  ob* 
jectit>n  we  know  does  not  apply  to  large  concerns ;  but  it* 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  in  moderate  farms,  and  therefore  cafi' 
never  be  generally  adopted.  Modern  improvers  will  pr6b»** 
biy  recommend,  since  the  object  is  inapplicable  to  present 
circumstances,  to  adapt  those  circumstances  to  the  object,  bjr 
throwing  to^rether  several  small  farms  into  one  great  farm. 
,  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  measure  is  attended  with* 
great  national  advantages,  independent  of  that  of  ^'  steaming 
potatoes/'  We  need  state  no  more  than  that  the  tenant 
chosen  for  the  occupation  of  such  an  extensive  farm  would  be 
welLacquainted  with  the  recent  improvements  in  agricultiwej, 
and  disposed  to  give  them  a  fair  trial ;  that  one  family  onljp 
would  be  supported  on  an  estate  which  formerly, was  encum- 
berecf  by  five  or  six.  These  are  very  favourable  circum* 
stances  both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  landlord  ;  but  among  all 
these  changes  and  ameliorations,  what  is  to  become  of  the  five 
tenants  who  are  to  give  place  to  the  overwhelming  sixth  f  Or 
rather  what  has  become  of  them  ?  The  race  is  in  many  parfi 
of  the  country  almost  extinct ;  the  honest  sun- burnt  farmer 
who  holds  out  his  brown  jug  to  the  weary  traveller,  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  plays  and  romances.  His 
place  is  usurped  by  the  purse-proud  speculator,  whose  osten- 
tatious winepipes  exhibited  under  every  spout,  or  more  proudlj 
ranged  side  hy  side  at  a  comer  of  the  house,  inform  the  wan- 
dering tourist  that  there  is  no  welcome  without  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, and  hint  to  him  what  will  be  the  subject  of  <ionver«» 
sation  if  he  has  one. 

We  are  so  far  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  substituting, 
potatoes,  carcots,  8cc.  for  hay,  as  to  hope  that  the  usual  provi^ 
sion  in  leases,  that  the  tenant  shall  not  plough  up  grass  lands, 
will  give  place,  to  the  greatest  encouragements  for  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  these  vegetables.  Our  national  good  sense  is  impeached 
by  the  unaccountable  partiality  with  which  we  survey  the 
^l^aty  national  producfe  of  our  elimate.  We  have  long  since 
given  up  our  acorns  and  crabs,  in  favour  of  more  productive 
^id  more  palatable  fruit,  but  we  have  not  reconciled  owti. 
selves  to.e.xchange  a  nioderate  portion  of  our  almost  profitless, 
sward,  for  crops  of  much  greater  profit,  sixfold  greater 
produce^  and  as  a  national  object,  of  iacalculsfble  jnipof(a|)9$f>tV) 
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Let  iirnot  be  Calvinists  in  agriculture^  and  think  that  Pr6vt« 
deneeis  to  da'  every  thii^'fer  us,  and  we  nothing  for  our« 
.aelves  :  nor  like  certain  old  women,  fiincy  that  whatever  i» 
tiot  the  natural  produce  of  a  country,  inust  be  deleterious  'to  its  . 
mtives. 

We  will  conclude  our  observations  on  this  division  of  the 
^orlc,  by  adducing  an  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of 
^ploying  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  hay,  when  the  failure 
of  the  general  crop  in  1807  had  raised  that  root  to  the  price 
of  seven  pence  and  eight  pence  a  stone,  with  a  just  alarm  lest  it 
should  be  much  higher.  Mr.  Curweu  in  this  time  of  dread 
gave  up  the  steaming  of  potatoes,  and  had  remaining  for  the 
consumption  of  his  fellow-creatures  thirty  thousand  stone  ; 
though  he  at  first  had  but  half  a  crop,  apd  had  been  supplying 
his  100  colliery  horses  with  them  till  the  middle  of  winter*. 
These  horses,  "  being  accustomed  to  warm  food,  would  have 
Suffered  much  from  an  entire  change  of  system,"  they  were 
therefore  fed  with  steamed  straw,  cut,  and  mixed,  with  their 
bruised  oiats.*  From  the  short  experience  m  hich  the  author 
had  of  this  method,  he  augurs  well  of  its  success. 

Now  had  these  horses  been  accustomed  to  feed  on  hay 
instead  of  potatoes,  £ve  times  the  quantity  of  land  would  have 
'been  occupied,  the  produce  of  which  would  not  have  been 
convertible  to  the  use  of  man. 

'The  next  division  of  the  book  before  us  relates  to  the 
means  of  "  supplying  milk  for  the  poor/* 

Mr;  Curwen's  situation  near  a  large  town,  and  the  know- 
lec^e  that  a  regular  supply  of  milk,  so  essential  to  the  health 
of  children,  was  much  wanted  by  the  poor,  and  the  not  illau* 
idable  wbh,  that  his  endeavours  to  obviate  this  evil  would  meet 
with  the  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, induced  him  to  make  the  experiment,' and  to  adopt 
the  plan  which  has  so  \^'ell  answered  the  end  of  his  benevo- 
lent intentions.  He  has  not  only  gained  his  principal  ob« 
jects,  but  he  has  shewn  that  this  mode  has  the  indispensable 
advantage  of  affording  an  adequate  profit. 

We  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  accuracy  oif  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  general  results,  but  we  do  not  find  in  every  particular 
.  that  extreme  accuracy  of  detail  which  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  has  no  doubt  enabled  him  to  exhibit.     After 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Mason,  *^  one  of  the  most  tx^ 

Srienced  breeders  and  feeders   of  cattle  in  the  county  of 
urham/'  on  tl^e  inexpttdicncy  of  feeding  cattle  on  hay^  1m 


*"  We  must  give  our  readers  ooe  caution— potatoes  do  not  Supply  the  place 

•f  OSttt  but  ^kay. 
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proceeds  to  state'  the  effects  of  appropriating  twenty-two 
acres  of  land,  within  a  mile  of  a  town  containing  eight  tb6ii«    % 
sand  inhabitants,  to  the   **  raising  of  green  crops  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  supplying  it  with  milk,  and  for  the  support  of  his  other 
'stock  during  the  winter  months/' 

The  success  of  the  experiment,  in  some  respects," fell  short 
of  expectation  ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  many  'of  our  pages 
td  give  his  tables  of  expenditure  and  receipts,  and  we  shall 
therefore  satisfy;  ourselves  by  stating  some  of  the  profits,  and 
quoting  the  author's  remarks'  on  them.  The  value  of  twenty- 
two  acres  of  green  crops,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  sold 
to  the  cow»keeper,  is  estimated  at  Q£Ol.  the  expences  are  cat* 
culated  at  1 18l.  10s.  the  gain  is  consequently  101 1.  10s.  The^ 
aathor  observes  '^  the infiproVements  in  thelatid^  and  value  of 
succeeding  crops,  is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  reiit  aikl 
taxes.'' 

The  expence  of  feeding  tweiity-two  milch  cows  for  200 
days  is  supposed  to  be  S4oL  Os.  8d.  and  the  profit^upon  this  iff  ' 
milk  is  47K  fts.  Sd.  This  certainly  appears  a  vety  smdl 
gain^  and  the  author  is  probably  correct  in  his  remark  upOfet 
it.  ''  Had  the  cows  been  tolerably  well  managed^  the  profit! 
would  have  been  double  at  least.''  We  do  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Curwen  should  add  to  his  j^rofits  45l.  for  the  sale  of . 
nannre  ;  as  on  the  debtor  side  of  his  account  the  expence  of 
manure  is  not  noticed^  though  if  it  be  added  on  one  side^  it 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  other.  *'  '   '     , 

The  gain  of  feeding  stock  upon  fifteen  acres  of  green  food  . 
for  £00  days  was  861.  l6s.  lOa. 

The  daily  sale  of  milk  during  this  time  was  eighty^seveii 
quarts  aday  ;  in  the  winter  of  1807>  it  was  one  hundred  and 
cigb^  quarts  per  day.  •  ' 

*  I  have  formed  my  estimate, '  (says  Mr.  C.)  *oo  what 
Iwn  told  would  be  a  fair  average,  one  year  with  another.* 
'  Had  the  whble  been  well  conducted^  thepfvfit  should  have 
f>een  3001.  out  of  which  taxes,  rent.  See.  must  be  deducted.' 
/.64,65.  -  . 

Fron^  what  we  have  quoted,  the  reader  will  observe  ^^t 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  conjecture — much  of  what  ought  to 
have  been,  mixed  with  what  reaUy  was,  so  that  it  is  difHcuft 
to  draw  a  very  correct  conclusion  from  these  mismanaged  ex* 
periments.  It  is  notwithstanding  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
gain  on  land  thus  cultivated,  must,  wheti  experience  has  cor« 


*  It  i$  perbftps  wuUrstofd,  and  added  to  the  efltimated  eosti^'  eaeh  partU 
fttlarkind  of  food  j  Ka^t  »&  inaccuracy » it  o^^ionsa  waot  of  d^aniess. 
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FBCted  the  judgmetit  of  the  ei^perimeiitor^  prove  a:  sufficient 
ii|4,U€efneDt  for  it^adppttoD,  especially  iu  the  nejghboiirfaood 
of' populous  towns  ;  and  we  f)o  not  accuse  tJie  aanguine  au-* 
Ihor  of  exaggeration,  when  he  infers,  that  during.,  the.  £00 
days  of  the  above-mentioned  experiH>ent>  twenty-two  acres  q( 
knd  (6f  the  value  of  40s*  per  acre)  performed  the  office  of 
eighty-two  acres  of  grass  land.  ■    .  , 

>  We  unwillingly  pass  over  the  interesting  experiments  made 
by  the  Durham  Society  for  Agricultural  Experimentis,  oq  the 
relative  advantages  of  eaiQh  kind  of  turnip  on  particular  soils  ^ 
qq)y  remarking,  that  the.  yellow  bullock .  broad*cast  yms  urn- 
versally  the  most  productive^  but  liable  to.  injury  fwrn  the  - 
frost.  .<•..'    i       /•',•,•■    • 

Mr<  Curwen  combats  the  arguments  of  Hr.  Malthas 
againsi;  (beadvant^es  of  new  enclosures^  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  tli^  recent  enclosures  have  been  productive  of  an  increase 
of  victual,  and  appeals  to  ^'  the  one  thousand  three.  bi^Kldred 
CDcIq^ii^ires  9f  wastes,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  pre-r 
fentreignJ'  :^ow  we  apprehend  that  manj  of  th^e  enclosed 
lands  vf^§  p^Iy  nominally  wastes,  and  that  a  great  part  of  Ibem 
w$is  actu§i)Iy^  under  the  plough  at  the  time  of  thciir  enclosure  ; 
tnd  that;  consequent ly,  the  gre^t  call  for  laboiirers  in^hu^jban- 
>,  ^rydid  uoit^  and  does  not,  bear  a  proportion  to  thp  Jatid  eti:^ 
closed.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  this  is  th^  cas^^. 
for  consid/ering  the  continued  drainage  of  tl>e  kiqgdom  of  its. 
best  strength  (we  are  indignant  to  think  how  disposed  of)  we^ 
sbould,  were  Mr.  C^i^wen's  idea  of  the  increased  necessity  for 
labour  well  founded^  absolutely  want  hands  for  the  usual-  pre« 
liarations  for  our  harvest. 

•  From  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  horses  used  in  Great 
Britain^  Mr.  Cur  wen  is  confident  that  one  million  two.hun-^ 
dred  thousand  acres  might  be  say^d  from  tb^.Iaod  appro- 
priated, to  the  support  of  them  and  ofcattle^  were  we.gene«> 
Tally  to  adopt  the  plan  of  feeding  them  on  potatoes,  car- 
rots^ gcc. 

Considering  this  work,  as  we  have  before  observe<d,  as  not 
geiierajly  interesting  to  all  pur  readers,  we  have  npt  idevotedi 
fo  many  pages  to  it  a^  we  cpuld  have  wished,  bub  we  should^ 
tiunk  ourselves  deserving  of  most  serious  blame,  if  we  neglect- 
ed to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  author's  prophetic  ob-. 
aervations  on  the  state  of  this  country,/  as  it  respects  the 
internal  mea^is  of  our  support. 

^  *  Hqwever  unbomided  pur  capital,  caalhe  country  be  esteemed 
i^ally  flourishing  and  secure,  whilst  it  is  not  possessed  of  the 
I  of  feednig  its  inbisibitants  ^  The  temporary  loss  of  our  sti«^ 
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periority  at  9ea,  hostile  influence,  or  a  c/»inbination  on  tbe  conti- 
nent* mjgbt  effect  by  famine  what  their  altempts  by  open  war,  I 
trust,  caix  never  accomplisli.  Is  there  wisdonn  or  policy  iiT 
stiffeVing  th^^^mpire  to  remain  dependent  oh  circumstances  dis- 
tinct from  itl^^courage  and  love  of  liberty  ?'  p.  S6, 
'  <  At  the  monient  of  writing  the  above  odservations,  it  was  far 
from  my  contemplation  to  suspect  that  such  a  fatal  combiiiatioa 
ef  circum^t»t)ces  would  arise  as  should  threaten  the  total  depriva- 
tion of  our  retouivces  dra^vn  from  the  Baltic/  &a 

*  The  Baltic  is  now  proved  to  be  no  more  free  from  the  poitrer, 
than  she  has  formerly  been  from  the  influence,  of  our'ihveterate  ' 
entmy ;  and  may  not  tbe  same  intriguinor  gpirit  labour  to  involve 
us  with  America,  should  the  moment  of  scarcity  make  us  ,  de- 
pendent upon  het^r  the  support  of  our  necessities  ?'    p.  Q2. 

Mr.  €•  then  proceeds  to  state  his  doubts  of  suffering  an  in« 
direct  commerce  with  France  for  the  supply  of  com,  as  taking 
away  an  mducement  for  our  own,  exertions  to  produce  the  ne*. 
cessary  quantity ;  and,  on  the  other  banc),  adding  to  her 
resources.  He  adds  these  queries^  we  fear,  with  too  much 
foresight. ' ,  "  Can  a  foreign  supply,  and  least  of  all,  a  supply 
from  rVa[|i(;e,  be  relied  on  ?  W^re  the  demand  pressing  on  our 
part,  would  it  not  be  withheld  ?"    p.  93.  .  \ 

Tbis  pi^blication  is  intended  to  proved  and  we  think  does 
prove,  that  the  soil  how  under  cultivation  in  Great  l^ritain  is> 
by^  pafticular  management,  'capable  of  supporting  its  pwQ 
population.  That  the  particular'  mode  of  culture  which  is  to 
insure  this  most  desirable  object  is  not  abstruse  or  particu- 
larly liable  to  failure  ;  and  that  its  practice  is  recommended 
by  the  emolument  Which  it  holds  forth  to  the  farmer. 

We  have  not  often  perused  a  work  of  greater  importance  to 
the  community;  and  present  circumstances  have  unhappily 
rendered  it  doubly  interesting.  ... 

'  Mr.  CurWen  has  shewn  himself  a  true  patriot  by  consulting 
the  real  interest  of  his  country,  unmixed  with  any  of  those. 
popular  gratifications,  which  often  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on 
the  motives  of  the  most  exalted  characters.  He  has  pursued 
with  acute  and  patient  investigation  the  philosophy  o^  agri* 
culture  ;  nottwith  a  view  of  producing  uneatable  monsters,, 
bCit  of  discovering  by  what  means  a  given  portion  of  land  may 
/  support  the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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jt^ftT.  X. — Practical  Observafioris  on  Strictures  of  the  Ure^. 
thray  wjih  Cases  illustrative  of  the  comparative  Meri4s  q^^ 
the  Caustic  and  tommon  Bougie  ;  aho  Remarks  on. 
Fistula  in  AnOy  andau  improved MMhod  oflreating  linea 
Capitis,  xmth  annexed  Cases,  By  Thomas  Luxmore^ 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of  WaUs^  Surgeon 
tothe  Easteru  Dispensaryyl^c^S^cBvo.     Hightey,  I8O9. 

WE  always  feel  some  concern  when  a  man  of  j*€)$peCt9Me 
talents  thinks  iuiepes^ary  to  write  a  book>  merely  with  a  viemr 
^of  increasing  bis  professional  employment.  Wi»y.  should  a 
man,  who  h^s  taken  care  toJajin  a  stock  of  Icttowl^ge,  fear 
that  he  will  pass  unnoticed;  The  effects  of  regular  i«idastry> 
hovi'ever  slow^  are  stable  and  certahi.  Bankrupts -in  fortune 
are  ttiose  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich  ;  bankrupts  in  reputa- 
tion are  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  distinguish  themselveSj^ 
by  writing  on  subjects  on  which  (hey  have  really  nothing  to 
say.  We  wish  Mr.  Luxmore  may  not  find  tii^nseif  in  this 
situation.  He  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  detail  a  number 
of  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra^j  mostly  relieved  or  cured  by, 
the  use  of  the  common  bougie.  This  was  indeed  a  needless 
task*  He  has  even  made  it  somewhat  ludicrous^  by  adding; 
remarks  on  each  case,  in  which  he  commonly  Informs  us.how: 
many  other  practitioners  had  been  consulted  apd  failed  ;  ilhd 
details,  with  the  appearance  of  infinite  self-complacency,,  his^ 
own  proceedings  and  views  of  the  case.  Mr*  Luxmore,  bown  - 
ever,  may  defend  this  laudable  custom  by  the  authority  of  vjery 
high  names.  The  great  Frederic  Hoffman  himself  rarely 
relates  a  case  without  first  sneering  at  the  ignorance  apd 
bluii'd^rs  of  the  medicasters  and  old  women  who  preceded 
him ;  then  beginning  to  wax  warm^  he  proceeds,  sed  e8(>i» 
eonoilium  vocatus,  &c.  &c.  .  't 

,  '  Himself  the  hero  of  hi«  little  tale.'  -    : 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  extract.  It  shous^ 
the  inefficieticy  of  some  far  famed  drugs  in  thejtreatment  of[ 
a  scivrhous  prostate.  In  this  point  vve  agree  with  Mr^  tiUX^* 
more,  and  think  that  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation 
may  be  passed  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  specifics  in  analogous 
cases,   .  But  to  our  extract.  1 

*  In  this  case  the  symptoms  of  diseased  prostate  were  strongly 
marked;  the  weight  in  peri  neo  and  disagreeable  sensation  m 
the  rectum,  may  be  considered,  in  this  affection^  as  denoting  it 
msire  certainly  than  in  any  other.    The  circumstances  in  voiding 
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the  uritie  are  mpre  doiibtfhl^  and  will  attend  eveiy  Catie  whete^ 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  dischai^e,  whether  from  strictuiei 
diseased  prostate,  or  even  spasm  of  the  passage.  Having^  as^ 
certained  the  case  to  be  a  diseased  prostate,  I  detercnined  to 
push  mercury  and  cicnta  to  such  a  lengthy  as  to  give  the  me^ 
dicine  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  from 
this,  and  a  number  of  other  cases,  that  no  advantage  is  ever 
derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  patient  becomes  debilitated  by  its  continuance,  and  the 
aymptoros  of  irritation  are  increased  rather  than  relieved.  What- 
ever merit  may  be  attached  to  cicuta  alone,  I  have  never  seen  it 
prove  .  beneficial  in  the  present  disease ;  it  is  a  remedy  which  is 
more  j[)rescribed  from  habit,  arid  the  authority  of  some  great 
names,  than  from  any  good  effects  experienced  from. its  a^mi-^ 
nistration.  In  this  case  the  prostate  displayed  little  or  no 
sensibility  to  the  touch,  when  compressed ;  and  was  apparently 
in  tliat  confirmed  scirrhous  state  which  admits  of  no  relief  from 
the  powers  of  medicine.  On  finding  the  deobstruent  plan 
abortive,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  had  suffered 
under  its  continuance,  I  changed  the  method  of  treatment,  and 
gave  him  the  steel  and  sal  sodae,  considering  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  general  habit,  by  giving  the  organ  more  power  of 
action,  would  benefit  the  local  affection.  The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  perinoeum  was  not  attended  here  by  that  allevia- 
tion of  symptoms  experienced  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  some  cases  he 
describes ;  nor  was  the  insertion  of  a  seton  more  fortunate,  for 
though  it  afforded  some  relief  for  a  short  time,  this  did  not  ex-« 
tend  to  weeks,  as  Stated  in  the  cases  of  some  authors.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  confirmed  state  of  scirthus,  and 
Ibe  B»me  application  might  be  successful,  where  the  prostate 
was  simply  irritable  or  inflamed.  The  warm  sea-bath  was  cer- 
tainly useful  here.  On  the  whole  the  sufierings  of  the  patient 
were  diminished,  and  I  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  progress  of 
the  disease  was  somewhat  suspended/ 

Mr.  lAixmore  next  presents  us  with  a  set  of  cases  of  tinea 
capitis,  all  cured.  These  cases  must  get  well  in  time.  The 
last  practitioner  is  therefore  in  luck.  We  have  a  set  of  for-*" 
mute,  which  are  mostly  very  unscientific.  Take  fhe  very 
first.  '  R.  Ung.  Sulph.— ^Picis. — Hydrarg.  nitrat.  a.  a.'  p. 
89*  ^ '  Ol.  amyg.  q.  s.  ft.  Ung/  When  substaoces  of  different 
qualities  are  so  huddled  together,  how  is  it  possible  to  d$H 
termine  whicb  is  of  service,  and  which Niotf 

Some  observations  :on  fistula  in  ano  conclude  the  voluoM^ 
They  at^  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  if  est 

Cfiit.  Bbt.  VoL  19,  februan/,  VSiO.  P 
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REUGION. 


^RT,  11. — A  Sermon  preached  in  his  Majesti/i  Chapel  at  Whitehall^ 
January  21, 1810,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev,  the  Lard 
Bishop  of  Chester,  By  Francis  Huggitt,  D,  D,  one  of  his  Mujest^s 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  Prebendary  of  Durham^  and  Rector  of  NunC' 
ham  Courtenay,  Oxfordshire,    London,  Faulder,  1810, 4to, 

WHEN  we  read  the  first  sentence  of  this  sermon,  in  which 
we  are  told  that'  many  pious  and  reflecting  men  have  lon<^  con- 
templated the  state  of  Christendom  with  much  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  religion,'  we  began  to  fear  Yest  Dr.  Haggitt  should  provie 
one  of  these  alarmists;  and  we  wondered  how  he  would  be  able 
to  make  out  the  position  that  that  religion  was  or  could  be  in 
danger  from  the  assaults  of  manj  which  was  confessedly  the  work 
of  God.  We  thought  that  a  preacher  might  as  well  say  that 
the  firmament  was  not  safe  because  the  atmosphere  was  tem- 
pestuous, because  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  thunder  roared, 
as  to  express  any  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  because  a  few  noisy  polemics  called  one  another  hard 
names,  or  some  contemptuous  sceptics  laughed  and  jeered  at  the 
indecent  fray  within  its  walls.  But/  as  we  proceeded  in  the 
perusal  of  this  discourse,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Haggitt 
is  not  one  of  those  theological  alarmists,  ^ut  that  he  is  comforted, 
in  this  stormy  period  of  religious  feuds,  by  the  assurance  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  built  upon  a  rock.  Dr.  H.  therefore  seems 
fully  convinced  that  this  edifice  cannot  be  beaten  to  the  ground 
either  by  impetuous  zealots,  or  infuriate  infidels.  But  the  pious 
author  does  seem  to  be  perturbed  by  some  little  inquietude  of 
mind,  lest  the  basis  on  which  the  church  of  England  is  erected 
should  not  be  quite  so  solid  and  immoveable  as  that  on  which  the 
church  qf  Christ  stands.  'Though/  says  Dr.  Haggitt,  *  the  gospel 
cannot  be  overthrown,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  church  of 
England  is  secure.  If  indeed  the  latter  were  subverted,  the 
cause  of  religion  would  be  hurt  by  the  failure  of  its  pur.est  chan- 
nel ;  but  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  is  not  dependent  on 
the  safety  of  any  one  establishment,  or  branch  of  it :  other  sects, 
less  immaculate,  might  survive,  and  flourish  on  its  ruins,  till  it 
should  please  heaven  to  restore  'a  worship,  the  fittest  for  man  to 
qffet  and  the  Almighty  to  accept/  We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hag* 
gitt  in  the  above  extract,  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  is  not 
dependent  pn  that  of  any  one,  nor  of  all  the  establishments  in 
the  world.  But  when  the  reverend  author  talks  of  one  of  these 
establishments,  (videlicet,  the  church  of  England)  as  containing 
<  a  worship  the  purest  for  man  to  offer ^  and  the  Almghty  to  accept. 
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he,  in  fact,  idenlifSes  oiif  national  establishment  with  Christianity 
o  its  purest  furm,  or  with  the  church  of  Christ  itself.  In  this 
case,  and  allowing*  for  a  moment,  tbe  panegyric  to  be  just,  the 
author  might,  with  as  much  reason,  have  expressed  his  doubts 
for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Christ,  as  for  that  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  fall  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  was  not  owing  to  her  practising,  as  her  votaries 
might  have  said  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Haggilt,  *a  uvrsMp 
tkt  fittest  for  man  to  offer  ^  and  the  Ahnighty  to  accept,'  but  direct- 
ly the  reverse.  The  church  of  Rome  was  full  of  heathenish 
abominations,  and  her  worship  was,  in  many  particulars,  an  in-  . 
sttll  to  the  reason  of  man,  and  to  the  majesty  of  heaven.  But 
are  there  no  abominations  either  in  doctrine  or  in  pract  ce,  in 
the  church  of  England?  Is  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius  an  tm* 
wuculate  composition  ?  Are  the  anathemas  with  which  that  creed 
abounds,  such  a  worship  as  is  *  the  fittest  for  man  to  offer,  and  for 
the  Almighty  to  accept  ?*  If  such  a  mode  of  adoration  should,  as 
Dr.  Haggitt  supposes  not  totally  unlikely  to  happen,  be  sub« 
Tcrted,  would  the  Almighty  work  a  miracle  to  restore  it  as  the 
fittest  aad  the  best  ?  Surely  not. — If  then  those  learned  persons, 
who  are  fed  by  the  manna  of  the  church,  do,  like  Dr.  Haggitt, 
indulge  any  pious  fears  lest  some  sect,  less  umnaculatc  than  them- 
selves, should  force  their  way  into  their  goodly  heritage,  what 
is  the  best  mode  of  prevention  which  they  can  adopt  ?  Our  ad- 
Tice  is,  as  it  has  always  been  since  the  Review  has  been  under  its 
present  management ;  perfect  what  the  reformation  left  unfinish- 
ed; revise  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  ;  divest  both  of  their  un- 
scriptural  absurdities  and  let  the  establishment  become  a  sanc- 
tuary in  which  all  sects  may  worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  in  the 
communion  of  charity.  Such  a  mode  of  public  worship  would 
indeed  be,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Haggitt, '  the  fittest  for  man 
to  of&r,'  and  as  far  as  our  imperfect  reason  can  judge,  the  most 
likely  for  the  Almighty  to  accept*  If  the  church  of  Christ  be 
founded  on  a  rock  which  no  external  force,  nor  internal  dissen- 
lions  can  overturn,  the  only  way  of  conferring  any  thing  like  the 
same  immoveable  perpetuity  on  any  national  establishment,  is  by 
rendering  the  edifice  as  clpse  and  perfect  a  copy  as  possible  of 
that  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  church  of  Christ  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  universal  charity.  Is  such  a  broad  base  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
national  church?  Certainly  not.  Does  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  those  of  universal  charity,  authorize 
any  malevolent  anathemss  on  speculative  difierences  of  opi<« 
nion  ?  Certainly  not.  Ought  then  the  church  of  England,  if  she 
wi^ies  to  approximate  the  form  and  consequently  the  security 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  to  admit  such  uncharitable  impreca- 
tions? Ought  she  to  assert  that  those,  who  do  not  believe^ 
what  no  reasonable  man  ever  can  believe,  shall  perish  a^erlast^ 
itflyf    The  church  of  Christ  prohibits  aU  narrow  and  illiberal 
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tests,  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  {generate  hypocrites  and  to  Vio- 
late the  rights  of  conscience.  Ought  then  the  church  of  England 
to  sanction  sucIj  abominations  ?  Ought  the  state  to  say  that  a 
wan  shall  not  elcercise  even  the  lAenial  office  of  an  exciseman, till 
he  has  performed  a  solemn  farce  at  the  altar  of  the  establishment } 
However  sacred  any  rite  may  be  in  itself,  yet,  the  inore  sacred 
it  is,  the  more  ridiculous  it  becomes,  when  a  roan,  for  some  sor-  ^ 
did  purpose,  is  compelled  to  put  on  a  mask  of  gravity  and  con- 
form to  it  against  his  conscience,  llie  church  of  Christ  says  in 
express  terms  that,  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  believe^ 
ki  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  her  communion,  is  to 
iacknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  or  to  confess  his  missioii 
to  be  divine.  But  the  tfaarch  of  England  says  that,  before  a 
Iban  c^  be  saved  lie  must  believe  the  Athanasian  creed,  with 
the  addition  of  thiriy-kitne  articles,  of  Which  some  are  incompre- 
hensible, and  others  contradictory.  Who,  then,  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  require  k  «ecoiMf  ^^• 
formation  f  Who  will  be  M>  presumptuous  as  to  affirm  that«  in 
this  enlightened  and  inquisitive  age,  she  can  be  long  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  her  enemies  without  the  introduction  of  a  mor« 
diffusive  toleration  and  benevolence  into  her  communion  I  In 
bculcatlng  these  momentous  truths;  we  trust  that  liv«  prove  our- 
selvea  among  the  most  zealous  friends  which  the  church  ever 
had.  We  afe  inot  indeed  time-serving  sycophants  to  her  caprice, 
but  we  are  ititrepid  advocates  for  Xbt  timely  removal  of  those 
errors  which  are  incorj^orated  in  her  worship^  and  which  prevent 
many  of  the  most  upnght  find  erudite  part  of  the  community 
from  holding  out  to  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  andi 
exerting  their  virtues  and  their  talents  ih  her  defence. 

Dr.  Haggitt  ascribes  the  present  dangers  which  threaten  the 
church,  to  three  causes; — 1,  the  malignity  of  enemies;  %  th« 
coldness  of  conformists ;  3,  the  dissentions  in  the  church  itself. 
.  If  these  be  the  specific  perils,  to  Whkh  the  establishment  is  Wx* 
posed,  the  means  of  prevention  are  in  our  power.  If  this  be  the 
bane^  the  antidote  is  lit  hand.  It  consists  in  what  We  have  just 
most  earnestly  recommended,  a  reformation--^  the  litqtgy  awl 
the  articles.  This,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  accord  with  the 
great  precept  of  ecclesiastical  union  which  Jesus  so  affectionately 
enforced  {By  thisy  shall  all  meh  know  that  ye  are  My  diacifk$ 
if  ye  love  one  another)  Would  place  the  church  of  Englavid  <m 
that  rock  of  charity  and  truth,  .where  if  »he  still  had  any  enemkss^ 
thejr  codd  be  only  few ;  and  their  hostility  must  be  impotent. 
The  *  coldness  of  conformists,'  which  is  principafly  causal!  by 
the  unreasonable  prolixity,  and  unscriptural  tenets  of  tile  estat»- 
lished  service,  would  subside  in  the  devotion  which  a  mofte  en- 
lightened and  lolerant  modfe  of  adoration  would  ibs^pFre.  •  "Jh^ 
dissentions  ih  the  church  itself  'must  be  abatefd  by  re\novfif 
the^  controversial  topics,  by  which  they  are  occasioned  ;  kvna 
which  make,  what  ought  to  be  tlie  house  bf  peace,  the  iMiiij 
abode  of  wranglixig>  rancorous^  and  turbulent  polemics. 
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Art.  1^,'^Afew  Words  <m  the  Increase  of  Methodimy  oecasicned  by 
*  Hints*  of  a  Barrister^  and  the  Observatims  in  the  E^nburgh  JRe- 
liondon,^  Miles  and  Hunter,  1810, 8vo.  Is. 


THESE  few  words  contain  tome  shrewd  remarks.  They  are 
evidently  the  product  of  a  rosin  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  we 
are  always  pleased  with  perusing  the  sentiments  of  such  writers 
whether  they  Ue,  or  be  not,  in  unison  with  oor  own.  The  author 
condemns  the  use  of  the  term  Methodist,  as  indefinite  and  invi- 
dious. ''Thus/'  says  he,  '^  the  ignorant  in  politics,  misled  by  John 
Bowles,  and  other  unprincipled  scribblers,  stigmatize  the  op- 
posers  of  a  ruinous  ministry,  as  jacobins  and  republicans  ;  and 
thus  the  ignorant  in  religion,  m!sle4  by  the  Warburtons  and 
Horsley^,  denominate' atheists  all  who  venture  to  scrutinize  the 
veracity  of  the  popular  creed/' 

The  author  afterwards  remarks,  that  *  opinions  on  speculative 
subjects  are  unconnected  with  practical  morality  ;  and  that  a 
man  may  be  an  atheist  with  Spinoza,  a  sceptic  with  fia.yle  and 
Hume,  a  deist  with  Voltaire  and  Lord  Kaims,or  a  methodist  with 
John  Wesley  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  yet  prove  himself  a  virtuous 
and  useful  member  of  society.  '  It  is  not  by  the  tenets  or  forms 
of  a  sect  that  we  should  appretiate  its  character.'  Of  any  sect 
of  religionists  the  prominent  characteristic  must  be,  according  to 
our  notions,  the  peculiar  tenets  which  they  profess.  These 
tenets,  either  considered  as  diflbrent  from  those  of  9ther  religion-? 
ists,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  methodists,  from  being  more  ex* 
clu^ively  propagated,  and  more  zealously  cherished,  constitute 
the  distinctive  badge,  as  far  as  speculative  principles  fire  con* 
cerned,  of  the  sect  by  which  they  are  espoused.  Now  the  au- 
thor seems  to  think  that  these  speculative  principles  may  be  im- 
moral in  their  tendencies,  and  yet  not  render  their  votaries  immo- 
ral. This  we  allow,  and  we  have  more  than  once  made  the  re- 
mark. A  physician  may  mentally  cherish  or  may  orally  de- 
fend a  very  delusive  and  pernicious  theory  of  pharmacy,  and  yet 
regulate  his  own  health  by  the  principles  of  common  sense.  In 
the  same  manner  a  disciple  of  Whitfield,  or  a  man  who  in  spe- 
culation embraces,  with  obstintite  tenacity,  the  five  points  of 
John  Calvin,  which  Whitby  has  so  ably  discussed,  may  still  go- 
vern his  conduct  by  the  plain  rules  of  truth-  and  h^oesty  like 
other  men.  Virtue  is  habit,  and  habit  is  an  aggregate  of  indivi- 
dual acts.  Now  from  the  good  effects  of  early  impression,  from 
the  force  of  example,  from  the  dictates  of  prudence,  or  from  a  cer- 
tain happy  combination  of  circumstances,  a  man  will  often  form 
virtuous  habits  in  spite  of  a  theological  theory,  which,  if  acted 
upony  would  inevitably  stunt  their  growth,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
prevent  them  from  taking  root  in  the  heart.  But  the  question  is 
not  whether  a  large  mass  of  religionists  do  not  act  in  opposition 
to  the  general  tendencies  of  their  speculative  principles ;  but 
what  are  the  principles,  whose  tendencies,  if  followed  in  practice, 
tPKf  and  must  be,  pernicious?  Now  will  any  impartial  man  in  his 
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sober  senses,  tell  us  that  a  persoD  may  sincerely  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  unconditional  predestination  to  future  feli- 
city, or  in  the  full  free  gratuitous  expiation  of  all  the  enormities 
which  he  can  ever  commit,  and  that  he  can  act  upon  this  belief,  or 
make  it,  as  in  gratitude  he  is  bound  to^o,  a  rule  qflif'e^  without 
having  bis  conscience  scared  against  remorse,  and  becoming  an 
obdurate  perpetrator  of  iniquity  ?  If  any  religionists  do  in  specu- 
lation hold  such  opinions,  and  do  at  the  same  time,  in  practice, 
make  them  a  rule  of  life,  the  most  lamentable  depravity  must 
ensue.  But  the  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  the 
laws  of  moral  obligation  shall  be  always  viwardly  revered,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  outwardly  practised,  notwithstanding 
the  speculative  absurdities,  or  what  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
^^eore^2Ctf/ lice  of  a  certain  class  of  variegated  sectaries. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  that  all 
the  main  tenets  of  methodism  are  incorporated  in  the  articles  of 
the  established  church  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  on  which 
we  ground  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  revision  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  for  expunging  such  as  contain  nothing  but  matter 
for  polemical  dispute,  or  whose  tendencies,  wheiicitr  they  do  ope- 
rate in  the  conduct,  are  and  must  be  unfavourable  to  individual 
virtue  and  to  public  happiness, 

POLITICS. 

Art.   13.^-Cttr5ory  Remurks    on  the    Correspondence  between    Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Perceval,    London,  Hatchard,  1810,  Is.  6d. 

THE  author  of  this  ingenious  pamphlet  strenuously  contends 
tliat  as  Lord  Melville  was  solemnly  acquitted  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  his  character  was  perfectly  unsullied  by  the  trial, 
that  the  public  obliquy  with  which  his  lordship  has  been 
leaded  is  unfounded  and  unjust,  and  that  no  false  deference 
to  public  opinion  should  have  deterred  Mr.  Perceval  from  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  administration. 

We  shall  not  hazard  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  we  have 
not  room  to  discuss  the  question  in  its  several  bearings  and  rela- 
tions. We  shall  only  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Lord  Melville,  his  lordship  has,  at  least,  no  equal  in 
the  present  cabinet,  in  point  of  political  ability. 

Art.  14, — Letter  from  t/ie  Right  Honourable  Lord  GrenviUe  to  the 
Earl  of  Fingal,    London,  Stockdale,  18 10. 

THIS  letter  has  already  appeared  in  the  public  papers  ;  and 
it  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion,  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  contents.  We 
shall  only  remark,  that  Lord  Grenville  is  a  great  master  of  English 
style;  that  he  writes  with  force,  with  precision,  and  with 
elegance;  and  proves  that  he  combines  what  are  not  always 
found  in  the  same  person,  great  ability  both*  in  oral  and  in 
written  eloquence.  The  two  talents,  though  they  appear  similar^ 
are  very  different,  and  require  different  habits  of  intellectual  ope- 
ration.   Some  persons  can  concentrate  their  thoughts  in  the 
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midst  of  a  crowded  asaembly,  who^  wanting  the  same  mental 
stimnlus  in  solitude,  find  their  attention  more  vagrant  and  desul- 
tory when  they  are  alohc  j  and  there  are  others  whose^attention,^ 
like  that  of  many  mathematicians  and  other  d^ep  thinkers,  is 
dissipated  in  a  crowd,  while  it  is  vigorous  and  compressed  in  soli- 
tude. When  Mr-  Fox  spoke  he  never  wanted  ^ords  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  stay  to  choose,  he  made  use  of  the  first  that  came ; 
but  when  he  wrote>  he  had  leisHre  to  be  nice,  and  frOm  want  of 
habit,  though  his  mi qd  was  fastidious,  his  selection  was  not  al- 
ways made  with  taste.  He  spoke  with  facility,  but  he  wrote 
with  toil.  Of  this  he  was  himself  so  conscious,  that  it  prevented 
him  from  writing  well.  There  is  not  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
the  oratory  of  Lord  Grenville  as  was  m  that  of  Mr.  Fox — but 
still  there  is  more  beauty  in  his  written  compositions. 

Abt.  IS,-^  England  the  Cause  of  Europe's  Subjugation,  addressed  to 
the  British  Parlia/nent.    London.  Johnson.  1810,  Is. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  some  temperate  and  sensible  re- 
marks. On  ihe  third  coalition  against  France,  which  was 
effected  in  the  seconcl  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  author 
says, 

'  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  Austria  and  Russia  should  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  supplied 
by  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  generals  of  these  men 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government  which  furnished  them. 
To  these  general^  all  military  operations  were  then  left,  and  Mr* 
Pitt  sat  down  a  spectator  of  the  storm  he  had  raised.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Pitt  attribute  the  failure  of  the  enteYprize  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Austirian  General  Mack,  and  the  precipitate  sub- 
mission of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  but  who  rested  the  execution 
of  the  enterprize  on  the  talents  of  General  Mack  and  the  forti- 
tude of  his  master  ?  Mr.  Pitt.  If  the  situation  of  Europe  could  not 
have  been  made  worse,  it  might  be  prudent  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  embrace 
the  remotest  chance  of  success  to  lessen  the  power  of  France. 
But  an  object  may  be  desirable,  which  it  is  unwise  to  attempt-^ 
the  evil  to  be  hazarded  may  be  greater  than  the  evil  endured — 
the  means  of  accomplishment  may  be  precarious  and  inade- 
quate; It  will  be  hard  to  discover,  on  what  rational  expectation 
of  success  Mr.  Pitt  employed  the  mercenary  troops  of  Austria 
and  Russia  to  attack  France.  He  did  not  rest  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess on  soldiers  more  brave,  more  disciplined,  more. attached  to 
their  cause,  to  military  glory,  and  to  their  leaders,  than  those 
of  France.  He  did  not  rest  them  on  generals  more  active,  more 
skilful,  more  fortunate.  Russia,  in  answer  to  the  objections  o£ 
Austria,  unwilling  at  first  to  become  a  party  in  the  coalition, 
tells  us,  on  what  Mr.  Pitt  did  rest  his  hopes  of  success.  In  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  disclose  the  treaty  of  coalition,  Russia 
telb  Austria  that  *'  the  French  army  is  far  from  complete,  and 
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that  the  eonicriptt  (never  ending  theme  of  delutkMi  and  mklbr- 
tune  to  England  and  Europe)  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to  a?oid 
tervicey  that  England  by  menacing  4he  coasts  of  France^ 
Holland,  and  Germany,  would  employ  many  French  troops  ; 
that  France  can  never  be  in  condition  to  employ  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  that  a  diminution  of  one  third  of  that  num« 
l>er  may  be  Confidently  reckoned  upon.  The  disproportion 
then  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Austdans,  and  one  hun« 
^rad  and  fifleen  thousand  Russians  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  field,  will  be  considerably  lessened/'  It  was  not,  we  see, 
even  on  superior  numbers  that  the  hopes  of  Mr«  Pitt,  were 
founded.  That  men  should  be  furnished  for  money  seemed  hia 
only  consideration,  concluding  that  as  soon  as  they  were  col- 
lected in  the  field,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  shed  their  blood  'to 
overthrow  Buonaparte  as  he  was  that  it  should  be  shed  in  such  a 
iCauso,  The  genius  and  character  of  his  leading  opponent^  the 
interests  and  character  of  the  men  to  be  brought,  and  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  opposed,  were  all  forgotten  or  set  at  • 
nought  in  the  calculation.  His  angry  mind,  for  to  what  else  can 
we  attribute  such  fatuity,  forgot  that  the  people  forced  into  the 
arinies  of  Germany  and  Russia  might  not  be  altogether  insensi^ 
ble  to  the  oppressions  of  their  own  rulers,  and  possibly  had  no 
natural  appetite  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  England,  and  enter 
into  her  resentments.  In  the  same  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Russian  troops  should  watch  the  mo* 
tions  of  Prussia,  which  shews  that  there  was  no  hope  of  assist* 
aneeiVom  her.  Mr.  Pitt,  then,  is  convicted  in  the  last  political 
act  ofhis  life,  of  being  a  man  whom  experience  could  not  teach 
wisdom,  of  being  ignorant,  where  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be 
well  informed,  and  of  having  left  nothing  in  the  eye  of  reason 
dispassionately  exercised,  to  explain  his  measures  or  discover  hia 
motivesi  but  the  idea  that  he  yielded  to  the  vulgar  pr^udicei  he 
kad  encouraged  in  the  nation,  against  the  person  of  the  first  ma« 
gistrate  of  France,  whose  character,  power,  and  pacific  over* 
lures,  it  probably  not  a  little  Increased  his  reientmeitt  to  rccol* 
lect  he  had  uniformly  treated  with  contempt.' 

Mr.  Fox  always  ascribed  the  aggrandizement  of  France  to  the 
Tarious  coalitions  which  this  country  had  formed  to  prevent  it. 
If  war  have  made  France  great,  the  eflfectof  what  peace  will  do 
remains  yet  to  be  tried.  In  the  present  condition  of  France  thit 
is  an  experiment  of  nncertlun  benefit,  but  is  not  the  continuance 
of  the  war  a  certain  evil  t  And  is  a  certain  evil  to  be  preferred  to 
an  uncertain  good  f  Pacific  councils  may  ht  befieficial ;  but  at 
any  rate,  they  cannot  lead  to  such  disastrous  consequences  as 
our  present  ill-0oncerted,  prodigal,  and  sanguinary  expeditions. 
The  principal  dread  of  peace  seems  to  arise  from  the  great  exer* 
tions  which  Buonaparte  is  likely  to  make  to  increase  bis  navy 
during  the  continuance^  But  If  Buonaparte  were  thrust  off  the 
political  stage  to-morrow,  would  not  France  make  the  same  ex« 
triloiiji  pnd^r  aoy  other  system  of  government  which  m^ght  «ri«« ) 
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Would  not  the  naval  superiorkj  of  Great  Britain  be  stQI  an  ob- 
-^ect  of  jealousy  to  France  I  But  cannot  our  maritirine  exertions 
l^eep  pace  with  those  of  Prance  in  a  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  a 
time  of  war,  when  every  species  of  naval  stores  m  ght  be  ob- 
tained at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  Or  if  the  councils  of  boih  countries 
are  animated  by  tht^rii  of  peace^  cannot  the  number  of 
tfaips  which  each  party  shall  build  be  limited  by  treaty  ?  But 
all  this  is  matter  of  speculation.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the 
txpenment  cf  peace  must  sooner  w  laier  be  tried  ;,  and  it  seems 
also  certain*  from  the  instructive  history  of  t  .e  war  since  1793, 
that  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  perilous  this  experiment 
must  be. 

POETRY. 

Alt.  X6.-^Poeik$  by  Sir  Jo^  Carr,    Lfrndon,  Mathews  and  Leigh, 
1800,  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

THE  worthy  knight  seems  to  think  that  these  poems  may 
claim  a  place  among  the  vers  de  societS.  By  this  we  suppose, 
be  thinks  that  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  they  may  at  least 
serve  to  while  away  the  hour  of  vacuity  and  relaxation.  We 
•hall  select  a  few  specimens;  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  perusal  be  stimulant  or  narcotic. 

Verses  on  an  Autumnal  Leaf. 

Think  not,  thou  pride  of  summer's  softest  train  ! 

Sweet  dress  of  nature,  in  her  virgin  bloom  ! 
That  thou  hast  fluttered  to  the  breeze  in  vain, 

Or  uulamented  found  thy  native  tomb. 

The  muse,  who  sought  thee  in  the  whispering  shade, 
M  Whcir  scarce  one  roving  breeze  was  on  the  wing, 
With  tones  of  genuine  grief  beholds  thee  fade. 

And  asks  thy  quick  return  in  earliest  spring. 
I  markM  the  victim  of  a  wintry  hour, 

I  heard  the  winds  breathe  sad  a  fun'ral  sigh. 
When  the  lone  warbler,  from  his  favVite  bowV, 

Pour'd  forth  his  pensive  song  to  see  thee  die  j — 

When,  in  his  little  temple,  colder  grown, 

He  saw  its  sides  of  green  to  yellow  grow. 
And  mourn'd  his  little  roof  around  bim  blown. 

Or  toss'd  in  beauteous  ruin  on  the  snow ; 

And  vow'd  throuflhout  the  dreary  day  to  come 
(More  sad  by  nir  than  summer^s  gloomiest  night) 

That  not  one  note  should  charm  the  leafless  gloom. 
But  silent  sorrow  should  attend  thy  flight. 


Links — ^upon  reading  the  journal  of  a  friend's  tour  into 
Scotland,  in  which  the  picturiesque  scenery  and  the  character  of 
the  people  are  fairly  and  liberally  stated. 
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Much  injur'd  Scotia  !  was  thy  genuine  worth, 
When  late  the  surly  Rambler  *  wander'd  forth   * 

In  brown  surtout,  with  ragged  staff 

Enough  to  make  a  savage  laugh  ! 
And  sent  the  faithless  legend  from  his  hand. 
That  want  and  famine  scour'd  thy  bladeless  land. 

That  with  thee  nature  wore  a  wrinkled  face. 
That  not  a  leaf  e'er  shed  its  sylvan  grace. 

But  hardened  by  their  i^orth^rn  wind 

Eude,  deceitful,  a,nd^unkinf]l»  - 
Thy  half-cloth'd  sons  their  oaten  cake  denied. 
Victims  at  once  of  penury  and  pride. 

Happy  for  thee  !  a  liberal  Briton  here. 

Gentle  yet  shrewd,  tho'  learned  not:  severe, 

Fairly  thy  merit  dares  impart,  ,  , 

Asserts  thy  hospitable  heart,  ,    . 

Proves  that  luxuriance  smiles  upon  thy  plains. 

And  wit  and  valour  grace  thy  hardy  swains. 

Song — upon  the  admiration  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  Lord 
Nelson,  expressed  by  Juuot,  now  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who,  by  the 
chances  of  war,  was  for  a  short  time  the  British  hera'3  pri- 
soner. 

A  wreath  from  an  immortal  bough 
Should  deck  that  gen'rous  victor's  brow. 
Who  hears  his  captive's  grateful  praise 
Augment  the  thanks  his  country  pays ; 
For  him  the  minstrers  song  shall  flow, 
I  .  The  canvass  breathe,  the  marble  glow. 

Lines  sent  with  some  Indian  Rouge  to  Miss  fV»  " 

Go,  faithless  bloom,  on  Delia^s  cheek 

Your  boasted  captivations  try  ; 

Alas  !  o'er  nature  would  you  seek 

To  gain  one  moment's  victory  ? 

Her  softer  tint,  sweet  look,  and  gentle  air. 

Shall  prove  you're  but  a  vain  intruder  there. 

But  go,  display  your  charms  and  taste  ; 
Soon  shall  you  blush  a  richer  red, 
To  find  your  mimic  pow'r  surpass'd. 
And  whilst  upon  her  cheek  you  spread 
Your  vermiel  hue,  tell  her  ingenuous  heart, 
'Tis  the  first  time  she  ever  practis'd  art. 


*  Dr.  Johnsen,  author  of  the  Rambler. 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  17. — A  Treatise  on  Local  Inflammation,  more  particularity  applied 
to  "Diseases  of  the  Ei/e,  wherein  an  Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of 
those  Diseases  is  recommendedy-rchich  has  been  confirmed  hy  numerous 
Cases  under  the  Author's  own  Care.  By  J  B.  Semy,  M,D.  Oculist, 
8vo.  London,  Bickerstaff.  1809.     3$.  6d, 

THERE  is  a  sort  o'f  men  who  seem  really  unable  to  join  a 
nominative  case  and  a  verb;  who^  if  they  would  express  the 
most  common  idea,  use  words  in  so  strange  a  sense^  or  put  them  • 
in  an  order  so  perverse,  that  it  is  a  perfect  riddle  to  a  plain  man, 
who  affects  no  more  than  to  understand  his  mother  English,  to 
find  out  what  they  would  be  at^  or  to  ascertain  that  they  have 
any  meaning  at  all.  Every  page  of  this  doctor's  treatise  is  an 
exemplification  of  this  observation.  Let  us  take  a  sentence  at 
hazani.  '  The  reason  that  in  mortification,  arising  from  a  se* 
vere  bruise,  no  great  pain  is  felt,  is  in  consequence  of  the  nerves 
being  deprived  of  their  sensibility,  the  violence  of  the  injury  not 
adnHitting  the  smallest  quantity  of  arterial  blood  into  them,  by 
which  they  cannot  immediately  inflame,  and  acquire  an  increased 
sensibility.'  Agam,  '  The  absorbents,  by  their  glands  being 
irritated,  contract  and  do  not  suffer  the  injurious  substance  to 
pass  into  the  general  circulation,  till  it  has  been  properly  diluted 
by  those  absorbents  from  other  parts  leading  to  the  same  gland, 
and  pour  their  mitigating  contents  from  more  distant  parts  into 
that  which  is  affected,  producing  obstructions,  swelling,  and 
inflammation,'  &c.  Once  more,  '  inflammation  in  the  eyes, 
produced  by  corroding  substances  of  a  chymical  nature,  act  first 
by  destroying  the  texture  of  the  external  surface  of  the  part, 
and  the  whole,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  long  in  contact/ 
We  pVesume  our  readers  have  seen  enough  of  the  treatise  of  J. 
B.  Serny,  M.  D.  Oculist.  The  matter  and  the  style  are  quite  of 
a  piece.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  improvement  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  uuTnerous  cases  under  the  author's  own  care.  The 
secret  is  a  secret  still,  and  we  advise  the  writer  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  so.  Dr.  Serny  may  be  a  good  oculist,  but  we  entreat 
him  never  to  attempt  authorship  again. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  18. — Onesimus  examined;  or  Strictures  on  his  Accounts  of  Po^ 
pular  Preachers,  By  an  Evangelical  Minister,  London,  Sherwood, 
1809.     Is. 

THIS  evangelical  minister  animadverts  on  the  accounts  of  po- 
pular preachers  which  have  been  giyen  by  Onesimus,  in.  the 
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style  which  it  peculiar  to  the  school  to  which  he  belongs*  Onesi« 
mus  had  bestowed  a  high  commendatioR  on  Bishop  Porteus.  But 
the  author  of  the  strictures  says,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
bishop  were  such  '  in  some  of  the  grand  essentials  of  vital  godli* 
Qess.  as  to  make  it  dubious,  whether  be  k>ved  the  Lord  Jt^sqs 
Christ  in  sinqerity,  or  pot/  We  have  our  doubts  on  this  subject 
as  well  as  the  autaor  of  ttie  strictures,  but  rather  from  the  4ct  of 
persecution  which  disgraced  the  closing  s<^ne  of  his  life,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  *  1  know  rhany  persons/  says  the  author 
of  the  strictures^  *  ^ho  constantly  attend  the  Philanthropic 
Cbapei>aad  I  know  them  to  be  as  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
ii#  day  of  the  human  race.  They  are  malignant  enemies  of  the  crom 
ef  Ckri$tj' iur^  After  this  specimen  of  dogmatical  uncharitable^ 
ness>  it  is  needltts  to  pause  in  order  to  appretiate.  the  merit  of  . 
these  Strictures  on  Onesimus. 

Art.  iP.-^PerambHlations  in  London  and  its  Environs ;  comprehending 
an  historical  Sketch  of  the  ancient  State  and  Frogresi  of  tlie  Briti^ 
Metropolis f  a  concise  Description  qf  its  present  State^  Notices  of  ewU" 
pent  Persons,  and  n  s1k0rt  4ceount  o^  ike  surrcmnding  Villuges,  Js 
Jitters  designed  for  young  Persons,  By  Priscilla  Wakefield,  Loodon, 
Parton  and  Uarvey,  l,?mo.  ia09.  pp.  503.    6s.  «</. 

THE  juvenile  tourist  will  find  this  a  very  ^tPUsiug  and -instruc- 
tive guide  to  the  curiosities  of  the  capital  ^ud  its  environs. 

Art,  20. — A  friendly  Address  to  t lie  free  Burgesses  and  other  Jnha^ 
bitants  qf  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,    Second  Edition,  corrected  and  en-  * 
larged.       By  Joseph  Clark,  Author  qf  *  the   Newcastle   Fre^man^s 
Pocket  Companion,*    Loudon,  Longman,  1809. 

ACCORDING  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Clark,  great  abuses 
prevail  in  the  corporate  body  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Their 
are  said  to  possess  a  revenue  cf  more  than  36,000/.  a  year,  whica 
pught  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  public  utility  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town.  But  this  large  fund  is  supposed  to  be  grossly  misma- 
naged, and  engrossed  rather  by  objects  of  private  convenience  or 
personal  gratification,  than  of  general  advantage.  In  the  Free- 
men's hospital^  the  aged  inmates  of  this  charitable  asylum  are 
reported  to  have  experienced  the  most  terrible  privations;  and 
Mr.  Clarke  mentions  instances  of  some  persons  who  have  died  for 
want.  Some  reforms  to  prevent  these  and  other  crying  abusesj^ 
have  been  proposed  by  the  author  and  his  friends ;  but  which 
have  been  hitherto  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  things  as  they  are.  A  general 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into  the  funds  and  charities  of 
corporate  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom;  into  their  origin^ 
their  increase^  and  their  preseol^  application. 
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^&t.  il'h'^Lindky  Murray  examined ;  or  an  Address  fit  Classical, 
Prenchf  and  English  Teachers^  in  which  several  A-bsurdities,  Contra^ 
dictions^  and  grammatical  Errors  in.  Mr,  Murray's  Grammar  are 
pointed  out ;  and  tV*  which  is  likewise  shewn  the  Necessity  of' '  the 
Essentials  oj  English  Grammar,*  By  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,    Londooy  Law^  Ave-Maria  Liuie,  1800.  pp,  6Q. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  made  some  very  acute  vt* 
jnarks  on  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  are  well  worthy 
tke  atteotioQ  of  thai  gentleman. 

AW.  mj^An  Abridgment  of  Unvnrsal  Hist^try,  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools ;  with  apwopriate  Questions  at  the  End  of  each 
Sectioh.    By  the  Rev.  H.J.  Kmpp.    London,  Law,  1809.  ISmo. 

MR.  Knapp  says^  that '  the  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  sup- 
ply  the  young  mind  with  clear  and  leading  ideas  on  history  iu 
general/  which  future  diligence  should  work  into  a  complete 
picture*  It  has  been  endeavoured  to  render  it  concise  and  use- 
ful ;  and  Sf  that  endeavour  h»s  been  attended  with  success,  it  will 
itand  in  need  of  no  better  recommehdation.'  That  the  worki^ 
«oticisewe  ean  readily  allow;  but  we  have  long  doubted  tt^ 
utility  of  this  and  similar  abridgments* 

4&T.  83.— TAe  Rudiments  of  ChymiUry;  illustrated  by  Experiments, 
Md  eiM  Copperplate  Engravings  of  Chymical  Apparatus.  ^ 
Samuel  Park^  Author  of  the  Chymical  Catechism,  SfC  LoBdoo, 
JLackingtOb,  1^10, 13mo.>p.  291.  5;i. 

MR.  Patkes  baa  ima^  bis  ex^llent  Chyniical  Catecfainn,  whidi 
was  noticed  in  the  C.  R.  for  Febfuary,  ISO}",  the  basis  of  the 
bretent  woA,  which  is  adapted  (?o  the  present  state  of  dhymical 
nowtedge,  to  which  such  tpipofttint  ^ccessh)ns  have  been  tnade 
by  the  discoveries  of  Mr,  Davy.  Tb^.{)nmarjr  chy^nical  truths, 
which  the  author  says  should  be  considered  as    axioms,  are 

Those  who  are  entering  on  the  study  of  chymistry,  or  who  wish 
to  obtain  «  general  idea  of  the  leadf&g  facts  in  4lii>s  delightful  ^i- 
ence/will  find  this  a  mofiH  useful  etemenfiarytpublication. 

Ji'Rt.  Z4t.^^Rtidimtnts  of  Chymeal  Philosophy ;  in  tohieh  the  first 
Principles  of  that  useful  and  entertaitmg  ^ience 'are  familiarly  ex* 
plained  and  illustrated.  By  N,  Meredith,  Ijowdaoy  0atcbard> 
1«10.  12mo. 

THE  increase  of  elementary  book<  of  ehy  mistiy  is  m  pleasing 
proof  that  the  study  of  this  science  is  becoming  -more  general 
and  popular.  This  work  of  MeFa4kb  ifl  written  in  «  very  agree- 
ably and  perspicuous  style. 
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Art.  25. — A  Calendar  of  Flora^  composed  during  the  Year  1809,  at 
Warrington,  lat,  53°  30'.  By  George  Crossfield,  Secretary  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Warrington.  I^ndon,  Wilkie  and  Robinson, 
and  White.  18?  0.     U.  6d. 

MR.  Crossfield,  the  author  of  ihis  very  useful  little  work,  in- 
forms us  that  it  contains  '  a  list  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
British  plants,  comprised  in  the  twenty -three  first  classes  of  the 
Linittean  system,  growing*  either  wild,  or  in  a  cultivated  stale,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  and  arranged  according  to 
their  earliest  periods  of  inflorescence  during  the  year  18QQ/  We 
should  be  happy  to  see  similar  calendars  adapted  to  the  different 
variations  of  latitude  in  this  island,  as  far  as  the  change  of  tem- 
perature has  any  sensible  effect  on  the  vegetation* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  M.  de  Montyonfor  the  extract  from  the  Cou- 
rier  de  Londres  respecting  his  work  on  taxation,  which  we  noticed 
in  our  last  Appendix,  M.  de  Montyon  hiforms  us  that  this  work 
was  printed  at  Paris  without  his  consent ;  and  that  it  contama  nu" 
merous  typographical  errors. 

The  editor  of  the  C.  R.  has  received  a  letter,  with  the  Bath  post- 
mark on  the  cover,  enclosing  two  Bank-notes,  and  designed  as  a 
bribe  for  the  favourable  mention  of  a  particular  publication*  The 
editor  begs  leave  to  it\form  this  writer  that  the  praise  of  the  C.  R* 
is  not  a  saleable  commodity ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
it  is  to  write  so  as  to  deserve  it. 

The  above  letter,  with  the  enclosures,  is  left  at  the  publisher's  in 
the  Poultry,  to  be  returned  to  the  writer^  whose  ignorance  seem^ 
tohffve  been  misled  by  artifice. 


List  of  Articles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of'  the  C.  U. 

Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the    French 

Government, 
Baron  Maseres'  occasional  Essays. 
Hodgson's  Sir  Edgar,  &c. 
Bigland's  View  of  the  World. 
New  Edition  of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides. 
Laycey's  Life  of  Erasmus. 
Graham's  British  Georgics^ 
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Age  (The)  a  Poem,  moral,  poli- 
tical," and  metaphysical.    8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Adultery  analyzed ;  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Prevalence  of 
that  Vice.     8vo.  6s, 

Answer  (An)  to  -Lord  Grenville's 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal  on  the 
suhject  of  the  Veto.     1  s.  - 

Adulteress  (The)  or  Anecdotes  of 
two  noble  Families;  by  an  English 
Woman.     4to1s.  12mo.  Sis. 

Buffa.-7-Travels  through  the  Em- 
pire of  Morocco,  by  John  Buffa, 
M.  D.     8to.  6s. 

Bibliosophia,  or  Book  Wisdom, 
containing  some  Account  of  the 
Pride,  Pleasure,  and  Privileges  of 
that  glorious  Vocation,  Book  col- 
lecting.    12mo.  58. 

Bailey. — ^The  Doctrine  of  Life  An- 
nuities and  Assurances,  analytically 
Investigated  and  explained.  By 
Francis  Bailey.     8vo.  11.  Is. 

Byron. — The  modem  Villa  and 
ancient  Castle;  or  the  Peer  and 
Alderman.  By  Miss  Byron.  3  vols. 
12mo.  15s. 

Buchanan. — Practical  and  descrip- 
tive Essays  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel 
and  Management  of  Heat.  By  Ro- 
bertson Buchanan.    8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Bullock. — Geography  epitomized  ; 
or  a  Companion  to  the  Atlas;  com- 
prising a  series  of  Lessons  proper 
for  the  first  Course  of  Geographical 
Instruction  in  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Bullock.     4to.  4s.  6d. 

Burgess. — Riches,  or  the  Wife  and 
Brother,  a  Play  in  five  Acts,  founded 
on  Massenger's  Comedy  of  the  City 
Madam.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Bur- 
gess.    2s.  6d^ 

Coker. — Some  Reflections  on  the 
late  Election  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By/  John 
Coker,  Esq.     Is. 

Cockbnme,  Strictures  on  Clerical 
Education  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cock- 
bume.    2s. 

Curate  (The)  a  Poem  with  other 
Poems.    12mo.  5s. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Corres- 
pondence between  lord  Melville  and 
Mir.  Perceval.    Is.  6d. 


Carpenter.— The  Youth's  Guide  to 
Business;  containing  an  easy  and 
familiar  Introduction  to  Book-keep- 
ing, by  single  Entry.  By  Thomas 
Carpenter.     12mo.  2s.  6d.     . 

Denman.  —  Observations  on  the 
Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  on  the  Snuffles 
ki  Infants,  and  on  Mania  Lactea.  By 
Thomas  Denman,  M.  D.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Duigenan. — ^The  Nature  and  Ex- 
tent of  the  Demands  of  .the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  fully  Explained. 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Patrick 
Duigenan.     8vo.  6s. 

Dibdiu.— Topographical  Antiqui- 
ties, or  the  History  of  Printing ;  con- 
taining Memoirs  of  our  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books 
printed  by  them.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Terognall  Dibdm.     4to.  31.  8s. 

Ensor. — On  National  Government. 
By  George  Ensor,  Esq,  2  vols.  8vo. 
21s. 

England,  the  Cause  of  Europe's 
Subjugation,  addressed  to  the  British 
Parliament.     8vo.  Is. 

English  Minstrelsy,  being  a  Selec- 
tion of  fugitive  Poetry,  2  vols.  I2mb. 
14s. 

Freeport — A  Letter  addressed  to 
W.  Wilberforce,  Esq.  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  ^ 
Marine  Insurance  Company.    By  An- 
drew Freeport,  Esq.    iBvo.  Is.  (5d. 

Festival  of  St.  Jago,  by  the  author 
of  the  Private  History  of  the  Court  of 
England.     2voIs.  12mo.    10s. 

Grenfell.— A  Defence  of  Bank  Notes 
against  the  Opinions  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
&c.  and  a  recent  Pamphlet  entitled^ 
The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  proof  of 
the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes.  By 
John  Grenfell,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Guy. — School  Geography,  on  a  new 
and  easy  Plan.  By  Joseph  Guy. 
12mo.     38. 

Grose. — Rules  for  drawing  Garica- 
tures,  with  an  Essay  on  comic  Paint- 
ing. By  Francis  Grose,  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Historical  Sketch  and  Account  pf 
the  expences  incurred-,  under  the 
heads  of  Civil  List,  Pensions  and  Pul^- 
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lie  OfScep.    Bf  a  Freeholder  of  Com  • 
watt.    9T0.Ss.6fll. 

Harvey. — Ethelia,  a  Tale,  ia  tbrc^e 
Tols.     By  Jane  Harrey.     l2mo.  12s.  ^ 

Hanson.— Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  * 
By  Martha  Hanson*-  2  vols.   19mo^ 
14s. 

Husband. (Tbe)  and  the  Lover^  an 
liistorical  and  moral  Romance,  itf 
three  vols.  1 2ino.  ISs. 

lUingworih.^A  topographical  Ac- 
count of  tbe  Parish  of  Scampton,  in 
tbe  Gounty  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
Boman  Antiqiukies  lately  discovtened 
there  l^  the  Rev.  Cayley  Ulingworth, 
A.  M.  F.  A.  S.     4to.  1 1.  1  Is.  6d. 

Knowles. — Satan's  Devices  exposed, 
jn  four  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Knowles.    Cr.  8vo.  28. 6d. 

Lovelass.~The  Law's  Dispasalof 
«  Person*s  Estate  who  dies  without 
Will  or  Testament  By  Peter  Love- 
lass.     Bvo.  9s. 

Iiee.— .l*he  Odes  of  Pindar  in  Cele- 
limtion  of  Victors  in  the  Olympic, 
I^ythiannemean,  and  Isthmi&n,  tran- 
slated from  the  Greek.  By  Francis 
X«e,  A.  M.     4to.  11.  8s. 

Letter  (A)  on  the  Genius  and  Dis- 
|>ositiOBS  of  the  French  Government, 
including  a  View  of  the  Taxatioa  of 
the  French  fin^re.  By  an  American 
recantly  ieturTi«dfrom£urope.  Bvo. 
6s. 

Meeke.*i— The  unpublished  Coiree- 
pondence  of  Madame  du  Defiaud,' 
translated  from  ^le  originaKFrencfa, 
By  Mr8.Meeke.    2  vols.  8vo.  2Js. 

.  Observations  on  the  Sinking  Fund, 
humbly  recommended  to  the  Attention 
of  Members  of  l^arlianijent,  previous 
to  tlie  Passing  of  a  new  Loan  BilL 
Bvo.  Is.  6d. 

Oddy. — A  Sketch  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Political  Commercial, 
and  Local  Interests  of  Garaat  Britain. 
3y  J.  Jepson  Oddy,  Esq.    dvo.  5s. 

Pott.— Observations  on  Matters  Of 
l^rize,  and  the  Practice  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Prize  Courts,  fly  John  Fre- 
deri;:k  Pott,  Proctor.  HoyaJ  8vo. 
.  Practical  Studies  for  Political  Re- 
formers. Contents.  Study.  .1,  Po- 
litical Constitutions..  2,  Metaphysics. 
3,  Analogies.  4,  General  Opiuions 
of  I'olitical  Constitutions.  5»  Kings. 
6,  Churches.  *?,  Nobles.  8,  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Peo]^.  9,  parties. 
10,  the  "pressj.  U,  Ihe  Prince.  8v», 
.«8. 


Revival  of  the  Roonan  tad  Gxpek 
Empires  ^  b^nag^Obseirations  on  the 
Prophet  Daniers  Metallick  Image^ 
the  Interpretation  of  whose  Form  waa 
to  make  known  that  whidi  was  to 
happen  m  the  latter  Dayi.  2  vols, 
Sfio.  I4s. 

Reply  <A)  to  the  Calttmniea  of  th6. 
Bdiahurgh  Review  against  Oxford, 
containinjg  an  Aacouot  of  Studies 
pursued  in  that  University.    Bro.  58. 

RemaJics  on  the  late  Address  of  the 
Livery  of  London  to  the  Kin^f^^ia  a- 
Letter  to  a  noble  Lord.    2k 

Smyth.-*St  Paul  agaiiict.Calvip,«r 
a  full  esfposttion  and  elucidtftieo  <rftho 
ninth  Chaptar  oFhis  Epistle  t^  the  Bo- 
Jnans;  wheieby  the  fiilBe  Gfoases  of 
theCalvinists  on  thatpoction  of  Scrip- 
ture are  clearly  refutod,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Smyth.     12mD.  3a. 

Smith.— Tbe  Book  of  Job  translated 
irom  the  Hebrew  by  the  .la^  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smithf  inth  a  preface  and 
Annotations  by  the  Rev.  F,  Randolph. 
D.D.    8vo.  7s. 

Senate.— Family  Pride  and  hnoMe 
Merit,  a  Novel,  founded  on  Facts, 
aqd  pardy  taken  irem.  the  Frendu 
By  £.  Senate,  M.  D,  3  vols.  12mo. 
18s. 

Steele.  —  A  Tour  through  ffehe 
Atlantic,  or  Recollections  fi-om-Ma^. 
deira,  the  Azores,  or  Western  islai^ds 
and  Newfoundland.  By  Robert  Steele, 
Esq.     2vo.  Gs. 

ToulmUi — Sermons  on  Dei«tional« 
Evangelical,  and  Practical  Subjects. 
By  Joshua  Toulmin,Di.  D.     Bvo.  9s. 

Warmg.— A  Histonr  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Histoid- 
cal  Sketch  of  the  I>ecan  .by  Edward 
Scott  Waring^    4to.  IBs. 

Woiiraa.— Select  Poems,  &a  hy 
the  late  John  0awes  Worgan,  of  Bris* 
tol,  to  which  are  added  some  .partteu- 
lars  of  his  Life  and  Character  by  an 
early  Friend  and  Associaie,  with  a 
prefoce.  By  Wmiam  Hayley,  JEsq. 
12mo..  *Zs. 

Watson.-— InHruction  of  the  Dfeaf 
and  Dumb;  or  a  Theoretical  and 
Practicbi  View  of  the  Means  by  which 
they  are  Taught  ito  Speak  and  IM- 
4erstaad  a  language,  tog€ther  wlfii 
a  Vocabulary  illustrated  by  numeinooa 
Copperplate*,  lepresettting^  the  most 
common  Objects  necessary  to  he 
named  by  Beginners.     By  Joseph 
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Art.  I.— eypiihaoy  itttiAEX.  Euripidis  SvfpUces  Mu- 
lieres  ex  opiimis  ex^mpUmbva  exnreua  et  varmrum  lec^ 
tionum  delectu,  in  usum  Schoiarum.  Oxonii.  J809| 
apud  Mack  inlay, 

IN  the  dettiil  of  institictioil,  the  tutors  at  our  univerdttief^ 
the  masters  of  our  principal  seminaries,  and  students  of  con* 
£ned  means,  have  frequently  felt  aud  lamented  the  want  of 
single  Greeit  plays.  A  term  at  colleee,  the  interval  between 
two  vacations  at  school,  the  time  which  tlie  scholar  in  hia 
plan  of  study  may  allot  to  himself  for  a  particular  pursuit  in 
Greek,  are  not  unfrequently  filled  up  by  the  perusal  of 
aome  drama ;  which,  for  many  reasons,  would  be  most  con- 
venient, when  separately  printed.  The  object  for  instanci^^ 
in  a  college,  during  the  short  half  term  residence  of  its  fluc- 
tuatitig  members,  is  to  insfNre  with  the  sublimity  of  iEscbyIus> 
the  sweetness  of  Euripides,  the  majesty  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  attic  elegance  of  Aristophanes,  the  mindd  ox  the  pupils, 
by  combining  these  authors  as  much  as  possible^  apd  by  adcf* 
ing  variety  to  the  other  5^imu/t  of  instruction.  At'scnoold, 
the  expense  of  Johnson's  or  Brunck*s  Sophocles,  to  say  no- 
rthing of  a  Beck,  or  a  Kuster,  is  intolerable  to  ifoany  parents'^ 
and  among  the  boys,  creates  only  tlie  Same  sensation  which 
they  feel  for  any  other  school  book;  and,  like  ally  other.  It 
is  torn,  damaged,  lost,  and  not  replaced  again  Without  a; 
iieavy  tax  drawn  from  tlm  ftither.  To  the  stu£nt  iifso,  whose 
pocket  shrinks  from  German  commentators,  and  who  is  averse., 
ftt-the  paying  an  additional  pound  for  an  index,  ihedujecti 
in^mhra  poeite  are  plirtifcularly  agreeable.  We  shall  be  gla4 
if^this  feeling  would  urge  some  of  our  voting  scholars  \q  m* 
crease  and  exxen^  the  circulation,  of  single  dramaa. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  To  this  subject  not  |iiirh^ 
more  from ^e  cau^ses  above  stated  than  from  tWQ  <^^# 
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ofeqiia^  if  not  superior  intemit.  The  first  1%  the  dlfficuTcr 
of  examining  the  notes  in  a  body,  in  any  complete  edition  of 
a  tragic  or  comic  Greek  writer*  In  Beck's  Euripides,  in 
Kuster*^  Aristophanes,  in  all  the  editions  of  Brunei,  jn  oor 
own  Cambridge  ^schylus,  publi&hed  last  year  by  Butler 
(though  we  are  aware  that  tliis  edition,  by  typographical  cbi^ 
canery,  may  be  said  in  8vo  to  be  divisible  into  sii^le  plays), 
we  are  fatigued  and  harassed  by  reference  after  reference  to 
<iii#ejrent  parts  of  the  volume.  Hence  ^e  moet  sanguHiie 
scholar  is  apt  to  grow  jaded,  and  frequently  gives  up,  in  dis* 
gust,  a  pursuit  which,  leading  him  throi^h  such  intricacies, 
iiiay  4i)timately  bring  wilb  it  no  satisfactioD.  On"  second 
objection  to  the  plan  on  which  the  above  mentioned  com- 
inentEttors  have  proceeded,  arises  from  the  Latin  accompanr- 
InenC  Co  the  Greek  text.  We  are  persuaded  that  Greek  lite- 
ratnre  is  not  only  degraded  among  the  aspirants,  but  rendered 
among  all  much  less  efficient  than  formerly,  from  tliis 
cause.  If  we  did  not  fear  to  waste  too  long  time  in  these 
prefatory  remarks,  we  should  pursue  the  subject  farther.  We 
promise,  however,  to  recur  to  it  shortly,  when  we  give  oim* 
opinion  on  the  darkness  and  annoyance  with  which  clasMcal 
Jeaniing  is  threatened  b^  modem  German  taste;  a  taste, un- 
fortunately transplanted  into  this  country  with  too  great  success, 
flpd  which  we  feel  it  ,our  bounden  duty  to  counteract  and  sup- 
press by  those  weapons,  with  which  we  will  flatter  ourjidves 
we  are  gifted. 

The  SuppHces  of  Euripides,  which  play  is  under  review, 
was,  we  understand,  printed  with  a  few  compiled  notes  and 
still  fewer  genuine  remarks,  as  a  school  and  college  text-book, 
by  Mr,  Gaisford,   an  eminent  Griecian  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxfoi)dr  "  Before    we  inquire   into   its  merits,  a  questioii 
.which  witt  Ke  in  a  short  compass,  it  may  neither  be  una- 
'musive  nor  uninstructive  to  revert  to  the  single  plays  of  most 
celebrity  or  use  which  have  preceded  this.     It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  produce  a  regular  noiUla  literaria  of  these,  but 
Joiexaqiine  a  few  of  each  cast:  to  give  our  opinion  on  their 
iii^ritf  apd  demerits:  to  try  Mr.  Gaisford'^s  edition  by  the 
''san^!  ruTe^  and  ta  suggest  what  appears  to  us  the  best  mode 
to  be  adopted  in  the  |>obTicatioQ  of  a.  single  drama. 

lliat  Vakknaer's  critical  remarks  on    Euripides  a)re  un- 
^,  rivalled,  except  by  Porsoo,  will  not,  we  presuoie,  be  called  in 
.  ^'questCon ;  but  the  Phauiissae  and   Hippolytus,  though  sepa- 
rately published,  are  too  bulky  for  tlie  general  use  to  which  we 
,^fS^  such  extracts  should, be  applied.    W^  are  ready  to 
^ITqvy'that  the  Latin  tneirical  version  by  Groti^&has  not  tlie 
^'doje^ioh  latefjt  stated,  of  &f;:ilitating  the  compFebension  of 
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the  text,  witbout  Gompelling  the  student  to  iovtstigiite  the 
lexicograpbers ;  it  is  unqaestioiiably  mote  diffiaik  and  m^ 
Terted  thaa  Jhe  Greek;  but  then  it  adds  nearly  a  moiety  to 
•the  expense  of'  the  Tolnme.  While  we  are  abont  the  ad» 
flteasurement  of  qufirtoSy  we  will  apply  onr  rule  to  twif 
inore;*  Moreirs  Wometheus,  and  Egerton's  Hippolytttsu 
MorelKs  title-page  would  sati&fy  most  roMiers  with  Uie  poiH 
derosity  of  accompaniments  assumed  by  die  editor^  and  deter 
the  instructor  from  attempting  to  break  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  by  such  a  wei^t«  H^%  we  have  not  only  every  noto^  ^ 
Greek  and  Latin,  perhaps  ever  written  on  the  Pimnedieiia 
before  the  year  1773,  and  a  Latin  translation,  bat  an  Eng* 
Itsh  into  the  bargain.  We  need  waste  few  more  wotds  oo 
thiseditioUy  which  abounds  not  only  in  false  criticism,  but  in 
the  worst  taste.  Having  thus  dismissed  Morell,  what  diall  we 
say  to  Egerton  i  The  paper  is  clean  and  wUte^--tbe  mai^in 
large — the  text  legiMe—tbe  insertion  of  Valcknae/a  otttes 
(by  themselve9)  judicionf)^  but  the  notes  4f(  tlie  editor,  and 
other  decorations  of  eastern  quotation,  and  sundry  other  eon* 
combf  ies  are  absurd,  puerile,  and  contemptible  to  the  lowest 
degree. 

The  editions  of  single  Greek  plays,  printed  by  Mr«  Pote 
for  the  use  of  Eton  school,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
fast  century,  had  some  good  commentators  for  their  proto* 
types.  But  the  kindly  Latin  would  have  alone  spelled  the 
benefit  intended,  had  not  the  tasteless  mutihition  of  good 
notes,  and  the  frequent  suppression  of  the  best^  join^  to  such 
nearly  verbatim  mistakes  of  the  press^  that  these  frequent* 
errors  were  said  by  the  scholars  to  b*^*  poticc*  (for  'pottic^), 
entirefy  destroyed  the  value  which  might  otherwise  be4D« 
rived  from  these  publications. 

Of  the  gentle  Germans,  whom  we  designate  for  futme 
correction,  we  have  little  at  presetit  td  say;  Those  notea 
which  (in  their  siiigle  pWys)  are  not  devoted  to  the  ment 
trifling  verbal  criticism,  are  generally  fiUed  with  petulant  abuse 
against  their  fellows,  or  their  superiors.  We  have  not,  'by 
quotation,  leisure  to  support  our  assertion;  but  vrill,  in  the 
few  instances  we  here  bring,  ingenuously  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself.  Herman,  one  of  the  most  suceessful  driveller^ 
oif  the  German  school,  made  his  Hecuba  a  m^^  vehicle  Ait, 
snarling  at  Person ;  and  it  is  a  doubt  Hvhetfaer,  throaghoyty  tiil^ 
language  is  more  unmannerly,  or  his  abilitiea  more  coafmnft^ 
ibie.  [Vid.  ed.  Lipsias,  1800.]  We  now  <;0Hie|e  a  dif  9 
little  voliiihe,  printed  on  ckarta  tactKia  by  one  l^cinl^lie 
editor,  we  suppose,  of  Pausanias)  with  a  prdfaee  by  that  afcA«  ' 
charlatan  Heyne.     [Coburgi,   17781    XUs  jFedba  waa  « 
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fafiko(iiieyne*B  Id  the  Semnarium  PhihhgirMm,  Bu€  vrr 
ferbaps  m&t.p>  no  farther. in  e^LSMuinaitiQfi  of  thu  nastj  little 
liook-  ihaaih  quoting  the  tuti^i^,  w)io  haty$,  *  priores  saltiem 
iN^f/&  MUI.T1S  inquiwtk  mnt  VITII^/  WJio/ i» 
«&  scttsei^.juvqiild  purcbase  such  a  bookj»  or  give  it  to  his 
l^upSs  to  Nad^  Thp'  Latin  adjjunct  i«:iu  prose,  check  by 
jowi  with  tlie  Greek  text.  The  Ph»uiss»  by  Schatz,.  tlie 
inerry.Sohiitz^  wh<>  afterward  tried  bis  band  at  ^Xschylus ! !  I 
The  notorious  deficiency  of  this  cofnm^ntfttor,  not  merely  ^q» 
.melricHLiuoety^  but  in  the  coaiaioiie«t  quantity,  ajt  a  n^ore  ad- 
vniceAfMriod  .^f.Jbis  life  (thu  play  wa&editqU^  H^»a^  1772), 
ifquiow  .froqi  us  HQ  farther  .elucidation  pf  bis  absurdities, 
Tbemmeapotpgy  jifriU^uffice  to  Beck>  for  wUhbolding,  in  pity^ 
9xef  either  mention  ^  his  AV£S»  than  tbat  the  play  was  ptibr 
iiahed^  witb^  God  bless faiiii  I  iX^  ^  peritetua  ndnciaUo*  at  Leipr 
sick,  it7M«  We  should  tire  qui*  reader  to  disgust  if  we  pursued 
'lUs.calalogwey'^iicb  it  wece  easy  to  do,  much  farther.  We 
^kritl  therefore  conclude  with  Hoepfnev,  the  editor  of  the  Cy« 
clops  and  the  Trsichiniae.  The  latter^  iiiasmtich  as  it  contains- 
%  repliblicatioD.  of  Brunck's  notes,  deserves  some  cnmmen- 
dation;  more  so^  than  from  the  patronage  of  the  gentle» 
io  wboih  it  is  dedicated,  FRJfiDERICO  LUDOVICO 
WURMB  et  CHRIST.  GOTrHELF  BAROJSI  DE 
GUTSCHMID,    (Lip.-^!*,  17910 

*  FesiiMreqd  m^ro$*  is  now  become  a  duty  f  oeilher  after 
ibis  '/estinaiiQ'  wdl  our  limits  permit  us  to  enlarges  on  the 
•lidi^  and  universally  allowed  merits  of  the  late  much  la-^ 
aieuled.  Cambridge  Greek  professor  in  his  publication  of  th« 
few  aeperate  plays  of  Eiiripides,  which  the  contracted  sphere 
«f  Jiia  life,  or,  «Ias.t  his  learned  indolence,  and  his  too  learned* 
aicety,  permitted  him  to  indulge. us  with.  Whole  voIunie9> 
we  could  write  ki  praiee  of  what  he  Ims  done,  and  in  regret 
lor  the  discontinuance  of  his>  labours*  One  short  paragraph 
will  suffice  to- give  ^r  opinion  of  Vrhat  he  has  tiot  done;  atMi 
#ttr  Jasnentatoona  at  .bis  ^omi^sion.  He  has  not,  to  our  mind^ 
eomhined  aufficiently  the  expo$il,or  with  the  scholar ;  he  has 
«C!tcoD3iderQd  the  ^  studiosa  juventus'  in  whom  he  professes 
to  be  particularl]^  intesested;  as  sufficiently  his  inferior,  and 
cooaequeiitly  be  ba»  not  appropriated  enough  of  illustration 
to  hisjuubject*  <  Though  he  addresses  himself  to  tli§  youth  at 
ibe  alBUfKm  of  .inilktioB,  bis  address  contains  mysteries  adapted 
to..tli^;.«lQnQt"0^perienced>,  accurate,  and  abstruse  scholar*. 
Tbefe  ia^  m<M^^r,  too  much  of  wbat  we  may  call  the  ma^ 
muictfipt  Zere^^toomueh  sfircasm  towards  the  minor  critics,, 
(and  .who  are  npt  uunor  critics  compared  with  him  i)  and  a 
facality'^  eiq^Miaioa  ^whicb  too  readily  preconceives  every 
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reftdet  acquainted  wHli  ihG4^q  on  wbiph  be  builds  biB  strong, 
nay  his  injallibtle  ai^uoicpts.  Still  we  positively  recommeavi 
to  all  scliools  and  colleger  in  limine  tlie  profefflor's  ediUons, 
as  the  sine  qua  nfm  of  iaHiat^n,  not  only  in  Eunpidcis^'but 
In  the  range  of  all.  AtUcXJF/eek.  1 

The  youth  and  inex^^ieace  of  a  Cambridge  gefitlemaii 
^w  ho,  M'e  hear,  chalteiageb  *  the  blockheads  of  reviewers')  shaU 
«ave  hina  from  a  diatribe  on  his  Troades.  At  a  very  earlv  ag« 
be  ^ems  inclined  to  bieaj^  a  spear  with  Porsoa.  We  uafor* 
innately  possess  jiis  mass  of  conceit  on. large  paper;  k  isckir 
diicated  to  Dr.  Ilain^  of  th^  Cbarter4ioii9e,  and  may  fairly  fie 
'^galled  t.%  Smitl^ti^td  bargain'  to  the  purchaser*  If,  a$  we 
iitiderstaiidt  the  author;  Mr.  Burges,  really  intends  to  repubUsb 
the  Phsrnissac,  alreqdy  con^mented  on  by  I^orson,  with  im^ 
^roi^ementSy  we  shall  take  gresnt  deUght  in  setting  forth,,  bis 
merits  as  an  editor.     At  present,  /Sctw^^cv  ix^^i^^^^' 

Wa^tmkister  also,  alack  i  bath  started  a  candidate  for  ni&- 
itrica]  honour^.  Not,  good  reader,,  in  the  cooipqsitiopa  f;^ 
jpniliarly  and  facetiously  jcleped  prqlqguesf  aad  epilogiie^  io 
die  Latin  plays  acted  ^  tlie  dorniitor^r,  but  in  Greek  play9. 
Tl^e Akestis^  £lecbra,  Apd,iQUiache,  &c.<are  already  published: 
tiut  they  are  most  ii^eagre,  perforinaiices.  We  are  willing 
to  give  credit,  however,  to  t^he^i^pirit  which  has  rectified  and 
ti^pplied  a  scarcity,  the  cotpplaint  of  which  has  furnished 
iuatter  for  this  lievM^w ;  b^vigg  said  thisi  we  can  allege  no-  . 
•things  farther  in  their  favour,  Abbreviatioiis  in  Oreekj  a« 
the  Etonian  Porson  could  inform  Dr.  Carey,  are  a  most  un» 
4>igfatly  disfigurement,  as  well  as  a  useless  dHpSciilty  in  the  mo^ 
dern  text.  To  the  scribes,  whose  time  Hvas  measared  oi«t 
^o  the  early  printers.  Whose  fonts -of  types  w^re  from  natmrtl 
4:auses  deficient,  these  symbols  were  necessary;  but  common 
taste  re^res  tlieir  explosion,  in  the  present  day.  Whether 
«on  acco«int  of  the  jealousy  of  Eton,  so  constantly  shewn  by 
Westntinster;  from  the  perversion  of  quantity  ^o  the  rivalry 
(of  cricket ;  or  from  inability,  we  know  not ;  but  except  in 
4he  columnar  form  of  printing,  ther^  is  not,  the  slightest  re-^ 
semblance  in  the  anno^tions  of  these  separate  plays,  even  /on* 
gissimo  iutervallo^'io Xhe  maxims,  latioity,  or  acuteuess  of 
Porson. 

The  CEdipjus  Tyrannus  vtas  published  .in  i809i  for  the 
■'aise  of  Harrow^- in  a  form  similar  tq  the  above.  As  it  was 
merely  a  reprint  of  ISrunck,  we  have  nothing  more  to  add 
^about  it,  than,  tlmt  it  appears  a  very  neatly  printed  volume. 
We  sball:  hereafter  give. our  reasons,  why  we  do  not  approve^  ' 
in  thei^  eases,  Br unck's  yo^tes;  per  se^  Next,  however^  to 
.  Porson  s.  p'ay^^  this  is  Uie*  Qio$t  ireful  edition  w|  have  fleeou 
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Mr.  6abrord*i»  play  professes  tnertly  to  be  printed  from 
^e  best  copies,  with  an  assortment  of  various  readings/  We 
couM  have  wished  the  editor  to  liave  made  Pprson,  and  Por-* 
son's  canbns,  more  substantiaily  the  rule  of  his  publication 
Ibnn  }ie  has  done ;  we  could  have  wished  for  the  notice  of 
several  readings  of  Masgrave  in  the  margin ;  though  of  course 
we  should  have  quarrelled  with  unwarranted  insertions  in 
die  text.  It  is  w*ell  known  to  all  scholars  how  far  Mnsgrave 
ovigrsliot  himself,  in  his  general  aim  at  conjectural  emenda* 
tiim;  .but  it  is  equally  allowed  by  all,  and  sanctioned  by  thiB 
Magnus  Apollo^  Porson,  that  he  took  many  a  successful 
level.  Explanation  and  parallel  illustratioii  are  ^equ'^lly  dis- 
nrde<}  from  this  volume,  which,  at  the  best,  if  we  partially 
fillow  it  the  praise  of  accuracy,  we  must  style  a  dry  perforn)* 
ance,  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  garb. 

The  Supplices  is  a  play  which  forms  the  ground-work  for 
the  12th  Thebaid  of  Statius,  an  author  not  suflSciently  known 
to  our  youth.  Are  we  not  all  convinced  that,  at  schools  and 
collie  especially  the  buoyant  mind  is  enraptured  with '  com^ 
pariaion  i  A  few>  only  a  few  passages  to  direct  the  attention 
\o  tliis  double  study  (we  instance  only  of  Statins  what  of 
course  would  apply  to  pumerous  other  authors  whose  aid 
might  be  brought  iii  to  relieve  the  agony  of  fagging  at  doch- 
maics,  dactylics,  ai^d  what  not)  would  have  added  mightily 
to  the  interest  of  tlie  book,  How  dnuch  ipore  inviting,  fpr 
instance^  (han  the  following,  and  a  thousand  such  notes  : 

*  ^9*  Videsfs,  mon^nte  lyiusgr^ip^  SMid^qri  v  Hfoufocrf^i  Scbol^ 
i^stopb.  Equit.  725.^ 

Who,  in  the  name  of  patience^  can  be  expected  to  undergc^ 
this  labour,  in  the  sixth  form,  or  in  a  state  of  fresbmanship  P 
where  are  the  bpoks  to  be  had  i  Let  us  keep  in  oiind  tliat 
the  book  before  us  is  but  a  school  and  college  text-book. 

The  ehofic  metre  is  sometimes  arranged  by  Biimey^s 
rules.  To  this  we  can  have  do  objectbn ;  but  applaud  (p.  7) 
the  text  and  the  not(B  of  reference 

If  our  opinion  be  esteenied  of  any  Weight,  in  discussing 
the  mode  that  should  in  future  be  adopted  in  the  publicatioii 
of  separate  Greiek  plays,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is 
this. '  pet  two  comnieiitators  be  selected  by  (he  student  who 
is  about,  to  publish ;  suppose  j»«t*  Ui^yy^v  \ve  say,  Porson  an<f 
Brunck ;  let'a  play  be  ^osen-*-^any  play  in  the  range  of  the 
tragic  and  comic  wnters— let  the  editor^  leaving  hii^iself  only 
a  casting  voice,  compare  the  lepugnant  potionsj^  and  the  agree- 
xnent  of  the  two,  and  (without  theilunniiery  of  MSS.  A.  B.  C. 
tee.  chart,  ^oinb.  meinb.  and  s^ch  iiseless  tr^i^b)  elicif  yA^ 
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jb  fX>od  in  remark,  or  defici^tit  in  authorily  from  bodtl  « Thlis 
the  scholar  will  see  the  excellencies,  and  avoid  ibe  errors  of 
those  whom  he  will  studiously  look  on  as  his  first  lights. 
His  mind  will  be  guided  by  the  best  possible  impulse,  md  b^ 
will  be  allowed,  from  the  premises  set  before  him^  his  own 
natural  right  of  coi^ecture^  aid  the  exercise  of  ratiotial  en* 
licism.  ^  •• "  .    .  • 

There  are  other,  though  inferior  i^ualities^  which  our  edi- 
tor must  possess.  He  must  not  be  above  tlie  labour,  irhe 
lias  no  taste  for  the  study,  of  eliciting  parallel  passagesfroui  ^ 
rient  and  modern  lore ; — although,  like  Mr.  Egerton,  he  nde'd 
not  dabble  in  Persic  and  Hebrew,  he  is  called  on  to  exa* 
wnc  wide  and  far,  and  to  select  the  best.  Although  he  need 
not  wrtle  so  long  a  note  as  Porson,  in  quizzing  bumosr,  has 
done  on  TavitakiSy  yet  it  behoves  him  not  to  consider  aren 
mythological  annotations  as  wholly  superseded.  After  this 
<av^wai»  we  need  -not  add  the  delight  we  shall  feel  at  eacli 
little  historical  and  topographical  notice.  Wi;th  these  abili- 
ties and  these  deter niiRatious^  not  only  Mr.  Gaisford^  but  all 
commentators  <save  the  great  original  critics)  who  have  come 
to  our  hands,  will  be  left  far  beiiind ;  and  however  they  may 
boast  the  utility  of  their  plan  in  some  cases,  they  must  allow 
•the  general  nullity  of  it.  ■         ^ 

.I'he  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes,  published  at  Oxford, 

ffvili  form  the  subject  of  a  short  future  reviewal.     It  wocdd 

have  been  added  to  the  title  of  the  Supplices,  but  its  cba- 

tacter  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  requires  different  treat-* 

.^wnt; 


Art.  IL-'^OccaBionai  Esaays  on  various  Subjects^  chiqfly 
political  and  historical ;  extracted  partly  from  the  pub-' 
lie  ^eietpapers  during  the  present  Reign,  and  partly 
from  Tracts  published  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  Charles  /.  King  Charles  if.  and  from  Bishop  Bur- 
nefs  History  of  the  Times.  I/>ndon,  White,  I8O9. 
'Svo.  pp.  607. 

THE  first  piece  in  this  collection  is  the  draught  of  an  act  o! 
yarlianiettt,  \^4iidi  is  prefaced  by  some  excefient  prebminarjr 
observations  in  reference  to  the  ease  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  cKs* 
able  outlaws  and  persons  legally  eoniined  in  prison  from 
being  chosen  members  of  the  Commons  house  of  Parliament; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  any  person  who  is  quali* 
^ed  to  be  chosen  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  shall  not  be 
rendered  incapable,  by  any.  previous  expulvw  of  tfa^  iiotise^ 
f0t  being  lie-elected*  for  the  'same  place^  or  fpr  aay  otbc^# 
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Tk%  editor  of  ikb  veluioe>  and  the  author  of  the  biU  in  ^bbs" 
tioiij  whom  we  und^vtand  to  be  Mr.  Baron  Mas^res^  remarks 
Aat,  though  no  act  of  parliament  of  thb  kind  has  ever  been 
jmMaed,  jet,  as  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
17ff9,  for  the  isxclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  after  his  expulsion^ 
was  rescinded  bj  a  1Subse<^uent  House  of  Commons^  during  ^ 
the  short  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,    : 

^  it^eems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  as  the  1a^  now  stands* 
an  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
H^use.does  not  render  the  person  expelled  incapable  of  being 
'  electea  again  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament,*  ^ 

•  ♦ 
Thenext  tracts  in  this  collection  frbm  number  iii^  to  ix.  aie 

Ccipally  relaitive  to  the  disputes  between  Great  iBritain  and 
North  American  colonies ;  and  tend  to  throw  great  light 
aik  the  causes  of  the  American  discontents.  In  number  iv.  we 
iind  a  very  ingenious  paraphrase  on  a  passage  in  a  seiwion 
preached  by  fc,  Markham,  on  the  Qlst  February,  1777, /be- 
fore the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  In  this  sermon 
die  archbishop  very  clearly  intimated  tlie  necessity  of  an 
isatalrfished  hierarchy  in  the  colonies^  and  menaced  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters  with  civil  restrictions  and  disabilities,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  papists.  '^Fhe  sentit- 
.tnenli  oi  the  archbishop' on  this  occasion  were  most  ably 
^aqposed  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  in  a  luminous  paraphrase 
^:bia  argnments  and  deductions^ 

Number  x.  is  '  an  account  of  the  noblesse^  or  gentry,  in 
Canadaj  in  the  year  177^.'  In  number  xi.  we  are  presenter 
ed  with  a  translation  of  a  letti^r  of  M.  Lally  Tolendahi, 
gtving  an  account  of  the  shocking  acts  of  cruelty  committed 
.^y  the  peasantry  in  Frariche  Comte,  and  other  provinces  in 
.prance  in  1789.  Number  xii.  contains  an  account  of  some 
upiuions  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  entectained  respectiug  se- 
veral eminent  lUeratL  As  the  sentiments  of  a  great  man  on 
pth^r  great  men  have  always  some  thing  to  interest,  and  as 
Adam  Smith  vi'as  certainly  an  original  thinker,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  one  or  two  extrapts  from  this  part  of  the  worli;  . 
vvill  l>e  amusing  to  our  readers. 

.  i  Of  the  late  i)r.  Samuel  Johnson,  Br.  Smith  had  a  very  con- 
^^pliUOils  opinion.  <^  I  have  seen, that  creature/'  said.he,  '*  bolt 
Mft  iP  0e  midst  of  a  n)ixed  company ;  and,  without  any  previ^qs 
IV^ice,  fail  upon  his  knees  behind  a  chdir,  repeat  the  l.ord*s 
']?rayer|  and  then  resume  his  $eat  at  table.  He  Y^z^  played  this 
jfre^K  ovpr  and  oyer,  perhaps  five'pr  six  times,  in  the  course  of  au 
(?yening.  It  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  madness.  Though  an  honest 
l^rt  of  inan  hipaself,  he  is  always  patronisinipacoundrels.  Savage^ 
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fcr*tQflto»oe»..trtiom  life  so  \ox0Skj  praisesi'  was'  but  a  irorfbkaa 
felkMHh;  bkpensiaaof  fifty  pounds  a  year  never  ksled  hiiki  .faog^ 
et  tfaao  a  mr  ^ys*  As  a  sample  of  kis  aconoaiyt  you  nay  take 
«  ciincaiU8t«iic^  tfaat  Jobnson  himself  once  told  me..  >  It  was,  at 
ibac  periods*  fasbionnble  to  wear  scarlet  cloaks  trimmed  iritbgold 
iace ;  aiid'tbe  doctor  roet  bim.one  day,  just  after  be  baid  got  Jna 
peosion,  with  one  of  these  oloaks  iipozt  bis  back,  while,  at  tbc 
came  time,  bis  naked  toes  were  sticking ibrotigh  his  shoes/' 

^  tie  was  no  admirer  of  the  Rambler  or  the  kller,  and  hinie^ 
ibat  be  bad  iief  er  been  able  to  read  them.  He  was  owrse  to  the 
contest  with  America ;  yet  he  spoke  highly  of  Johnsoif^JspoHtfeiU 
pamphlets  :  but/  above  all,  be  was  charmed  with  that  reapocting 
Falkl«t}d's  Islands,. as  it  display ed|  in  such  Ibrcible  laj:iguage>  the 
4»ateeii9%>f  iilodern  wars/ 

*  He  had  an  invineible  contempt  and  aversion  for  blaalt' verse, 
Milton's  always  excepted*  ''  They  do  well;"  he  said, «« to  caH 
St  bloMk^  for  blank  it  is ;  1  myselG  even  I,  who  never  ooafal  ftiid 
a  single  rhyme  in  my  life,  could  make  blank  vcnse*  as  factaa  I 
could  speak;  nothing  but  laziness  hinders  ourtragtc  poets  ftcoi 
ivriting,  like  the  French,  in  rhyme.  Dryden,  had  he  possessed 
but  a  tenth  part  of  Sbakspeare's  dramitic  genius,  would  faaf^ 
brought  rhyming  tragedies  into  fashion  here  as  weltaa they^re 
in  France,  and  then  the  mob  would  baveadmirec}  them  just  Ito 
much  as  they  now  pretend  to  .despise  them. 

^Beatlie's  Minstrel  be  would  not  allow  tobeealled  a  pooiq, 
lor  it  had,  he  said,,  no  plan,  no  beginning,  mid^,  orendj  Hb 
4faoug)iit  it  only  «  serks  of  vases  ;  but  a  fow  oClhf  m  very  happy;' 
'He  was  fond  of  Pope,  and  bad  by  heart  many  favourite  pa»- 
#ages;  but  he  disliked  the  private  character  of. the  man.'.  He 
was,  he  said,  all  affectation;  and  mentioned  bis  Letter  to  Arbvtb- 
not,  when  the  latter  was  dyings  as  a  consummate  ap^imen  of 
(Canting ;  whicb^  to  be  sure,  it  is.  He  had  also  a  very  high 
ippinion  of  Drydeo,  and  loudly  extolled  his  Fables.  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Hume's  objections;  be  replied,  '*  You  will  learn  mWe  as  to 
poetry,  by  residing  one  good  poem,  than  by  a  thousand  volumes 
of  criticism."  He  quoted  some  passages  in  Defoe,  which  breath* 
led,  as  hie  thought,  the  true  spirit  of  English  verse.* 

In  Qiimb^r  ^iii.  we  have  some  exfrellent  remarks  on  tibe 
^  doctrine  of  libeU  as  it  has  been  represented  by  some  judgei^^* 
^'hich  were  written  by  Mr..  Baron  Maserea^  m  febriiiarjry 
)  792,  before  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  HoMse  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Fox's  bill/'  to  remope  Jiov.MT a  tTsq^ctif^g 
ike  jfv  uxorious  of  juries,  incases  of  libjil/'  '',  Jbord 
JMansfield^"  says  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 

^  jias  called  the  opinion,  tfrhtch  a  reader  will  f6rm  <yf  the  bad 
tendency  of  the  paper,  and  ofthe  wicked  intention  of  the  writer 
IDff  it/from  the  perusal  of  it,  oh  inference  of  law;  as  if  the  kncAr- 
Mgeof  the  lnw  were  requisite  itoform  such  an  infet«ttce.    But 
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iiorely,  this  niav  be  done  witbout  the  smallest  acqaaiaUnCttsnili 
either  Lord  Colcefs  Institutes,  or  his  Keports,  or  PkMrden's  Re- 
ports,  or  any  other  such  recondite  learning,  and  by  the  mere  as* 
sistance  of  common  sense,  and  mn  ordinary  acquaintance  with  th^ 
boainess  and  transactions  of  the  world,  such  at»  a  juryman  may  be 
«iq;>pO0ed  to  be  possessed  of.  And>  therefor^,  i should  think  it 
cri^^  rather  to  be  called  an  inferenct  of  reason,  than  tin  ir^ermcif 
cflaWf  and  to  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  jury ;  in  the  same 
afiamier  as,  in  a  char^  of  burglary,  or  house-breaking  by  night, 
with  an  intention  to  commit  a  felony,  the  jury  are  to  determine 
jMt  only  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  b^uke  into  the  house  by 
flight,  but  whether  he  Aid  so  with  d»  intention  to  commit  a 
Hetony.  TlM^se  are  inferences  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
not  of  law,  as  Lord  Mansiield,  and  some  other  judges;  have  tm» 
presented  them>  for  the  sake  of  taking^  them  out  of  the  cogni- 
zanceof  the  j«ry  :  thougli^  in  truth,  if  they  were  infer^nees  of 
law,  it  would  not  follow  chat  the  jury  would  have  no  right  ta 
idctermine  theni ;  because  **  every  point  of  law  that  is  accideiu 
tiBy  inlecmixed  wkh  matters  of  fact,  in  the  complicated  issue 
lar  question  referred  tu  the  determinatioR  of  a  jury,  is  within 
'Hiekr  eogiU2sanc6,"  as  Littleton  (the  gt^at  orach)  of  the  law)  hat 
expressly  declared,  and  all  subsequent  lawyers  have  allowed. 
Jiut,  this  is.  a  point  not  necessary  to  be  insisted  on  in  considering 
the  doctrine  of  libels,  because  in  those  prosecutions',  all  the 
.pmnls  to  be  determined  are  mere  matters  of  fact.:  to  wit,  ist^ 
Whether  the  man  published  the  papcv — ^)y.  Whether  haha^l 
a  bed  design  in  publishing  it — ^aud^clly.  Whether  the  paper  has 
*  bad  tendency,  or  is  likely  to  produce  had  efiects ;  which  last 
point  is  as  truly  a  matter  of  fact,  as,  <*  w.bether  a  man  who  ifS 
charged  with  wounding  another  with  a  swoid,  touched  him  with 
a  sword,  or  toached  him  With  a  fencing-foil  with  a  battbn  at  the 
end  of  it/' or  as  "  whether  a  person  who  is  charged  with  poison- 
ing another,  by  giving  liim  a  glass  of  wine,  gave  him  a  glass  of 
ineie  wine,  or  a  glass  iji  wine  with  arsenie  in  it/ 

The  author  then  proves  that  this  doctrine  of  Lord  Mam^ 
field,  and  some  other  judges,  was  not  that  which  was  laid 
down  in  tlie  trial  of  the  seven  bishppsy  in  the'year  1688,  nor 
b^  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Ttttchin^ 
in  die  reign  of  Queen  Anne«  These  remarks  are  followed 
by  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill ;  which  is  remarkable  for  a  suc- 
cinct brevity,  and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  loose 
and  coofosed  Verboseness  of  modern  Acts  of  Parliament. 

W6  have  next  a  republication  of  Milton's  '  Areopagitica : 
a  speech  for  the  iiberty  of  unlicensed  printing  f  which  the 
editor  had  never  seen  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  Mr. 
Baron  Maseres  has  rendered  this  republication  more  vainaible^ 
by  meaaa  of  marginal  abstracts ;  which  .are  veiy  uscfiil  in  aiqr 
9rgumeiit»tive  treatise^  and  partici4surly  in  a«  writer  whose  lei^ 
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%tBO/ets  are  sq  long  as  those  of  MilUu^  whose  dkttoti  k  so 
embeliished  by  rhetoric,  and  yet  so  pregaaot  widi  sense. 

Numbers  xvt.  and  xvi'ii  have  a  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
French  revolation.  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  from  the  beginning, 
and  before  tlie  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
subject,  looked  on  the  French  revolution  with  an  unfavourable 
eye ;  and  particularly  as  it  seemed  to  countenance  the  most 
lawless  attacks  on  the  lives  and  properties  of  iudividuals.  That 
bis  disbke  of  this  revolujtion  was  not  owing  to  aiiy  sentiaieiits 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  Ubcvty  is  well 
known  to'  those  who  have  read  his  '  Moderate  Reformer;*  and 
to  tfiose  who  have  not,  it  will  be  very  apparent  from  the  foC* 
ie>\i*»}g  extract  from  page  268  of  the  present  publication* 

•All  just  government/ says  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  *  is  for  the 
people,  and  ought  to  have  their  welfare  and  happiness  in  view  as 
its  -grand  object^  and  not  the  happiness  of  the  goverutog  itm^ 
otherwise  than  in  common  with  the  governed,  or  inferior  meiB^ 
hers  .of  the  society ;  and,  secondly,  all  just  government  is  derivei^ 
Irora  the  people,  or  founded  on  their  consent,  either  expressed  <ff 
imp>lied>  since  no  man^  or  body  of  men^  have  reeeived  an  espi«aB 
cemniisston  from  the  Supreme  Being  to  govern  their  fellow* 
creatures;  but,  thirdly,  it  is  equally  true  that  all  good  govern* 
ment  ought  to  be  vested  in  a  select  part  of  the  people,  with  the 
cboiee  and  consent  of  the  rest,  and  not  in  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  it  should  be  adniintstered  by  such  select  part, and  should 
be  submitted  to  by  the  rest  of  the  people  with  cheerful,  respect- 
|\it,  and  grateful  obedience,  which  is  commonly  called  loyalty^  till 
some  enormous  abuses  of  the  powers  of  government,  by  the  go- 
verning part  of  the  society,  have  been  complained  of,  and  peti- 
tioned against,  by  the  persons  who  have  suftered  from  them,  and- 
yet  have  not  been  corrected  and  reformed,  but  insolently  perse- 
vered in  and  repeated;  in  which  ca.«e there  lies  in  the  people sH 
large  a  moral  right,  not  to  goi'ern  themselves,  but  to  dissolve  the 
government  which  they  had  before  adopted,  dismiss  their  go* 
pernors,  and  choose  better  men  in  ihelr  stead,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  better  form  of  government  than  they  had  before;  and  theii 
(Submit  to  8i|ch  new  governors  and  new  form  of  government  with 
t^e  same  deference,  respect,  and  humility,  with  which  theyJiad 
before  submitted  to  the  former  government,  while  it  bad  bee& 
jostly  administered,  and  before  the  existence  of  the  abiaef 
which  bad  given  occasion  to  its  overthrow.' 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  true  English  Whig,  who 
|j,enerates  tlie  principles  which  elevated  the  house  of  Hanover 
pb  the  throne. 

Number  xvii.  contains  some  reflectiops  on  the  policy  of 
^olarging  ttie  provisions  of  the  marriage  act,  and  cf  allowing. 
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'the  IcgaKty  «f  soom  other  modes  of  marrying  beades  iImM 
wrbicb  are  prescribed  by  ttie  church  of  England. 

*  AH  persons,' saya  Mr.  Baron  Maw^rcs,  *  who  are  permitted  Uf 
live  in  England,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  marry  there;  and  it  is 
likewise  certain^  tjiat,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Protest- 
ant  religion,  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract  It 
«€ems,  therefore,  to  be  reasonable  that  an  act  of  PariiamenC 
tfioold  be  passed  to  this  effect,  to  wit,  1st,  To  make  a^ll  the  mar- 
fiftges  celebrated  in  the  meeting-lKwises,  or  chapels,  of  Protest* 
•Dt  dissenters  (duly  licensed  according  to  the  Toleratton*act% 
tewful :  and  Sdly,  To  declare  all  marriages  celebrated  b|r 
Quakers,  in  .their  jneeting*hoii8es  and  by  Jews  in  their  s^a<- 
gogaes,  to  be  also  lawful :  and,  3dly^  To  declare  that  uli  mafr 
rtages  that  shall  be  entered  int«  before  the  justices  of  the  peace 
«f  any  county,  at  their  quarter-sessions,  or  other  ^enetal  sessions* 
^and  perhaps  evenbefor^  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  shaU 
^alao  be  lawful.  This  would  accommodate  pjersofia  of  all  religi'r 
4Ciiis»  and  of  alidifieront  sects  of  re%ion/ &.c»  , 

No.  xiz.  ifl  on  a  legislative  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Greait 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Number  XK.  contains  some  very  juat.re>^ 
Yoarks  on  the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  a  seat  in  the  Houtie 
^f  Commons,  '11*6  argumentSj  which  were  adduced  in  the 
liouse  against  tlie  eligibility  of  the  clergy  in  the  debates  on 
tlat  subject  Jn  the  year  1801,  always  appeared  to  us  most 
irrelevant,  frivolous,  and  unjust.  Much  was  said  about  the 
indeUbilitifof  the  priestly  character ;  but  those  members  of 
ilic  House  of  Commous  who  used  tliii  language  only  uttered 
aoimds  to  which  they  could  not  anne^  one  particle  of  sense* 
For  let  us  ask  these  gentlemen,  what  they  meant  when  the^ 
asserted  that  the  priestly,  character  was  indelible f — That  i» 
indelible,  of  which  the  stain,  or  impress/ of  whatever  patur.e 
ft  may  be,  cannot  be  effaced.  Thus  the  colour  of  a  native  of 
Senegal  is  indelible.  The  marks  which  are  left  by  the  small- 
pox are  also  indelible.  But  what  is  there  like  this  in  the 
character  of  a  priest?  Does  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands 
on  the  skull  of  the  ecclesiastical  hovice  leave  either  a  stain 
or  a  mark  which  can  never  be  removed  f  Strip  a  priest  of  hU 
,gown,  his  cassock,  ai>d  his  sacred  habiliments,  and  what  do  you 
find  in  him  or  see  about  him,  which  may  not  be  discerned  in 
any  other  man  ?  Show  us  eitlier  in  his  mind  or  body  one  «»- 
i^Uble  mark  which  coiistitutes  him  a  being  of  a  different 
8|»ecies,  and  belongs  to  him  .exclusively  as  a  priest. 

A  priest,  according  to  our  notions,  has  nothing  more  inde^ 
iible  about  him  than  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  any  other  pro« 
feasional  m^    And  wermiglvt  aswell  say  tlmt  a  xnc^n  cmaot 
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cease  to  b^  a  lawyer^  or  a  pfa jaician,  as  that  he  caonot  ix^t^ 
to  be  ^  priest ;  or,  that  because  he  id  » lawyer  or  physician, 
ihe  is  totkUy  difequaliiied  for  any  other  occtipatioQ.  if  we  sajp 
9m:ea  priest  and  always  a  priest j  we  might  as  well  say  once 
^  e^ci^man  and  always  aii  exciseman.  For  both  are  sef» 
▼ants  of  the  state  thdogh  io  differeiit  capadities,  and  for  dit 
feretit  services.  One  is  to  Gollect  the  revenue,  and  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  ottter  is  to  teach  the  people  to  pay  it  nithoiit 
grudging.  j  •  . 

Since  the  reformation,  which  abolished  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  a  clej^man  of  the^ 
establisiied  church  is  to  bere^garded  merely  as  a  servant  of  tiie 
KotreniBient,  in  precisely  th^  same  mamier  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace>  or  any  person  who  discharges  any  political  trust  under 
Ihe  controiil  of  the  state* 

«.  A  defgyman  is  invited  widi  a  particular  office,  for  tlfe 
perlbrmance  of  which  he  rei^ives  a  certain  benefice  or  salary. 
But  one  office,  whether  it  be  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  is,  a^cord^ 
img  to  Our  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  only  that  of  commott 
«ense,  no  more  indelible  than  another.  The  office  of  a  maa 
who  reads  or  speaks  a  sermon  in  a  pulpit  is  no  more  indelible 
in  a  physical  or  metaphysical  sense,  than  that  of  a  man  whose 
e&ce  it  is  to  brush  the  cobwebs  off  the  pews.  To  talk  of  the 
office  of  a  priest  or  a  deacon,  the  perfcM-mance  of  which  is 
voluntary,  as  comRmnicating  a  certain  iadelibh  unkoowii 
quality  to  a  man's  ^baracter^  which  renders  hira  too  holy  or 
loo  profane  for  any  civil  occupation,  is  a  sort  of  theological 
legerdemain  which  might  have  suited  the  language  of  tt\e  dark 
ages,  but  was  totally  unworthy  that  of  a  British  House  of 
Commons  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centurt. 
In  our  review  of  Meadley's  life  of  Paley,  (see  C.  R.  foy 
August  1809,  p- 410)  we  mentioned  that  that  able  and  en- 
lightened theologue  was  an  advocate  for  the  elegihility  of  the 
clergy,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  iof 
Commons ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  our  own  sentiments  on 
the  subject  supported  by  the  truly  venerable  authority  of  Mh 
Baron  Maseres.     *  I  will  venture  to  asseit,'  says  he, 

*  that  the  character  and  condition  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  tho^ig^ 
retained,  is  no  legal  bar  to  the  exercise-of  many  lay-employ mentfi» 
which  are  as  difiei^ent  from  the  propex  duties  <^  a  priest,  as  thai 
of  representing  the  electors  of  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  thig  I  will  mention  a  few  examples : 
1}r.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincc^n^  was  lord  cbancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Protestant  reign  of  King  James  the  First;  Dr.  Juxpn, 
bishop  of  London,  was  lord  treasurer  of  England  in  the  fotiw- 
ing  reign  of  King  Charles  the  first ;  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
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Sristoly  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  of  Queen  Anne  dt 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Frederick  Htrrey,  now* 
Imhopef  Loiulonderry,  in  freland,  and  Karl  of  Bristol,  was,  f<$r 
tt  great  part  of  his  life,  and  until  he  was^  made  bishop  of  Derry, 

.a  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  at  this  day  he  is  permitted  to  nit 

.in  the  House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  his  temporal  peerap^,  as  Earl 
of  Bristol :  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  holds  to  this  day 
the  employment  of '  auditor-general  pf  the  king^s  revenues 
arising  in  America;  and  hundreds  of  clergymen  throughout 
England  are  justices  of  the  peace,  that  is,  criminal  judges  of 
great  authority,  which  is  surely  an  employment  as  different  from 
the  proper  duties  of  the  priestly  character,  as  granting  money  to 
the  Crown,  or  proposing  good  laws  for  the  belter  government  6f 
the  people,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  their  representatives  in 
Parliament.  Farther,  many  persons  in  holy  orders  have  been 
known  to  practice  ptiysic  as  a  profession ;  'and  aniongst  others, 
tfie  famous  Dr.  Willis,  to  whom  the  nation  has  great  obligations 
Ibr  bis  successful  exertions  in  that  capacity  about  twelye  jears 
■go;  nay,  some  persons  in  holy  orders  have  even  held  commis^ 
sions  in  the  army,  of  which  one  remarkable  instance  occurs  to 
me  at  this  moment;  I  mean  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  \Valker,  the 
rector  or  vicar  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  who  so  bravely  de« 
lended  that  city  ^t  the  head  of  bis  zealous  protestant  parishion- 
ers, in  the  year  1689,  against  a  Popish  army  commanded  by  a 
French  general,  who  besieged  it  in  the  name  of  King  James  the 
Second,  after  he  had  abdicated  the  crown  and  King  WiHiam  had 
been  appointed  his  {successor.  This  worthy  clergyman,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  success  of  his  noble  exertions  in.  the  defence  of 
Londonderry,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  military  ardour,  which 
made  him  desirous  of  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army; 
and  he  obtained  one  from  King  William,  though  the  king  is  said 
to  have  advised  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  usual  good  sense 
and  bOund  judgment,  to  decline  any  farther  connection  with  the 
army,  and  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  former  peaceable  profes- 

;#ton. ,  But,  as  the  doctor  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  this  good 
advice,  the  king  gratified  him  by  giving  him  a  commission  in 
the  army ;  and  he  was  killed,  if  I  remember  right,  the   next 

^jrear  at  tne  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Now,  if  clergymen  may 
exercise  all  these  lay-employments  without  renouncing  the  office 
or  character  of  a  priest,  surely  they  may  likewise  accept  the 
occasional  and  temporary  employment  of  representing^  a  set  of 
borgesses  in  the  House  6f  Commons,  during  a  single  parliament, 
without,  renouncing  that  character.     If,  therefore,  they  are  at 

•yresent  legally  incapable  of  representing  a  county,  or  a  borough^ 
in  parliament,  their  incapacity  must  arise  from  something  dif- 
ferent froqi  the  supposed  indelibility  of  the  character  of  a  priest ;; 
as,  for  example,  from  their  being  represented  in  the  conVocatiotv 


In  1801. 
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of  tbe  clergy,  or  some  such  reamoa.  But,  4n  tnitfa,  I  thinir  thai 
ttll  the  reasons  that  hare  hitherto  been  alleged  in  proof  of  their 
incapacity  to  be  elected  members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  are 
frivolous  and  insufficient,  and  consequently  that  they  are  at  pre» 
fent  legally  capable  of  being  so  elected.  .  Howet er,  I  confess*  It 
inighl  be  inexpedient  to  permit  cler)>ymen  that  were  possessed 
of  benefices  with  cure  of  soul^,  and,  perhaps,  ercn  clergymen  that 
tvere  prebendaries  of  cathedral  churches,  or  who  possessed  any 
other  clerical  preferments,  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  as  it  might  tend  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  studies  and 
pursuits  of  clergymen,  and  thereby  render  them  less  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  consequently  less  useful  in  the  line 
of  their  sacred  profession.  And,  therefore,  though  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  even  clergymen  so  circumstanced 
are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons^yet  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  prudent  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  to  exclude  them 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  also  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  receiving  any  benefice,  or  prebend,  or  other  church- 
preferment,  while  they  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
a  certain  time  (as  for  ex'^mple,  six  years)  after  they  had  been 
members  of  it,  if  they  had  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  before 
they  had  been  chosen  members  of  that  house,  and  then  had 
quitted  their  preferments,  or  employments,  in  the  church  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  members  of  the  house, 
^rhis  incapacity  of  their  receiving  any  church-preferment  while 
they  were  inembers,  and  for  a  certain  time  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  members,  of  the  bouse,  might  be  useful  in  preventini^ 
services  done  to  ministers  of  state,  by  supporting  their  measures 
in  parliament,  from  becoming  a  channel  of  preferment  to  bishop* 
ricks,  or  other  great  stations  in  the  church,  which  ought  in 
general  to  be  bestowed  on  those  clergymen  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  the  pastoral  duties 
of  their  venerable  profession.  But  to  disfranchise  a  whole  body 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  from  becoming  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  countrymen  in  parliament,  and  to  deprive  the 
elector!)  of  members  of  parliament  of  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
tepresentatives  out  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  well-educated,  in- 
telligent men,  whose  merits  may  be  known  to  them  by  their  re- 
sidence among  them,  and  the  services  they  have  received  from 
them,  without  such  circumstances  as  those  above-mentioned 
{vvhich  may  be  thought  to  render  such  a  measure  necessary}* 
;6eems  to  be  too  harsh  and  vague  a  method  of  proceeding,  and 
not  agreeable  to  the  caution  and  tenderness  that  are»usudly  ex- 
hibited by  the  Britiih  parliament  in  modifying  or  /estiainii^ 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.' 

In  the  succeeding  pieces  of  this  amusing  and  instriictive 
Tolume,  we  have  essays  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
vessels-— on  the  alave  trade — a  re-publication  of  James 
Powel's  Treatise  oi^  '  the  Pre-eminence  and  Duty  of  Parlia- 
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mdnty  written  in  the  year  1646/  In  tins  last  treatisewi^  have  tbe 
ifoUowing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  kings  of 
iFrance  became  possessed  of  the  pc^er  of  imposing  taxey 
widioui  the  consent  of  the  thr/^  estates^  the  dergj^  the  nobles, 
and  the  commonalty,    . 

.  *  When  the  English  had  ta)i:en  such  large  footing  in  most  parts 
of  France,  having  advanced  as  far  as  Orleans  and  driven  their 
then  King  Charles  the.  Sevr oth  to  Bourges  in  Berry,  the  asscmJblyi 
qfthe  three  states  in  these  piessures^  being  not  able  to  meet  after 
the  usual  manner  in  full  Parlement  because  the  countrey.was 
nnpas^ablcy  the  enemy  having  made  such  firnrie  invasions  up  and 
down  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom;  that  powre 
which  formerly  was  inbasrent  in  the  parlementary  assembly,  of 
making  laws,  c^  assessing  the  subject  witn  taxes,  subsidiary  levies, 
and  other  impositions,  was  transmitted  to  the  king  dur*ing  the 
war;  which  continuing  many  years,  that  entrusted  power  by 
length  of  time  grew,  as  it  were,  habitual  in  him,  and  could  never 
after  be  re-assumed  and  taken  from  him ;  so  that  ever  since^  hift 
edicts  countervaile  acts  of  parlement.  And  that  which  made  the 
businesse  more  feasible  for  the  kifig,  was  that  the  burthen  fell  most 
upon  the commonafty;  the  clergy  and  nobility  not  feeling  the  weight 
of  it,  and  being  willing  to  see  the  peasaa  puU'd-down  a  little,  be- 
cause, not  many  years  before  in  that  notable  rebellion,  call'd  Iq 
Jaquerie  de  BmuvQisin,  which  was  suppressed  by  Charles  the  Wise^ 
the  common  people  put  themselves  boldly  in  arms  against  the 
nobility  and  gentry,,  to  lessen  their  power.  Adde  hereunto,  as. 
an  advantage  to  the  work,  that  the  next  succeeding  king,  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  was  a  close  cunning  prince,  and  could  well  tell  bow 
to  play  his  game,  and  draw  water  to  his  own  jnill;  For  amongst 
all  the  rest,  he  was  said  to  be  the  first  tliat  put  the  kings  of 
France,  ^or5  cZ^ /?a^e,  out  of  their  minority,  or  from  being  jt^ag-^^ 
any  more,  though,  thereby  he  brought  the  poor  pcasans  to  be 
worse  than  lacquays,  and  they  may  thank  themselves  for  it;' 

In  No.  xxxiv.'  we  find  a  very  interesting  and  carious  tract, 
entitled,  'Ihe  Interests  of  England  stated;  or,  a  faithful  and. 
just  account  of  the  aims  of  all  parties  now  pretending. 
Printed  in  the  year  1659.'  This  pamphlet  was  eyidentJy 
written  by  some  person  of  considerable  ability,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  different  par-, 
ties  of  which  the  country  was  composed  a  ^ort  time  previoo« 
to  the  restoration ;  and  who  were  either  openly  or  covertly 
vtriving  for  the  mastery  both  in  church  and  state.  The  author 
forcibly  but  sensibly  advocates  the  recal  of  the  king,  of  whom, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  many  other  persons  at  that  time, 
he  had  conceived  a  much  more  favourable,  opinion  ihan  hd 
was  found  to  deserve. 

After  passii^  over  three  intermediate  pieces,  we  come.tp 
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the  rcJ-pablication  oC  two  scarce  tracts  on  popery,  the  last  of 
whicli  is  by  Anthony  <  Egane,  B.  D.  Jnd  contains  a  very 
copious  and  circumstantial  re!i,ister  of  die  diifereiit  imposts 
^hicb  wer^  exacted  by  the  church  of  Rome  foi*  particular 
cbspeiTJatiotis,  or  which  were  levied  on  the  different  species  oJT 
off^nd^s  against  the  canons  oT  the  church,  and  the  obhgationd 
of  the  moral  law.  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  has  long  been  known 
tQ{  entertain  a  dread  of  the  Roman  catholics  similar  to  ihat 
nwhiclrwas  felt  by  the  whigs  in  the  reign  of  the  second  (yhiu-ies 
or  James,  and  we  consequently  find  him  a  decided  enemy  to 
catholic  emancipation.  £lis  unwillingness  to  accede  to  lhi« 
Bieasnre  docs  not  ariye  from  any  intolerant  propensities,  as  this 
and  his  other  works  will  clearly  evince,  but  from  a  supposition 
th«t  the  opmions  and  principles  of  the  catholics  are,  for  the 
Stost  part,  the  same  as  lliey  were  a  century  ago;  and  therefor^ 
4bat  any  relaxation  of  the  statutes  in  force  against  them  is  to 
1^  deprecated  as  dangerous  to  our  civil  and  religious  libertiesl 
We  cimnot  subscribe  to  the  premises  nor  the  coacktsion,  as*  We 
ibink  that  the  great,  body  of  Roman  catholics  have  not  been 
^ith^r  retrograde  nor  even  stBtionary>  while  their  different  pi*o» 
tesunt  fellow-subjects  have  been  progressive  in  knowfefli^ 
iuid  in  civil ization>  in  sentiments  of  enlightened  candour  and 
of  universal  charity.  No;  the  culture  of  ireasoh  and  beiib« 
volence,  while  it  has.  been  so  much  advanced  by  other' sects^ 
has  not  been  neglected  by  this.  The  Roman- catholics  o£ 
this  reign  no  more  resemble  inbigotry,  or  its  concomitant  ig^^ 
Horamiei  those  in  the  times  of  the  firat  or.. the  second  Chtrlei 
than  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  kirk  are  like  the  barbatbua 
and  intolerant  disciples  of  John  Knox^  in  the  reign  of  queeu 
Mary.  '*  The  times  are  changed,'  and  of  this  change  the 
papists  as  well  as  the  proteslants  have  had  their'  share. 
Individual  zealots*  and  hot-headed  enthusiasts,  or  cold-hearted 
dogmatistSj  may  still  be  found;  but  tliey  are  not  exclusively 
confihed  to  the  Itoman  catholic  communion,  as  the  annals  of 
the  church  of  England  and  of  other  churqhes  will, abundantly 
testify. 


Abt.  ill. — Sir  Edgar,  a  Tale  in  tzoo  Cantos;  with  jexu\u^ 
Translations  from  the  Jncients :  and  merry .  Imil^t^ns^ 
of  a  Modern.       By    Francis  Hodgson^  ji.  M-.^'c.  jSsf* 
London,  printed  for  Macklnlay,  1810.^  ^^^'SP-  ^^%t.  ■• 

SCARCELY  have  we  parted  with  our  old  <acq&iai«it«nae^> 
Mr,  Hodgson,  when  we  meet  him  again  in.UiC  samp  gr6l»*qw 
Cbit.  Rkv.  Vol.  19;  March,  1810.  K 
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£42  Iltxfg^onU  Tale  of  Sir  Edgar, 

dresii  as  before.  If  we  admired  his  party-coloured  gavb;  aififf 
negligent  coatume,  in  our  review  of  his  last  puUicfition,  w6 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  appearance  at 
present.  In  fact,  our  commendntion  of  these  poems;  tiioitgh 
we  find  it  necesf»ary  to  express  frequent  disapprobation,  iviH 
be  more  warm,  in  proportion  to  the  visible  improvement  of 
the  bard. 

In  measuring  the  comparative  merit  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Sir  Edg-^r,  we  rantiot  fail  to  prefer  the  latter :  for  ei<> 
clusiveiy  of  the  versification,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  stanaa*^ 
which  the  author  claims  as  his  own,  from  an  intermixture  of 
the  melody  of  Spenser  at)d  Fairfax,  a  tale  of  chivalry  strd 
invention  is  more  likely  to  please^  than  a  monotonous  repe* 
tition  of  historical  truths.  As  a  whole,  we  Would  decide  tb^ 
plan  and  arrangement  of  Sir  Edgar  to  be  more  delightful 
than  of  Lady  Jane ;  and  in  particular  passages,  though  the 
^latter  has  its  beauties,  and  even  its  sublimities,  we  are  coa* 
▼inced  the  former  will  be  most  popular. 

An  analysis  of  Sir  Edgar,  though  a  pleasing  task  to  our* 
selves,  would  be  ungracious  to  the  reader  whose  delight  s^ 
much  depends  un  the  unexpected  denouement  of  the  story. 
The  invention  of  the  author,  and  the  interest  excited  by  it 
will  not  permit  those  who  read  the  first  stanza  or  two,  td 
sfant  the  book  till  tliey  have  gratified  tlieir  curiosity :  and  in 
addition  to  every  other  encomium,  we  are  pleased  and  in« 
structed  with  the  solemn  religious  vein  in  which  the  mea^ 
aures  flow.  The  first  passage  which  we  give  is  extracted 
from  the  first  canto,  as  a  specimen  of  the  stanza.  * 

'Oh  is  it  not  enongli  (hat  nature  spreads  jl 

Her  bounteous  feas»ts  for  every  living  thing  ? 

That  Heaven's  blue  arch  is  stretched  above  our  headi. 

Beneath  our  feet  eat*th's  grassy  treasures  spring  ?  , 

^'hat  all  around  the  balmy  breezes  ilmg 

Their  healthful  odours  fjom  the  mossy  beds 

Of  flowers  with  countless  hues,  that^^^ck  the  land, 

And  testify  the  work  of  God's  incessant  hand  ?* 

Emma,  the  wife  of  Sir  Edgar,  flattered  by  the  handsome  and 
solicited  by  the  ele^^aut,  preserves  her  virtue  amidst  the  wiies 
of  those,  whose  freedoui  she  does  not  repress  with  the  dignity 
of  female  pride.  A  knight,  whose  specious  foiui  conceals 
{t  villain's  heait,  courts  her  in  the  following  gru!is  strains,  and 
is  answered  4n  so  manly  a  tone,  that  %ve  think  tlie  fa5ci* 
nation  of  vice,  and  the  sturdy  reply  of  \irtne,  ar/e  portrayed 
in:  the  most  forcible  colours,  llie  change  of  the  stanza  too 
auinot  fail  to  afftct  the  leader  of  the   poem.    Jit  will   be 
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•eeii  that  it  wts  impomble  to  eurteii  tli«  qiiolatioii 
injuring  the  whd^  force  of  t|ie  pMsaga ;  in  c6MM}iieiio«  of 
iu  length,  however/Mre  xrMfC  ditmiss  Sir  Edgsr  Ivith  few 
•ucceeding  remarks,    p.  SO.  .     ;      * 

*  Talk  not  of  immortality  \  Tb4#  p^^i 
The  grape  alone  immortal  rapture  yields! 

Who  can  the  grasping  fangs  of  death  escape  f  .  -  . 
Who  tastes  the  nectar  ut  theEIysiao  Fie^lcls?   . 
'  Tis  but  a  dream !  no  ecstacy  sunrivea  '     -i 

The  Adamantine  barriers  of  the  tomb : 
God  in  no  future  world  our  guilt  forgiifes ; 
We  die !  and  wine  alone  consoles  our  doom« 

*  Not  wine  alone — for  woman^s  melting  eye#     » 
for  one  Jear  woman's  penetrating  smile» 

Not  only  soothes  our  toiUome  destiny^ 
Mot  only  can  our  hours  of  gnef  beguile* 

'  But  makes  us  fond  of  life's  most  worthless  scenei 
This  checker'd  darkness  of  our  doubting  minds ; 
These  show'rs  of  tears^  with  scarce  a  smile  bctweea 
But  bo|>e — that  seeks  for  all*  and  nothing  Ends  I 

'Oh  woman  !  loveliest  work  of  nature's  hand* 
Brifrht  itre  the  beams  that  play  around  thy  charms  1 
Who  can  thy  fair,  thy  soft?ninjf  sight  withstand  ? 
Who  doubt  to  clasp  thee  in  his  glowing  arms } 

*  For  him  no  joy  in  Eden's  bow'rs  would  dwells 
If  Eden's  bowVs  were  aught  but  fabled  dreams  L 
To  him  the  myrtle  grove  of  pagan  hell, 

The  black  Cocy  tus,  and  Avernion  streams, 

*  Are  all  alike  I — for  when  the  fancy  strains,  \ 
To  reach  its  highest  joy  in  future  heav'n. 

The  bowl  of  rosy  juice  it  only  drains, 
It  only  clafips  the  fair>  and  is  forgiv'n! 

'  So  sano:  the  «Iave  of  Mahomet^^but  loud 
And  high,  and  sudden  to  the  list'ning  throng. 
Bursting  abroad,  electrified  the  crowd 
Sir  Edgar's  unpremeditated  song/ 

*  I  will  not  hear,  I  will  not  heat 

/  The  sluggard  tone  of  wanton  ease ; 
Strains  ill  prepar'd  for  lady*s  ear^ 

S(,rain8  that  the  harlot's  soul  should- pleata! 
'  Where  is  the  gaze  of  mutual  Ipve, 

Where  is  the  kiss  of  fond  desire  ? 
The  fueling  to  otuC  Gf)d  above 

That  lifts  us  witb  la  heay'niy  fir« 
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-  sQb,|;^i^;iHtiftaff*jcti^^^  .   .. ,,,. .. 

From  fapture  kindled  by  4he  bowj.       ..^  ^^^   , 

'  Ye  sons  of  cold  luxurious  earlh, — 

And  thou, enjayqf^cnt's %felf]shtilave»  .  •  .V 

Betraying  ihy  i^lioWebiriii^  ;;•    r 

The  dust  dKt^lbcm'd  thesis,  thy  i^rave!  k'/.    i  ju  .  * 

•  But  is  thy  tncanness  justly lyr^tl^t  '^  . .  •  •  . 

The  proof  of  Oed'n  .dimnidfli^  .po^V^        ,, : 
Hast  thou  not  cbeck*4tb«*iH»Wer,tlKn[igbt'    »  '         '  *    ' 

That  led  thct  to  a  futiire  liour?  ;  ' 

'  Hast  thou  not  stfiiggfed  to  »«p|)ress       \^ 

The  high  indigaantraodliffrttbhi'? 
By  folly  lost  earth's  happiness^ 

And  lost  celestlail  bliss  by  sick^ 

•  Say,  hadst  thou  tttA  the  freedom  to  resist  > 

Say,  coidd  thy  lawless  .deedfrihave  not  been  do&e  t 
Soldiers  oCotiice,  in  virtue's,  cause  enlist ! 

Spldien  o^  rice,  the  field  ^n*  yet  be  wonf 
'  Advance,  ye  warriors  of  thfe  lj|leefitng  cross, 

Advance  pour  dauntless  bbsom  to  the  spear  I 
Whatv  ify^  lose  tbc  battle,  is  your  loss  I        •         ■ 

High  teeaith  hereafter,  chang'd  for  sorrow  here/ 

The  description   of  morning,  the  trite  and  >  familiar  study  of 
•  the  highest  artd  lowest  bards,  is  here  eissayed  with  no  vulgar 
touch.     We  regret  we  can  only  give  a  short  extract. 

CANTO  n.  St;  I. 

•  The  morning  breaks — and  from  the  gliiteripg  bills 
The  clouds,  in  fleecy  volumes,  roll  away ; 

Clear  flows  the  current  of  tile  rapid  rills. 
As  o'er  the  green  and  pleasant  vales  they  stray : 
The  birds  within  the  wood  salute  the  day 
With  orratcful  music;  dewy  fragrstfice  fills 
The  cool  fresh  air  around;  and  nature's  face 
Lit  by  the  smihng  sun,  assumes  its  fairest  grace.* 

Though  praise  is  much  more  easily  bestowed,  than  censure, 
in  the  reviewalof  Mr.  Hodgson's  poems^  and  is  at  all  timed  h 
more  pleasing  ta^sk^  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our  disappro- 
bation of  that  occasional  false  taste,  ^hicb  urges- the  author 
to  introduce,  sparingly  indeed,  but  very  injudiciously,  de- 
sultory remarks  wholly  Irrelevant  to  his  subject. 

The  second  portion  of  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  tmn- 
alations  from  the  classics.  We  have  iieretofore  upheld  by 
quotation  Mr.  Hodgson  9  j^culuir  ease  and  success  in  this 
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mdgson's  Tkie  i^\SihS^g^  «l^ 

branch  of  poetry,  aud  every  reader  bf  hh  JjweiUitwill  ap- 
pretiate  his  ability.  Many  of  the  -  present  A^^vfic  are  ex* 
cellent.  Some  of  them  were  published  formiriy  in  ephe- 
meral periodical  works ;  others  were  con^ified  in  ll>e  mass 
of  notes  attached  to  the  translation  of  Juvenal.  They  de- 
served a  more  luminous  arrangement,  and  have  r^eived  it. 
Many  new  ones  have  been  added,  and  ffew  reprinted  without 
augmentation  or  correction.  'S6me  of  thesre  Versions,  as  well 
as  other  poems  in  the  contents,  are  s*aid*to  be  th^  production 
of  friends  ;  however  they  must  be  treated  impariially,  as  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  since  He  1ias  incorporate^  them  with 
bis  own ;  and  in  the  praise  or  dispraise  that  dtCaidhes  to  them, 
we  can  make  no  discrimination.  '•"  *  * 

Tiie  translations  OL>in{nence  with  extracft  f'rom^  Tyrtaeus, 
rendered  in  a  very  free  and  spirited  manner.  S^atius  foljows, 
and  w-e  regret  that  the  specimens  are  only  four.  Mr.  H.  is 
capable  of  transfusing  the  fire  of  the  Syfvas  into  our  owa 
language;  we  therefore  lament  to  hear  his  ayowaL  that  a 
projected  translation  of  the  Sylvas, '  fprmerlv  entertained  by 
a  friend  and  himself/  is  now  abandoned^  'A  corrected  text 
(for  after  ail  his  boa.vt,  Markland  has  pretty  nearly  left  it  where 
he  found  it,  or  mutilated  it' still  more  than- the  piirbHud  com- 
mentators who  preceded  him)i  witli^^  tranal^on  at  the  end 
of  each  piece,  in  ihe  manner  of  Brewster's  Persius,  is  a  de* 
sideratum  in  English  literature.  Our  litruts  allow  but  some 
short  extracts. 

P.  92.-*T*c  Birth^dny  iff  I/aemt.' 

*  When  youth  hath  excited  the  tide  of  your  blued, 
You  shall  sing  of  Philippi,  the  ^rave  of  the  good; 
In  ihfunder  thy  vigorous  Riarsauii«haU  r<^l,  "' 

'    «^Vrtid' the  praises  of  ClB&ar,  lb'  usurper,  controlU  ,    g 

.     >  Nor^it^  truth  •'ei?  bt^fmi  \y|th  su^h  iMstre  e^re^  ^ 

The  sternness  of  Cato's  indexible  breast ;  ^ 

Nor  with  clamour  more  heartfelt,  with  love  more  devout, 
fts'f^chip^y  did  ever  the  populace  shout. 
O'er  the  crithes  Y)f  Canopus^  with  pity  you'll  weep,  " 
And  steal  the  pale  trunk  from  the  me#cilei^  deep  ; 
Till  thy  l^ys  and  aflfection  have  jointly  combined. 
To  build  it  a  tomb«%the  proud  tomb  of  the  miiKL' 

We  might  quote  the  whole  with  equai  .plea^re. 

There  are  a  few  pcNen^s  ia  lyrical  metre  amoag  the  Sylvan. 
The  epistle  from  Statiiis  to  his  friend  Maximus  appears^  to 
have  been  written  during  his  severer  epic  labours^  as  a  re* 
laxation.    P.  I00j>  &c.  are  sofflQ  ^iriled  sl^mm* 
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«40  H^me$.Tah  of  Sir  Edgar. 

*  The  want  of  children  who  can  bear 

Aod  solace  of  a  wife  ? 
lU>und  such  a  friendt  th'  impatient  heir 
Solicits  aU  the  gods  by  prayer^ 

To  take  the  dotard's  life, 

'  And  when  the  bachelor  sbaU  die« 

No  grief  shall  deck  his  tooob^ 
Bat  griDDing  avarice  sit  by. 
And  grudge  the  Qames,  which  lOounling  fai^h> 

His  naelting  bon^  consume/  &c«  \ 


^  Thy  lisping  babe  may  early  pore  J 

O  er  deeds  thyself  hast  done — 
How  eni  on  hot  Orontes'  shore 
Tb'  equestrian  standard  high  yoii  bore 

Amid  the  battle  won/ 

-♦  May  know,  how  fsrst  hi*  grandsire  far 

'Mid  CsMKir's  thunder  soared. 
How  Sarmatpe  in  deep  despair,  *  1 

Renounced  their  desultory  war,     ' 

And  owned  a  Roman  lord/  &c* 

yhis  is  in  a  far  superior  style  to  the  originaK 

Tu  tuos  parvo  m^iorabis  ettses 
Qtioi  ad  Eorum  tuleris  Oronttm^ 
Signafranata  moderatus  aim 

Castore  dcxtro. 
Ilk  ut  invicti  rapidum  secutus 
Casarufulmen,  refiigis  amaram 
Sarmatig  legem,  dederit  sub  imo 

Vivere  cado! 

The  fourth  poem  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Sylvae,  is  a  short 
ikiress  to  Sleep.  Mr.  Hodgson's  translation  of  \%\9m  pubn 
lished  in  tbe^otes  to  Juvenal;  smd  it  is  a  beantifai  specimen 
t>r  bis  poetical  taste* 

'  How  have  I  wronged  thee^  sleep,  thou  gentlest  pojtvf  r 
Of  Heaven  ?  that  I  alone,  at  this  dread  hoqr,,  ^         \  , 
Still  from  thy  soft  embraces  am  represt^        , 
Nor  drink  obliviou  on  thy  balmy  breast? 
Now  every  flock  and  every  field  is  thine, 
Aod  seeming  slumbers  bend  tbe  mountain  pine ; 
Hush*d  is  the  ten^pest's  how},  the  torrent's  roar, 
'    And  tbe  smooth  wave  lies  pillowed  on  the  shore/  &c, 

Again. 

'  And  now  some  bappy,  some^earaptured  boy, 
^n  the  full  pride  of  his  permitted  joy, 
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Hodpon's  Tak  of  Sir  Edgar.  U^ 

Clasping  the  fafr«  all  blushes,  to  his  breast. 
Calls  thee  not,  sleep,  nor  courts  thy  worthless  rest« 
Come  thence  to  mc — yet  shed  not  here  thy  whole 
Ambrosial  influence  o'er  the  wretched  soul« 
To  that  let  happier,  easier  hearts  presume — 
touch  me  more  lightly  with  thy  passing  plume/ 

Ciaudian  succeeds  Statins,  and  the  Senex  Veronensis,  or 
tonteoted  old  man  of  Verona,  is  very  well  translated,  and  also 
parpdied.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  which  aims  the  parody  . 
at  an  old  ^monkish  fellow  of  a  college.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  some  local  wit  which  we  do  not  understand  in  tlie 
lines  p.  107. 

•  Yet  oft,  full  two  miles  out,  with  line  and  hook, 
"By  Cam's  low  bank  the  patient  angler.goes  ; 

But<knce,  ah  met  himi«elf  for  fish  mistook, 
And  rau  the  barbed  weapon  through  his  nose/ 

Cowley  far  excells  -our  autlior  in  translating  seriously  tlk 
▼erse. 

Mqutevuvaqufi  videt  confenuisse  nemus, 

Cimley. — '  And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.* 
Jfr.  Hodgson.-^'  And  the  whole  forest  has  grown  old  with  him/ 
Parodtf. — ^  Afid  walks,  like  Adam,  'mid  coeval  groves.' 

.  The  original  is  spoilt  by  the  flat  distich  at  the  conclusion  9 
and  in  the  English  it  was  impossible  to  do  away  the  vilenesf 
of  the  pun  entirely.  After  two  short  extracts  from  Petro- 
^ins,  whose  beauties,  we  are  told,  no  translation  can  exhibit, 
sijx:e  they  are  natural  in  a  Roman  dr^ss,  and  concealed,  if 
clpChed  in  any  other ;  we  are  introduced  to  the  noble  passage 
pf  Ciaudian  on  Rufinus.  To  this  we  sliould  not  do  aife* 
quate  justice,  unless  we  transcribed  the  whole. 

The  content<i  now  lead  us  to  original  poems,  subdivided 
Into  the  serious  and  the  jocular.  Of  the  first  there  are  very 
few ;  what  there  are;  will  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  our 
autboc*s  fame.  We  have  not  time  to  quote  a  ludicrous 
lepistle  to  a  country  clergyman,  with  a  present  of  three  dozen 
(^  port,  which  contains  somewhat  of  a  novel  idea.  Each 
fourth  lioe  embraces  som^  Latin  proverb,    e.  g.  ,      ^ 

^  And  as  thou  drrrikest  the  social  glass. 

And  ronnd  the  bottle  passest ; 
Remember  an  old  proverb  was, 
,  **  Id  vino  Veritas  est/'    ' 

"We  now  arrive  a^  tbj^  coi^clyding  portion  of  these  poeoiSf 
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Tfe46  JiiHl^orCs  Title^  of  Sir  Mdgar. 

denominated^  '  Humble  Attt»m}>ts  at  Horse  Laughs ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  author  (Geoi^e  Colman,  esq.)  of  Broad^Griiia/ 
With  these  the  volume  terminptes.  We  aH  remember  the 
success' which  attended  Cohnan's  Broad  Griqs,  The  pre*- 
sent  *  Horse  Laughs*  are  on  the  same  plan,  and  in  some 
instances,  though  not  perhaps  generally,  have  equalled  their 
predecessors.  Colman's  province  was  pun,  in  »\vbith  6ur 
author  always  fails :  this  defect,  liowever,  is  cbdnterbakmi^ed 
by.  the  comparative  |).urity  of  tlus  present  poems;  and  of 
those,  which,  we  f«ar,  have  with  %ome,  even  had  their  gross- 
sesa  among  thek  Tecompieud2U;ions«  It  is  not  necessary  that 
modesty  should  be  shocked,  or  delicacy  disgusted,  to  prpnv&te 
grinning;  this  our  author  has  seen,  and  proved;  tor  although 
he  laughs  outright,  though  there  is  no  cleficiency  of  wit  and 
humour  in  his  tales  (save  and  except  as  h^oresaid,  an  awk« 
Mard  propensity  to  punning,  which  he  cannot  attain)  yet  is 
there  no  passage  which  can  call  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
iniiocence,  or  cause  the  father  of  a  family  to  place  this  yolilme 
out  of  die  reach  of  his  daughters. 

A  simple  story  connects  the  tales.  At  a  club  dinner,  where 
every  gentleman  di  inks  Burgundy  and  Sillery  Champaigne, 
after  some  dTScussion>  tales  are  proposed,  which,  are  told  with 
great  mirth  and  good* humour,  and  which  Ave  would  not  ad- 
vise a  reader,  who  values  his  night's  rest,  to  begin  late  in  the 
evening,  convinced  that  he  will  not  shut  the  book  till  he. has 
perused  the  whole  series.  The  stories  are  geherally  rieW,  or 
at  Jeast  are  turned  and  twisted  in  such  a  manner,  that  ^e  feel 
a  di£5culty  in  deciding  for  them  any  other  origin '^hdn  th^ 
]^o]rfic  brain  of  our  author.  They  afe  as  follow : — The 
Tale  of  Master  Francis  Rabelais ;'  the  Bachelor's  Tiile,  part 
Land  II.;'  Mhe  Turbot  and  Sauce;'  -^  the  'Retorrt  Cour- 
teous ;' '  the  Mai^hal  and  the  Barber  ;*  '  Rural  Spoiis  ;*  '  t)M 
Prices.'  ^ 

On  points  connectedw'ith  laughing  to  thfat  imittioderate 
^egi'ee  in  whi<:h  a  horse  is  proverbially  described  as  indulging^ 
two  people  seldoUi  agree ;  how  then  canS/i  e  ancient  and  sober- 
minded  critics,  with  any  conscience,  endeavour  t6  influence 
riie  laughs  of  those  who  honmtr  our  pfecepts  on  subjects  of 
deeper  in^«?stigatiorf?  in  such  abund^nc^  of  laughs,  we  can 
only  pick  put  a  faugb  or  two  Whifeh  niay  hafve  principjilly 
tickled  our  own  muscle^.;  qfuscles  so. frequently  contracted  to 
necessary  severity,  so  ^  uoiAsed  tp:  t)at  laughing  mood/  that 
ve  by  no  means  lay  it  down  as  a  cation j  that  all  mu9t  unbend 
when  we  simper.  To  the  othbr*  tales  ihen  we  decidedly  prefer 
Master  Rabelais^-Rural  Sports — and  Old  Prices :  and^  a 
apecit^en^^  iVom  wHlch  ^luthors  in  future  ma^  judge  of  wl]|9t 
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Mill  please  us,  we  shall-  tcfminate  * 6tJr  'favoijraWe  <}uotatioii8 
-with  the  tale  of  Master  Francis  Rabelais,  the  iirtt,'iind  (io 
our  opini6n)  the  best  in  the  book.;  *      .  ^ 

'Readers !  you  all  have  heard,  or  somrc  of  you,.    ^ 

at  least  a  few,  *  . .. 

The  tale  of  Miss  Jacquetta^s  marriage 

To  Luke  Gpurdun — it  is  not  verj  new,  '  ;  ] 

And  my  excuse  for  hashing  one  so  old. 

Is  this— if  bad,  a  tale's  not  worth  the  carii'.^e^' 

Though  coin'd  but  yesterday  ;    ' 
'    If  good^  it  cannot  be  loo  often  told.'       .    •  ^, 


*  The  Reverend  Master  Francis  Rabelais 
Was  curate  of — no  matter  where: — 
Whether  in  Perche,  or  Picardy 
In  Normandy,  or  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Touraine 
or  Maine^ 
On  the  Garonne,  Loire,  S^iije,  Isere, 
Or  any  other  river  whatsoe'er, 
I  should  have  been  a  staunch  petitioner. 
To  be  admitted  Rabelais*  vparishiorier 
— Such  laughing,  jeering,  and  such  futi, 
Such  bussing  chambermaids,  such  bilking  dury 
Such  snorinff  day,  such  roaring  uight,  ' , .,, 

Such  wassailing  by  canale-light,    '  ,.   . 

Such  rousing  fires,  with  logs  in  jilenty,  , 

Atid  sippet-  brfewice  to  content  ye. 
So. short  a  grace  before  you  dine. 
So  little  water,  so  much  wine,  ,  .. 

Such  drawing  corks,  such  spilling  liquor.   .  .   '.« 
Gods  !  what  a  life  did  Rabelais  lead  T   .' 
He  pleased  the  son  of  Semele  indeed, 
As  much  or  more  than  any  English  vicar  I 
But  after  all  his  roaring,  drinking, 
His  roystering,  and  vintage-thinking, 
Jlis  laughing,  singing,  baking,  brewing, 

He  was  too  good  a  past  of  to  his  church 
To  leave  a  lady  in  the  lufcb, 
'    As  I've  beeti  doing.   • 
Lord  knows  if  he  had-«t€iid  so  long  to  prate. 
And  Miss  Jacquettt  had  so  \<^g  lo  wait     * 
Performance  of  tbe,ioi(rriage  rite, 

Wi)ifc  by  her^ftide  h^  JUike  attended, 
^ey  might  iiave  oba^g^  tb^^s^oiony  qunt^ 
Peginniog  where  tb^,  sboaid^ve  ended/ 
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<  Nov  wbetber  matter  BabefaM*  knew 
More  than  my  readers  do. 

Or  only  guessed ; 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss 
On  such  a  grave. solemnity  as  this^ 

To  have  his  jest. 
Therefore,  before  the  noose  was  tied> 
He  questioned  thus  the  bride  :  • 
"  Young  woman,  I  must  ask,  before  you  farther  go, 
*•  Are  you  a  maid  or  no  ? 
•'  Yes,  Lord  be  prais'd" — thus,  simpering,  replied 

The  bride-— 
^  As  good  a  maid  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
•*  And,  but  for  Luke,  will  so  remain  'till  death." 
Rejoiu'd  the  priest — *'  I'm  glad  of  what  you  say, 
**  When  maiaens  chaste  and  sober  marry, 
.  **  Tis  right  to  pray 
'*  To  all  the  saints  that  are 
*'  Impannel'd  in  the  calendar ; 
**  And  they  need  never  fear  th*»ir  prayfers  miscarry, 
<^  But  if  the  bride  has  been  unwise, 
"And  bartered  for  h6r  naughty  pleasure 
**That  which  an  honest  girl  sliould  prize 

*'Abovfe' all  measure, 

*'  Her  vircin  treasure ^ 

•'  Our  church  most  sagely  doth  ordain 

'*  The  service  of  the  Magdalene 

''So  if  the  wench  hath  told  a  fib — God  save  her — 

'    "  She  surely  dies  within  a  week : 
'*  And  (much  I  fear)  for  ibis  her  slippery  freak 

"  The  devil  will  have  her, 
*'  Therefore  be  wise,  young  woman,  and  confess, 

("  Confession  cannot  hurt  you) 
*'  If  any  vlne^drcsser's  genteel  address 

•*  Has  lindermined  your  vfrtue  ?** 

**  So  Mary  shield  me,'*  said  the  bride  again, 
^  I  never  knew  none  of  those  nasty  men ; 
•*  So,  reverend  father*  if  you  pledse, 

''  Wie'll  with  the  Magckileoe  dispense^ 
^'  And  say  the  prayer  *'  ad  virgines," 

*'  ril  answer  for  the  con^quetice.*' 


So  ^id  the  blushing  maid-^Luke  paid  the  money 

Due  for  his  marriagfe  h»Her**-   ^ 
The  priest  turn'd  oVr  bis  breviary  jini  psiflter, 
Aii(i  all  was  ready  fo^  the  eeremony^ 

All^all>^eHC^4te  bride—i^ 
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Wb.o  just  reflected 
Thftt  by  the  wise  no  caution  is  oeglected. 

So  took  the  priest  aside. 
And  whispered  softly  in  his  ear, 

"  Akhouofh  I  swear 
That  I'm  a  tnaid^  as  chaste  as  driven  snow.  ! 

Yet,  as  times  go^ 
A  virgin  can't  be  too  secure 
And  that  I'm  otae — again  I  do  aver  it^ 
So  (come  a  little  nearer  to  the  door) 
Most  reverend  father,  if  you  please. 
After  you've  read  the  prayer  *'  ad  virgincs** 
Aid  of  the  Magdalene  a  verse  or  two — 

Pray  do!     i 
But  not  80  loud  that  Luke  may  bear  it." 

It  pains  us,  at  parting,  to  find  fault  with  so  diverting  a  <:om- 
panion,  but  we  cannot  wish  him  adieu  with  all  the  good  humour 
we  fain  would  exercise^  by  reason  of  his  adding  to  his  horse- 
laughs some  most  execrable  trash,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
^Specimens  of  the  moek-patketic.^  The  influenza  of  punning^ 
has  here  drivelled  in  the  lowest  strain :  and  the  muse  which  in- 
spired Much  thoughts  as  these  here  presented  to  us  is  not  wor* 
thy  of  an  office  in  the  scullery  of  G.  Colman's  establishment. 
Ilead  and  wonder — 

A  stock  hroker  ihon^lt  breaJc  h\&  tviince  I 
Trie  only  stocks  he  ever  knew, 
.    (Except  the  parish  stocks  perchance) 
Were  siuiks  that  in  his  garden  grew.* 

There  ans  sixty-six  of  these  witty  stanzas-^nd  we  are 
threattned  with  mor^ ! ! 


tif  II    iiT  'I  .1,  ii  I  r'"ii'    .1       '  "i      '      ;     .  '  "  '   '       'f     ■  -^ 

.Art.  tV.r- i-jTAc  Life  of  ErasmttSy  with  an  Account  of  hh 
Writu^s^  Reduced  frora  the  larger  Work  of  Dr.  Jor^ 
tin,  ^By  A.  Lacey,  Esq*  London,  Lackington,  I8O9. 
hvo.pp.SQ2. 

MR.  LACEY  saj8>  that  ^  the  present  vohime  embraces 
every  thing  material  relative  to  the  life  of  Erasmus,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  doctor's  (Jorttos)  work,  |Eind  i^  crffered  as  a 
moderate  substitute  in  size  to  such  jeaders  as^objeot?  :Id  the  hrge 
quantity  of^I^Uo  which  the  doctor  .has  dktribiited  among 
his  copious.  ,po|fes|..  ^  No  authorities  are  fubjoioedl;  bat  the 
fditQr:yl^^yi^^*^i^?^^If  ^^<^^  ^oi*  -^^  ^h^  ^^^  aiactis  adduced 
y^ki^r^hW%i^'^^^)  ^^   found   uiwup])orted'  by  Dr.  Jortia% 
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sanction/  We  have  been  at  the  pains  in  re^itig  this  re« 
duc«d  life  of  Erasmus^  tv>  compare  it  with  the  larger  work 
of  Dr.  Jortin,  and  can  therefore  give  our  full  assent  to  the 
assertion  of  the  editor^  that  no  matter  is  introduced  uhich  is 
not  supported  bv  his  authority.  The  language  of  Dr.  Jortiu 
is  retained  throughout^  vsith  only  a  few  occaiiouali  and  those 
Uivial,  alterations. 

TJie  work  of  Dr.  Jortin/  which  is  only  a  su))erstru€ture 
raised  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Le  Cierc^  ought  to  have  been 
called  annals  of  the  life  and  writings^  rather  than  the  life  of 
[Erasmus.  The  letters, of  Erasmus  himself  furwi.Nhed  the 
principal  as  well  as  the  most  amushig  and  uistiuctive  parti- 
culars. As  the  chronology  of.  the  life  has  been  principally 
regulated  by  the  dates  of  these  lellers-,  which  have  not  been 
ajways  ascertained  with  any  distinctness  or  precision,  but  often 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  fixed;  and  as  the  letters.of  diflerent 
periods  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  conlufeediy  jumbled  to- 
.ge^ther,  the  biographical  narrative  is  often  very  mtricuteand 
perplexed.  Facts  are  sometimjss  made  coiuiidtnt,  which 
ought  to  have  had  a  different  collocation  with  res])tct  to  time 
or  place.  It  is  indeed  a  very  desultory  pejformuniey.and 
is  ratlier  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  liie  il>au  ^luud 
biographical  whole.  :      ^ 

The  editor  of  this  life  has  left  the  arrangement  of  JDr, 
Jortin  such  as  he  found  it ;  and  in;)tead  of  making  a  judicicus 
selection  of  his  materials,  and  thro vving  thtm  iitu  a  bttter 
form,  or  giving  a  more  dear  and  concentrated  view  ol  his 
histdry,  has  done  little  more  than  re-publish  his  annuls^  as  they 
are  found  in  the  text,  omitting  all  the  amitsMig  insitter 
which  is  found  in  the  notes,  in  the  remarks  <^  Vbe  VkdPks  ^ 
£ra.smu5,  &c. 

The  parts  of  Dr.  Jortin's  life  of  Era^trnttauacbicb  Mxm^XjB^ 

cey  has  omitted   will  pt-obably  be  thought  by  many  the  most 

csntertaiuing,  if  not  edifyuig  part  of  the  work.    JBui  (He  mti% 

Fnglish  reader  will  find  fewer  inipedimests  to  the  perusal  of 

tite  book  in  its  present  form  ;  and  to  him  at  lea«t  it  is  iikely 

to  prove  an  acceptable  perfoimance.     It  is  not  our  intention 

to  enter  at  lengtli  into  the  biography  of  Erasmus,  but  wcy^vilL 

.to«teh  sligbttj  on  some  few  particulars  of  his  life  and  cba- 

<|*Bcter.  ■.'.'.  ^    '  ' 

.,   Tlie.year'iil  which  Erastnos  wet'  bo^n  has  b^n  the  subject 

fof  donadartfbhQ  controversy.  :  'Bavie,  who  often  exhibits  the 

ij9iofit  sdrupulddtflnicety  in  settling  such  minti^ifle  in  bis  dk> 

lionary,  dMiii8tiijf>refer  tha.kter  date  of  146?  'to  the  earUer 

inf  i465«f  /Ihe  former  period  is  supp6n^1>f  Uy^  oitbofrity 

#^t.tke,iw(iiiKtio<i.on  the  alatiie  of  Erkstnttm-ltollefytoiv 
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flis  fatbrr  and  mpther  wer^  oever  married  according  to  the 
form^  f  r  ,lbe  church.  Hence  Bay]e  says,  *  II  serfi  done  nib 
ayec  jiu^tice^  peiidant  que  la  nionde  sera  monde  dans  lecata^ 
lofcue^  dt^  batatds  ilhihtres.'  :Ba>le  waa  perhaps  not  a  Iktie 
pleWd  lU^.Ht  .the  heuediction  . of  the  priest  had  no  share  ki 
pt-pducing  one  oi  the  greatest  nien  in  either  the  tifteeuth  oi 
th^  ^'iixieiuilh  ceiiluiy. 

At  the  a^e  of  nine  years,, .fra^mus,  Vfh^  had  pfevioaaly 
been  a  choriHter  ni  the  cathedral  ol  Utrecht,  was  sent  to  school 
at  Devfnter.     ilere  his  literary  progress  is  said  to  have  been 
conspicuous;  and  he  soon  had  J'erenre ''and   Horace  at  hift 
lingers'  ends.     Hi"^  niothor,  who  had  followed  him  to  JDe** 
venter,  died  when  he  was  only  tliirteen  years  old,  and  the  death, 
of  bis  father  occurred  in  the  following  year.     The  gttardiana 
qf  Erasmus  forced  hin^,  soon  after  this^  to  enter  into  the  et* 
clesiastical  order,  to  which  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  rept^ 
nance.     Erasmus  never  seems  to  have  bad  any  reliahform 
monastic  Ufe;  and^  to  his  dying  day  he  took  no  small  pleaswie 
in  exposing  the  hypocrisy,  the  folly,  and  the  ignocwpoe  of  tim 
monks.     He  wore  the  habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  the  mo* 
nastery  of  Stein.     Erasmus  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray ;  but,  as 
he  either  did  not  like  the  character  of  his  patron,  or  found  that 
his  fortunes  were  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his  generosity^ 
he  repaired  to  Paris  in  1493.     Here  he  passed  some  time  im 
obscurity  and  indigence,  which  operated  only  as  inciteiii«il» 
to  his  industry,  and-proved  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ioCeiiee* 
'tual  eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained.     At  Paris  Eras* 
mus  read  lectures.     William  Lord  Mountjoy  became  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  seems^  notwithstanding  the  parsimony  of  his 
disposition,  to  have  remained  ever  after  one  of  his  steadiest 
friends  and  benefactors.     In    1497  he  ^appears  to  have  been 
in  England,  and  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Oxford*^  He 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  persons  who  were  at  thai 
time  n)ost  eminently  distinguished  in  this  country  for  tli^ir 
genius  and  erudition ;  particularly  with  Sir  Thomas  More* 
^od  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  friends  whom 
be  made  here  were  far  from  niggardly  of  their  pecuniary  coh- 
tributionS;  which  were  very  acceptable  in  his  narrow  circum- 
stances.     He  considered    England  as  his  adopted-  country. 
'  The  English  ladies  particularly  attracted  his  regard ;  and  in 
^one  w^eli-known  passage  in  bis  letters,  he  celebl-ates  their  cour- 
teous piode  of  salutation*  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  his 
monastic  vows  had  not  impaired  his  regard  for  the  softer  sex,. 

*  *  The  words  are  in  a  Tetter  to  Faustus  Andrelinus.     *  Sunt  hie  Dympbai 
^iviois  rtiltibas,  blaadc,  faciles,  <t  quas  ta  tuls  c«n«ius  facile  aoteponAS. 
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In  T  510  ErasmiH  was  at  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  a  consi^ 
cferabletiiife^  and  was  promoted,  by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop 
ef  Hochenler^  cbaneelior  of  the  university,  to  the  lady  Marga* 
net's  professorship  of  divinity,  tie  is  afterwards  said  toliave 
WId  the  greek  professor's  chair.  The  generous  archbishoj^ 
Warham  strenuously  uiged  Erasmus  to  accept  the  living  of 
Aldington  in  Kent^\^hicb  he  vigorously  refused,  because,  as  be 
aaid,  he  was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  teaching  a 
congregation  who  could  not  understand  wbat  he  said^  and  whom 
be  cottid  not  understand.  '  The  archbishop  afterwards  confer- 
led  this  pii'ce  of  preferment  pn  another  person,,  but  charged  it 
with  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  Erasmus,  to  which 
bia  grace  added  twenty  more.  This  practice  of  charging  liv- 
.kigswith  pensions  had  become  vei^  common:  Archbishop 
Warham  determined  that  Erasmus  should  be  the  last  person  on' 
whom  he  would  confer  such  a  favour^  and  bis  extraordinary  ge- 
Mtis  and  talents  might  well  excuse  tlie  infraction  of  a  general 
ndt.  Erasmus  reluctantly  received  even  tliis  boon  from  sr 
|Httisti  t«  whose  spiritual  wants  he  did  not  minister ;  but  War- 
bain  told  him  that  as  his  writings  benefited  the  whole  church 
and  taught  even  the  pastors^  bow  to  instruct  their  flocks,  it 
was  hard  tbs^t  he  should  not  reap  where  he  had  so  liberally 
sown. 

Erasmus,  though  he  cannot  be  altogether  ranked  among  the 
mnfortunate  literati,yel  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
dependant  for  his  support  on  the  fortuitous  contributions  of  those 
who  esteemed  his  worth,  or  who  admired  his  genius.  He  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  keeping  a  horse,  and^ 
as  Jortin  says,  probably  a  servant  to  take  care  of  him.  Tl)i» 
added  considerably  to  his  expences,  but  it  was  requisite  for 
his  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and  in  those  days  it 
would  often  have  beeiWiiflicult  to  find  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance. We  have  accounts  of  several  of  Erasmus's  friends, 
who  made  biro  a  present  of  a  horse.-*-To  Ammo|}tnS|  who 
l)ad  ver^  generously  anticipated  his  requei^t,  and  given  him  a 
white  hackney f  he  returns  thanks  in  a  passage  which  we  have 
\  quoted  below,'*^  and  which  shows  the  facility  and  elegance  witb 
which  he  could  turn  a  compliment  in  the  language  of  Lotium. 


£«t  propterea  nioi  Dunquam  satit  landatua.    Stve  quo  ▼enias  omnkinr  iMh 
culis  excipvrU;  sive  discedas  aliquo,  osculit^  diinitteri»;  redisy  Feddunt^r 
«uavia^  renitur  ad  te,  propiuantur  suavia;   disc^itnr  abs  te,  diriduntur  . 
baiia;  ocemriUir  alibi,  basiatur  affatim;  dcnique  quocanqtie  te  moreai^ 
•uaviiiniai  plena  mint  omata,*  kc.    Ep.  65.  R. 

*  *  Video  drcuovpectius  tecum  agendum:  adeo  captag  omnam  dftnamitc 
liii».im>  RemiMunis  eram  munns  tuum,  ctiam  Moro  dissuadenie^iii  veritoa 
fai^sem  ne  lospicareris  aut  parum  m'*hi  placere,  aiit  oje  Ammonio  panim 
^bvittsr  dit^re,  cud  ooHi  4«l><aai  l^eatius,  ut  lute  amo  quenquam  eflbfltti(r 
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Chrislopber  Urse wkk,  a  chorcboian  who  had  been  ireconier  of 
London  in  part  of  the  reign  of  £dwaad  IV.  in  the  time  of  ^ 
Richard  111.  and  of  Henry  Vlf.  made  him  some  time  after 
ibhi  a  present  of  another  horse ;  which  Eraraus  said  had  car* 
.  ried  bim  twice  safe  to  and  from  Basle,  a  loi^  and  then  danger* 
ous  way.  He  is  now^^said  Erasoius,  hardly  less  wise  tfian 
Homer's  UlysseSi  since 

'^Mor^s  bominum  multorum  vidk  et  urbes". 

Erasmus  adds,  tliat  while  he  was  half  killing  himself  witii 
study  at  Basle,  during  ten  months,  this  same  animal  grew  so 
tat  that  he  could  hardly  walk. 

In  15  i6  Erasmus  published  the  edition  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  which  ever  issued  from  the  press,  a  work  which  cost  him 
infinite  pains,  and  contributed  witb  his  various  other  labours 
to'  destroy  hi>  health.  For  this  work  alone,  in  which  he  so 
essentially  served  the  cause  of  gamine  Christianity,  he  would 
have  been  remui^erated  with  a  state  of  comfortable  independ- 
ance,  if  there  had  been  any  tiling  like  a  spark  of  generosity 
<in  the  hierarchies  of  Europe.  But  this  important  labour  waa 
rewarded  only  by  the  calumnies  of  envy,  of  malice,  and  of  igr 
norance.  The  bad  passions  are  perhaps  more  rife  among  di- 
vines than  any  other  class  of  men,  and  hence  the  hate  of  theo* 
logians  has  grown  into  a  sort  of  proverb  expressive  of  tha 
highest  degree  of  virulence  and  animosity.  We  cannot  account 
for  this,  except  it  be,  that  hypocrisy  always  ivfuriates  re- 
sentment, — Of  tliis  religious  hypocrisy,  which  he  had  stre- 
nuously endeavoured  to  Irold  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt, 
Erasmus  fell  duriug  bis  whole  lite  the  implacable  spite. 

Among  the  calumniators  of  Erasmus  none  were  more  loud 
nor.  more  furious  than  tiiose  who  had  never  read  a  syllable  of 
what  he  wrote;  and  some  of  whom,  as  he«ays,  had  never  seen 
the  outside  of  the  book  which  they  reviled.  As  religious  bo- 
dies resemble  corporate,  and  have  a  point  of  close  cohesioa  in 
|heir  mutual  privileges  and  emoluments,  the  war4ioopof  heresy, 
^vhich  is  raised  by  one  individual,  is  soon  vociferated  hy  ano* 
ther^  till  the  yeir  becomes  so  loud  as  totally  to  drown  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  and  to  render  every  sentiment  of  reason  or- 
humanity  nieffectual  and  vain.  Thus  it  was  in  the  times  of 
Erasmus ;  thus  it  has  beetiinour  time :  *  the  same  tragicomedy/ 
as  Jortin  remarks,  has  been  represented   by  different  actorsr 


Dispeream  Ammoni,  nt  istttm  tuam  animotn  tarn  excelsum,  tamqne  amice 
amicom,  pluris  facio,  magisque  aino,  quam  tiiuTersuiii  strepitum  pouiilin^fr 
fortuniL-.      Perptecet  eqyus  candore  iusignis,  at  magijj  animi  tui  caiiUoiC 
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119(1  iipoD  dljOTerent  9tag49«    Tlie.efueinies  af  ^a^nus^  Iskeibe. 
^anaticKJ  of  a  4^}qw  receitl  date,  wrote  Ute  barbsrians,  and^ea- 
fofiedjjlqie  idiots/    Jbiit    tliQil- .  savage  aod  sensaltss  jargon 
f(Nt  a;tiiiie  swayed  tin  public  nyod  more  tkmi  faia  sober,  jucyci* 
D^,  a«c)  elegant  compostitigiiiil. .  .  .     .  ,      ' 

The  frank,  op^ii^i^rt^y  tin^  social  temperani^nt  of  Eras*' 
nuts  could  not  endure  the  hypocritical  auaterities  of  the 
monks ;  \vho  accordingly  hired  calumniators  to  defame  him 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  Like  a  s^ct  in  our  own  times, 
wbQ  Biay  be  called  the  monks  of  the  tabernacle,  this  righteous 
banid  employed  every  artifice  to  inveigle  the  young  and  iti* 
experienced  into  their  fraternity.  They  talked »  says  Ens* 
mus,  :  .    ' 

*  as  if  every  one  who  put   on  their  doublet  was  divinely  iii-  ^ 
spired.     On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  have  had  no  other  eall 
than  stupiditj/,  ignorance,  despair,  laziness,  and  the  bv^  of  being 
M' 

Hoyf  characteristic  i?  this  of  the  spiritual  pre  tensiojis  and 
thereat  merits  of  another  sect  which  in  our  days  traversed 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes ! 

Erasmus  says  of  the  monks  that  they  made  Christianity  to 
consist  in  dress,  in  eating  and  in  little  observances;  that  they 
considered  a  man  as  lost  who  quitted  his  white  garment  f6r  a 
black,  iSf  who  wore  a  hat  instead  of  a  hood. 

*  Shall  I  venture  to  aifirm^.tbat  the  greatest  mischief  that  hath 
been  donelo  the  christian  religion  arises  from  these  religions,  (or 
religious  orders)  as  they  are  called,  though  perhaps  a  pious  zesA 
first  introduced  them  ?  They  have  since  been  augmented  by  slow 
degrees,  and  multiplied  into  various  kinds.  TTie  authority  of  popes, 
too  easy  and  indulgent  in  such  things,  hath  supported  them. .  For 
what  is  nioi:;e  corrupt  and  more  wicked  than  these  relaxed  religi- 
ons? Consider  even  those  which  are  in  the  best  esteem,  and  you 
shall  find  in  thdhi  nothing  that  resembles  Christianity,  but  only  I 
Icnow  not  what  cold  and  judaical  observances,  ^tlpon  this  the 
religious  oiders  value  themselves,  and  by  this  they  judge  and 
despise  others.  Would  it  not  be  better,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of'  otir  Saviour,  to  look  upon  Christendom    as  ONfi  hol^se» 

ONE.  FAMILY,    ONE   MONASTERY,    AND    ALL    CHRISTIANS    AS    ONE  » 

BROTHERHOOD?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  account  the  sacra* 
ment  of  baptism  the  most  sacred  of  all  vows  and  engagements/ 
and  never  trouble  ourselves  where  we  live,  so  we  live  well  ?' 

.  In  another  place  we  ^hd  Erasmus  uttering  the  following 
enlightened  sentiments^  which  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  tban  t<^  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  or  of  any  church  in*  chtistendom:  "One  thin^,'  says 
he,  ^  might  reconcile  ttiiny  persons  to  th^  Roman  churdh*'  * 
(vrould  it  not  also  reconcile  nijjny  to  the  church  of  England?)  * 
'  and  thsrt  is,  vot  to  decide  so  dogmatically  upon  many  specula- 
tive points,  and  to  /uake  them  articles  of 'faith,  hut  only  to 
require  an  assent  to  tk^se  doctrines  which  ct)^e  manifestly  /aid 
down  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  ai'e  necessary  to  sal- 
vation/ .         .       ■ 

*  Th£S£  a&b  few  ;^  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  of  a  few 
articles  than  of  a  vast  number*     Now^  out  of  one  article  we 
make  a  buudred •;  of  which,  some  are  such  that  a  man  might  • 
either  douht  of  them,  or  have  no  notion  about  them,  without  en- 
dangering his  soul  or  his  religion.     But  such  is  thedatureof  i 
men,  that  wAa^  thej^  have,  once  dogmaticalli/  decided,  th^  will  ob- 
stinately maintain^     Now  christian  philosophy,  ^r  theology,  may.  . 
be  fairly  reduced  to  this ;  that  we  ought  to  place  our  whole  trust 
in  Almighty  God,  who  graciously  gives  us  all  things  by  his  Son  . 
Jesus  Christ;  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the  death  of  this  Son  of 
God,  to  whose  body  we  are  united  by  baptism,  that,  being  dead  to 
worldly  lusts,  'we  may  live  conformably  to  his  precepts  and  example^ ^^ 
not  only  doing  no  harm  to  any,  but  doing  good  to  all;  that  ufhen  ^ 
athersity  befiUsus,  we  patiently  submit  to  it,  in  hopes  of  a  fuittre 
recompense,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ;  that  we  make  a  daily  pro- 
gress'in  viriue,  ascribing  Toothing  to  ourselves,  but  all  to  God,    These  ■ 
tkmgs  are  to  be  pressed  and  inculcated  till  good  habits  arefofmed'in 
the  heart.     As  bonds,  deeds,  covenants,  obligations,  indentures 
ejcpressed  in  a  multitude  of  words. afford  matter  for  law-suits;  so 
in  religion,  a  profusion  of  determinations,  decrees,  and  decisions^ « 
begets  endless  controversies/ 

In  the  violent  eruption  of  religious  animosity  which  took* 
place  in  the  time  of  Erasmus,  he  preserved  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible a  strict  neutrality  between  the  Romanists  and  the  pro- 
testarits.     He  saw,  and  he  lamented  the  errors  of  both  par- 
ties.    His  writings  prove  that  he  was  wj^II  acquaiuted  with' 
the  corruptions  ofthejloman  church,   and  that  he. heartily 
wished  to  see  them  removed  ;  but  he  did  not  join  the  Luther-" 
ans/because  he  disliked  their  violence,  and 'he  was  a  friend  to' 
peace.     He  Jsvas  a  man  of  that  mild  and  .sensitive  te^ipera- 
inent,  which  rendered  him  adverse  to  all  extremes.     He.  him- 
self says,  with  a  modesty  which  does  him  more  credit  than 


*  What  will  Dr.  M.  the  orthodox  Margaret  professor  say  to  this  ?  Will  he 
not  say  that  the  essentials  of  Christianity  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  . 
troths,  as  Earasmus  supposed  ?  and  that  if  cbristiaaity  be  thus  geQ0r«U4€<U 
it  becomes  •  no  Christianity  at  allP 

Crit.Rev.VoI.  19,  JifarcA,  1810  S 
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any  more  ^ostentatious  display  of  heroism  could  have  coi^^ 
ferred»  '  Every  man  hath  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make 
»  martyr ;  and  lam  afraid^  that,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trials  I 
should  imitate  St.  Peter,'  This  diliidence  of  his  own 
strength  is  rather  honourable  than  disgraceful  to  his  memory. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  om  n  infirmities,  and  he  talked  of  them 
miih  the  humility  of  a  christian. 

Erasmus  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation ;  .but  he  wouhl  rather  have  seen  it  begun  by  those 
within  the  churchy  than  by  the  enemy  without.  He  did  not 
wish  to  behold  the  ancient  communion  to  which  be  belonged, 
subverted  by  the  burst  of  intemperate  zeal,  but  to  have  t)|e 
unsound  partS)  its  blemishes  and  deformities,  repaired  and 
beautified  by  a  steady ,  but  skilful,  and  judicious  hand.  His 
view  of  the  eisentia/s  of  Christianity  was  more  clear  and  rati« 
onai  than  that  of  Luther  himself;  and  if  he  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  reformation  which  he  was  anxious  to  produce^ 
he  would  have  simplified  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  have  erected  her  communion  on  the  basis  of  those  plain 
and  general  truths,  which  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  practice  of  goodness  than  with  the  vainsubtiltiesof  specu* 
lation.  Luther  borrowed  bis  notions  of  Christianity  more 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustin,  than  from  those  of  the 
evangelists;  and  his  doctrines  are  rather  tiiose  w!;ich  were 
inculcated  by  this  African  saint,  than  the  easy,  intelligible,  and 
lovely  truths  which  were  taught  by  Christ. 

Had  Leo  the  Xth  conferred  the  sale  of  indulgences  on 
the  Augustiniaii  monks  instead  of  the  Dominicans,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  Luther  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  as  much  apathy  as  in 
other  circumstances  he  opposed  them  with  zeul.  His  selfish 
feelings  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  opposition ;  and  these  feel* 
ings,  which  are  so  strong  in  themselves,  were  rendered*  more 
irresistible  as  he  proceeded,  by  the  violent  animosity  which 
in  coarse  but  ardcni  minds  is  engendered  by  the  conflict  of 
.  ^ument  and  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  resistance,  which 
persecution  naturally  excites.  Hie  pride  of  sway  soon  min* 
gled  with  Lutiier*H  other  sentiments  when  he  found  himself  the 
head  of  a  sect,  while  his  ^tnhition  became  more  stubborn  and 
inflexible  iu  proporiiori  as  b^  perceived  that  he  could  resist  the 
generally  reputed  invincible  hostility  of  the  Vatican.  But, 
before  Luther  commenced  his  attack  on  the  sale  of  indulgen- 
ces, Erasmus  had  exposed  the  absurdities  and  depravity  of 
die  monks,  and  had  delineated  the  nature  of  true  reiigioa 
m  opposed  to  a  system  composed  of  verbal  subtiities>  an<i 
idle   apecidii^ons*     At  a  period  when   jpreparatioos  weie 
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making  in  Chiistendom  for  a  war  on  the  IVirkii  Crastnua 

*'l(*vfe  fhottld  conquer  them*  it  U  to  be  supposed  (for  we  shall 
ha>dly  put  them  all  to  the  sword)  that  attempts  will  be  made  to 
bring  them  over  to  Christianity.    Shall  we  then  put  Into  thehr 
hands  an  Occam,  a  Durandtts,  a  Sestus,  a  Gabriel,  or  an  Alva- 
rt^s?  What  will  they  think  of  us  (for  after  all  they  are  rational 
eceatiires}^  what  will  they  think  when  they  hear  of  our  intricate 
and  perplexed  subtilties  concerning  instants,  formalities^  quid* 
ditks,  and  relations }   What,  when  they  observe  our  quibbling 
profeasors  so  little  of  a  mind^  that  they  dispute  together  till  thej 
mm  pale  with  fury,  call  names,  spit  in  one  another's  faces,  and 
even  come  to  blows  ?  What,  when  they  behold  the  Jacobins  fight- 
ing for  their  Thomas,  and  the  Mtnontes  for  their  most  refined 
and  seraphic  doctors,  and  the  Nominnlists  and  the  Realists  each 
defending  their  own  jargon,  and  attacking  that  of  their  adver* 
saries  ?  What  must  they  think  when  they  find  it  so  very  difficult 
a  thing  to  know  what  orpressions  may  be  used  when  yon  speak 
of  Jesus  dhrist ;  as  if  you  had  todo  with  a  morose  and  maltcloiia 
^mon,  whom  you  will  call  forth  to  your  own  destruction,  if  yM 
use  a  wrong  word  in  the  form  of  evocation,  and  not  with  a  most 
merciful  Saviour,  toiip  requires  nothUig  qf  ytm  but  a  purity  anA> 
BtrnpHcity  rfmmmenf  Tell  me,  I  bes^b  you,  what  efi^ts  will 
ail  this  produce  when  they  shall  find  our  lives  no  l>etter  than  onr 
divinity,  and  observe  our  tyranny,  our  ambition,  our  avarice^ 
our  rapacity,  our  lust,  our  debauchery,  our  cruelty,  and  our  op» 
pressions }  With  what  forehead  ^all  we  dare  to  recommend  to 
them  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  so  directly  contrary  to  our  be- 
haviour ?  The  most  efficacious  way  hf  gaining  them  would  be^ 
to  approve  ourselves  the  servants  and  inaitatora  of  Jesus  (}hrist; 
and  to  convince  them  that  we  covet  neither  their  lands,  nor  their 
^oney,  nor  their  wives,  nor  their  daughters ;  but  only  desire 
their  salvation,  and  the  glory  of  our  Lonl  and  masten    This  la 
THE  TRUE  afio  POWERFUL  THEOLOGY,  which  formerly  aub* 
jected  to  Jesus  Christ  the  pride  of  philosophers,  and  the  scepr^ 
tres  of  princes/    ^  If  the  fortune  of  war,  which  is  ever  unceitain, 
should  favour  us,  rhe  pope  indeed  and  the  cardinals  will  have  a, 
more  widely  extended  empire,  but^  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Cbrist 
will  not  be  enlarged ;  nor  eannot  flourisk  except  where  piety,  cha-*^ 
rity,  ciasiity^  peace^  and  good  order  ^urish  likewise' 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus  before  lather 
bad  hardly  begun  the  work  of  reformation,  and  they  o«iii69t  ^ 
^'probity  and  good  sense  of  the  writer.  It  is  cleat  froftfes., 
these  ahd  numerous  other  passages  in  the  works  of;  ErsMmur; 
tbal  he  bad  learned  to  generalize  Christianity,  or  to  reMMct 
the  essentials  of  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  preaoc^ed  to.  a  few 
^eat  moral  tratbs,  which  both  Lut^  and  Calm>^  too 
Wfiieh  addicted  to  the  subtilties  of  d^e*tehplasti«  theit^fj^  19 
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d(K  Tbey  milled  ''ihore''o%  points  of  specabdoit^  which 
tend  only  to  confound  the  reasoD,  and  t6  perplex  the  m-, 
qi|irer,;.but  Efasmu^>  like  a  man  .who  had  taken  a  mor^  QoWh 
prehensive.  survey  6i  divine  truth  and  of  human  life,  noo4 
often  and  mpst  vig9rou.sly  inculcated  those  idatie^,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  is  mos^  .conducive  to  the  happiness  of  social 
man. 

Bayle  says  that  Eiasmns prepared  the  way  (or  tbie  suDoess- 
ful  attack  wfaicfa  Luke  made  upon*  the  papacy.  He  adds, 
'  that  he  was  his  John  Ae  Baptist/  One  Simon  Pohtaihe 
cc^plaifrs 'that  Erasmus  did  more  ^mischief  thkn:  Luther;  for 
that  Luther  only  threw  the  door'a  little  wider  open,  but  that 
Erasmus  had  J)reviou8ly  picked  the  lock.  Erasmi^s  seems  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  by  his  raillery ; 
while  Luther  consummated  the  ivork  by  his  invective.  If 
we,compare\Era^nius  with  the  gjreatest  men  among  his  cour 
temporairieis.  we  shall  Snd  none  to  whom  we  can  justly  as- 
cribe .gr^tier  qualities  of'mi^d  and  heart.  He  was  more, 
tifliid  "than  Luther,:  and  be  was  less  supenstitious  than  Sir 
Thomas  More^  but  ,he  was  more  tolerant  -tban  -either.  He 
bhd  nofneof  the  acrimoDions  severity  of  a  polemic,' aAd  he 
cbvM  dot  Only  endure^  but  could  esteem  and  tovermen  of  dif- 
fertntopiniohs.  This  was  not  thccharactferfstic  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  belongetf  as  littfe  to  •Luther  as  to 
aiijrof  the  Ifcomani^ts  of^^that  period.  It  must  not  tie  sup-^ 
pos^d  that,  when  Luther  atid  Calvin  Ifeft  the  church  of  liome, 
they  became  the  advocates  for'  spiritual  liberty,  or  the  friends 
of  religious  toleration  in  a  iie\y  communion.  No!  they  car- 
ried with  them  no  smatT  portion  of  the  intolerance  which  bad 
for  iages  been  concentrfitfid.  in  jthe  palace  of  the  popes. .  Else 
why  was  ServejMS  burnt  alive?  r 

If  we  may  judge  frqm  tiie.  conduct  of  the  eaiiy  reformers 
ihey  did  not  attempt  to  demolish  one  pope  without  cc^ntriving 
to  set  up  many  in  f  his  stead. '  The  creeds  and  articles  of  mo- 
dfem  jcburches  afffe  only  popery  mdisguisel  They  are  all  so 
mahy^inffitlgements  oit  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the  priit- 
ciple,  if  notin  thepractic^;  are  asitifolefant  as  any  decrees 
which  ever-  issued  from  the  Viktica^.L  Luther  and' Calvin, 
woi^;aj9^  little  suffi^r  their  d<^ipaafl  to  be'gainsayed  as  the 
popes. would  their.bulls  to  be  qiiestioued*M  Hence  intolkv*' 
ANCE  ^t>ec^mie  the  ^gly  characteristic  of  the  several  chmrebea 
which  hiemched  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  Romish  com-» 
piuniotn.  Even  the  church  of  England  bei^self  erected  a  sort 
of  papacy  in  the  body  of  the  Athanasian  cited  and  the  thirty^ 
iiiiie.articteB ;  and  thou^  these  have  been  vometiaies  thought 
tQ  bayeibriv^d  inta^ dead  letted,  .yet  a  reochit  instance,  to 
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^t  t^. /time  when  .Era^Wus^tJixed,  he Mii^\f  j\\i<^Q?p  ip- 
tifeep  the  errors,  ab^ifTii^UfS)  ^  jatplerance  jf]^  cl^W** 
pf  Itome  on  the  ope^de^.a^d.^ose  of  the  Ltutherapsy.oq  t|>e 
other.  De'was  |il|iced  i^tweei),  the  S^lla  9fo4:  CharibdiU^f 
^  tbe,9i(»t;  p^ilo^s  e^|rem^^afid  in  ^iide^.iiQi*rinj  to  ^tee*  Be- 
,  tweenboih  ^<e.  hiec^Mii^  as^ijed .  .^vjth  .tl^e  rujde  inv^cjiyet  of 
the;  en^e^  tp  the  rights  of  c9P^|p*^ce,  vfhq  )W^  aqcnp[)u- 
Jat^d.  on  either  C9ast..  .  , . ,  ..  ..,^;  i.  ^  u^  -  ••  v  ♦  i, 
•>■/..      ■>       ^.    ■  -r  J      '  >     .-  .i^^  :!'    y-   •'  -_ 

*A^T,  y.^TheOpinions'^  different  j^uthor.^uppn  (he  Pfi- 

'  nishmeiit  of  Death,  ,  Seiecf^d  by-  pasiL^qtita^Yn  ^' 

^     of  Linci^lns  Iii^.  ^yo.J^f^^^  ,.>..''     li    " 

'  '  THE  circiuilHt^nce  which'iiiost  forcibly  arrest^  ohr  attention , 
on  entering  into  the  Inqufi^v'Vcievelop^d  in  the  contents  of  this 
Vbltinief,  is 'of*  a  nature 'extremely   mortif}ing.     So  learly  as 

'  ib^^year  1526^  sir  Thorhas  'More  recpfds  the  fojlovrtng  con- 
versation as  haviiW  taken  pface  at 'the  table  of  ArchbUhop 

•MohbW        '■'      ^      ■--■^••'^ r.,-.      ;.,i^/-nrM..'' 

,      ^Tiberei. happened. ioibeiatiUUv^Ocit  oflttbe)  BnglisbllaWj^rs, 
\  who i^K>PP^^PSk  to  fwai.  bufnMM'big^h^aiinendatk)Brdf 'theae^ 
..  cxeq^ftltvoi^^f  jjjftticMuppfl  tbiev^jii'^o^.asliB  wiid/W'Wffttbti^fciBgpd 

and ,v^jfp^t|9»t  )je, said,, h^.9pu^^^^        vv^n.d^r  tnough  hoiy  it  came 

*  to  ps^,j'th^  9^p9e  so'fcvy,  e?fappd,^th^e  \yjerejjitso  juapy:  thievi^s 
left,  who  were  s^ill  robbjnjf  irr  all  places.     Upon  tbis,  t  wli o  took ' 

*  tit  boldhd^^s^  to  Speak  byldly  befo|-e  the  card i oalj  said, /iere^i- 
no  obeiiife^i'^  tuonde^  at  the  'matter,  si ficejk is  w^^  o}pu7th(lhg 
iKt€Ves''hcU\neUh€r  ji^^W  iiiietf^'^nor   ^6od  fur  thk public  i    ^r, 

AS  TAiSiViBlfTY  WAS*''ttf6  'fcAEAT,  SO^'TXlE   ftEMfepV  V^S VOT 

,  IJhf^i.centi^q^.have  el^ps^  siij^e  lfeip^j}teft«e  w»s.j^b- 

^  lish^d,  ^  ^during  ^ft  that:  tipo^  <  jp^ijQf oj^Cs,  f^qlitijei^nsr  upd 

^law^'^r^^h^vft  s/iici9|98siyely  arise^bf  )»*0i>  in  explaining  aud.  «c- 

1¥>Ht^iiAg  /ot;  )^^  ,n(48^rable:  ideQio^K:^  ^f.  our  criming  c5de>  qan 

,  (Mdy.  coniment  on  tlpie.w^l^Di^P'  n^ixinoi.  ther^  ^^  dQWn, 

,  that  (4i(/ ^ptjsAme?^^,  .^  or^^r  to  Me.effecitial,  nmst  befro^ 

portioned  to  the,  (^ence  committed.  -  Three  centuries  have 

elaps^djr|^[^:iii  theory^  ^e  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond 

this   obvious  truthj.wbil^in  pr^tice,  our  statute  book  ha^ 

constontly.bid  defiapqe  to  ,tbe  maxim,  and  the  seventy  of  pu« 

.  ^ushment,  has  at  least  kept  even  pace,  in  its  increase^-with  the 

number  of  the  advocates  for  justice  and  the  weight  of  their  ar- 
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guments.  Three  centuries  ha?e  elapsed^  and  we  can  stitl  tole* 
rate  a  popular  writer  in  toming  kito  ridicule  every  serious  en- 
deavour t*  improve  the  code  of  penal  law^  and  we  can  still 
listen  with  patience  to  the  first  law  officers  of  the  crown  when 
they  oppose  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages  the  An^e  an9U|i- 
ported  asserdoUi  that  no  reform  is  needed ! 

If  this  r^ection  cannot  be  presented  to  any  enlightened  un- 
derstanding without  exciting  mingled  feelings  of  bumiliatioti 
and  wonder,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  perver- 
fion  of  sense  aifd  justice  will  perhaps,  if  it  diministies  the  won- 
der^ sensibly  embitter  the  humiliation.    It  cannot,  we  fear,  be. 
*  denied  that  the  great  mass  of  society  is  subject  to  the  over- 
ruling  influence  of  a  purely  selfish  principle;  and  if  in  any 
thing  the  great  ascendancy  of  such  a  principle  be  most  obvious, 
)t  is  in  the  history  of  legislation.    Few  men  have  an^  interest 
in  the  condition  of  othem,  but  so  far  as  they  imagine  them« 
jselves  pbiioxious  to  a  simitar  predicament.  The  system  c^  cri-. 
minal  law  affects,  personally  and  immediately,  but  a  very  sva^H 
part  of  society,  and  that  (with  little  exception  )  the  most  low 
and  abject  part  of  it.   ^  Even  of  those  whom  it  mo»t  affects,  ^o 
man,  while  jret  out  of  its  reach,  supposes  that  be  may  ever  be 
drawn  within  the  vortex.    The  higher  orders  of  society  which, 
virtually,  are  alone  instrumental  to  the  enactment  of  laws,  pay 
.  litde  attention  to  the  nature  of  such  lawis  as  fainnot  directlv 
come  home  to  themselves*^    And,  though  it  is  certain  that  aU 
men  are  reajly  interested  in  the  criminal  l^idation  t>f  their 
rount|7,bec.au8eby  itall  men-s  properties  and  lives  are  evetitually 
8ecur^,yet  it  is  aboceftaiti  that  men  think  but  littl'e  about  pos^ 
sible  injufies ;  and  when  w  injur]^  is  SMCtqally  SMstained,  they  are 
tqp  much  interesteil  ip  its  punishment  to  weigh  dispassionately 
file  just  proportion  which  it  sho|iId  bear  to  tbe,i^ff^iice,Qrby 
what  measure  of  punishnieut  the  recurrence  of  the  offence  is 
pio^i  likely  ^o  bp  obviated^    A  v^m  full  pf  ang^r  fqfj  aiji,  oifTeiice 
(Committed  ^gaii^st  his  person  or  property  for  which  on  actual, 
or  no  adequate,  pen«ky  h^  j0t  been  provided  by  the  legisla^ 
lure,  immediately  reqtiires  the  severest  jNinishment  to  be  ep- 
iKted  fpr  ^hat  which  his  momei^tary  suilering  induces  him  ta 
think  the  heaviest  of  crimes.     What  this  man'  wishes  to  be 
4ione  from  excess  of  passion^  others  coiicur  ip  i^ing  from  the 
absence  of  feeling ;  aiid  thus  eyipry  unjust  law  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  spirit  of  revenge,  apd  piu'tly  to  the  caioelessness  t)f 
insensibility.  '  ^VV 

There  are  undoubtedly  those  of  philpsophi^l^iinds,  and 
enbrged  habits  of  thinking  and  compreheiisibn  elevating 
them  above  this  selfish  mass  of  society  who  may  be  roused  to 
f  ;i^ertiop  by  the  ^unsophisticated  copsid^rationf  pf  hopiapily 
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'^xni  justice.  Hence  it  follows  that,  under  monarchical  or  oli- 
garchical forms  of  government,  more  may  he  done,  and  more 
has  actualty  heen  effected,  towards  the  emendation  of  the  p^- 
Dal  code  than  where  the  concurrence  of  a  large  popular  as* 
aembly  is  required.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  men,  how- 
ever actuated  in  general  by  selfish  motives,  have  any  natural 
propensity  to  a  preference  of  evil  over  plain  and  acknowledged 
good ;  and  hence,  wherever  the  influence  of  inveterate  pre- 
judice has  not  aided  the  vis  inertiae  of  mere  indifference,  and, 
from  the  infant  condition  of  society,  it  has  been  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done,  more  liberal  maxims  of  judicature 
may  be  found  to  have  taken  effect  From  these  considerations 
united,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  our  conclusions  respecting  the 
efficient  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  ()henomenon  in  politics,  ■» 
that  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  Great  Britain 
stands  almost  single,  in  her  adherence  to  a  system  which  ori- 
ginated in  ignorance,  and  is  perpetuated  by  prejudice  and 
inactivity. 

To  awaken  the  exertions  of  true  philosophers  and  patriots, 
it  should  seem  that  little  more  can  be  required  than  the  disse* 
jmnation  of  such  a  book  as  that  under  review,  containing  the 
unanswered,  and  unanswerable,  testimony  of  ages  to  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  which  it  is  meant  to  promulgate.  But  something 
more  seems  essential  to  the  implanting  in  the  public  mind  such 
a  sense  of  the  political  impctrtance  of  reform  as  shall  dispose 
men  only  not  to  resist  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and  philosophy. 
They  ought  to  be  repeatedly  admonished  that  their  own  imme- 
diate interest  is  at  stake  on  the  question ;  they  ought  to  be  perpc* 
tually  reminded  of  the  number  of  robberies',  and  burglaries,  and 
forgeries,  and  murders  which  are  almost  daily  perpetrated:  lists  ^ 
should  be  produced  to  them  of  such  as  actually  suffer  at  every 
goal-delivery  throughout  the  kingdom  for  these  offences;  ana 
if  no  impression  is  made  on  their  minds  by  thobe  dreadful  ca- 
talogues, they  should  be  told  that  the  sufferers  do  not  amount 
to  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts,  nor  the  convicts  to  one  in  ten  of 
those  who,  for  want  of  prosecution,  or  of  evidence,  or  of  that 
hardened  inflexibility  in  the  juries  which  can  alone  carry  such 
barbarous  laws  into  execution,  escape  conviction.  "When 
they  are  sufficiently  made  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of 
the  evil,  it  ouglit  to  be  forcibly  impressed  on  their  imaginations, 
that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  foreigners  and  strangers,  not  that 
of  friends  and  neighbours^  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect, but  their  own  ;  that  it  is  their  own  properties,  their  own 
persons,  which  are  obnoxious  to  the  operation  of  an  evil  so 
extensive;  and  that  the  ohance  of  their  immediately  sufferings 
in  some  way  or  other  from  the  e^tfent  of  the  evil  is  so  far  from 
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being  a  remote  or  iinprobal^le:  speculation,  as  that  it  is,  oa  the 
contrary,  more  improbable  that  any  individual  should  pass 
through  life  without  incurring. . some  of  its  consequences. 
When  their  mhids  are  at , length  wrought  tp.  a  due.. sense  of 
political  alarm,  then  inform  them  that  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies has  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  laws  to  pi;o~, 
vide  against  or  to  diminish  the  danger,  and  explain  to  them  all 
that  has  been  proved  beyond  "the  reach  pf  contradiction  byi 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  most  en|r^hcened  philosophi^rs  o( 
every  age  and  country.  And  after,  by  this  tedious,  and  tqi^j' 
som^e,  and  disgusting  process,  they  have  been  brought  toj^coo^ 
prehend  at  last  the  grounds  and  principles  of  reforpa,  theq  call 
upon  them  with  the  voice  of  authority,  not  to  assist,,but  sim^ 
ply  riot  to  oppose*  every  design  for  the  amendment  ot  th^  Ijawa^ 
every  effort  for  the  melioration  of  socjeij/    .....'.       -.    • 

Jl  n<f  inadequacy  of  our  penal  code  iq,  the  purpp^ps  of  jus- 
tice, s^ems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  ackuovvl<|.dgje4^. by  .fu^^ 
of  sense  and  liberality.  The  book  before  us  affords  {^^fficlei^ 
materials  for  the-  proof*  of  it,  the  result  of  the  patient  m^es- 
figatjon  jof  ii\e\},  such  as  Howard,  Franklin,  ^nd  ,Het;t^am. 
To,  recapitulate  these  prirwjfs,  or  to  .produce  th.e  aji:^,h9i4tie8  of 
Bacon,' Coke,  Blackstone,  and  Johnson,  or  of  Montesquieu 
or  Beccaria,  in  support  of  the  <;.onclusiojis  which  they  pre. 
sent,  would  be  to  otter  an  imperfect  abridgment  qf  argumenjts 
well  known  to  Aj.any,  and  whicn  tho^e  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  would  do  well  to  read  in  tjie  originaj/s, 
and  there  fully  to  digest  and  comprehend.  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  already  mentioned,  this  book  contains  further  se-^ 
lections  from  the  useful  and  excellent  \vorks  of  jColquboui^ 
a*ijd  Clarkson,  £df<^n,  Bradford,,  and  Turner,  besides  manj; 
others,  conducive  to  the  same  end.  All. reasoning. on:  ,thisi 
i2nportant  subject  s^qiQs  to  be  actually  ejfhausted  in  the  Cfpm- 
pass  of  these  remarks,  .a.nd  httle  p^rh^ps  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  the.desired  reformation  more  . 
than  to  circulate  as  widel^r  as  possible  his  own  knowledge  of 
t)ie  arguments  by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced,  and  his  own  per^ 
suasion  of  the  important^  of  its  aqcompiishment. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  useless  to. re-state 'tbo 
priiijcjipal  argumei^t^  (if  such  they  can.be  called)  which  have* 
be^n  urged  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  or  in  oppositioa 
to /reform  (arid  which  Mr.  M.  has  very  properly  inserte4  in. 
tiie  same  book,  with  their  entire  refutation)  4  because  ipany. 
have  been  influenced  ]l>y  their  specious  appearance  aqd.  very 

5'eneral  reception  among  uuthinking  persons,  who  may  not  take 
ke  trouble  to  investigate  the  foui^dation  on  wjiich  they  rest 
In  justification  of  ^eor^inall^w  of  £ngland>and:0f  the^ 
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principles  90  which  it  is  ^^f/t.,mm^^^  tp,ri?8t,^J5r^.Palcy 
reasons  in  the  following  man«^r..;  '(S^e  hi^  Moj^fil  PhiiQ$.9pb^, 

vpi.«,  p. 2770,     '  •  :.:..  ...':  ;  ,.\  \.  *„,A. 

•  By  the  iiHirtber  of 'statutes  creating  ckpitij  olR»iices;tlite  Vm 
of  England  sweeps  intcythe  net  (^yery  crnhei  itthidii  lindkrMiiy 
possible  ciTComstaneesj  may. inl>fft  the'ipanishnient-  cdi  death; 
but  wben  the  exccMtion  of. this  sentence ^coracito^bofMiberilted 
qpon^  a  smart  proportion  of  eacbdaito  are  singled -out^ib^  fepeiyd 
character^  *  of  tbe^  pequliar  a^^avations  of  whos^  iiifivfk^^pn^^r 
thorn  fit  examples  pf  ptiblic  JQstice»  ;Bj:.  th^s  .^x^iQdi£a\..few 
actually  suffer  deatb>  while  the  dread  and  dang<;^  pf 'it,  han^ 
over  the  crimes  of  many.  The  tendej-uess  of  the  lawr.ca|;inot 
bie  'taken  advantage  of.  The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared,  so  far 
as  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  intimidati  )ii  permits  ;"  yet  ho'pni 
will  adventure  upon  the  commission  of  any  enorrtioiis  4f(tne, 
from  a  knowledsre  that  the  laws  have  not  provided  ftirfts*  punish- 
ment. The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  desigrf  fuirtiish  a!|iftt 
exciH^  for  the  mukiplicity  of  capital  ofTenees,  wbicn  t^eiawl 
of  Enf^land' -are  accused  of  creating  (beyond  those  of  other  eoun* 
tries.  The  charpre  of  crueity  is  answered  bf  observing  that  .these  ' 
laivs  were  never  meant  to  be  carried  mto  indiscriminate  execu* 
tion  ;  that  the  legislature^  when  it  •^^aJblishes  it^  last  and  highest 
sanctions,  trusts  to  the  benignity  o^  the  crown  to  reUx  tbeir.se- 
verity  as  often  as  circumstances  appear  to  palliate,  the  offeree; 
or  eyen  as  pften  as  those  circumstances  of  aggravation  ^re  want- 
ing which  rendered  this  vigorous  interposition  necessary.  .Upon 
this  plan  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  the  lenity  of  the  laws',  tnat 
some  instances  are*  to  be  found  in  each  class  of  capital  crimes; 
which  require'therestraint  of  capital  puhishment;  'dndth^tthiS 
restraint  could  not  be  applied;  without  subje^tirig  tb^Wbdle^bUls^ 
to  the  s^tne  condemnation.*-  *:-   '  .  ^ 

Now  if  the  whole  of  this  defence  can  be  (as  it  imdoubtealy 
has  been)  proved. false  and  unfounded^  it  will  surely  be.n^atter 
of  equal  surprise  £md  regret  that  it  was  adopted  b^  this  writer 
without  Having  been  first  submitted  to  the  test  of  ^n  investi- 
gation which  must  have,  satisfied  him  of  its  insi^fi^iency. .  ,His 
worky  into  which  it  is  so  incautiously  introduced^  has.  heen 
very  generally  received  for  a  ba^is  of  moral  *  and.  politiqa|  edu- 
cation. The  university  oi\which  the  author  w  as  a  distinguished 
ornament^  admitted  its  utility  without  hesitation.  Qr  rese.cye ; 
and,  in  the  public  lecture-ropms.  of  almost  every  college,  at 

*  By  some  strsiuge  oversight  either  of  the  editor  or  printer,  this  last 
sentence  in  Mr.  Montagn's  book  is  printed  as  if -Dr.  l*aley  made  a  ques- 
tion of  hiai^^iguintnte^^'  /fit  enoi^^'  SQe^6bC,    It  may;  weU  indeed  be  ' 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  question;  but  Dr.  Paley  meant  it  for  an  assertion^ 
and  so  it  is  printed  in  the  ori^nal. 
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Cambridge^  thia  very  irgMieM  hi  explained  and  enfo^ced^ 
^itkoat  (as  far  as  we  have  heaF#)  any  statement  of  its  weak^ 
ness  or  of  the  potota  on  which  it  \h  liable  to  refutation  and 
cenaure.  The  principles  which  are  inculcated  at  the  untv^« 
aity  niiist  be  supposed  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  iodi- 
vidml  through  life,  unless  tt  fortunately  happens  that  he  baa 
bolb  ieisnre  and  incNnation  to  revise  them  at  any  of  its  sue* 
cesaive  atagtsa ;  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  aver  that  the  rety 
setttoQce  which  we  have  just  quoted,  tos;ether  with  the  re- 
maioiQg  observationa  scattered  through  the  chapter  of  which 
it  fornH  a  {>art,  has  faad|  and  will  continue  to  have,  consider-^ 
able  effect  in  obstructing  the  natural  progress  of  reason,  hnd 
{procrastinating  the  hour  of  reformation. 

Setting  aside  the  question,  whether  all,  or  most  of  the 
crimes  whidi  are»  by  the  law  of  England,  punishable  with 
death,  cidi,  *  under  auy  possible  circumstances,  merit  that 
punishanent,'  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  shew  that  many 
Crimea  whieh  are  yet  exempted  from  capital  punishment  may, 
^  under  numi  chrcumstances,'  be  deservhig  of  severer  punish- 
ment than  many,  which  are  rendered  eapital  by  statute,  can  be 
deserving  of  *  under  any  ch*cnmstance$.' 

'  Under  what  possible  circumstances,*  for  instance,  can  a 
afioplifter  or  a  pickpocket  be  put  on  a  level,  in  the  scale  of 
his  merits,  with  the  ruffian  who  commits  a  daring  assault  with 
intent  to  murder  or  to  ravish,  and  who,  though  he  lias  failedj 
by  the  merest  hazard,  of  accomplishing  liis  ultimate  design^ 
may  have  subjected  the  intended  victim  of  it  to  every  inter- 
mediate aggravaticm  of  insult,  terror,  and  suiFering  i  lias  hell 
no  hotter  place  reserved  for  the  cool  and  deliberate  murderer^ 
who  falsely  swears  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  at  the 
bnr  of  justice,  than  for  hiih  whom  a  long  series  of  injury  and 
insult  has  stimulated  to  the  last  act  of  a  desperate  revenge,  or 
who,  M'hen  struggling  for  freedom,  has  casually  slain  an  ofliccr 
of  the  law*  i 

How  many  actions  are  there,  which,  morally  considered, 
affeiit  the  peace  of  families,  the  welfare  ef  the  state,  the  ho- 
nour of  religion,  much  more  nearly  than  most  of  those  petty 
offences  against.\i'hich  the  law  launches  all  her  deadliest  thun- 
derbolts, and  which,  so  far  from  being  made  capiul,  are  not 
even  numbered  in  the  list  of  crimes  ?  Are  seduction  afid 
adultery  less  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  less  peniieious  iir 
their  consequences  to  society,  less  contagious  in  their  example, 
less  frequent  in  their  occiurence,  less  pregnant  with  misery  and 
wrelcbedness  to  their  immecKate  victims,  than  the  atealing  of 
a  horse^  or  tlie  coining  of  a  guinea  ? 
Tbe  next  asaertion  is  equally  unfounded  with  the  formen 
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What  fdrai^er  to  the  practice  of  our  criminal  law  would  not 
be  led  to  auppose  from  it  that  the  circumstances  of  every  of- 
fence are  tnbjected  to  ibe  graVe  and  laboriooB  intestigation  of 
all  the  assembled  sages  of  the  law^  and  that  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  really  an  object  of  such  tender  care  in  the  sight  of 
govemipenti  as  to  demand  the  most  vigilant  attention  lest  ona 
unnecessary  sacrifice  be  offered^  or  one  unhappy  convict  suffer^ 
whose  offenre,  when  scrupulously  measured,  is  found  to  Adl 
short  of  one  undeviating  line  of  guilt  and  danger?  How  • 
nearly  docs  ibis  splendid  picture  approach  to  our  ideas  even  of 
Utopian  perfection  F  How  far  b  it  from  corresponding,  in  the 
teraotest  degrea,  with  what  passes  daily  and  hourly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  most  inattentive  observer  i  Where  is  this  anxious  < 
scrutinyi  this  profound  deliberation,  this  patient  and  laborious 
balancing  of  justice^  this  tender  and  compassionate  regsu-d  for 
the  life  of  man  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  allege  a  few  examples 
which  may  readily  enough  be  found  of  extraordinary  attention 
paid  to  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  where  the  public 
niterest  has  been  strongly  excited^  or  powerful  intercessions 
made  for  the  offender,  or  the  royal  clemency  awakened  by 
these  or  other  fortuitously  concurrent  circumstances.  But 
tiow  is  it  with  the  poor,  vulgar,  ignorant,  unfriended,  every- 
day villdins,  whose  crimes  are  too  clearly  proved  to  admit  of 
9i%mnent,  whose.situations  are  too  abject  or  too  common  to 
awaken  curiosity?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  in  all,  or  in  mos^ 
of  such  cases,  the  judge  has  power  or  opportunity  to  invest!* 
gate,  and  deUberate,  and  balance;  or  that  he  is  not  often  in- 
fluenced by  some  casual  impression,  some  circumstance  of 
no  actual  importaiKe,  some  partial  representation  of  others, 
in  his  determination  vihether  to  leave  for  execution,  or  extend 
his  raerc^  to  j\\e  criminal  i  We  mean  to  cast  no  reflection  on 
the  judges,  but  only  on  the  laws.  We  will  admit,  for  the  sake 
ot  argument,  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  having  for  all 
our  twelve  judges,  men  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious 
as  well  as  of  the  most  extensive  and  unprejudiced  minds.  We 
believe  that,  in  general,  this  is  as  nearly  the  case  as  can  be 
consistently  with  tiie  necessary  imperfection  of  humanity.  But 
we  say  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  men,  however  vir- 
Ntuous,  upright,  and  able,  can  in  all,  or  in  most  of  the  eases 
that  come  before  their  cognizance,  perform  even  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  duty  whidfa  Dr.  Paley  would  have  us  believe  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them. 

Could  Dr.  Paley  have  been  in  the. habit  of  reading  the 
public  newspapers  when  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  ^  few. 
actually  suiter  death?'  Is  the  number  of  ammal  sacrifices  to 
ihp  iiidiscnioii^ate  rigour  of  our  criminal  IaW|  small  in  the  esh 
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»ti|iifitipp,af  ;%j  |ihjlpaop|i^r,,,Qr\of  .  the  ,pairiat?/-7-of;*apy 

.of  pohtiQ^l  economy  f.     If^   however,,  ithis  expresjtio^.  be 
iaken  33  cooipa^fttwp  oplj^,  and  a^  if  ]>.  Jpaley.m/eaiit'to 
.^ssert  th.^tj  feWjviqtiina.arej.inade.  to  the   utmost  .severity  of 
^^.l§iw^;i^,p{opof;^ion  to  tb^,fnuUitu4ej  of  offendqwi  \vbo  /elude 
M^Y^StS^^,S^/iiVve  ^re  4^te<pi|^pared  (o  admit  [the  fa^t,  apd  to 
;|sii^tk  ;i^t,^|tl)e  mp^ala^m^ifg  '^^WS  ^I^  the  consequencea. pf 
^tb|t  bad  s V4Jtepi  of  policy  .which  we  wis^  to  expose.  .  But 
^^l^ep^.tbe  fatt^f  ,part  of  this  .sentence  b,  we  kaf.  a^.yyidely  fit 
^pn^nce  wUb^tbue.. truth. as>  in. aqother  vieWj,  the  former  pai^'tpf 
.li  woufd  he.,^  Sf>  many  are  t^ose  who  escape  the  U\y,  tbfit 
^*,the^dread,anc(<jla?lger  of  it,haug.over  the  crimes, of  nqn^/ 
as  th^y  ought  to  hang  over  them.    *  The.  tei^erpess*.  (thajt.is, 
•  ^V^  *P^SJS9^  wetness)  *  of  th^  \9l\v^  4s  taken  advantage  of;' 
ana|*althQi^*a  .•.tbq  hfe  of  the.  subject'  is  unnecessarily  ^d 
^  wantonly  sacrificed  in  a  frightful  number  of  instancy,  yet>  as 
the  lawnovi;  .S|tands,  it  ^is  spared'  infinitely  too,  often  for  t^e 
^'^ajtutar^  p.urjjoses  of '  restraint  apd  intimidation*'  .       ;         ^^ 
^4  )V(B  cannot  , now  proceed,,  s^ep  by  step,,  to.ppii^t  out  tb© 
,'erf ors  with  which  the. remainder  of  this  celebrat:ed  paragra|^h 
/^bounds,,  japd.  think  it  sufiicient  to  bay^  sheii^  that  (he  pre- 
.  mises  are  utterly  unfounded^  whence  it  must ,/olIow  that  (be 
conclusions    drawn    from    them  are    unsuppartable^bj  .9^7 
, powers,  of  reasoping.^    The  general  argument,^ bp\v6ve>l«  cap* 
fiotie  too  frequexjOly,  nor   too  variously,  exposed,  to ^f^efq^- 
tion.     T.^e  UM^ber  o/li^qpitai puj^ishments  does  .nottf^r&v^, 
.but  6?i  tke,  (^a^trary ^re/jLtlif  encQurc^^y  the  perpeir^tWi^ 
crimes.     Fqr^  ijtfi^the  ceftaipty  of  punishmeiM^  and  iiot  (be 
measure  pf  it^.tbat  .ii$  mo^t  ^fiicaci^us  towards  d^t^fring  luen 
from  the  commission  of  tb^m. '  ,  ,     -       i 

/In  tnis,  respect  .(the  certainty..  <>fpi4nisbmeut)s  it  is,  ipdeed, 
J  true  that  all  human  laws   must   of  necessity .  be  i^eoperffiQt. 
^ jyl any^  crimes  are  committed  of  whicb  there, cap  ne,%ier  b^  aiMy 
, evidence.     The  only  witnesses  to. the  .perpetra^ipn. of  oth^s 
.  may  dicj.and  leav^.thejir  tale^  untold^    Vigikinfs^^  and  disgciiete, 
^and  flighty  Tnay  prevent;  in  $ome jpiaseSi  the  jK^ibUity  o(  de- 
tection. .  In  others  the  forms  and  niceties,  p^-,  law  mayij^- 
J^i^A  the  means  pf  escape.;  but.al)  these  various  peicgssary  di- 
minutions/rom  the  certaintyt/q^  human  puuisbll>ent»are  tiotjio 
^be  compared  ip  their  generalizing  infltt^pc^*)vith.f|ie.pr(^-^ 
bilities  of  safety  afforded  by  that  peculiar  system  of  injaati<^, 
whiqh  forms,, the   topic    of    this  writer's  unquaiifi^  0ulo- 
,  gium.    It  is  o\vipg  to  the  sevierity  of  our  jawsj  diat 

'  theinjured  through  compassion  wijl  often  fqrbear  to  pioseci^tc; 
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juries' through  compassion  will  sometimes  forget  'their  patlis,  and 
ellfaer^cquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence; 
and  judgefc  through  compas^n  will  respite'  one  hklf 'of.the  con- 
victs^ and  reoommend  them  tcr  royal  m^cy.  Among  so  many 
cbaoQcs.of  escaping,  the  needy  and  "hardened  offender  overlooks 
tfaie  multitude  that  suffer;,  he  boldly  engages  in. Bom^  desperate  . 
at^mpt  to  relieve  hisi  wants  or  supply  his  vices;  and  if  iinex* 
pectedly  the  h^pd  of  juftica  overtakes  bim^he  deems  himself 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  last  ,a.saceifice  to  those  lawa* 
which  long  impunity  had.tapght  him  to  cqfkt^mt^*'  '-»/ 

This  is  not  the  hasty  opinion  of  a  speculative  refdrmer/'but 
tlie  sound  and  unanswerable  conclusion  of  an  English  judge^ 
than  whom  no  man  has  ever  attained  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  our  national  jurisprudence^  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  general  excellence; 
wbo^  commentaries  oti  th^  laws  of  his  country^  the  more 
they  are  examined^  the  mor^i  accurate  arid  instructive  they  will. 
be  found^  and  though  they  are  in  the  hands  ai^d  mouths  of  all, 
have  never  beeiL  duly  appretiated  as  containing  the  niost  use- 
ful practical  suggestion^  for  th^  reformtition  of  those  laws 
where  they  are  most  glaringly  erroneous  and  (Jefective. 

So  much  fw  the  question  of  policy ;  now  for  that  of  jus- 
tice.    The  discretion  vested  in  our  judges  ?s  the  only  ground ' 
on  which  any  pretension  to   the  justice  of  oiir  present  sys- 
tem can  be  at  all  supported.     But  hei-e^e  may  venture  to 
arir,  to  what  purpose  arie  laws  enacted  hut  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  discretion  in  matters  of  political  irtiportance  ?  Are 
not  those*  laws  in  theory  the  most  perfect,  which,  providing 
for  ^e  comprehension  of  every  distmfct  case,  leave  nothing  at 
all  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge?  We  know  that  this  is  in 
practice  impossible.    The  particular  circumstances  of  every 
case  cannot  be  reached  by  any  system  of  laws,  however  various 
and  extensive  ia  jtbeir  operation.     But  it  sounds  rather  strange 
to  bear  imputed,  as  a  ground  of  commendation  in  laws,  that 
very  ingredient  the  absolute  exclusion  of  which  is  essential  to  '' 
their  theoretical  perfection.     If  we  could  be  certain  that  every 
prince  and  magistrate  were  equally  incapable  either  of  vied  or 
error  in  the  administration  of  government,  theh  indeed  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  laws  whateyei:.     But  admit  that 
laws  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  adniit  also  the 
•xpedieocy  of  such  laws  as  shall  be  in  the  fewest  possible  in- 
fttances  liable' to  die  caprice,  or  to  the  discretion,  or  in  any. 
re^p^ct  to  the  modifiication  and  cootroul,  of  thosd  who  are  tiot 
the  masters  of  thejaw,  but  its  servants.  '    '       *^. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  uniformity  in  t1ie,operations< 
•f  a  law  is  essential  to  the  justice  of  its  exeootioii>^tbai  tii^ 
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same  ofifencei  under  the  same  ctrcumstances,  ought  to  meet 
with  the ,  same  measure  of  chastisement.  What  then  '^  th« 
consequence  of  vesting  this  large  discretionary  power  in  the 
judges  ?  Must  it  not,  and  does  it  not  in  fuel,  often  happen^  that' 
one  judge  dooms  to  death,  while  in  an  adjoining  county /at  the 
very  same  time,  another  judge  recommends  to  mercy,  under 
miilar  or,  perhaps^under  more  criminal  circumstances  f  Nay^ 
is  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  same  m^n  so  invariable  a» 
to  render  it  certain  that  he  may  not  sentefice  one  day  to  a  two 
years*  imprisonment  the  very  perscm  whom  he  would  let  off, 
the  ^eait,  at  the  small  price  o4'  a  two  months'  confinement  {— 
That  he  may  refuse  a  re9|>ite  in  the  morning,  and  be  inclined 
to  exeirt  his  fullest  privilege  of  remission  in  the  afternoon  I 

These,  and  similar  arguments,  appeared  so  convincing,  ta 
the  author  of  '^  Thoughts  on  executive  Justice,**  published  ia 
the  year  17B5,*  to  inspire  him  with  an  idea  which  we  should 
stigmatise  with  the  terms  of  strange,  extravagant,  and  incre-> 
dible,  had  it  not  for  the  time  actually  produced  considerable 
sensation,  even  among  those  principally  concismed  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  our  penal  laws.  To  remedy  the  obvious  ill 
consequences  of  uncertaii^ty  in  the  execution  of  laws,  he  pro- 
poses  to  divest  the  judges  of  their  discretionary  power,  leaving 
the  laws  as  they  are,  or  even  increasing  the  number  and  ex* 
tent  of  those  which  denounce  the  punishment  of  death  against 
<>ffenders«  By  this  phn  he  persuades  himself  that  the  number 
not  only  of  outrages  committed,  but  ^f  capital  punishments, 
also,  would  eventually^  nay,  almost  instantaneously  be  dimi- 
nishedi  and  the  world  at  last  be  purified  from  the  contagionof 
all  those  offences  which  the  law  thinks  proper  to  distinguish 
from  otlier  offences  by  the  name  of  '<  Crimes.''^ 


*  The  fiibiUnc«  of  this  sopbUUcal  traist  if  ako  rc^riate4  in  Mr.  Monte* 
gu^s  book,  MS  veil  as  of  another  which  was  soon  afterwards  published  i&  an* 
swer  to  it.    Tb«  latter  is  a  very  able  and  satiafactory  performance. 

f  Varillas^  the  moftunphilosopbical  writer  that  erer  pre  tended  to  thecha- 
mcter  of  an  historian,  eulogizing  the  severe  axikainistratioa  of  Charles  Count 
•fCharolois,  governor  of  Holland  under  his  father  Philip  the  Good»  saysr 
*  Les  grant  cbemins  da  la  HoUaude  etoient  bideux  par  la  mnltttude  des  sup* 
pliciez  qae  Ton  y  exposoit,  parce  qu*on  n*y  laissoitfaire  impon^ment  aucune . 
injure  'k  pfsrsonne,  et  chacun  pouvoit  alter  sans  orainte  ou  il  lui  ptaTsbit  et 
emporter  ses  bieps  avec  lui.'  This  is  as  if  we  should  say,  ten  thousand  per« 
sons  suffered  for  the  crime  pf  rebellion  under  the  reign  of  Heurjr  tb« 
Fourth^  and  ther^ort  no  reign  Was  ever  so  undisturbed  by  rebels,  or,  tbfk 
jOorps^  of  Abershttw  was  suspended  in  chains  upon  Wimbledon  Cobimon  ; 
■Q  that  all  men  frayelied  from  Richmond  to  LondM  without  fear  of  btgh-^wa^ 
robbery.  Compare  this  passage  with  that  already  quoted  f rom.  Shr  Tbom«a 
More,  and  it  will  only  serve  to  prove  that  in  all  ages  and  cauatries  where 
lie  Axp«nment  of  undistinguishini;  severity  kM  bee4  tri^,  U  b3&  been  fiuad 
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To  evince  the  futility  of  reasoning  like  diis^  it  seems  alniosl 
Mperfluous  to  bave  recoufde  to  argument,  since  it  is  sufiicient* 
ly  overset  by  the  irresiHtible  evideuce  of  facts.  The  experi- 
ment suggested  has  actually  been  tried,  and  the  result  of  the 
trial  is  quite  decisive  as  to  its  expediency.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eigbthy  the  discretion  now  reposed  in  the  judges 
was,  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogeilier,  uuknowni  andexecu* 
tion  followed  conviction  with  as  much  certainty  as  this  writer 
could  possibly  desire.  Yet  at  tliat  period,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  'Men  wera 
hanged  so  fast  that  there  were  sometimes  more  than  twenty 
on  a  gibbet/  The  author  of  the  <  Thoughts*  would  doubtless 
join  in  die  wonder  expressed  by  the  English  lawyer,  *  that 
since  so  few  escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thie%*e.H  left.'  ^ 
The  truly  just  and  philosophical  reason  assigned  by  the  vener- 
able chancellor  of  England  might  alone  have  faited  to  con- 
vince him;  but  when  coupled  ^ith  the  evidence*  of  succes- 
sive ages,  which  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  undue  seve* 
rity  of  a  punishment^  is  the  surest  met)iod  to  render  it  ine£fec«' 
tual,  it  must  ultimately  persuade  the  most  prejudiced  theorist 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice*  Tlie  unanswerable , 
result  of  this  evidence  is,  that  to  carry  the  existing  laws  into* 
effect  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  increase;  instead  of 
ifimihislMQgy  the  number  of  offenders,  and  that  in  a  most  ra« 
pid  progression.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  I1ie  discretion 
Vested  in  the  judges  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal,  chance  . 
of  escape  to  the  criminal.  The  unwillingness  to  prosecute  qa 
the  part  of  the  communi^,  apd  to  convict  on  die  part  of  (ihe 
jur4^,  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  readiness  of  the  iudge  to  par« 
don  when  convicted.  While  the  judge  retains  his  remitthi<; 
power,  this  hesitation  on  the  pait  of  the  commuuity  and  of  the* 
jury  will  be  much  less  operative  tbaa  if  that  power  were  rt:- 
moved.  For  now,  unwilling  as  a  man  may  be  to  bring  a  fel- 
low<*creature  to  his  trial  of  life  and  death  for  an  offence  eri- 
dentiy  disproportioned  to  the  punishment,  that  unwiUingness  is 
to  a  great  degree  removed  by  the  belief  that,  even  if  convicted,, 
the  jculprit  will  not  ultimately  suffer  the  punishment  which  the 
law  inflicts.  THke  awaythe  discretionary  power,  and  you  will 
then  see  ^he  real  consequeiu^es  of  disproportionate  laws.  AH 
the  mii^r  offeiices  which  the  law  subjects  tp  the  penalty  of 
fjealbi  and  i^uny  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  nature  al^o,  if  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  or  properties  of  humane  and  mer* 
cif^l. men.  Will  pass  unpunished  altogether;  while  tl\e  gal- 
lows will  groan  with  the  weight,  not  of  those'  the.  aggravate^ 
na^ce  of  whose  crimes  calls.for  the  severest  measure  of  jus-, 
tice^  but  of  thuse  who,  be  the  nuture  of  ih^ir  pffen^ejj  >vhat  h 
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iiifi;f,  have  bfTendedagaiilit  the  unfeeling^  and  viw^tiv^  part  of  ' 
mankind;     And'tbus  a  bl(^iJody  sacrifice  will  be  offered  up;  not 
to  jiistice,  biit  to  the  demons  of  Vevenge,  avarice,  and  oppres« 
sion.  ' 

The  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  pensil  code  seems  mm,  then, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  proposition.  iTfae  existing 
lawsMvoaM,  without -the  discretionary  power  Vested  in  the 
judges,  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect  proposed  by  their 
enactment.  Retaining  the  discretionary  power,  they  are  still 
inadequate  to  that  effect.  The  laws  must  therefore  be  'altered^ 
in  order  to  render  them  effectual;  ^ 

It  is  equally  evident  from  all  which  has  gone  before,  that 
this  alteration  must  hot  be  an  incomplete  and  partial  modified-  . 
tion,  but  a  reform  of  the  whole  system,  whether  it  be  efi^cted 
alb  at  once,  or  by  gradual  and  hard -wrung  concessions. 

It  is  also  equaHy  evident,  that  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  reform  is  to  proceed,  must  be  thedoctrme  of  a  proportion 
between  crimes  and  punishments «-  -When  once  meti  are 
btought  to  d  just  setose  of- the  necessity  of  reform,  then  will 
arise  a  variety  of  considerations  as  to  the  measures  most  ex- 
pedient for  rendering  it  effeotual.  But  those  wh^  have  the 
good  of  their  country  at  l^art'shcmid  not,  and^  we  trust  will 
not,  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  and  complication  of  the 
task  they  have  undertaken,  from  pursuing  its  accomplishment 
with  unremitting  zeal  and  etoergy.  We  most  heartily  unite 
with  the  author  of '  Charaotert  of  fhe  late  Charles  James  Pox/ 
in  the  wish  that  this  reform  'might  be  accomplished  at  onc^, 
b^  the  aboKtidn  of  the  existing  code,  and  the  instantaneous 
substitution  of  a  neWgne,' founded  on  the  philosophical  prm- 
ciple  which  we  have  just  established,  and  previously  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  all  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  in 
the  nation.  But,  persuaded  as  we  are;  that  from  the  passions  . 
and  prejudices,  the  apathy  and  ignorance  t»f  men,  there  would 
arise  in  the  present  state  of  society  so  many  insuperable  ob-  ' 
stacles  to  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  idea,  \Ve  cbntenti- 
plate,  with  a  qiore- chaistize'd  pleasure  perhaps,  but  still  with 
much  greater  confidence  of  ultimate  success,  the  gradual  and* 
cautious  advances  towards  reform  v^hich  aire  now  making  in 
the  legislative  assem'bly  of  the  nation,  by  those  whom  we  <^aii- 
not  but  believe  to  be  impressed  with  the  same  s^nse  as  our- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  much  more  ext^a^ive  and  g&ikrnl 
alterations.'  ^  ' 

The  temperate  and  steady  adv6cates  'of  reform  should'al- 
i^ays  bear  ii)  mipd  the  progress  of  that  great,  ni^are,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade — through  what  dangers  -and  dilF- 
ficulties,  apparently  insurmountable,  its  patrons  were  obliged' 
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ifi  it9  £r0t  infancy  to  struggle^-^ow  niudh  was  said,  ai)d.  bov/ 
Utile  doue^  for  years  following  years  from  tbe  first  proposal 
of  ity  towards  its  ultimate  accomplishment — ^hoW  concessions 
were  extorted,  drop  by  drop,  from  tlie  hard  bowels  of  self-^ 
interest  and  a?arice-~-how,  session  after  session,  the  foundations 
of  that  iniquitous- system  were  gradually  sapped  and  weakened 
"—till  at  last  the  whole  detestaUe  fabric  fell  to  the  ground,  at 
a  tinie  when  the  minds  of  men  were  so  prepared  for  the  event, 
tltat  the  final,  crash  of  its  downfall  produced  a  much  slighter 
generaVsensation  than  accompanied  every  preliminary  attack 
upon  its  existence.  ' ' 

Oor  views  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  previous  ques^^ 
lion,  which  must  first  be  sifted  and  understood  thoroughly, 
before  any  plan  of  extensive  practical  improvement  can  be  • 
brought  forward  with  the  prospect^  of  success.  We  cannot 
conclude  this  article  wiUiout  remarking,  that  the  pronmlgatioa 
of  penal  statutes  is  a  measure  which  deserves  the  most  serious 
attention.  ,  Several  imaginary  difiiculties  and  inconsistencies 
have  indeed  been  mentioned  as  impediments  to  this  proposed 
promulgatim.  But  we  would  ask,  supposing  it  were  provided 
that  each .  new  penal  act  of  the  legislature  shall  in  future^ 
immediately  on  the  terHiiaation  of  every  session,  be  affixed  ia 
the  most  conspicuous  place  of  every  market-town  in  die  kiQ|(- 
dom ;  Or  tliat  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  magistrates  of  certaia 
districts  throughout  the  country  to  read  them  publicly  to  the 
people;  or  that  the  same  duty  be  imposed  on  the  clergymaa 
of  every  parish  during  so  many  successive  Sundays,  after 
morning  service  tbroti^hout  the  year ;  where,  in  the  name  of- 
justice,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  execution  any 
of  these  imagined  ordinances ;  or^  (to  render  the  scheme  vet  . 
more  effectual)  all  of  tbes  conjointly  i  Our  penal  statu^, 
numerous  aa  they  are,  do  not  amount  to  so  alarming  a  ttuo^ber 
in  every  session  as  to  produce. ai\y  great  inconvenience  in  suck 
a  plan  upon  that  score ;  and  if  *'  a  poacher"  should  happen  to 
bo:mstructed  byi  it  in  the  penalties  incurred  by  ^'  a  delinquent 
in  matters  of  public  account  ;*'  or  a  public  accountant  be  taught 
the  consequences  to  result  from  **  the  wiring  of  hares,*^  although 
vie  allow,  that  the.  information  so  acquired  will  in  botli  cases 
be  probably  superfluous,  we  cannot  think  that  the  possibility 
of  a  little  superfluous  knowledge  is  such  a  mischief,  as  to  out^ 
weigh  the  great  positive  good  which  must  arise  from  giving  to 
all  men  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  law  so  far  as  it  respects 
tliemselves.  .       >  " 

^  Wt  must  now  close  our  remarks  on. a  subject,  the  import*^ 
ance  of  which  has  induced  us  to  make  this  article  an  excef^ion 
to  our  general  rule  of  cciticim^  and  to  w>rilft  aa  e»say  rather 
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thao  a  re^iew^  siftterely  f^j^idng^  if  wlMt  v9^  lifiiw  ^riltMl  m^ 
inAtieiice  a  single  rniprejnciked  and  ifitelligeill  reader.  t<y  pursue 
the  inquiry  which  it  is  intended  to  promote,  Mr:  MoQlagti'» 
kook  18  only,  as  it  professes  to  be^  ti  seleeiion  ffom  the  writif^t 
df  others.  Som^  important  publiefttions  on  lh«  same  mxhjett 
have'  not  been  noticed  b^  him ;  others  bare  -been,  too'  liftia 
ased.  Nevertheless^  there  seem  to  be  few  af^ti«ilieiKs  of  lesid* 
ing  previous  importimee  tbaft  ate  not  fiiHy  digested,  afld  «v«ii 
exhausted,  in  some  of  the  various  extracts  whidi  it  eoMahiSy 
and  therefore  our  recomtnendatton  of  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
V  uninformed  reader,  is  strong  and  unqualified. 
'  <It  was  published/  as  Mr.  M.  iniporms  i^  in  ashforland 
sensible  preface,  *  at  the  request  of  a  society,  whose*  olgect  ia 
Ae  diffusion  of  knowledge,  respeetii^tfae  punishiieflit  of  death 
and  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline;'  and  we  af e  sub* 
sequently  aihreriized  that  <  any  references  or  eommimication» 
on  the  subject  will  be  thankfu%  recetred,  dirceted  to  I.  Lanw 
easter.  Borough  Road.'  Mr.  M.  onghe,  how«?cry  for  |;eneral 
information,  to  have  enplained  more  at  lafge  the  tailiiye  and 
enili  of  this  institution^  which  are  probably  ktiown  til^few. 

With  the  eamphatic  address  of  ^r  EdwsardOdke  to  Acr 
Naders  of  hi»  second  Institute,  whidi  Mr;  M.  Iiai»  t4ty»  aplljr 
chosen  fot  the  windtng-Op  of  hb  own  pi^faei^^  we  aludtalst> 
eonchde  the  present  article.  After  glancing  at  the  indabitaUe 
In-incipfte  that  all  true  justice  is  merely  pteveoiive,  the  veae* 
ifebte  lawyer  thus  proceeds^- 

*  But  the  coittideration  6f  that  preventing  jnstict  wer^ 
worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  in  the  mean  tiafte, 
expert  and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  lie  smne,  as  the 
teict  saith^  Ut  bineditat  ets  Dormnm,^  Blessed  sball  he  be 
that  layetfi  the  first  stone  of  ihetMnlding,  more  blessed  that 
proceeds  iA  it>  most  of  all  that  limsheth  it,,  to  Ae  glosy  of 
Gfyd,  and  the  4io«k>ttr  of  ot^  king  and  natiioii.' 

•^  .  :»•  ...  .  ,..'...:  '  '/■'-•'■ 

-^' —   i        I  \\  [j-      -'    -  -^    .:..  -^ W-.    n   -^..  ■    ^  .^^,^^_^^^-^-^.^ 

.      \    •      •.•        ,   '.    '  .    ..       .^    •       .   1    . 

Art.  VL— Jf  JJetier  m'ike  Cremtes  t^nd  Di^^^thm  tf 
the  Ffench  Government;  including  a  Viem^  ihe  Tar-^ 
ation  of  the  French  Empire.  By  an  Afntriean  Im^ehf. 
returned  from  Europe.    Londo^,  'Lof^^n^'lSlCK  pp* 

THE  principal  object  of  the  present  work  appeam  Ukim  to. 
deter  die  Ametrioans  fnoman  aUiancwwidiSmnce,  bgi  at  picture 
of  Fueneh  desptHism'.  This  jidaaoaitioii^qes  melt alanai,t<>be^ 
either  tiQteasaiuiUa  ^  supesfluMs.    Ever  since  the  eslmUisI^^ 
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,ji|eft  of  Am«ric«a  indeptii^iKst,.  tbec^ihtt  been  a  ppiKoful 
Fr9iwb  faction  ^  tl^  Ui^iled  States,  or  a  party,  whose  olyect 
it  has  beea  to  promote  the  interest  of  France  at  the.^j^peouve 
of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  revolution,  whici)  cauj^d 
a  sensfttiou  like  that  of  an  electric  shock  in  this  couutryj  was 
.visibly  felt  in  America.  It  operatiad  very  powerfully  on  tUe 
tsympadiies  of  the  popular  mind  in  the  United  States ;  ajaid 
in  propoftioi^  as  it  created  a  pjredilectioa  for  France,  it  tended 
JloaMierate  an  increased  aninipsity^t^iwards  this  country.  Th(& 
different  revolutionaiy  goyemfie^its  }n  C^rwe  baye  ae^lous^y 
laboured,  through  the  medium  of -tlnsir  ministers  and  eaussa* 
rieaio  the  United  States,  to  promote  a  rupture  between  Amo- 
rica  and  Great  Britain.  Fraace,  as  if  relying.on  the  strength 
.of  her  interest  with  the  populate  of  Americn^,  has  at  timei 
.treated  the  government  of  that  country  lyith  a  d^ree  of  in* 
jultand  of  arrogance,  which  has  hardiy  ever  b^a  shewn  eTen 
by.  a:  superior  potentate  to  one  of  his  crouching,  vtmak^-* 
JoJaet  of  ofur  readers  will  recollect  the  coajtemptttoua  cmduct 
of  the  Frexiph  ambassador^  M.Genet^  towards,  the  const!-* 
tuted  authorities  in  America.  Tbe^moderatiouof.WashiiiigUm 
and  of  Adaw  vvicdi  the  more  eitHghtened  part  of  the  men  ef 
INToperty  in  thai  copitiy,  preserved  it  from  a  desolatii^  waft 
or  from  the  horroj^s  of  a  second  and  more  demoemtie  revob* 
.Itttion. 

Wbep  BuoQutarte  deposed  the  directory^  and  usvKMd  tbe 
sovereignty  of  France,  his  conduct  towards  the  Umted  States 
.waj»  characterised,  by  the  same  spirit,  and  impelled  by  the  same 
.denims  as  that  of  ius  predecessors.  He  endeavoured  to  con* 
.troiiT  and  intimidate  the  government  of  the  country  by  aseans 
.of  a  facttooy  either  in  his  pay,  or  at  least  under  his  influence. 
And  if  America  have  not  been  hitherto  precipitated  into  a 
IKT^.  with  this  country,  the  effect  has  been  owing  less  to  the 
want  of  meaace  and  intrigue  'on  the  part  of  France,  or  of 
inclination  on  die  part  of  a  noisy  and  tumultuous  piurty  in 
JiamicM,  &an  of  a  prudent  sense  of  weakness  in  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  expense  of  a  contest  with  this  coun<- 
try,  or  to  encounter  Uie  tremendous  hostility  of  the  British 
•marine. 

It  is  not  a  Uttle  lemarkable  that,  while  the  American  govern- 
ment seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  crouclied  with  servile 
complaisance  beneath  the  most  domineering  pretensions  of  the 
French  emperor,  they  have  uniformly  exhibited  the  most  pe- 
fftelant  andswaggerii^  demeanour,  when  any  conciliatory  over-* 
tiiren  have  been  nmde  by  thb  country.  But  this  bhistering 
rfioknce  of  their  popuiace  and  their  couneib  appears  lo  have 
teeen  .o^y  one  indication  of  dieir  weakness  and  thehr  cow* 

Ta 
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ntfice.  We  by  no  ififeans  p^teiid  to  jastiPf  some  pi|rte  6f  tfi% 
conduct  of  tbc  Englisli  government  toward^  the  United  ^tates^ 
btit  when,  we  compare  it  with  diat  of  the  French  durifigthe 
'^me  period,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  appears  a  bright 
specimen  of  political  fnodi^ratiot].  When  at  the  same  time 
frc  contrast  the  different  liiies  of  conduct  which  have  been  pur- 
;  Sited'  bj  the  United  Slates  towards  ibis  country  and  towards 
'France  ;  when  we  eonsitjer  die  outrageous  calnmnies  which 
kave  been  vented  against  Great  Britau),  and  the  obse^uioti* 
pusiBanimity  which  has  beeil  diown  to  France,  we  cannot  but 
condemn  both  the  people  ind  the  go  vemmeot  of  the  Americait 
republic.  In  the  prefent  long  and  arduous  conflict  between 
*tbis  country  and  revolutionary  I^rance,  there  has  for  the  morf 
•part  appeared  a  very  partial  leaning  towards  France  in  the 
popular  opinions  and  pdiitical  measttres  of  the  United  States. 
The  peoplc'of  the  United  States,  who  ar^  snfiieiently  quick* 
lighted  in  their  views  of  individual  enM^uitierit,  have  in  this 
in^adnee strarrq^ely  mistaken  the  true  direction  of  theirnati<>nal 
interest.  The  triumph  of  Great  Britain  over  the  towering 
andndoii  of  Buonaparte,  ou^lit  to  be  the  patriotic  prayer  ctf 
every  inhabitant  .of  the  United  States  who  wishes-  for  the. 
indep^dence  of  bis  country.  For,  if  Great  Britain  should 
be  ultimately  compelled  to  succumb  beneath  tbe  ascendant 
destiny  of  Napoleon,  the  liberties  of  America  would  bespoa 
'either  jinmhilatedy  or  forced  baek^  like  the  Indians  of  old  by 
<the  new  seltlers^into  the  western  wilds.  ^  The  British  marin^^ 
little  as  tbe  turbulent  leaders  of  the  Gallic  faction  in  Americ«i 
may  think,  is  the  only  real  barrier  between  thein  and  the  con^ 
querinj^  eagles  of  the  French  emperor.  Even  the  broad  A^ 
Jantic' itself  would  present  but  few  obstacles  to  Napoleon^ 
lust  of  subjugatiot);  if  the  British  navy  were  not  placed  iWfais 
way.  Weje  tbe  navy  of  Britain  ever  unfortunately  reifd^ed 
'inferiQr  to  that  of  France,  fiuonaparte  -would  not  be  *k>n^er^ 
he  sen^  bis  legions  to  reduce  the  northern  and  southern  eountries 
of  tbe  new  world.  I'he  mind  of  this  singular  personage  is- 
of  that  d€S^t>tic  quality,  that  he  could  not  emhtire  the'cbnsci* 
ousness  of  ^  spark  of  liberty  or  >  indepetid^tce  in  either  he- 
misphere which  his  mercenaries  could  extinguish*  It  is  tbie 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  that  unrivalled  superiority  on4he 
seas,  which  is  ^o  much  the  theme  of  Gallic  invective;  whieK 
is,  at  present,  the  only  safeguard  of  the  western  wdflcifrom 
the  gripe  of  France.  ■ 

We  think  then  that  the  present  writer  deserves  some  eredit, 
at  least,  for  his  endeavour  to  dispei  the  perilous  delusioD*  of 
hki  countrymen  respecting  the  real  desigi^  qf  France^  toeiepoife^ 
ihe^'cal  projects  whteb  occupy  theanifbitious  miiidiE>f  Bilote^^ 
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|)iifl»;aiid  t&  imprets  idiem  \fddi  an  a^MTul  xLEek^<aiid  a4ively  tib*-  i 
iiKttranci^of  tfae  hideofaityriinny  whiofaiU^«Xfli-cise9  in  France, ! 
aAdiinl^efHrjr  legion  !whidi  is  subjected  tcnbiiarbitrary  I'i'ill.    :  > 
'ifiimibd  nas  long  cbensbed  iheprojeetof^UiQiversal  doini* 
fiiM.  ^liOttisSdfe  X[V«  in  the  seventeenth  cemdry^  was  inflamed  * 
fiMi^flm  (lestre'.M  mudi  as  Buonaparte  ,tii  the  iiineteenth ;  nor . 
4)(]«[|"lie'b|^^  to  hav^  ^b^n  mcM;e  restrained  liy  ioy  sense  of . 
jiL^^  dr^of  huibanitj^/ta  the  pursuitc  But  the  means  which ! 
iSoifl  fttafe^seci  «l  •dnftrtng  his  unprincipled.' pr({)ect^iip»;: 
|)^ii^itnI4ite:  wi^mtktn  dioae  of  >JKIlipoteon  ;/;^d  Uie  star  off 
W)iMtin?'wa0iia0n6tdoiidedl»^  dbn^se  atoiir^es  than  that  ( 
of'tb«  Clbraican!  bas  iuthettlo  b«eif.v  The  spirit  of  lawleaSit 
^kimsnatiotei^iob  wsf  festered  in  tfae/cahhi^Qf  Louis  XIV* 
faasTtoanffittfaftMyiCinniniitieclto  At^nH  hiamicQessors,  eaehr 
<rfi«vlionik']l08fte«»ecbiie  w31  rather  dhan  ihe  capacity  to  pco^, 
it#<xi^  tii^designa^-ttlfclheirc^olntidn  gave  birth  to^a  new  ordeK. 
ofKthiiigs/ ani^prodnce^men  at^ambiti^ua.as^any  in  the  lin«rj 
of  Ga^^'^wtiile  tfafe 'power. ^fesotxicingt their  designs  wasi 
laereaM'  soqi'  hmrfresUbMrAy  ArKaonrces.  which  the  rcorohi^i 
tion  put  in  their  t>owbiviafd>lsrEtl&e/UiiMl  pasMw.^f  tbeinnl^/ 
titude^wdiidh^fned  itit9itheich«itndiMr  militsiryenthuaiash, 
faatt&i  {tadoced  aft  aggnegale/oftn|itkmai/arc)e^;!(vtnch.ni 
att>  thei^etfohaj'ctf  fovQier.^  calovktisicioL  Th^'t«omimtfee^^> 
poUicn^ailty  jnd'  thet-darecitotijrimadfiia;  tremendous  use ^t  * 
^  tbis*pb^er$  ttsii  wMi  theiift/  it  fira»;ititluir  exercisedi  ini  epber* 
iiief|il  iimvi^eiidiai^^tik/'  dcttaUe  .cotsqnest     Bui  Bttonajj>arte) 
eird^Msf-all  Us  vevtildtiottarf  ^edecessors,  ifi(di«ap(riicMion: 
of:  tilflttoinstrAinenftt  oft  deatruction!  which,  were  forged  oo  the* 
mighty  anvil  of  the  revolution.    The  plans,  of  Buonaparte  are^ 
better  Jo«iioeivedj>iiraref  matnr^y  d%e$jted»  and  more  vigbr* 
<lilsljr  ^decHted  thafavthasQ  of  r.the  pisrsons  who  previously^ 
ewaycritfaesceptt-eolre^luflonaryfrao^.  ,  All  diathcdoes^f 
fl>dQiie>iqBia'^faaQi;«   ^^m^^«flf^'m  e<v  actiMfnade  upof  a^ 
grfeartnlffiiber  of  fbtrli)  Iwt  Ahe  aiAiceediilg  is-^seldora  disclbsed? 
liU^befiHiaoua  dds«ri  has  l>(m  aomnpfobed.    Theiioal 
ob|eetiiii£(4iiiih  kboun^/ftermbiiHale'dplft  of  bis  ambitious. 
9icheni^:din  .hacdiy  bdwistld^,  but  the. progressive  detaifesV 
the  f hiftiag^sc^aes  of  tbt  gmat  bragedyri|re  involved  .tii  a  mysHf 
lerioasobBairitjr'm4ikh;iacrislijH»  appre^^        whiieit  tend» 
la  elude  the  efforts  of  cMptcraction.    In.  the.  gradual  devew 
lenient  of >h]t||ilans^  h^  afbpteara  to  beihe  8<^  depository  . 
of  his  ows^«ecrdts ;  nor  18  ii  prdbable  that  even  his  most 
i«ttRiate)CoupaQUQrt  kofow  Avhat  lie  (means  next  to  d%  before; 
thfe  *ttinbi:ini8^ardMedt4^  it  -to.  be  .:done.'    As  DemoBthenea 
ioM  0f  ^hUipjiiB  j^^s0s«ea  grenl  aidk^nti«es  over  bia,  etvioiieft 
jftlh^enluviiiili^  Af  ^dkbe^  wbi^h  i»^fr«l 
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in  the  «um  imfindiiali  ^  Urnvmal  danumoo,  Ixilh  fay.  sea  mi  ^ 
laiKi,  ia  evidently  kit^sllitDate  aim ;  thougbwft  cannot  precise^ 
ditine  the  mod«  of  aoeotni^ltsliing  it,  ivbicfa  be  has  R«  dwdbt^. 
often remlved iH' the daric^recesseic olUi qwq mind^    Xowiirds 
thedannimonof  thesees^'belia»U&erto  /ortiiiiatdy:OiflJe  hut  - 
littla  progress:;  but  tcwratds  cfae'dbninitteii  ^  ikb.kfiA,  'M^t 
least  as  niiwii  of  it  as  is  coii>|»reliend«d  in  the  mapoCiEiitopa^^ 
hd'^hacr  Mkanced,  and  is.  stiU: advancing  %  long  rami  <^^iM['. 
8t«id08.    Ail  ibe^dcra^f awirnoieflAabi  the  Eupopaail  iio£ 
titientseafDeidier.  kiHe^  heidt%  bixxv,  or  Itfttaiiig  tft.thar!MiLc| 
Haikespd  gok^idrtli  iii^tiMbpridb^of  Usi^lraagdi^  cooqaai^  i 
and  to*  coaqoar^    Atid  wha^ ^reBdeis.  bis*  viciancavlbB  sdoi  a  > 
tairibie^  is,  ^eifegaisHtyst^  .\iibicb4i^  favsoasifor  iba^aaciitt* 
rity  tof  biiiconqiiesaiasiie  ^pibccedsaiiUfaovgh^bis  iaa  tlMMWttani 
of  «f|te^prbe,ifriB  net  ooaof  aam^^.  ?iiOa.iaidei!l^kaa*iiM»r<a> 
dMV  almost  atiyialiibitiecKS  abiirfka»daibditi>,aoficaii9aibefoi>ai? 
.  biit^itfl^diesaiiietifBOp'hainiglactstiio^airahi^ 
tamui  tav^rses, '  ia>  pbssibla ^niaana  ^wl|i(dHi:aii .  ^viM  tha^^ 
neotetMHi,^  #bicbi  itiq^t  staMeali^  ijilrditwi^ilML  mighty  fttbrio: 
wMaktfai#Ua89fflN«iHa)iNl^}^Uff^dS9raQttbe^4^      ni  j  .(  ,. 
.(Q^lsa  l^fiqu!?s(»<:0f  Na^potamarainotcstswd  anddds^ 
tMgMarrpam  ^ist  ^ystaiii ;  ^thay^Ara  hUT^ataly/  eonhaclpd  tbn' 
dkie  m4iP|bBJdtl|ii->  andthsvireino  stnonar  imacla  thsil^tfaaa^aiai 
3tensU}ed'iik:"anioi^teflitffor4hi»r^fi^^  vilfnbe  iiteeir 

e^aiil^impimlifg^aHiEfaroDerinicbaindj  dtkm  liaU  V9M.xhp^> 
cUm\y  ttmkrHtd  withanfmier,  abd;lheiidK)k:iliil|^e«rBdq^i 
to^Mhar^  aelJiili))^  with  so  itittok  fmeiiUit'  jo  «iib<ib;  as^ihat 
Aa  aevdml  jpartsr  will',  wa  feaf)  eoliem  tootfUmigify  togedfesto  tQ> 

*  :^«&  aggrandiaeoMat  ^  'Ofie  iiiaH>/  prQc«e(Ung\iitsiio]t  a>s»t 
g|ilar'aad;praeoii6eiladi8cheaaa|  mayixvcfU  be  an.^b^ct  af* 
horror  and  alamn,  not  only  to  Europe  hat  to  Amcte<lai  not 
iHiIy  fq^tfaa  aaamvdYj^  b#  Great  l^itaiii^lbut  ta'  ^  rc|athlie  of 
Ai»  Pifited  SUtes^  'Fwmi  tbs  perM  c»f^d^  refenmitiDii  lo' 
tlwof  die  Ffcndiiaafadtttias^  M4ai  b^beeB.oalkditba^&a^ 
ihM»^<afpocB7dr,tpr«aeiTad'.eoropafrow 
THb  fbftbraottamte^,  a(i  tfia  auxibllaiiiafc  Bia«^ 
iifii^aiiiii  extent,  in^topubliati^iindMaoiHreas^jw^^jttttjpM^ 
senrad  m  soma>  AefgneM  ei^tn^rivm  bfHbaiiinHiioakrjean* 
lousies;  aiUa  coitimon  desirai  toipwretit  tha  •decided  pM||oa<* 
dierancebf  asy  sii^fe  po^^r.'  'Phiis^<th0'iBdfpaiidaacaioft(Mi 
veadDenfiHates  was  ptesenred  by  a  sairt  af  .loatteaai|netamoagv 
sti  dia  laati  tor/  by^ai  eotovi^uMfi'tn  thai  ia(r8e»«poiaefS.wlMii 
migbit^dieposed  to  Baak^thaaltenipt;  AiatitaauUMt  Jia 
afepted  vritbaatab^dalairatiftrt  aewtaticag<  dibi^tdiH|^)aiitossi 
1§r  liae^iiiiaetMra  m tba-  Md^  of  j^bji^ln  Mnem^'^  .Tbi» 
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€^  ike  G^isjfflhB  Treitc4  GMerkmkt,      di?9 

mf9Um,  Hrliich,  'w^-  HriioM^  iwas  certiiidy  &vouj«ble  ti^ 
'the  indepeiftleinoe  ^  tifftkiiM,  fm  coofttitHtecl  iisort  of  ptibliii 
lav,'  th^   pfiiieipUl  of   nvhioh  '  ttra  Affereat .  goveminei^ 
seemd  iis$|ieetii4]y*^ti»'ii«1tfiowfe  tbe 

disme«iNirmfOt;<>(  Poland^  <b]r  ihe  unpciitppfaid'jiiactioii  of 
tk-eie  great  poinerii ;  ^iKfbile  ike  olber  states  of  JGaio{)e  avboaa 
duty  it  l^asfto  presecva  the  iodqieodeiice  of  .avefy^lMrt  of.thc 
gneai  tronfodelrsey  «f  inimi8,«cqpiksc8d.wiib<(i.oeoiiaal  ii^ 
feytbce  m  dieta6iiiioiissp(9bi(ibfi..  TJio  exaaipieiOf^dttto>yintf 
Mi'infepfsideot  stale,  iiiefely.i>eaBii9a  k  was^UMtiMak  t6  ««« 
Ifae  nAtrnki  ^bmk '  vHis •  let  .fagr  lii^  reffdan  '^aamrnm^mtt'vi 
Bertin^^lf  Viawa^eod  St<  Pbiarabw^ii;  iMvec^ed^iiiot^t^jrilli 
a-9eryiiefhaii4tbiit'ivith  argieat^'itiistiv-e^fj.ortpbal<]iariQg^iM|r 
llie'fdt(enu)r»>vf  ifaftehiliiMiiarfi  Sranee.'  -  if^t^.otUli'iiiofit 
»t^g!MAn^gMN«f'nm«M^^lh^  hol^'liegKtir tkle  praobte,  iwetiieiiani 
An^aMitt  the  Hrqnck-tefvdlutioniiits HifovM ^faoiwe  «aLbibilM»i 
iitt(^tt«M  dM&dcme 'liKiDakiiif^itbc  mtt6ntpt.i<)a3u«  oats  offi 
fMMe  fMfliidito^iislifyy dr  JrtiiiHUft toipattitttd  sitttUarajwairoA 
of  ihwltss:  iigglMsMnib  It/iaiiiff  flOfliaddtg^  10 '««» 

lkict,/iUal>n^'9tn»dioas^«i0iatkHi  «fi  IMish<:id4i|lbodduM  to 
tbe'^unbo-yiAjiistriai^  aod  ,^IM 

the  principal  causes,  wfaidumRhmd'^tiieiii  'w^^^mA  in  dM 
Mbsstpifait^  sifQlgto  ^iMi'^&iiridfH^^rfiad.Pohndv  tm  o# 
IteinyfcinaaaAAfHai  tba  fliattioy<>iMrtfa»ia,»  beap  <iii0itwd  m  faibt 
hbefftiea9^d^ifl4e|»€&depdcey4l»  iKoqrta^^  VittHiil^ 

Hud  of  SU  Petersburgh  would  hsve  alvrajs  had  a  useful  allj 


ttWg  de^l^tted'tt^  prihclbles  6f  jus^ean^Sum^ni^^^ 
p,e  fowdKjnjg  .dynasty  of  Ka(Md^^m^st^soolM|^ 
f«c|thehoo  .,  «         ,     .        r 

\;'4igir^m(p  t^  mighljr.prepiaQdeimce  of  Eiwice  over  tbi 
ffpatra|rQI(tioii^.<dt£urc^se«flis  o^  pteroMfeiieQi 

itkfip|Maff»af  solid  M)ik,aiid  ^matrocted  by  a  skilfiti  drckifect  $ 
bwl^'atill  ;^i»  aftlisfc  aefer  for^  tkkt  kn  evei^ed  tm  ^<i  Miiidy 
basitf  of  iigiistioe  and  ofrpreasioii ;  and  th6«igh  it  tliay  thi| 
Mdmeliff  lift  its  tfsrfiil  height  to  the  (S^ies,  it  may  the  tiekt  H 
#HimM«df  iflld'atOMs;  and  tainsh  fike  «  dream.  , 

'  it'MdtftfmMied  be  eonfessed  that  the  tremendous  exteusioo 
^^^(k^JmtXkp^ower  h^  tiot  be^  so  much  owing  to  chance 
ik  WW  (iitii^efaf^'  scheme  of  action  long  cfaerisfaedi  sleadily 
||uri6a€;d,  ao(l  ftt  last  favoured  io  iu  execution  by  the  comipe 
imd.  inibs^ri^  slat^.Qf^theoidgo^mnieiits,  and  the  dmost 
!^/IFatit.#:r4bU  W^^  ift  Urn  ofcineto  of 
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Europe.  The  oeiy  proHtfle  o)>porttini^s  wfabN  llave^been 
lately  offered  of  checking  the  aggpnmitfeeinent  <tf  Franee^  have 
been  in  the  Tjrol  arid  in  Spain/' J  In  the  Tyrol  the  effort  was 
vigorous;  bi|t^  though  there  was.a  sup^r-abundaQce of' eou* 
rage^  there  was  a  paucity  of  nun/^b^  i  hiidabove^aU^  a  «caii<^ 
dalous  dereliction  of  aid  hj<  tU^  'Austrian  tuitnistryj^'  The 
enthusiasm;^ which  glowed  ip  'the  xBbuntains'  of  the  Tyrol^  if 
it  had  fattenaopportdd  by  timely  assistance,  would  hate  eifi^eted 
the.  d^Itvemnoe^.of  Geniiany  from:  the  Gdlic  yoke.  Tbe 
l*rQncb8ii8.t«inMl  several  severe  and  sanji^uinfeiry  defeSftsit^ihat 
JBoiifttcy;  and  Marshals  Ney  alid  Le  Febvm  oftn  ^^  tbe 
de^fporate  vbJoup  of  those  imfdy^  diountaineeya,  wbodtt  tK^ 
fikxpuesosioff  iMtstria  oevertheleid  abandoned  to* tketr  merciless 
fiie.witklia^pusillibitnhy  which  skenMsl  him  ^wovlhynsf -every 
kumiiibtioii  ,%1-hich  hje  UasiyetekjieyieAeed^  of^'^A^iiteh  ma^^s^tfH 
]>^jleft' for  bimltdexperaeuoe.  In  Spain^iif  wiie  liMiSQf^ 
had  beea^  ^opSedf  tis  eidft^  the  letmosuMtii^bf  lllMlitWthe 
£KfiOcb-.0cmldii)&t>tb^iw^lutotMi^  th^msi^s  id  that  country ; 
and  ibereiimti^  >beeiija^»w^acitioBr  \^liich<  woukh|irobably  Jiate 
fjfteiHieii'tkfdUiibeydQa  A»  iEtyrehees^:  >ButiFf!aifc^^Hiis<tini^ 
foroii^^nowiiigrealei^a^gnRiter,  tKH  iiSQreiliyiier'otvtii^fforts 
^niyAiofifAMyiii.hehmykmiBsJMi:'  .».,,.  iL/^:  v.q  ^.* 
io  l^e'^tl}biTid£  lhi»fhim{jEibrrdkUbifts  tMelblfovdi^ipielim 
l^ltbe  (mtblii^  rpi<)jf>^iartils:ioToitoiiFrc^  mii 

ffSid^pyt  ii^cpiA^Hli  >b0fl^incrrf?vaiikp)o^^ 
vi:;.  I    .  v.jj  B  h»*'I  •«•..'  v'L:  bvr;:    i.!:    ••^'  r- M.v'-rJtiH  *''i  'to  b  <■  • 
'j^tXbrpjig^oijJi  all  ilfi*!^^,  tbenpt^  of  railkary  ^r^paTation 
1to^n^.ev£f y  ojh^  ip^ipa^      of  activity— -ind  ih§  tbir^i^rcon-r 

III  i^e  capital, 

,^  ,,    T.^7 -    r  -  ,3 TT ^ gHj  are^pT 

jiRra  and^.  Hi^ifiliheil  with  a  reVu  1  a r. an 4  e Infective  !jtiWjvlt:Tii.'y^ 
Tilllch^ljfel'  rt^Vflh'' triily  *aitOTiisliiog;  1  fognd^ on  iili  's^idc^,  an 
pnity  of  vievvs,— an  acliyity  in  plj^finiii^  mid^ysumitisidglM 
fjaricas^f  .ambi4oii,-^i-an^»e^^feriiess  for  the  i^^suie,  afifl  a  3aink;|jiiie 
|isttOsaectrf.paoc^s,^alAiObt  incredibleVm^d  more  likethfe^^fftct* 
<>f'.W<^luM<W*^ty'  freifey,  than  those  of  a  £s>ncei't  between:  the 
Ijasaiiab^  auabiti/^  ^f  an  taqdiieioiif 't3^rant;and<th«  oeHnpfitldaati 
an^  i>^())raj  pf^o|)^n^|tif^,pf:l^rj;M4y<^>tr^^ 
tlie  cobirafn9fine5^t  pf  the  ripiplution,  p4rticaMy>*  ««IMmiM 
haye  been  scattere d  over  fiurppe  ii^  priler  ta  stM4|[,9^v4(||f|^f 
its  geographical  lace.'  The  li^rvj^st  o^  ^beir  labQ|i]f;S||  Wlk^Sf^ 
^ted  in  Paris^  ha^  furnisheel  ili^,  ^^P^"^>^^V^'W|^9)k 


S;^ 


jfi^intster  to  thii  i^ibtavy  pui^^ds 'bf  (lie  |i[ev<^IWe|j^i*' 
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affirm, that  those  of  England  are  equally  well  i^f)]R^a^  fV^^^!^ 
partitioned.  "  "     "*' 

:  '  Tl^^fh%fl^"n^in»itediB^aj  i^ j^idio.viilykfp^^f3|^ejth^pyhlic 
xnlnd^^^^e  future  cpiplre.of , If ranjCi^  over  fl}C  potions  ot  ik% 
earth/ exMltjfig^.prpclafipe^,;  jn»a^I:  the  sofikgi^  of  tne  theatres  aii4 
4n  puhlic  ctjtf^oufses of  «^'(^ry.!«i^C|jptiocu  . Even. the, gaunt anl 
i*ag£r^d  b^in92;8^  who  prowl  about  th^  streets,  andiinfe^t  the  nigbt^ 
jeeHars  <yf  Paris  B-^thfi  f^pr^ished  outCBLstssy-^^niaiiy  of  whom  are 
meo  of  d^ent  erXteriof  s^iH  aujivanced  age,  beggarecii)^  the  revo^ 
.lutitf QrHft^l^g!  ^tynt  t^e  Bi9nr?fjiards  and  public  gasdei^  in  pirder 
|6  ei^o^yUndlertihftrayaioOhe  m^,  that  enliveoiji^wta^fU^b  which 
ihejr  poi^erty  Jenie«  them  ?Lt  hoip^^j-rapdwho^^by  their  wai 
^d  ai^toQhQl]|(  ^pect«  excUj^  th^)|Qr^orf  Ao4>compai(§ioD  of  4 
alja^geri-r^^^f^^i'  ^^  ^org^t^  ^^^  cqofii^t«ftb;ir  owA^is^rkij^ 
in  .Huticipating  the. brilliant  destini^i^  of ..tb/e  empire,  aad<^>n« 
Uuip^^ii^g  P^rifi.  ia  prospective^  as  ^e^me^riopolis^)!  the  world* 
4?hei  inhabiljaiits  of  ,the  counf^ry  ^pA  of  the  pc^vix^i^l  qities«<7^ 
wbos(^  QO^^^M^i^  ^^^.  ^^^  r^ifJ^rs  miserable  beyond  description^ 
l|n!l:iirt|OiW»^^'y  *»i^^9^.'be^tcrest  curses  qi^  tl^ei^  rui€;rs-^arew 
^ve^h4f9s^  (for  suchfffs.,th«  <?livacter  of  tjiif  .^^traprdioarjc 
|ieQPM)iAMl  witlHWtf%?«^p4:M^|t^  ffw^^  for  ppwtr* 

Aiid,/ >whftft  ^be  »^s«,:ff,4heigrff(y^<ljbediieM>^d^^ 
»«^«»%^f.  Mppo :  Mieair€|rt»/cvfpbfi«nsei^i  to  f i^W  the  ^xuensaon  <* 
the  natioHal  inftwicc  fapdjjpnoyix  in  ^  Ip^^  <>C)afrpyiyw;iri 
hfnefit^..M..»:,,,^j  j,.;    .   ,,  loi'-':-.?^  1    )!  »       'i    ,-'?.  ;Kfli.  :  *l  ' 

fSKa  dp^pt .WiieMithit  tA^ft,iMU*rt>rj^  qu^fiqn^^Q  HfhaJ 

twMlrfih^rMQei'^  That^titeiki^bitaiub^iof  die.citi^jltfiQf:  «^ 
^**«ufiM^v«iy  limeh  froiirlhe.diiiiatilQtal  stagiialwii'Cif  coioH 

fie'feik^mx^^f^  ifllk  mtriih"f»Or«  <9(}ftiff0Niaht«'CMllilMl  thitt 
fS^  l9^  CT t  befdre  tlic  i-evt»luti«ii*  i  AH  *thi^^diJife6oii(#^«syM^ 
b1*jHfe  are >  |real  abWiidarice/  dhrf  l^rtHb*^  Hd^^ft^ 

I^Pfj'^j^tiQn^l  eti?it?nce  had  ever  :\  greater i&t^^^^  *df  Vb?b  and 

{^i|tU&n  E^tle^^t  of  the  3laff  *>!  jilc.^^^A  W^9^^  %n^r*^  4f^? 
^i9j^E^  uitliQUt  fort^ign  suppliers  i^hls^^^pea^^ 

lliMiii9f»7tbmriiJiitwit6.'Oi(tl»|f/^^  ev^ri  this  ^  tit 

firofcttUjr  tMfMenilMltbeyoi^^  siaew    Nor  snppoaiiig 

it^V^'-i3*^eA(Vil^%<bbaiec6iiipaiiied  «vith.'o^tte&n  means  of 
iilleviatiKyn  whlAi  do'iwi  operbtfe»ift'<rtheVTpla<Sfe#':  > 'The^enpiVe 
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i'TlMe  ftiiUi^  olf  Ihir  MmtAiBt  glares  tbe  Mlowitig  UiOmnt 

i^ijpity  of  Spaiiki'     ' 

**  More  thwi  fWb'yearsa^o/ during-  ihyteiMetice  iti  Purw^  I  had 
decision  to  knotr  that  this  phtu  was  in  iigiUtuHi.  It  'mw^  a  com^ 
inon  topic  of  conversation,  that  the  Bourbons  jvere  to  be  de^ 
throned  in  thai  country,  and  a  Budrtapsifte  fnttoduced  in  iheif 
stead.  Thh  speSruktfon'  wars  ustially  atciinp^nied.  by  a  pro«> 
phecy*concernfo^  the  ihcvttitble riHIcf  Austria.  Aft. this,  too, 
at  a  momeht,  wlkd  both'iiations  wiertfin  alliitiee  with  f'rattce,-^ 
when  8paW,  wfiieb  Mf.  Burke*,  ki^  time?  i6f Ah^  Dtiectory, 
denominated"  at  fief  of  regicide,,  wafe  ^be-^oni^ijBeite4;'iD  tserf 
pbliticsl ealcolatibn,  asa  phrt  of  the 'i^sources  of  l^h6e.  'lliis 
trait  alonfe  is  sofficf^t  t6e*in«e  the  profligacy  of  ber^^^otlfieitm*, 
and  the  seme  whrcAi  tht^Jf  eViteriain  of  the  cbar^dfer  of  fhoirgo^ 
f  eminent,  TTiey'  8t>oke  of  the  necessity  of  rc^encmtingl  8^ain,  aft 
th^  BiotttAi '  histodans; '  who  lited  imitit  Ckt^ulllL'and^BiMitlai^ 
tiveak  with  cbrt^ssioiiate  iwdigtiafcimi  of  thi'^lNr^iti  Irhicti 
the'^Sarbarians  Du'ere  heldr"»F6r  ^ree  yeai*  ♦pt^eiWto*  to  tbe 
seli^are  of  the'^/ttl  fanvily,  S^iM^^s  delugtd ''H'kh'>$^boM 
^dils^ari^:  e'^olhiiis^n^ '  to  ^epkfe^the  *itfiiid9>of  iYk^'jiWfH 
^  the  event-^ha  %llh  FVaM^'^n^fHeers  arid^AHiirghlsiiU^tlwho. 
vetet>ponfy  'eti^^ed  %-lhl^ppih^  tbe  ^fbeis  of  th^  ^OUiMryi  in 
ksfmihii^  th^  'S|:fbiig  hfotds*  afrTd  in  es^fAOring' Ae  )»l$aiity  and 
mount  b^th^^^\^l!ffch'tM^HrfMMt(^9lii&     i'^'**'       - 

^  Beauharnais,  the  elder  brother  of  the  first  husband-^  (ho 
empre^St  was  then  sent  as  minister  to  Madrid^  in  order  to  pre- 
^re'  (H^WMOi^iMSi  "tf  tbe^Ui^.  ^fhM  soVMeHOqMifttsnce 
vfitU  tM^'^tsirtl^M^b,  ^M  wks  ^tiahted  tol  efbse^  tlid«mal  mvoA 
Ifty  ^Mf)iMihistgori^rriiii«M  4lUp)ayedi^oa«be  suhiiotct  hitMso^ 
sMii«  fV>nMope;tlnii  a>aalwllii)e*(irasicoto8taafiiy  /oo.  tiM.ese^ 
^paliwc;:hOij«ib^Mayed;A^JWtA  to  wedCoA  liwow^  of  ^he 
P9^  dliWh»i;atio!als:>ao4.orrai|get|^enU  which  daily  ficcurrt^d. — 
9«a|lba9|||iH  aHtiO^g^litint^epid  and  posittir^  lA  of  a  mild  apd 
hom^ne/chnpf^$  !^  the  iifjt:^i!jik,  At  \he  com- 

mencemi^nt  of^t^ejrerplut^Qnrin  <;oii5ec]ueiiceof  hi«  steady  adhe* 
repoe  to'^he  royjff  piyse. .  *Hc  was  ejther  found  too  scrupulous 
for  Ins  Station,  or  rtco^jj&i  altogetiiei'  from  a  co-operatfoii  in  Hie 
^irine}  a^Aa'^IliaW»i^^|linderst6od,  ^a^  soon  Superseded  by 
Otyiofe  rtoorsdess  ageht,'^'  Inie  original  pl^ft  was,  to  transport 
the  roy^r  family  of  '§(>4iffto''S^uthrkmeff^^^  f^^b^mm^ 
iheer^Wfraa  a  dei^lkt.  ^Tbis  sOhMie;' <lpotiitta»04is«i^ 
04ikh  it'Wfmfd  be ileeAlestfOis ^acpatiate, ^m^limmmhmfikiiui^ 
OsroirotraHtances  mvst  dioiaie,  eilter/wltlior  iiiiIImM  AoiMil^ 
ince  of  the  British.  Thfi  icwitont  of  ChoiSeji  ao4^  hm  qne^  wo# 
obtttned,:  )mt  the  <^poai|ioB{0^  F9rdti|i#d  and>M%caimf4^ 
intercepted  thdr.flight,  aad  /eif^i^j^nipOff  ^f  popokce,.  to 
whom  their  int^tioh  was  disfkioe]i|,  ^j^qsi^iv^b.  I94  t<>  tjbif 
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H^dt  jCommVtioTis  j|4  Ar«tfijuez»:  Th^joimense  force  which  Btb* 
naptr^e,  ilUro4^^>,€^afly.pnfvai^.  i)u|t  be/for^sw' th^  fmm^ 
fa^ity.of  tl^e  ii^|>sjec|^^t,  cpoyuluoffi  thrQqgbout ^ain,  «Qd  ba4 
itt^^  i^jfery  ^rqvisTp^^gs^inst  thesi.whicl^  prudence  could  $4g)^t. 
If  tn^  deUntion  of  Ferqinahd^  >fj[]cn  lured  inte  his  toils  hy  the 
bjandishfuents  of  preteiiid^d  friendship,  shows  that  there  are  no 
refciements^'of  dhteiihidaitioh  •rsn-tifices  of  perfidy  of  which  h« 
is  h6tfJa'piy!eV-^-»thc  niA^sactfe  ^  three  huhdred  innocefit  victims^ 
WhMW  Murat/thedny^ifterthehHiloKdf  the  2d  of  May,  ctused' 
t^'lMi  grhuped  togcfUA^'aitKl  shot  tyy  his iKikliary; intfal^^ncipat 
tolm^  of  Mlrffhl,€q«Uyd«iiNM^tv«tef,*lliM* there*  is  nh  encesi 
oi'tertwrity,  ^bifwmr'afrocioufi  from  which  h«  would  lAirink  is: 
thepNlKditMii^  hisKiews.^  J 

•  ^•\Vid|  rmect  ,tf  too  rssistanceof  die.^paniard^  to  tfa^^ddr 
iflS^onof  3uoiia|mrte»lfa«iaatliiH'jusilyrcmark9y  that 

«  Ah'iHkrresceOCB  Was  almost  every  where  excited/ but  was 
aHowed  to  evaporate  fn  ^mpty  boast  and  menaces.  Trca- 
4^try  nnA  'fear  tHarked  the  eonfdoct  of  the  higher  classes; 
wbo^  •by  their  exarapla  •disarmed  the  passions,  while  they 
cooBt^radeil  itha  efE>rts  of  tbet  moHitode.  The  juntas  .w«re 
ehnoat  :tu»iveiaany  baiiks  of.  inaotivcv^  iiUterate^'  forJnafliaw^ 
iMn  t),frilli^l,  jAm>.  JVa9n«ail9it9F  tof  fMitiCeiae^  or  the  ooUrage  to 
execute*  any  prompi,  comprehensive,  and  hardy  plan  of  operas 
ikup|i,!ff^reiii  cr^U  is  u^qiiesliooahly  due  tc^  the  defenco  of 
^^^^^'  a^d  tQ  t|ie,^p^it9^nitested  by  some  fe^r^  ^^pfi^ 
vilcMd  5^rdef«/Vnd  Jiy  pfiost  or  th^,  professional  inM^  Bii^l 
(hii^^it'must  be  apparent,. upon  an  atten4,ive  survey  ofipehiis^torj^ 
of  this  sttu^glep^-thttt  the  e:i^ertions  of  the  Spanlarcjs  Wei^e'  by 
tin  laeaha  commensurate  ^t)!  the  extent'  of  their  ^t^cat  re* 
fiiUfcto;  mbrbiqbi^iA'^uTd  fo^  ahy  time  have  frustrated  t6\d  c|es%*ii|^ 
c£'»adrta)^t«ibiid4iot  the  Austrian  ^ftrirfberposied  tol)iNcakthe 
fMPO^  of))hliatl«ek.-  ThaBAglishliMniatpy  GoAmiU<sd  errata  m 
tlieir  sMiiaijof  JcoUapaaatioii)  of  wibich  thaynow  ^nost  heiirtsiy 
repeat.  la^ltcMfHtiA^torouaeibemoraJ^aaergias of thefeootrgri 
flM|yii<ifMle  ib^< Appeal  iQ.tbe^pr^dic^of  daveryr ingT^lia. 
tMaUm^trTtwh^fb.  m^4Mcb  a  cauac»  V  the  4&id  of  fye^m^'*  ^4n 
deep^sta^jTtl^p^iiig  of  sel£-i»t^iest  in  tb^  mind^  of,  the  :p^le. 
were  tbsonljF  ftV^iiuries.liU^d  to.si^pfjty  the  ab^ci^  of  ^kil| 
4ad  discipiitr^  *  Instesnl  of  seeding  tbdr  armies,  to  O|0et  t)i^ 
invader  at  tlie  l^^^toiB  of  the  Fyrene^s^  th^ y  dispatched  them  tQ 
1  dlstaAl^tfaieair^  of  actioti  :-«-not' to  the  centre  of  the  .danger^ 
^t  t6  tbeeitcMif^r^ci^  ^here  txothi^g  i^iafly  decisive  could  b^ 
aSeeledt  etettlHth  the  most  comij^lete  sii}cces8.  They  had  befor^ 
IheireyetikJoiii^succeiisiMi  of  aiwiilar  eventa  to  teach  the  ne^ 
Mtf ly  of  vigorays  Jiiul  wiberitatitig  exertioft.  It  reqiiire#iieilher 
Iftia  tiM'Of'SertDrnisiiQrtheiiyiiipi^bf  S^  iiy^Mptftbcoi 
inoehali'amMit&e  Var  otii  ti^bi?  qtttdiKteA  by  thaiy  laalaga* 

•-    .' .. .,..,  ....... 
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*  The  author  ar^s  a«  if  in  the  last  wair  be€#een  WtWtt  afid^ 
Awrtria,  Austria  wan  forced  lAfo    thW^edfif^  ik^n^t  her^ 
incItnatioR.     But  the  fatt  klSH^  Austria '^tiAi^iny[\^mht^ed^ 
theniQinent  when  the.fortes'of  Bi^onapartesi^einefl  io  l^*^ 
ficiently  occupied  in  Spaiii^  to /Cbmmence  h^stiiUies.  Wfiafeye^ , 
might  tave  been  ihe  ulterior,  pvQ^i^ct^  ol.^^i^^ 
Austria,  it  is  very,ieYidept>  t^t  h^  jfidilpt.wwjilo^ittwpt^^ 
execution  till  be  had.coi^^((^;the  subjiigtt^B^Df  tbe-.r^^ 
ukh.    Anst^ia,  t^fefor^>»  iva^certaii^nttMiHaMaUant ;  4h^^ 
ve  ;^  far  fro^  UmfctngAhatabci  ¥Kia  UiMyiaeikkM^iilptttig^ilp- 
siPticipate  .the  bk(wj which  ah^  prQbftbl3tkti0«r;4o^J>e  ftWHiitaiefc 
after  Napoleon  had  fixed  his  brother ^yn^lbetSpif^shlbtcttttlt 
Bat  in  the  Austrian  war   itself,  Buonaparte   M'as  certf\jnly 

'lB4«n  by  rihrprise.  i  lt*wi9fbe  ffeinenibwtif^hk  B^himMte 
did  nol\8et  out  foi^  S^ainlte'lhe  hrftoi»*'feVWiW»tWe  y<i*^!raiG&? 
tilt  Jieb^d  had  an  interview  witji  ^ie,eai|>eror^v^leiLa)^dl«lit9^f^-^ 
furtb.  lie  thought  that  tb^'  cl^se  frien(ls|)^p  and  ajjljiai^f^,^ 
V'hich  ihis  interv^w^  at  the,  time  ^4  t)0^;eeo  J^i^Qce  '^ii^ 
Ilu^^ia  wmifi  dete;r  Austria  from  mailing  wy  ho^le/ ai9View 
tmmt,  6ven  while  he' was  tibseiitin  Spain;.'  and  that  the  pmoD 
^'<mld  be  preserved  in-Geimahy,  at  l«asttillht'had  ^xiM« 

^gnbbed'tbe  flame  oMiberty' wbieh  was  tiflAed' heykMid 'tW 

P5WtieeJ.  '*»'    '  *  ..  '  . .  1.  <    •       ■  ,*'f.'(or>u  \nr,  /.>•..  j:,/^ 

'  l«*page  55,  the  author  $?iys  that '  Burtjtti^arte  cdinp^Tletf 
l^mssia  to  fengage  in  th6  tf^r  whiizh  terimtmted  fn  htr  uttir 
#uin ;'  btit  ibis  assertion  i^'.  narUly  correct. ' .  ,ror  !^ii6n|p9rte^' 
tbpfriiicK)I^(i'  and  aml^itioiis  as  he  certainly  Js^^  i^  .^t^ll  n^f  a^-^ 
^unta^e^jifpr  the  i«fj^ti»atl9»iB^jiich  njay  pr^'yyil ja flic  couijcil;^* 
|^0)Crj,o]|  l^russia  or.  9f  aiJyy^tiier  c^Junt^y^^  ^^lie  kiii^  oi 
JP^§ift  wa9  precipi^^od/Wt^i^Je  Avar  agaiii^t  his  f>eiteirj^dgf- 
niept^ :  by  JthQ  intrigues  io£<iafat>tionf  who^  ^ut'med  ut  the  time 
ftaDticieBough  to  believe,  d)^ /the  veteraoa.  lof  frande  lureiirtii 
be  conquered  by  the  sight  of  ftlie-PrussiaiuiipNfoi^i)  -  .1:19/  ; 
The  iPrqssiaii  cabinet;  in  its  acm^  of  imbetilily  aild^f«H]f> 
inarched  an  army  agahist  France,  as  if  they  bad/nbthing^M^ 
to  do  Chan  to  run  their  bayonets  into'  {he'h^^m^i  recr^nt 
enemyi  x<i<hout  ev^n<ialculating  on  Jheprofe&bi1i|ybf  a  defeat: 
<or  makiiigi'a'  sirtgle  provision  against  dwast^r.,  ^.trpe  ItiVIn 
the  fate  of'  nations,  tli^tj  their  destrMcUongalVays'^^ 
iy  the  Ipssbf  all  intetl^ctijal  foresight  iflL,ih)E;ur,^|ilef;L,^  Priiss^ 
could  i^qt  have  acted  ({ijf|^rently,jf,s|i^1]ad  ahsf^Mtely  iplicitt^ 
h^.Q>vpjifWVf)f  dug  llie  v^^  pit  in  wjiich  hef.gi;^^||iip^s^,w^f 
to  be  irre^^iK^ably;  plupged^  ^e  (ell  indeed  by  >  tbe  Bwprd  of 
Biioii&pMte#  but  she  had  previqual;!  acted  aa  her  owni'Suicide. 
«T|iete>is  anoM  proverb,  ^give  timdemi  Airdbfef^«ldtbougb 
^appleon  is  such  a  demon  as  was  perhaps  never  bt^fore  ^to| 
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io  ibis  bemisp^re,  yet  Wt  litv  ^UQwiiling  even  ia  respitei  to 
hkn  to  falsify  facts  in  order  to  tnake  him  appear  worse  iban 
lie  really  is.  *         - 

'  Oar  politiciana  bave  formerly  been  deluded  to  believe,  and 
the  delusion  may^  perhaps  ere  long,  be  again  cherished^  that 
ID  the  strength,  of  Russia  a  counterpoise  may  be  found  to  tb« 
power  of  France.  But  the  author  truly  remarks,  that  the 
rci90ttrG^s  of  Russia,  boti}  in  population  and  in  wealth,  have 
b^n  greatly  exaggerated,  that  they  are  both  very  small  ia 
pr^qjMMrlioa  to  the.  extent  ot  her  territory ;  and  would  soom  be 
found  miserably  insiifficient  in  a  contest  with  France.  Dis* 
taooe  18  not  apt  to  magnify  objects^  but  it  seems  in  this  instance 
to  have  increased  the  Russian  power  to  a  size  much  beyond 
what  experience  wiH  Justify.  We  shall  extract  some  of  the 
audior'a  remaHcs  on  diis  subject.   ' 

'The  rapid  advaaces  of  Russia  since  the  reign  of  Fster  the 
Great,  her  victories  over  the  Turks,  owin^,  however,  to  'the  igno- 
rance and  pusilianimlly  of  the  Ottoman  generals,  and  to  the 
insabordination  of  their  troops;  her  gfigaotic  prefects  of  am* 
bition,  and  the  vast  compass  of  her  territory,  (in  reality,  a  source 
of  weakness,)  have  dazzled  the  eyes  pf  mankind,  and  produced 
ilKHt  extravagant  hyperboles  with  regard  to  her  mUitary  and  j^e- 
CTimary  resources. 

*  Upon  these  resources  alone  she  must  rely  in  her  competition  with 
France ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  will  prove  insufficient 
for  her  rescue.  I  have  read,  with  some  attentioUi  the  opinions 
of  those  who  wrote  upon  the  state  of  her  finances,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  levies  before  the  French  revolution;  and  wlicn  1 
consider  the  difficulties  which  the  Russian  government  had  to 
overcome  with  regard  to  botli«  I  am  quite  astonished  at  tb^eflbrts 
it  then  made,  although  I  believe  them  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
Catherine  laboured  to  spread  an  illusion  on  this  subject,  by  the 
boldness  and  splendor  of  her  undertakings ;  but  they  seldom 
required  more  than  one  or  two  campaigns ;  and  with  all  the  aids 
of  absolute  power,  she  Was  unable  to  collect  a  revenue  equal  to 
that  of  the  secondary  order  of  states  in  Europe.  Her  armies 
were  drawn  frdrti  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  formed  by  meani 
of  slow  and'operose  levies.  In  weakening  the  inland  population, 
they  exerted  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  the  general  pros^ 
perity'of  a  country,  which,  of  all  others  most  imperiously  exacts 
the  strictest  economy  of  the  blo<.d,  and  the  steaatest  applicatioa 
of  the  agricultural  labour  df  its  inhabitants.  The  military  strength 
of  Russia  was  impaired  by  the  frequency  of  seditions  among  the 
soldiery,  of  court  conspiracies,  and  of  popular  coui motions ;  evils 
to  Which  the  Russian  government  is  still  exposed*  and  wh^^^^ 
must  always  impede  the  executios  of  any  regular  plan  of  wa-^**"* 

*  The  natural  progi<;ss  of  her  strengili.  the  extension      ^Y^Jf* 
•  -  rope  than 
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years,  bav«  undoubtedly  placed  her  under  more  favourable  jdirqiqi^ 
jitaoces,^  and  greatly  aug^n^enjbed  her  resources,  fiat  wbenjcoQ^ 
traate4  with  those  of  France  there  is  still  an  irfeKnediable.cTefi* 
cieucy.  Her  financial  means 'bear  no  propoVtion  In  the  com- 
parison. Indej^endehtly  of  the  positive  ftct,  her  inferiority,  iii 
tim  respect,  might  be  under8to6d'ff6m  W  ^Icufiftlidn  ftdtitfitted  by 
most  writers  on  political  arithmetic:  that  a  thousand  fnhaMlaiilSf 
eelleeted\fithin  a  square  leag;ue,  wifl,  Irlten  odmpared  withfkrfs 
fciin4rdl,'  spread  over  the  savi^  surface,  slisttki  MMich  ttiore  dmii 
fbuble  tke  amount  of  takes,  and  cost  much  less  trouble' iiiyd  ac-* 
pence  in  the  collection  of  them.  The  pvoduet  of  pnvsl^  indiiscfy 
imd  of  national  revenue,  -withiio  difierenceeve^  of  sofl  or  iph* 
Tmte^  is,  within  a  givefn  space,  pniformly  in  a,  ratio^  ttiueb  greater 
than  that  of  the  population.  I  f  tate  this  principle,  however,  chiiifly 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  to  which  Russia  must  be 
liubjecb  io  relation  to  the  concerns  of  her  treasury.  *,  The  amount 
of  her  revenue  is  but  of  little  importance  in  an  investigation  of 
her  ubility  to  eope  with  France.  The  impossibility^  under  whidi 
|4)e  labours,  of  repairing  with  promptitude  any  severe  losses  of 
men,  her  want  of  good  officers,  and  the  defects  of  her  xntUtary 
CNTganizatioo,  are  ^pie  most  discouraging  points  of  comparison. 

'  War,  as  waged  by  herenemy,  is  not  now  principally  a  question 
oif  finance,  but  of  the  resources  of  population.  The  strength  el 
a  state  opposed  to  France,  must  be  estis^ated  by  the  sum  of  its 
population,  divided  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  jmd  by  the 
facility  with  which  its  institutions  enable  ^he  g<wernment  to  wield 
that  population.  The  urst  branch  of  this  estimate  is  so  far  eor* 
lect,  that  many  writers  compute^  that  a  population  of  six  millions* 
concentrated  within  a  small  space^  is  equal  to  one  of  twenty-four, 
diffused  ov«r  a  large  surface.  It*is  eminently  truo  as  it  relates 
to  the  military  operations  of  a  country  waging  a  defensive  wsrr* 
Whoever  reflects  on  thesparae  character  of  the  Russian  pef)|i« 
)ati|[>n,  and  considers  thaA  the  Kuasian  government  is  under  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  anny.  at  home,  in  order  io 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  will  easily  understand  the  appU* 
cation  of  the  foregoing  remarks^  and  must  be  satisfied,  that« 
thhough  Enf^land  might  furnish  pecuniary  supplies,  Russi«^ 
'after  a  tiew  severe  defeats,  would  be  deficient  in  tbejiumber  of 
ifcer  troops,* 

In  tb?  last  war  with  Russia^  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ide* 
aign  of  Buonaparte  to  er^ect  a  kingdom  in  Poland,  and  to  place. 
iMurat)  the  present  sovereign  of  Naples,  upon  the  throne.  In 
icuhe  next  war  with  Russia^  which  is  probably  not  very  lemote, 
W  W  more  than  probable  that  this  scfieme  wtH  receiveits  £nat 
toibe  inmmation.  We  shall  thus  find  the  origFnar  dismember- 
Biitei&pcdlPoIand,  by  the  triple  league  of  impriucipled  sqv^- 
^T^iein&>i8'8n 
ijfapoleon  is 
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iH^s/tMHiished  in  tlie  Mqliel  hf  Ah  nMrt*  rf^t  Mribfi- 
lion,  llie  mild  ex-sovereign 'of  Holfamd  may  'be  sent  ta 
hold  a  sceptre  in  the  softer  climate  of  Italy,  irtiite  the  war-^ 
like  and  imperious  Murat  may  be  transferred  to  rule  6ver  the 
Poles^  and  to  (chastijie^tlie  Ruwana  and  the  Cossacks. 

The  author  cherishes,  n^  hope  for  the  safe^  of  Ihe  oonli* 
neot^  mi  thinki  Vnmc^  under  her  presenl  eonstituUon  iim^ 


'  Bf  the  destruction  q£  Prussia  and  the  recent  disasters  of 
Austria  the  north  is  broken  into  too  many  frag^nents,  erer  to 
be  again  consolidated*  It  is  not  Russia^  such,  as  I  have  describee} 
ber,  that  can  breathe  a  viv^fjring  and  elastic  spiHt  into  this  dis- 
jointed  mass.  She  stands  alone  in  the  midst  bf  mms,  with  all 
the  rampmrla  oterthrpWn  which  ministered  to  her  own  secwily. 
HoHand  can  never  be  what  she  was.-«ft-Swit2erland,  th^t  refltaki* 
ed  £$€€,  by  a  kitid  ofpnesfcriptioii,  under  the  oild  system^  is  oovT 
but.^an  entrepGhed  camp':of  Francei  and  aosl  from  her  fsogva"* 
phical  P«aition  eoiitinue>.ens1aTcd.-T«Germanj  is  open .  on  all 
aides.,  Tb^  French  an^s  marc^at  QnGe«  and  vithotit  impqdi* 
lUi^ntr  into  ihp  h^ct  of  the  Gennao  dominions. .  The  cesaioo  joi 
4kt  Bkio^  districts  to.  th^  masters  of  Flanders^  of  Holland*  ot 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  left,  thenceforward*  no  chance 
bf  safety  for  Austria,  or  of  independence  for  the  north  of  Eu- 

Our  only  hope  of  the  delirerance  of  the  continent  rest^ 
not  on  the  feeble  and  spiritless  efforts  qf  smy  of  the '  regular 

Svernmenti  of  the  continent,  but  as  vre  have  said  above,  on 
t  force  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  th||  Tyrol  and  in 
Spain.  But  in  ^  ronner  scoontra  all  hope  is  extinjpusked^ 
and  in  the  latter  hardly  a  ^Murk  is  left,  which  is  sufficient  for 
^  presage  of  good  even  in  a  profibetic  visionary. 

The  wtbov  diinks  thai  the  death  of  Buonaparte  would  n^t 
uMmately  picfveni  the  subjugation^  of  Spain* 

.  »  The  event/  says  he,  *  might;i  indeed,  plunge  France  herself 
'  intp  a  civil  war^  but  irould  not,  i^ccording  to  my  view  of  the  basis 
of  her  power,  alter  the  destinies  of  the  Continent  A(;ivil  war 
would  employ  but  a  portion  of  the  .French  force;  and  as  fiir  as 
nyr  observation,  whe6  at  Paris,  enables  me  to  judge,  would  not 
^ure  long  enpMgh  to  aflbrd  time  for  the  fonnatioo  of  a  general- 
aod  efficacious  league  without.  The  strui^gle  would  teri/^ioale 
^n  the  establishment  of  a  military  chief,  with  the  same  views  a^ 
the  present,  f  n4  armed  with  equal  power  over  a  p^ple,  whose 
miUtai^  propensities^  whose  Ucenliouii  habits,  and  whose  servile 
s^rit,  would  only  be  heightened  by  the  state  ^f  ^disorder  smd 
insubordination  into  which  they  would  be  thrown.  Tbe|f, 
w<9Ml4heaome,if|^sible  stilt  o^oce  focmidable  t^  Europe  tha;^ 
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^ame,  aDfjj.the  qivli  warfkjDf  IUlfr»  U)«  busiivess  pf.pooqifest  yrat 
purs^e(} .  wv^|i  ci)ore  rapid  ^uc^ejus^^'fiian.  at  any  ot^f  period  of 

We  dani^  agrje  wSffi  th(^  aoifaof  in  thinkiitg  that'  a  civil 
wal*,  wbiMi'^ight  be  occadioiitd  ^  the  death  of  Btionapaite^ 
w^fM^prddtvee  more  ability  HI 'Fnmae  than  ^fv^9'^>g6iKlered 
by  the  great  exciting  poiver  of  the  revolotion,  or  oMwe  a^ 
more  tremendous  energy  in  her  councils  than  she  hati  hither* 
to  displayed*  A  civil  syvlt,  occurring  after  a  long  period  of 
political  apaithj  arid  quiescence,  is  well  calculated  *td'  rouse 
all  the  active'  facuhies^  to  awakeii  ttie  dormant  (jualities  of 
greatness  ;'^nd  by  operating  forcibly  on  all  the\power&  of 
compeUtioiv>^'&iv^  there  ajT^  in  a  couutry^  ^p  proo^ote  m  an 
uvfit^sae^ofk  degree^  the  production  of  genius  and  taleutp ;  an^ 
toiiboUitate  tlier  ascoit  of  the  greatest  ability  tcv  the  bigbe9l» 
aCaOoBi. : 'iBut  tb&niany  yeaora  of  revolutionary  tonvulsion 
which  Ffanoe  h^  recently  experienced,  ^seeinvto  have  ejH 
hatiated  the  excitability  of  the 'people,  and  a  civil  war^fol* 
lowing 'isuch  a  trenn^dous  cdnvnlsidh;  wcmM  rather  dest^oy^ 
die  men  of  talent  which' the  revolution  produced,  than  tend  to' 
produce  more.  If  therefore  a  civil  war  should  follow  the 
supposed  death  of  Buonaparte,  it  Would  probably  afford  to 
Spain  and  to  other  countries  a  more  favourable  opportunity' 
Aian  the  author  imagines  for  tbrowmg  off  the  yoke  of  France^ 
and  recovering  their  independence. 

.  In  a  succeeding  part  of  his  pamphlet  the  author  details^ 
'  1st,  the.principsd  sources  of  the  actual  revenue  of  Fraiicr;» 
id,  Ihe  system  established  for  the  administration  and  coUe^- 
lion.of  tlt^  revenue  {  Sd,  the  amount  of  the  receipts,  and  ila 
disbursements/  If  we  may  credit  the  atatemeuta  of  tlie  writer,* 
in.  which '4iQwever  we  auspeet  that  there  is  some  degree  >  of 
exaggeration,  the  .state  of  •  taxation  io^  France  appears  to  be. 
adtogether  more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  than  it. was  under  the 
oli  regime,  and  mudi  more '  onerpus  compared  with  the 
quantum  of  wealth  on  which  it  is  leviedj  than  it  is  at  preset^t* 
id  thib  cojiiutry. 

We  stiall  extract  part  of  the  description,  which  the' author 
has  gU'en  of  *the  modem  which  the  taxes  ar^  collected  ^in 
imperial  France, 

'  Evcri/  vilta^e  and  commune  of  Frtince  has  a  collector  er  tax- 
gatherer,  ^fho  pays»over  the  anaofmt*  of  his  receipts  to  ^  tpea-** 
surer  called  a  pttrficuhr-recerCer'-'O^  whom  there  is  one  for  ev^rf 
dfstrkt.  Therei&^ilso  9l  rHeeiver-gcnerai;  M  each  depdrtm^Hf,' 
iiuo  Whose  iMHids  fbt^'^artfeukr  receivers  convey  thi^  tiuflSi^  dra#il 
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iromthe  ooUectors,  tnd  who  commtmli^tte  immediflitely  with  the 
Ueiwoff*  They  are  all  under  the  active  fttpenntendence  oCaid 
adminiitratioDy  entitled  the  directhh  ofthetMea  fdirtctiM  dti 
caniributions).  This  administration  consists  of  a  dir^tor-generd 
of  inspectors,  vcrificators,  controllers^  &c.  and  of  various  other 
functionaries,  whose  provinceit  is  to  watch  over  the  receivers^ 
•nd.t&x*gatherers,  and  to  regulate  and  expedite  the  Collection 
of  the  taxes.  In  180$,  the  number  of  chief  officers,  empU^  eh 
chef,  belonging  to  the  direction  of  the  taxes^  amounted  tharoug^ 
out  the  .empire,  without  indoding  Piedmmt,  io  1044<;  254  cm* 
troltersof  the  ftrst  class,  5«8  of  the  second,  kc.  The  adminis* 
tratiomibr  the  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes,  employ  likewise 
an  immense  multitude  of  directors,  sub-directoi^,  inspectors, 
sub-inspectors,  clerks,  veriiicators^  visitors,  controllers,  receivers, 
eixcisemen,  preposes  and  simples  emptoyis,  huissiers, '  rSgisseurs, 
&c.  These,  together  with  the  agents  employed  in  the  colleetioa 
of  the  direct  taxes,  are  all  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  foriA 
a  host  of  unproductive  labourers,  of  «pie8>  and  petty  tyrants* 
who,  vehile  they  devour  the  substance  of  the  people,  promote; 
as  a  domestic  inquisition,*  the  political  as  well  ias  the  fiscal  des^^ 
pot  ism  of  their  patrons.  r 

*  The  tax-gatherers  (les  fercepteurs)  are  entitled  to  Jlxt  per 
cent,  on  all  iney  collect,  and  Uhe  receivers  to  the  same  per  cent^^ 
age  on  virbatever  is  emptied  into  their  chest.  The  agents  of  the 
difieri^il  regies,  upon  which  the  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes 
devolves^  are  recompensed  in  the  same  way.  This  mode  of  pay^ 
ment, — 'by  allowing  the  revenue  officers  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  receipts,—- -has  been  selected  in  order  to  quicken  their  zeal^ 
and  to  secure  tUeir  fidelity.  The  budgets  state  merely  the  net 
produce  of  the  taxes,  ti^er  a  deduction  of  these  discounts  and  of  ail 
the  expenses  of  collection.  The  latter  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  additional  ebarges  upon  the  people-— of  no  small 
almounn    w.'»  .. 

'  Under  the  old  monarchy,  according  to  Necker,  the  expense  of 
collection  Amounted  to  fifty-eight  millions  of  Hvres, — 10  4-5ths 
per  eent«  oii  the  tottli  t  v  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Peucher> 
a(\er  arknowledgin^ /W  there  are  no  positroe  data  npon  which 
such  a  calculation  could  be  made  in  France  at  this  tnomeht;  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  the  expenses  of  collection  on  the  land*" 
tax  alou^  coukl  not  have  been  lower,  in  1803,  than  16}  per 
cent.  The.charges  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  taxes  are  still 
fQoce  confide)  able  according  to  the  statements  of  the  minister  ot 
$nance»  /.I  ^should  calculate  them  at  twenty  per  cent,  at  least, 
taking  into  consideration  solely  tbe  increase  in  the  number  <^the 
jcevenue  oiffipem  and  the  high  poundage  to  wbkh  they  are  en<* 
tjOsAJ         .... 

Tde  autho;*  inakes  th^.  fpillpwiw  .^omp9rative  sMenenti>£ 
the  public  burthens  in  France  under  the^old  aodth^  pretatt 
government : 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  19/  March,  1810.  U  r 
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*  Tb«  whole  tnMynDt  of  (ktnbttrtbeBa  of  the  people  of  Fraocej 
before  4h6  rev^utioa^  w«9.  oo|,  acpordipg  to  the  calculntioDof 
Meeker^  more  than  five  hundred  and  eigihty-five  miUitiiSfof  IL. 
tvreftr  In  the.  enunieraUon».  which  ^is  writer,  makes,  of. tiiit 
source  of  public  power  and  w^alUb,  ;at  that  period,  be  iotltMles-P^ 
an  industriSits  population  of  twenty-six  millions, — flourishing 
manufactures,  of  the  most  lucrative  kind, — opulent  colonies, .the 
annual  product*  of  which,  imported  into  France,  yielded  not  less 
'  than  one  bundrad  and  twenty  millions  of  livres, — a  balance  of 
tiNKK  estimate^  at  seventy  millions, — an  annual  increase  0f 
forty  millions  in  the  current  ^pecie^  the  whole  amount' of  which 
nearly  equalled  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  collectively. 
These  ady^utages  relieved  the  people,  by  fumtsiui^  the  means 
of  supportijDg  their  burthens.  In  every  question  of  this^^nd,  it 
is  not  merely  the  an^ount  of  the  oontrilnitions  paid  ibo  govern- 
ffient,  bvt'thfi  ability  also  i^  discbarge. them,  whioh  must  be 
jQonsid^red.  Under  the  former  gQvernmenjb^  of  France,  laxes 
jcould  nojt  be  arbitrarily  imposed.  The  parbamenU  exercised  a 
(Control  over  the- court  on  this  subject,-^fireqttently  intercepted 
the  will  ^f  the  monarch,  r~and  finally  defeatejd  all  the  financial 
plans  of  the  last  ministers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

'  Let*  now  the  extent  of  the  former  burthens  of  France  be  com- 
pared with  |,hose  of  the  present  day :  with  fourteen  hundred 
millions  d*  francs  levied  upon  a  people  deprived,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  of  commerce  imd  manufactures,  the  two  most  productive 
brajocbe^  of  income,  and  the  springs  wbteh  feed  agiicttltare  ; 
;ivbom  a  kng  suceession  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars  has  im«<« 
poverished  beyond  measure,  while  it  has  deranged  their  habits 
of  industry,  and  corrupted  their  morals  r  wh<^  internal  con* 
sumption  is  great^ly  din^inished  :  much  -of  whose  '^specie  is  lodced 
out  of  circulation :  whose  government,  equally  rapacious  >  and 
pTodig^U  is.sut^ect  to  no  restraint  whatever  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  possesses  at  the  |ame  lime  the  means  of  enforcing  iIm 
collection  of.^uch  a«  iiecessity  or  caprice  may  diirtal^ 

<  Those  wb9  ii(iU  be  at  the  trouble,  of.  examining  the  various 
sources  of  reve94ie '.under  tJbe  old  goi^mmeat,  wiH  find  that  no 
one  haf  been  oyerloc^ed  by  the  nelv  rulers.  Hio  tweniieiht, 
the  droits  d!avie,  or  excise  on  wines  «ikI.  brandies,  the  giAelle  and 
the  (fufne,.frpm  the  suppression  of  which,  so  much  benefit  was 
anticipated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  have  all  been  revived 
under  different  .names,  but  with  an  operation  still  more  op*' 
pressive.  If  tjie  carvies,  the  evils  of  which  were  so  much  eaasg^ 
gerated  by  tjie  .enemies  of  the  old  government,  no  longer  exist, 
ike  labour  <o  w^'oi  the  rtfra^tory  emaaipis  art  condemned  imtke 
high  roads  U  of. least  an  equivalent.  /Vae  formenif-^eiieralr who 
enjoyed  But  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  exdM^nw 
under  the  old  monarchy,  were  models  of  disinterestedness  and 
Dpngfl^l^m  comparison  with  the  army  contracton  and  coart- 
teakeri  o£  the  present  day.'  .  ^ 
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In  p.  192  we  are  told  that '  agriculture  languishes  in  at* 
tnost  every  part  of  the  French  empire ;'  but  how  does  this 
statement  agree  with  the  known  fact  that  the  granaries  of 
these  hnguishirig  agriculturists  are  overflowing  with  corn, 
sindthattne  surplus  produce  is  great  beyond  example?  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  revolution  was  to  break  the  large  masses 
of  property  belonging  to  the  monasferies^  8cc.  into  smaller  di- 
visions; and  thus  greatly, to  multiply  the  number  of  small 
farmers  and  proprietors.  Now^  when  small. proprietors  are 
so  numerous,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  many  large  capitalists  ; 
and  lai^e  capitalists  are  the  persons  to  whom  every  country 
must  principally  look  for  expensive  and  uncertain  ^ricultunii 
experiments,  and  for  new  and  more  scientific  modes  of  cuI-> 
tivating  the  soil.  But  small  proprietors  are  still  more  likely 
^  to  turn  every  portion  of  their  little  territory  to  the  best  ac- 
count ;  atid  where  small  proprietors  most  abound,  we  may 
naturally  «xpect  to  find  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  gt'eatest  abundance.  This  was  the  case  in  England,  be- 
fore the  practice  was  adopted  of  throwing  several  small  farms 
intQ  one  large,  and  of  thus  rendering  bread,  and  meat,  and 
milk,  and  all  the  most  essential  articles  of  human  nutriment 
less  plentiful  than  they  were  before.  We  ought  also  to  con- 
sider that  the  present  state  of  landed  property  in  France  must 
i^avour  the  production  of  suth  a  bulk  of  yeomanry  as  are  in 
the  process  of  time  likely  to  prove  formidable  enemies  to  the 
tyrAnnieal  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 

The  author  tells  us  that, 

,'..'■-  •  .  •  ^ 

*  Sir  JamcA  Stet^art  and  Arthur  Young  both  complain  of  the- 
.i^umW  of  small  proprietors  as'an  impediment  to  the  progress' 
of  .agriculture  before  the  revolution.  The  increase  of  this  cla^, 
who  are  unable  to  farm  with  a  view  to  future  or  distant  adran^ 
tagc,  has  materially  diminished  the^ surplus  product  of  the  soiI« 
and  consequently  the  means  of  satisfying,  the  demands  of  the 
treasury.' 

Whatever  Mr.  Arthur  Young  or  any  other  person  may 
say  bbcMit  the  disadvantages  of  small  prol)rietors  and  small 
farms,  we  believe  them  to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  disad- 
vantageous, '.both  in  respect  to  political  security  and  to  ,the 
national  subsistence.  It  will  not  surely  be  d^iiied  that  the 
security  of  a  country  is  in  a  great  measure  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
anil ;  or,  in  odier  words^  in  projiortion  to  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors* A  raato  may  fight  valiantly  for  the  altars  of  hi» 
country,  but  U  he  likely  to  contend  with  less  persevering 
heroisnr  for  die  oomfortable  hearth  where  independence  reigns, 
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%nd  where  plenty  is  seen  in  the  smile  of  his  rosy  babes  ? — ^TTie 
assertion  of  the  author^  that  an  increase  of  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  has  ^  materially  diminished  the  surplus  product  oJF 
the  soil/  needs  no  refutation  at  present,  when  the  gold  of  this 
country  is  continually  exported  by  difFerent  channels,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  surplus  wheat  of  tfiat  very  country  where 
agriculture  is  said  to  languish  in  decay. 

The  author  in  his  wisdom  tells  us  that  '  trade  js  the  nutri- 
ment of  every  branch  of  industry/  but  that  it  is  opposite  to 
the  genius  and  views  of  the  French  government ;  and .  that 
Buonaparte  hates  the  commercial  character.  Tliat  Buoqa* 
parte  bears  no  goodf  will  to  English  merchants  we  can  readily 
^llow,  and  that  be  would  willingly  destroy  the  proud  grbve  of 
masts  which  gratify  the  eye  upon  the  Thames;  but  would  he 
be  unwilling  to  behold  commerce  crowding  her  sails  into  his 
own  ports,  and  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  murmuring 
with  the  busy  hum  of  trade  ?  Napoleon  is  a  tyrant,  and  where 
any  obstacle  is  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  a  cruel  and  saii* 
gumary  tyrant ;  but  the  writer  has,  nevertheless^  ia  some  re* 
spects,  mistaken  or  misrepresented  his  clvaracter. 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  '  French  pepple>  arie  absolutely 
saturated  with  taxes,'  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  that  the^ 
bave  *  enough  and  more  than  enough  ;*  but  are  we  so  Ijghtlj 
burtliened,  as  to  call  out  with  querulous  importunity  to  our 
government  for  an  increase  of  weight  ?  ,Have  we  no  state  upcn 
thecaries  who  are  fond  of  giving  their  gentle  patients  ^n,  qver- 
dose? 

The  author  ai*gues  as  if  Buonaparte  must  continue  the  war^ 
because  he  caniiot  find  food  for  bis  troops  at  home.  But 
has  he  not  more  than  once  made  the  trial  i  If  he  can  fitid  pay 
for  his  troops,  the  country  will  not  fail  to  find  them  clothing 
and  bread.  Buonaparte  has,  we  must  allow,  never  been  back- 
V'ard  in  making  pacific  propositions ;  and  though  they  have 
seldom  been  accepted,  yet  the  event  has  commonly  proved 
that  the  rejection  was  not  wise,  The  experiment  of  peace  has 
never  yet  been  fairly  tried.  We  are  not  very  sanguine 
on  the  subject,  but  still  we  fear  that  the  aggrandisemeut  of 
France  is  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  What  then  is  the  alternative  ? — Try  what  peace  will; 
do.  Husband  yoitr  resources.  Practice  the  most  rigid  eco* 
nom^.  Lop  off  all  corrupt  and  superfluous  expencss,  and  be 
prepared  for  every  event. 

The  author  of  this  panophlet  professes  to  bave  resided  a 
considerable  time  in  France,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
spme  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  that  country ;  biit 
be  baa  not  furnished  so  much  novel  information  as  miglit  bavc^. 
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been  tjxpected  from  his  opportunitiea.  His  principal  object 
'appears  to  be  to  exhibit/  such  a  picture  of  French  despotism 
as  inight  frighten  his  coantrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  purpose  Mas  commendable^  and  we  hope  that  It 
^vill  succeed,  llie  United  States  of  North  America  aie  cer- 
tainly more  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
and  in  her  preservation  from  the  gripe  of  Buonaparte^  than 
«ome  of  her  violent  patriots  are  willing  to  admit.  May  the 
€ffort8  of  this  writer  open  tiieir  intellectual  sight  to  a  right 
^iew  of  their  real  interest ! 

We  have  paid  much  more  attention  to  this  pamphlet  than 
It  would  otherwise  have  merited,  from  a  knowledge  that  it  was 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  the  author  of  one  or  two 
articles  which  M*€re  much  read  in  a  quarterly  journal  which  \^ 
more  famed  for  its  political  ability  than  for  any  other  quality. 
After  a  caieful  perusal  pf  this  work,  however,  we  cannot 
«ay  that  it  displays  any  great  share  cither  of  vigour  or  of  pe- 
neration..  Many  of  the  statements  are  exaggerated,  some  of 
the  arguments  irrelevant,  and  there  is  nothing  to  praise  in  the 
composition. 


Art.  VII. — ji  Treatise  on  the  Fenereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter:  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary  by 
Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  Author  of  ".  Observations  on  Mqr-- 
bid  Poisons/*  Sfc,  8ro.  14s.  boards.     Sherwood  and  Co. 

THIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Adams 
bas  been  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  The 
second  edition  of  this  treatise  was  published  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  and  has  now  been  some  years  out  of 
print,  A  new  edition  therefore  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired* 

John  Hunter  was,  what  very  few  men. are,  an  original 
thinker. — But  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  must  express 
those  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  Hence^  as  the  thoughts  are 
iiew,  they  will  often  be  obscure^  even  though  they  are  perspi- 
cuously ex  pressed*  For  it  must  take  some  time  before  the 
reader  can  adapt,  as  it  were,  his  own  mind  to  that  new  train  of 
thinking  which  the  writer  has  been  the  first  to  pursue.  But, 
'  where  the  tliooghts  are  not  only  new,  but  where  the  diction 
is  in  many  instances  dark,  intricate  and  indistinct,  the  difficulty 
will  be  greatly  increased ;  and  two  causes  wilt  at  once  oper- 
ate to  obstruct  the  general  adoption  of  those  opinions  which 
tbt  writer  ia  anxious  to  inculcate.    'Fhese  causes  will  in  a 
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great  measure  be  found  to  have  acted  coDJoiptl;>  in  counter*^ 
acting  the  influence  which  the  writings  of  Mr«  John  Hunter 
would  otherwise  probably  have  exercised  on  the  minds  of  , 
medical  practitioners. 

In  his  commentary  to  the  present  edition  of  this  treatise  on  ' 
Syphilis,  Dr.  Adams  has  displayed  his  usual  diligence  and 
sagacity  ;  he  has  sometimes  happily  illustrated  the  sense  of  the 
writer^  he  has  rendered  the  obscure  passages  more  clear,  and. 
has  certainly  performed  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the  me-, 
dical  student  by  the  present  publication.  „A  cheap  editioa 
of  this  book  was  a  desideratum^  not  only  from  the. light 
which  it  throws  on  the  venereal  malady  in  particular^  but  on. 
morbid  action  in  general.  This  desideratum  is  now  supplied 
by  the  industry  of  the  editor  and  the  liberality  of  the  pub*  . 
lishers. 

As  the  preface  which  Dr.  Adams  has  prefixed  to  this 
edition  is  not  long,  \^e  shall  extract  it,  in  order  to  ^how,  in 
his  own  words>  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  particular 
design  of  the  present  undertaking : 

'  When  we  consider,  that,  before  Sydenham  wrote,  there  ex- 
isted no  systematic  description  of  gout  or  small-pox,  we  shall  be 
less  surprised,  that  before  Mr.  Hunter,  only  the  more  obvious  ^ 
symptoms  and  methods  of  cure  had  been  noticed  in  a  disease, 
which  for  three  centuries  bad  engaged  the  pens  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated medical  writers.  But  Sydenham,  though  so  accurate 
in  his  description  of  facts,  accounted  for  them  by  causes  which 
never  existed,  and  the  admission t>f which  by  others,  proved  sub- 
versive of  his  admirable  practice.  Mr.  Hunter  has  reduced  to 
order  a  series  of  facts  supposed  to  be  reducible  to  no  laws ; 
shewn  the  source  of  former  errors,  the  cause  of  every  apparent 
irregularity,  and,  in  fixing  the  true  character  of  one  disease,  has 
introduced  us  to  others  never  before  suspected  to  exist  His 
practice  has,  therefore,  become  popular,  in  proportion  as  lusi 
theory  is  understood.  ^ 

*  It  cannot  be  wondered,  if  doctrines  entirely  new  should  re- 
quire a  language  in  many  respects  new  also.  What  appeared, 
however,  a  new  language  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  intro- 
duction of  precise  terms,  instead  of  figurative  expressions.  If 
it  should  seem  strange,  that  any  difficulty  should  attend  de- 
scribing a  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  in  understanding  such  a  de- 
scription, let  us  recollect,  that  in  every  art  or  science,'  the  great 
difficulty  is  todeKneate  nature,  and  that  few  but  adepts  are  alive 
to  the  nicer  and  most  accurate  parts  of  such  delineations. 

'  Mr.  Hunter  found  himself  so  frequently  ill  understood,  that  at 
last  he  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  there  must  be  some  incapacity* 
about  him  in  the  use  of  common  language. '  That  he  was  touUy 
unacquainted  with   those  ornaments  in  writing  or  speaking. 
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wfaicli  serve  to  illustrate  a  sobject,  or  to  aw^eii  Ae  attimti^a^ 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  his  language  was  always  as  perspictt- 
ous  as  might  be  expected  from  the  clearness  of  bis  Gonceptions. 
This  language,  hQwever,  was  not  popular ;  and,  I  believe/  if  we 
except  his  posthumous  worses,  he  offered  nothing  to  the.  world  till 
it  had  been  revised  by  his  friends.    '     ^ 

'  The  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  was  the  work  which  be 
was  particularly  anxious  should  come  before  the  public  in  tb« 
most  perfect  form  :  "  I  am  resolved/'  said  he  to  his  commentat- 
tor>  **  that  it  shall  not  be  a  mere  bookseller's  job,  every  subse* 
qoent  edition  rendering  the  former  useless.  The  truth  of  the 
doctrines  I  have  proved  so  long  as  to  reduce  them  to  conviction ; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  language  intelligible,  I  meet  a  Com- 
mittee of  thVeegentlemen,  to  whose  correction  every  page  is  sub- 
mittied.**  As  all  this  was  very  generally  known,  never  were  ex- 
pectations raised  higher  of  any  work,  nor  in  soipe  respects  nione 
generally  disappointed. 

.  'To  compliment  Mr.  Hunter's  coadjutors  would  be  superfluous. 
Two  of  them  being  authors,  have  convinced  tiM  'world  of  their 
abilities  in  producing  prigind  compositions.  Of  the  third,  it  is 
enough  to  say>  he  was  Dr.  David  Pitcairn.  But  these  gentlemen, 
accustomed  to  the  best  company,  that  is,  to  each  other  and  to  a 
circle  as  enlightened  as  themselves,  were  not  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  attended  their  undertaking.  To  make  Mr.  Hunter  iri- 
telligible  by  the  short  introduction  prefixed  to  this  work,  never 
could  have  entered  the  conception  of  men  who  were  not  prevf- 
oosly  accustomed  to  converse  with  'him.  It  may  perhaps  be 
fair  to  add,  that  being  all  of  them  physicians,  they  were  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  erroneous  opinions  and  practices,  and  even 
with  the  technical  language  which  had  prevailed  before  Mr. 
Hunter  taught* 

^  Though  what  has  been  said  may  be  a  snficient  apology  for 
the  commentaries' offered  in  this  edition,  yet  it -did  not  seem  to 
authorise  any  alteration  in  the  text. '  Tlie  value  of  the  work  will 
infinitely  more  than  repay  the  labour  of  studying  it  with  all  the 
application  it  requires.  The  object  of  the  commentator  is  only 
to  direct  the  student,  and  to  relieve  him  occasionally  in  his  pro- 
gress.     With  these  views,  the  following  hints  are  premised  : — 

*  The  first  business  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinions  will  of  course  be  to  study  the  introduction. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  diligence  proportionate  to  the  dif- 
iiculties  that  may  be  found  In  admitting  or  even  comprehending 
the  various  propositions  and  thftir  proofs.  These  difficulties  ih 
the  present  day,  are  very  much  lessened ;  Mr.  Hunter's  doc- 
trines having  become  more  popular  and  better  understood  from 
the  time  that  they  were  first  communicated  in  his  own  Conver- 
sations, his  lectures,  and  his  writings. 

*  I  would  advise  every  medical  student  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
book  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands.    He  will  find  it  the  best 
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.  introductioii  tA  pathological  reasoning  that  his  closet  can  afford 
him.  Those  chapters  in  the  third  part,  which  relate  to  strictures 
and  other  diseases  in  the  urinary  passages^  may  perhaps  fatigue 
.  his  attention  without  adding  sufficiently  to  his  knowledge.    It 
.  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  retain  the  whole  in  bis  me- 
mory, and  the  remarks  being  chiefly  practical,  must  be  refer- 
red to  as  often  as  intricate  cases   occur.     If  therefore  these 
.  chapters  are  read  in  their  order,  the  student  must  not  be  angry 
.  with  his  author  or  himself,  if  he  cannot  keep  up  his  attention  to 
.every  minutia.     Whenever  he  has  an  intricate  case  in  his  own 
.practice,  be  will  not  accuse  Mr.  Hunter  of  prolixity. 

'Another  caution,,  of  the  same  kind,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  student  will  on  some  occasion  find  an  obscurity^  from  an 
anticipation  of  terms  which  cannot  be  well  understood,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  doctrines  to  which  they  relate.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  compiled. 
I  have  endeavoured,,  as  often  as  possible,  to  relieve  him  of  these 
difficulties,  but  cannot  easily  ascertain  whether  some  parts  of  the 
vrork  will  be  completely  comprehended  without  a  second  perusal ; 
at  least,  of  those  passages  which  were  found  obscure  in  the  first. 
*  Spch  is  the  manner  which  I  would  recommend  the  stndent 
to  pursue  in  the  perusal  of  this  work.  Those  who  have  seen 
aomething  of  practice,  and  wish  to  acquire  that  systematic  know- 
ledge of  tne  disease  which  may  enable  them  to  act  with  decisi- 
on under  every  difficulty,  should  study  principally  those  sections 
in  which  the  doctrine  is  contained,  Mos\  of  them  are  illustra** 
ted  withjcases ;  and  I  shall  be  mistaken,  if  the  new  light  which 
will  dawn  upon  the  reader  in  every  passage  should  not  lead  him 
to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  viork. 

'  It  is  passible,  that  most  gentlemen  engaged  in  extensive  prac- 
tice are  already  provided  with  the  work  as  Mr.  Hunter  left  it. 
The  present  edition  can  only  be  useful  to  such  of  them  as,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  their  engagements,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
, encountering  early  opinions,  have  not  had  leisure  or  patience  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrines,  I  would  advise 
all  sueh  to  study  Mr,  Hunter  clinically,  that  is,  in  all  cases  that 
come  under  their  care,  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  disease  and 
cure  with  the  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Hunter.  This  will  ren- 
der every  subject  interesting  to  them ;  and  if  they  acquire  a  de- 
cision in  diagnosis  or  practice,  it  will  not  be  the  efiect  of  bold 
guessing,  but  of  well-directed  reasoning. 

'  Should  what  has  been  added  by  the  Commentator  be  found 
serviceable  to  cither  class  of  re^ers^  bis  labour  wiH  be  amply 
repaid/  ' 
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scriptiom  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  A.  M.  Chap^ 
tain  to  the  Earl  oj  Cork  and  Orrery.  Second  Edition. 
London^  Ackerniao^  J  8 10.  4to« 

TH£  second  edition  of  this  elegant  work  is  prefaced  by  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  engraving 
on  wood.  This  art  seems  to  have  been  rather  retrograde  than 
progressive  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  till 
Its  improvement  by  the  Bewicks  of  Newcastle,  whose  works 
in  natural  history  nave  been  so  widely  diffused  find  ao  gener^ 
ally  admired.  These  cuts,  which  amount  to  twent^^ooe  ill 
number,  appear  to  be  executed  by  pupils  of  Bewick,  who 
have  ctrtainly  rivalled  the  excellence  of  their  master*  The 
subjects  of  the  different  emblematic  plates  in  this  volume  am 
1 ,  The  Destruction  of  Death  and  Sin,  by  Branston ;  2,  A  Call  io. 
Vigilance,  by  Clennell ;  3,  The  World  made  captive,  by  den* 
jidl ;  4,  The  joy  ful  Retribution,  by  Nesbit ;  5,  Hope  departingt 
by  Nesbit;  6,  Flocks  refreshed,  by  Clennell ;  7,  Seed  sown« 
by  Hole;  8,  Rescued  from  the  Floods,  by  Bi:anston;  9/  Con* 
8tancy,by  Clennell ;  10,  The  Fate  of  Avarice,  by  Bransron ;  i  ]^ 
Self-suflipient  Inquirers,  byBranston;  l2,TtieWorld  weighed^ 
by  Nesbit;  13,  Casting  off  Encumbrances,  by  Branston;  U, 
I'he  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  Nesbit;  15,  Fainting  for  Che 
living  Waters,by  Clennell ;  1 G,  The  Soul  engaged,  by  Clennell ; 
17,  Sinners  hiding  in  the  Grave,  by  Nesbit;  18,  Awaiting  the 
Dawn  or  Day-spring,  by  Nesbit;  19,  Wounded  in  the  mental 
Eye,  by  Nesbit;  20,  Fertilizing  Rills,  by  Branston;  £1,  the 
Forest  Feller,  by  Clennell. 

Of  these  engravings,  the  execution  in  general  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  mnch  more  praise  than  the  design.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  not  well  imagined,  and,  indeed,  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  hardly  to  be  susceptible  of  visible  representation* 
Every  attempt  to  delineate  the  operations  of  the  spiritual 
world  must  be  accompanied  with  difEculties  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  surmount ;  and  the  effort,  in  most  cases,  whether 
it  be  made  by  means  of.  pictorial  or  verbal  description,  will 
be  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  absurd.  We  had  better  leave 
the  agency  of  spiritual  existences  to  the  obscure  workings  of 
the  imagination,  without  endeavouring  to  invest  them  in  an 
external  and  corporeal  form.  But,  if  the  devices  of  9ome  of 
these  emblematic  cuts  be  ill  conceived,  more  unqualified  praise 
is  due  to  the  e;!(ecutiQn»    The  artists  deserve  gr^at  praise  for 
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the  improvements  which  they  have  made  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing OD  wood ;  and  for  the  close  approximation  to  the  diBlicacy  and 
0oltiiess  of  copper-plate  engraving,  of  which  they  have  proved 
it  susceptible.  Wood-cnts  arc  certainly  bfest  tidapted  for  the 
representation  of  rough  surfaces^  and  of  strong  and  bold  out- 
lines ;  but^  in  the  present  work^  the  artists  have  shown  that 
they  can  rival  some  of  the  fine  strokes  and  undulating  lines  of 
the  best  copper-plate  productions ;  and  that  they  can  exhibit 
to  the  eye  with  considerable  beauty  and  effect,  what  is  sfbootb 
snd  polished  as  well  as  what  is  rugged  and  abrupt,  with  all  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  material  forms.  In  copper-plates 
the  outlines  may  be  so  softened  off,  as  to  neetn  atisorbed  iti 
air^aivl  to  elude  the  sense  either  of  touch  or  sight ;  butt,  from 
the  different  process  which  is  pursued  in  cutting  wood,  when 
the  engraving  is  made  on  a  surface,  which  is  elevated  in 
lidges  rather  than  sunk  in  hollows,  the  melting  of  the  lined 
into  distance,  and  the  expression  of  distance  itself,  must  b^ 
inconceivably  more  difficult.  ~  In  this  work,  though  the  diffi*- 
culty  is  not  entirely  mastered,  yet  the  artists  have  made  such 
«n  approach  towands^it  as  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  finally  subdued.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  re* 
mark  that  the  cloud-work,  which  in  some  wood  cuts  by  no 
inferior  masters,  resembles  several  pieces  of  deal  board 
bunjg  up  in  the  air,  is  in  these  emblematic  designs  in  general' 
very  softly  and  delicately  managed.  We  may  instance  in  em- 
blem 18,  *  Awaiting  ihelhiim  of-Day,*  where  the  collected^ 
clouds  are  rolled  in  the  ethereal  expanse  with  the  hand  of  a' 
masterl  We  virill  just  stay  to  remark  that  this  piece  is  admi- 
rably executed,  except  that  the  neck  of  the  female  figure  who 
is  watching  the  coming  dawn,  is  rather  out  of  proportion. 
It  is  longer  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  ground-work  shows  how 
well  wood-cuts  are  adapted  to  this  kind  of  representation. 
In  plate  5,  the  drapery  round  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  is 
exquisitely  finished ;  we  can  almost  feel  the  rustling  folds  of 
the  silk  damask  curtains  which,  are  tied  up  with  great  taste. — 
Tlie  female  figure  of  Hope  departing,  is  rather  too  large  and 
clumsy,  and  indeed  more  ponderous  than  the  clouds  on  which 
she  seems  to  rest  could  well  bear.  She  should,  if  possible, 
have  been  rbade  more  delicately  feminine,  and  traced  in  more 
faint. and  evanescent  lines.  In  the  seventh  emblem,  entitled 
^Seed  sown,'  the  landscape  is  well  imi^ined,  and  the  treetrwork 
is4>eantifuUy  executed.  Indeed,  we  must  here  remark  that, 
where  trees  are  introduced  in  any- of  the  emblems,  they  are 
unifotmly  well  done,  and  the  foliage  is  very  distinct.  The 
figure  of  the  sower  in  the  fore-ground  is  bold  and  striking. 
Tlie  lights  and  ishades  are  very  skilfully  managed,  and  ttie  dis- 
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tance  n  a»  well  kept  atid  softened  off.  Hiis  is  altogether  an. 
raquisite  piece,  and  shows  to  what  perfecttoa  the  art  of  en* 
graving  in  wobd  may  be  carried.  The  eighth  plate^  entitled 
'  Rescued  from  the  Floods/  has  a  good  deal  of  grandeur  and 
effect.  The  figure  of  our  Saviour  is  onis  of  the  best  figures 
in  the  emblems.  He  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  rescuing  several 
persons  from  the  dark  and  tempestuous  ocean  which  is  placed 
beneatli.  In  the  14th  and  I5th  emblems,  we  cannot  help  again 
noticing  the  beauty  of  the  tree-w^rk,  which  is  characteristically 
varied.  The  willow  droops  most  gracefully  its  waving  boughs 
over  the  living  waters.  The  twentieth  emblem,  of  the  fer- 
tilizing rills,  is  a  very  delicate  performance.  The  broad> . 
separate,  and  arching  leaves  of  the  aspiring  palm  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  thick  and  entangled  foliage  of  the  more  huo)- 
ble  trees.  The  figures  in  this  emblem  are  strictly  propor- 
tioned, and  add  much  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  whole* 
The  letter-press  part  of  the  work  would  have  been  better,  if, 
instead  of  sojnany  effusions  of  devotional  sentiment,  it  had  been 
more  confined  to  plain  and  acccurate  descriptions  of  the  plates. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  so  much  gratified  by  the 
present  elegant  book,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  fenilts  of  little 
moment,  which  make  no  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
embellishments. 


Art.  IX. — A  geographical  and  historical  View  of  the 
World :  exhibiting  a  complete  Delineation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  Features  of  each  Country ;  and  a  succinct 
Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  the  different  Natiom,  their 
political  Revolutions,  and  Progress  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Li* 
terature,  Commerce,  ^c.  The  whole  comprising  all  that  is 
important  in  the  Geography  of  the  Globe  and  the  Historjf 
of  Mankind.  By  John  ISigland,  Authj>r  of  ^^  Letters 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;'*  "  Essays  on  various 
Subjects/*  S^c.  S^c.  In  5  vols.  London,  Longman,  1810.  ' 
—Si.  13s.  6d. 

*THE  work  here  offered  to  the  public,'  says  Mr.  Bigland>    ^ 

'  18  intended  to  comprize,  within  the  least  possible  compass,  .a)l 
that  i^  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  geography  of  the  gloh^e 
and  the.  history  of  mankind/  '  In  the  first  place  is  treated  the 
geography  of  each  country  with  all  its  physical  circumstances  and 
,  principal  productions,  whether  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  next  article  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
principal  citie»  and  edifices,  those  striking  monuments  of  human 
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art  and  industry.  In  this  department  I  bare  endear onred  idf  de» 
scribe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  limits  of  the  vrork  mil  allow,  the 
^ipitals  of  the  different  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states^  with  their 
arts,  literature,  and  state  of  society,  subjects  greatly  peglected  \i\ 
most  geographical  works.  The  metropolis  of  a  state  being  ge* 
nerally  the  focus  in  which  its  power  and  grandeur  is  (are)  chiefly 
concentrated,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  its  history.  TThe 
philosophical  observer  will  not  regard  it  merely  as  an  assemblage 
of  streets  and  houses,  a  collection  of  brick  and  mortar:  be  will 
view  it  as  the  grand  theatre,  on  which  the  opulence,  the  talent*?, 
and  the  activity  of  the  nation  are  the  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played. In  the  third  place  is  exhibited  the  historical  view  of  the 
nation,  of  its  pro^^ress  in  arts  and  arms,  in  science  and  civili. 
zatton,  with  views  of  its  social  circumstances  at  different  periods. 
By  the  events  which  mark  the  history  of  its  coimtry,  its  present 
political  and  moral  state,  and  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  is 
determined.  It  is  in  its  history  tl^t  we  trace  the  gradual  origin 
and  gradual  formation  of  its  religion,  its  government,  its  military 
strength,  its  manners  and  characters.  For  this  reason  I  have 
mssigned  the  third  place  to  the  historical  view  of  each  nation,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  to  its  modern  characteristics.' 

From  this  arrangement  Mr.  Bigland  adds  that  he  has 

'deviated  only  in  respeet  of  subordinate  and  inferior  articles,  as 
colonies,  islands,  and  countries  imperfectly  known,  where  brevity 
required  a  more  cursory  view.  Amidst  such  an  immensity  of 
matter, conciseness  must  be  considered  as  an  indispensable  requi« 
site,  and  every  one  must  readily  conceive  the  difficulty  of  perspi. 
cuous  arrangement  in  the  historical  part  of  the  work.  As  the 
histories  of  difFerent  nations  are  so  frequently  involved  together, 
I  have  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  repetition  by  references.  1 
have  treated  with  brevity  things  of  triOing  n>oment,  which  it  was 
only  needful  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  connecting  the  narrative, 
and  exhibiting  the  concatenation  of  events,  and  expatiated  more' 
largely  on  subjects  of  greater  importance  and  interest.  It  has 
been  my  principal  object  to  comprize  in  a  small  compass,  and  to 
exhibit  at  a  small  expence  to  the  reader,  a  copious  collection  of 
geographical  and  historical  information/ 

Such  is  the  author's  own  account  of  the  plan  which  he  pur- 
sued^ and  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  in  the  composition  of 
the  present  work.  The  plan  itself  appears  judicious^  and  caU 
culated  to  fill  up  an  important  vacuity  in  our  existing. catalogue 
of  useful  books.  The  undertaking  was  one  which  required 
considerable  research  in  the  collection^  and  a  discriminating 
taste  in  the  selection  of  materials.  In  neither  of  these  requU 
site  qualifications  does  Mr.  Bigland  appear  to  be  deficient. 
He  refers  to  numerous  authorities,  most  of  which  he  appears 
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ta  bave  i^onsuked  2X,  Brst  hand*  Though  the  extent  of  bis 
subject,  combined  witli  the  comf^arativel^*  narrow  space  which 
be«;illotted  for  the  execution^  rendered  great  brevity  esseotiallj 
necessary ;  yet,  while  his  narrative  is  brief^  it  is  never  obscure 
nor  indistinct.  In  most  points  pf  high  moment  and  interest, 
his  detailfl  are  more,  circumstantial  than  the  size  of  his  work  led 
us  to  expect.  Where  lie  could  exhibit  only  general  views  he 
hasjudifipusly  contrived  to  render  them  interesting^  by  the  in- 
f^^^ctioi]  of  i^ome  luminous  particulars^  by  which  th^  attention  is 
^cited^^nd  wbei(ethe  interest  revqlves* 
.  la  ^hi^se  volump  Mr.  Bigland. exhibits  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ti^re:  of  tji^e  past  and  the  pres^of;  state  bf  mankind,  o£  their 
progress  in  trivilizatipo  ?nd  arts,  with  portions  of  their  topo- 
graphical, their  civil,  and  military  history,  so  judiciously  com- 
bined, as  to  constitute  a  very  edifying,  and  amusing  work.  It 
may  be  perused  with  great  a4v^ntage  by  juvenile  students, 
who  wish  for  9  general  view  of  the  present  and  the  past  stat^ 
of  man  ia  all  parts  of  the  worlds  before  they  enter  on  the 
Retailed  investigation  of  particular  portions  of  the  globe  ;- 
nor  wiir  it  b^  una^ccjeptable  to  those  who  are  more  advanced 
in  life,  and  who  wish  to  renew  tiieir  former  recollections,  and 
to  retrace  the  historical  path  which  they  have  before  trod. 

Mr.  Biglaud  has  very  properly  given  a  more  copious  and 
circumstantial  account  of  tliose  countries  which  are  nost 
interesting  to  an  Englisfamai^,  or  which  occupy  the  higbeir 
gradations  in  the  scale  of  civilizati6n.  After  an  introductory 
chapter,  ain)  ageneral  deseription  of  Europe,  thefirsti^olume 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  topography^  the  civil  and  military 
history,  the  present  and  past  state  of  this  country.*  In  this 
part  of  his^  performance,  the  author  exhibits  a  description  of 
the  Britisli  metropolis,  w'liieh  is  sufSciently  circums'tmitiai^. 
Brief  accounts  follow  of  other  jprihcipal  cities  and  towns.  The 
iauthor  has  added  a  succinct  English  history  from  the  Earliest 
period  to  the  convention  of  Cintra.  Though  here,  as  in  other 
places,  the  view  '  of  our  national  a^airs  which  Mr.  Biglan4 
draws,  must  be  very  general,  yet  )|e  has,  •  in  many  iostanees, 
happily  caught  the  principal  features  of  the  picture,  and  seiized 
tlie  principal  points  of  aniipation  and  ^f  iiUerest.  Qr^t  caiit* 
dour  and  mQdfsration  mark  the  political  and  religious  opinions 
of  the  writer,  as  far  as  it  was  requisite  that  they '  should 
be  devdoped,  or  as  the  natrative  itself  necessitated  the  ex-' 
pressionl 

Scotland^  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  the  Batavian  king* 
dom,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Helvetic  republic,  the 
Austrian  empire,  Prussian  monarchy,  German  states,  Deti- 
markj  Norway,  ^wedcd^  Europeau  Kusiia,  the  Ottoman  eiin* 
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pire,  European  Turkey,  Asiatic  'Turkey,  Arabia,  Asiatic 
Kusdia,  Cbina^  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet,  iDdependeut  Tai-f 
tary.  Exterior  India,  Siam,  Birmao  empire,  Asiatic  islattds^,. 
are  comprehended  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes. 
The  fifth  and  kst  volume  contains  a  geographical,  chorogra- 
phical,  and  historical  view  of  India,  consisting  of  Hindoostan 
and  the  Decan,  of  Persia,  Africa,  £gypt,  states  in  the  North 
of  Africa,  Western  Coasts  of  Africa,  Eastern  Coast  of  AfHca, 
Abyssinia,  Central  Africa,  African  islands j  America,'  United 
States,  British  America,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Abpri^nal 
America,  or  unconquered  countries,  Spanish  domjiddns'  in 
North  America,  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America;,  Pot-- 
tuguese  empire  in  America,  Fi'ench,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  Set-* 
tiements,  West  India  Islands.  In  compiling  his  account  of 
these  countries,  Mr.  Btgland  has  had  access  to  the  most  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  several  of  the  best  historisins  and 
travellers  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  But  though  the 
materials  have  been  brought  together  from  various  quarters, 
the  narrative  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Bigkhd,  andiiot' 
a  mere  patchwork  from  the  compositions  of  ctiiers.  The  ityle 
18  perspicuous  and  suited  to  the  work.  We  shall  hdw  select 
two  or  three  specimens  of  the  performance.  Our  fir^t  extract 
riiall  be  tbe  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  Greenland, 
not  because  it  is  better  than  other  parts  of  the  work,  but  be- 
cause as  a  whole  it  is  comprised  in  the  shortest  compass. 

'This  country,, extending  from  60®  to  76^  north  latitude,  pre- 
sents a  biost  dreary  aspect,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  thing  else 
than  a  vast  assemblage  of  rocks,  ice,  and  snow.  .  Of  its  topo-. 
gn^hy,  little  is  known ;  but  it  appears  that  it  contains  mounta,ins 
of  a  prodigious  elevation,  as  we  areitold  that  sofn^  of  .them  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  leagues.  The  6^ 
mous  ice  blink  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  appearances  of  nature*^ 
It  IS  an  astonishing  congeries  of  ice  stretching  across  the  moutl^ 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  forming  a  range  of  magnificent  arches 
of  twenty-four  miles  in  kngtb,  and  about  two  in  breadth.  Thy 
arches  are  from  fourteen  to  forty  ysrds  in  height.  Tills  immens^ 
mass  of  ice  reflects  a  splendor  resembling  the  aurora  boreaUs/ 
frtiich  is  discerned  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  Tbe  soi|^ 
of  Gre^land,  except  in  some  small  districts'  on  the  westcftn 
coasts,  has  never  been  examined ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  qua<^^ 
lily,  a  great  part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  evorlasting^ 
frost  and  snow,  all  tbe  powers  of  vegetation,  are  checked,  and  iii 
8*great  measure  extinguished.  The  most  severe  cold  commences^ 
in  January ;  and  in  February  and  March  becomes  so  pierciog^; 
that  rocks  often  split  'through  tbe  intenseness  of  the  frost,  ifhe.^ 
l>anish  missionaries  inform  us  that  the  ice  and  boar-frostreaq)i£^l 
fr^m  tbe  cbhnney  to  the  moutb  of  Ifaeir  stove.  Without  being 
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Humred  by  tfae  beat  of  dw  flret  IhftI  )he  doors  and*  wriis  were 
plastered  over  with  frost:  that  beds  were  frozen  to  the  bedsteads^ 
and  lineD  to  the  drawers.     From  the  end  of  April  to  the  begin- 
iitng  of  Norefmber,  the  inhabitants  encamp  in  their  tents;  but 
k  ia  not  till  Jdne  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thawed,  and 
tbe  snows  eemse  from  filling.    In  summer  it' is  sometimes  very 
bat.    The  only  vegetables  are  various  kinds*  of  grass  and  herbs. 
No  grain  can  be  produced.    This  dreary  region  h  also  destitute 
of  forests.    Tke  only  trees  that  are  found,  are  a  few  small  juni- 
pers, birches,  and  willows.    Greenland,  however^  supplies  food 
for  a  few  wild  animals,  as  rein-deer,  white  hares,  foxes,  and  white 
bears.    Tbe  neighbouring  seas  atibrd  plenty  of  fish ;  ttod  the  sea 
fowl. are  tolerably  numerous.    The  natives  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.    The  flesh  of  those  animals  supply  th^  with  food,  and 
their  skins  with  clothing.     The  seals  in  particular  are  valuable 
for  borti  these  purposes.    The  population  of  this  country  is  so 
uncertain,  that  nothing  can  with  propriety  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
for  although  Mr.  Crantz  supposes  that  it  may  amount  to  7000, 
his  opinion  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  vague  conjecture.    It  is 
said  that  the  country  is  inhabited  as  far  as  76^,  but  this  appears 
scarcely  probable.    The  natives  are  of  a  short  stature.  With  long 
black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat  faces.    They  seemed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  American  Esquimaux,  and  greatly  Vesemble  the' 
Laplanders  and  Samoieds  of  Europe.    In  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  they  discover  great  inge- 
nuity.   Tbev  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper,  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  families,  their,  friends,  and  their  poor  native 
country.    Some  of  them  who  have  been  kidnapped  and  carried 
to  Copenhagen,  could  not,  amidst  the  pleasures  arid  plenty  of 
the  Danisb  capital,  forget  their  former  attachitients,  nor  ever 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  situation.     In  regard  to  reli^ 
gion,  the  Greenlanders  are  said  to  believe  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  some 
affirm  that  tbey  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.     But  after 
aH  that  we  have* been  told  on  the  subject,  the  religious  ideas  of  a 
people  so  barbarous,  must  be  extremely  obscure  and  confused; 
In  respect  of  government,  if  any  such  thing  can  be  said  to  exis|l|^ , 
among  them,  it  must  be  something  of  the  patriarchal  kind.    AH 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greenlanders,  and  their  country^  is^  i^ 
fine,  extremely  defective. 

Iliis  remote  and  inhospitable  region  has,  however,  given  rise 
lo  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon 
in  history  and.  physics.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that. 
Greenland  was,  towards  the  end  of  t];e  dabtfa  century,  disco- 
versd'by  the  Icelanders.  A  colony  was  afterwards  es£dblished 
m  thit  country,  and  in  process  of  tiihe  became  populous  and 
^^Vbofishing.  Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  colonists' 
bj^^miisionaries  fi-om  Norway ;  and  Greenknd  had  many  towns, 
CMtdies,  and  conventii,  with  an  episcopal  see^  the  bishop  being, 
— ^'" to  lliie  arebbishi^  of  Dronthdm.    Greenland^*  tofe- 
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tlicr  with  Iodand»  being,  u  aloeadtr  otefttidned;  reduced  undei^ 
tbe  4on>iaioa  cf  Norvray,  became,  byltheunion  of  that  kingdom^ 
with  Denmark  in  1357,  an  appendii^e  to  the  Daniili' monarchy. 
A  constant  interconrve  was  carried  :^p  between  Greenland  and 
Norway  until. the  year  14>06.  At  "that: (Period chelate bkhop 
was  sent  over»  and  soon  after  the  qui(>^  v^&>  totally  lost*  "By 
some  means  or  otbery  all  communication  l>etween  Denmark  and 
Greenland  wasci^t  of!^  and  the  Datiishicolofiy  sunk  into  oblivton* 
Tbat  a  civilized  colony  sbould  thus  suddenlyxiisappear^,  afler  several 
centuries  of  ftafcd  settlement  and  regular  communicfttioo  with 
tbe  parent  countries,  and  within  lessi  tbat>a  week's  sail  of  Ice- 
land* 6tilt>ufaject  to  Denmark,  is  perhaps  .a  circumstance  unpa« 
raUeled  in  history.  And  it  appears  .not  .arljtile  astonishing,  that 
«  iuch  a  colony  sbould  have  prospered  during  so  lohg  a^  period  of. 
time  in  a  country  wbleh  now  appears  so  ajohospitable.  The  ex« 
istence  of  this  colpny^  however,  is  a  fact  of  .upquestionabte  authen«» 
tjcity  ;  and  during  tbe  long  space  of-  at  least  five  centuries,  it 
was  well  kfiown  to  the  European  world.  ««Mr.  Anderson  mentiona 
%  ball  of  pope  Gregory  IV.  bearing  date  in  the  year  %35y  con* 
atituting  Ausgfiriu!»;  then  bishop  of  Bremen,  archbishop  of  the 
north,  and  particularly  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland. 

Thia  strange  and  abrupt  cessation  of  a)l  trade  and  inteccourae 
baa  been  attributed  to  various  causes*.  It  has  by  some  been  sop* 
posed  that  the  colonists  were  extirpated  by  the  iiativef>  but  tbepe* 
i»  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact.i  It  has  also  been  said» 
tbat  an  epidemical  disease  swept  away  most  of  the  Greenland  > 
merchants  and  seamen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  intercourse 
with  that  country  was  interrupted,  and  aAerwards  entirely  broken 
off  by  reason  of  the  various  revolutions,  &c.  which  took  place  io 
Denmark  and  Norway*  But  the  most  probable  supposition  iff> 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  ice  from  the  Arctic  ocean  having  drifted 
on  the  coast  in  some  severe  winter,  had  intercepted  the  commu- 
nication between  the  land  and  the  sea.  \  This  colony  beingi^in 
OMisequence  completely  imprisoned  by  the  frozen  ocean,  teid, 
through  want  of  supplies  from  Europe, ^undoubtedly  perished. 
'That  this  was  thi$case>  is  something  more  tfian  conjecture  ;^fbr 
Vfirious  expeditions  hay^«  in  successive  feigns,  been  sent  out  from 
Denmafl^i  for  the  express  purpose  qf  discovediMC  the  iremains  of 
the  colony,  if  any  i^uch  existed.  tt;w4t  at  least  expected  that 
the  ruins^f  th^  cathedral,  the  churches,  and  sofkie  other  buildiugf; 
woul4  be  found  ;and  th&t  it  might  tbe  aseeHiiined  whether  ianf 
descendants  6f  tbe  l^uropeaps  yet  ^vemained.  All:  the  -.ressels^ 
however,  sent  ouVfur  tb^t  purpose^  b4ve  found  the  eastern  shorn 
towards  Iceland,  iW^e  the  principalxolgmy  was.settled,  totally: 
inaocessible^.by  fhe  reason  of  the  yif^st  aqcliifDulauon  of  tba;mew>- 
Accidents  of  nearly  a  similar  nature, ;  but  j[>f;  which  the  efiect* 
ivere  of  shorter  duratipn»  have  .occurred  ;aUo.  in  Iceland,  iivhera 
ijie  Ijqfffii^nse  quantities  of-iQedrifl^ingr«Q|i  tbe  .coasts  haTe>:dafuig. 
a  long  time,  interrupted  all  commtlbioaMpn .with  the:; sjeanl.and^ 
by  prmnting' supplies  from  abroajd/  cintfejbd  fiaajiy  of  the.iBlUM«' 
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iMml^  i0  Vtatiak  by  ftmte. .  Sack  iif«»  Oie  ctMf  in  17^,.  119  bi>- 
fote  0tacrT^4.  k  te.cfidevt,  tbtt  tinof  the  latter  pan  of  the 
Amftdbtttiii  .<tf  tlie  cMnmeoceiBiditt  of  tbofiflecnthcaQturykft 
jr0i3r^feHKl:ish9i)g«  li«»  eaheo  place  is  the  foortheim  vegioiis«cbitS]r 
iroaidi^«Kn>teh«ie&ta:o^lhe  itetic  ioe.  fivtrsiricctilal  p^ 
Mdl,  tbie.eflitecii  /eoaitcrf'  Grfieoknd^  tbe  »oat  of  tbd  a^moI 
ieotqny;  wbtcb  was  bdbn  Urithout  difficulty  vi«ikd  every  siHBmev^ 
bd<ii|)eeAiHifid  absolutely  inaccessible;  irhilo  a  mUfe  of  iaipaa- 
imbleaMMtiiiMy  ooNifea  witb  peq>etu^  ic0and:soov»  praaludd 
tike  jpmibility  of  ApfMraadb  from  the  west. 
.>  ^ThewcHern  coast  of -Grefsilaiidhasjbten  eicplored  bjr.  Davi$> 
and  •tbar  Em^iisk*  Bavigator9;  but  (^teat  Britaiii  bat  never  aH- 
techptedftoesfabliflbaay  cploiiy  in  tbis  ufiprouising  region.  «fo 
1701,  tbe  CroanlaiidCoiiipaQy,  at  Ben[^,iQ  Norway,,  ettjibitshed 
A'xsloay- on  tbe  weit)ero  coa»t>  in  ahont  H*"  north latttode-r^An^ 
The«  Bdfr  -cobimts  were  aocompaniied  by  Mr.  Esede,  a  jHOoa 
jihnVegian  fdtr^ffmten*  This  geatlemaD  remained  many  yean 
in  Oreenlandi  and  tohui  abiUlies  and  precision  we  owe  a  gmat 
j^art  of  our  ioiowledge  of  that  coutitri^  Being  actuated  by  aa  v 
ardent  eurinriity»  and  ai  the  same  time  strongly  impfessad  wifh 
an  ide^  of  the  mdaAdioly  sitoation  of  the  Icelandic  cokny *  if  it 
ctiRexistod,  he  made:  an  attempt  to  reach  the  eastern  distHct,  by 
eoastiiig ahng. the sontheni shores, but bundfaia design  vmptm^ 
licabie.  H  iheyear  17128^  his  Datiish  mi^esty  eauiej  horses  to  he 
ttaippoiiled  to  Greenland*  f  w  order  to  fiioUitate  the  maana  of  tn^ 
yelUfig  oterland  fiiom  the  western  to  the  eastern  distvtcl;  hal 
Aho  bnoaease  mountaihs/of  iae  and  anew  in  the  intariorrrendfiKdi 
jM  acoBBsfrom  this qoartsfnot  leai diffiault thasifraan  the ocea»> 
The  f mpracticability  of  iwadiing  the  place  irhere  this  &mfllii 
.oaltey  waa  teoierly  asftad^  aeamaaow  tabalaUy  furoiodi.AnA 
ilaienerafaie'reUca»  kciad  up  incMtaal  ioc,  aulb  iaaUmtdift- 
Wity*  never  be  .diMOHdR^^ 

'Mr.  Bq;1and aap'iii lus  preface,  that'  V'Has  ^niealedll^ 
capitals  of  the  diffier^t  states  tivbich  are  included  in  bii^  ^^^P^^ 
Yf'm  as  much  accuracy  as  b|s  lirolta  woul(j  allow.  \^T^^ 
.fQHp))iringis  «  ajpiecb^en  of  one  of  tbese  des^nptjoo^p  Ht  if 
i^t  of  itiMaicity  oJt  Meaicb  f  but  as  tbia  ci^  ^itu^  JKttle^olw^ 
and  h^anot  been^cur^taly  4w^iibai^  Mn*  jBiglfiid  IWMCJbijew 
i^^edrfttbe  des^fiiplion  of  4mi  4liort  reiMal  jWJitlMA&rj  JK^ 
iD'AohBindha* 

-  *  M^ico,  the  capital  of  tliia  provfnee,  19  qndoabtedly  the  moiit 
extensive,  populous,  and  ojpulenteity  of  th^^Mmr  World.  Brit 
the^e  Is  scarcely  any  place  6t  note  within  the ^hole ranged 
j;«Qgra|ihy  and  9taf istics, -of  ^tch  it  Is  more  drffcdlt  'to  <^tain 
arny  precise  actrornilt^. '  Am'^dtt  the  deficiency  Of.  materriA^,  t 
ihall  therefore  subjoin  ^the  description  giren.  by  'Mr.  ChapM 
.d'Auterocbe,  the  most  recent  and  best  authority,  altbctij^  *ma 
•^hort  f$tay  In  ifhc  city  ^ndM  It  in  man^  r<sp^  defective.  * 

*  The  city  of  M^ioo  has  fdwats  been  repreaented  aatCandii 
on  an  inland,  or  rather  an  aaseniblage  of  ithtpdi,  in  <ftirti|^ 
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that  name/  and  tfOcetsiMe  only  by -tbree  caoaevrayi  «c«te  fbt 
'«ballow  waters  tibat  separate  it  from  the  tpaia  land.    Sneb  irat 
•(tbe  situation  of  the  aticient-eapital  of  MontexuBffa^slQdiift  ii 
"Certain  that  modem  Mexico  stands  on  tfae  same  mnAd :  jbdt  a 
censiderable  part  of  the  lake  has  been  drakied  by  mruks^of  a 
eanal  cot  through  the  mountains/  M^xico^  therelbrev%is.iif)i«r 
seated  not  on  an  island,  but  on  the  banlcs  of  theiake^  in  a  fen 
crossed  by  numerous  canals.    Ihe  houses  are  all  buittJOO  piles, 
'as  the  ground  in  many  places  gives  way,  a:nd  aeferai^iedMces  are 
obser?ra  to  have  ^aduatly  sunk,  some  <uf<th^m  more  iiban  six 
.feet,  without  any  visible  alteration  in  the  body  of  tbebuildin^. 
-The  cathedral  is  one  of  thte  structures  that  have 'stfifk- in  this 
manner.    The  outlines  of  the  city  appearctd  be  hregtitiit';  butt 
the  interior  displays  tbe  most  perfect  regukritiftof.^lmn;  iThfe 
•etreets  are  very  wide,  perfectly  strait,  and  in  gen^Al  Intersex  one 
^Mother  at  right  angles.    There  ai%  tbree  squares :  |he  first  Is 
Hie  Pla^a  Major,  or  great  square,  frohtiag  die  viceroy's  palace, 
.-the  cathedral,  and  tbe  market-fdace,  which  is  a  double  square^ 
4Hirroucided  with  buildings.    This  square  is  in thecentreof  tbe  titf, 
<Fbe  second,  adjoining  to  this,  is  the  square  -called  Bel  VeUaJor, 
where  tbe  boll-fights  are  exhibited.    The  third  is  that  of  Santo 
X)oiningo.    l%ese  squares  are  tolerably  regular;  dnd  each  k 
•ORianented  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle;    On  tfae  nprth  side 
'^'the  city,  and  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  prd- 
-■lenade,  which  is  a  large  square,  with  a  rivulet  runurhig^quitk 
^Kmnd  it,  and  ^jet  <f  eav  in  the  middle:  '  Eight  walksv  having 
«ach  two  vows  <u  trees,  terminate  at  this  basin  in  tfaei  fosm  of  a 
-fltar.  ^  But  as  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  ^unflt  for  tbe  grovrth  of  wo64» 
Iheciees  are  not  in  a  very  thriYin^cvndition.    Facing  the  AI4- 
4Beda^aiid  at  the  distance  of  only^  a  fewpaces, .is  the)  Quonaddro, 
-^bir^fuof^  for  buvBing  the  Jews,  and  other  unhappy  victims  of  tile 
awful  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.    The  Quemadero  is  an  encl^ 
Mt% -between  four,  walls,;  and  filled  jirith  orens,  into  which  are 
thrown  over  tbe  walls  the  poof  wretcb^s.j^ho  are  coi^d^ned  to 
Ibe.bufnt  alive :  condemned  by  judges  professing  a  religioiy  <^f 
.which  the  first  precept  is  charity.    "  * 

"  «The  houses  of  Mexico  are  tolerably  w^H  b6i!t,but  nol  remark- 
able &r  either  external  or  internal  embiilKshments ;  acfd  the  style 
Waitihitecture  is  the -same  as  in  *^|^th.'  The  city  Contains  ho 
lemadnfrle  edifice/  The  pala«^  of  the 'viceroy,  in  the^gfeat 
square,  however,  is  a  firm  and  substantial  structuve> 'Comprising 
^vithinits  circuit  tbree  handsome  coart-^ards,seach  of  which  has 
]a  fountain  in  th^-tniddle ;  but  tl^e  interior  of  ^the  palace  displays 
acarcely  any  decoraifcions.  -  Behind  this  is  the  mint,  a  npble  build- 
fing,  where  upwards  of  100  workmen  are  constantly  employed  for 
faking  in  coining  piasires,  out  of  ^he  enormous  masses  of  silva* 
Jbiou^t  thither  by.  tbe  owners  of  the  .mines,  who  exchange  them 
ffoi^coin.  *'   *  .; 

'The  most  sumptuous  buildings'. are  ^he  churches, chapels, and  - 
>  «^oiiveats,  many  of  whicl^are  richly  ornamented.    The  cathedral^ 
';^8p9ipiaUy»  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  and  costly  decoration^. 
The  rtiliny^r^und  the  high  altasris  of  solid  silver ;  and  there  is 


to  deiin:  .itj3^74i.U  laiop^^^  ado^-ueC  wjih  fi^urw,  of  lipid's  {jajfi^ 
.and  QtoW.ffQ^ro^fitsqf, pure  ^pld.,   Th«  inside  CQluaun9,.9t  t^i 
cathedral  are.  );»iing  with  rich  crimson  velvet,  decor,ated  witb^ft 
brciad  gofel  fringe.    -Thb  profusion  of  riches  in^tlie  ifiu^>eniu» 
churches  of  Mexico  is  astoni^iDgf.    Goldai|d*preiicl«is^totitsai^^^ 
layi|hed.pii^tbe«acredtesfelfi  apd  ornamoxiti^^aad  (b«i4amgfs>pf 
the  H^yi.Virgia  and  tbe^aiiiU  are  either,  of  mai^^  ^wt^.w  ^m^* 
^crgd  jK^h  yiftino*t  costly  drapery.  .   ,  v*  *  .  ?  "  ^ 

.  /The.oM'^eof^thecftthedralisunfinLshedya^Ji  likely  l^remaiaT 
in  that,4tate.  Th^  circumstaace  of  its  sioking^  whiiph J$  alfiMdf  • 
so  visible^. deters  them  from  increasing  the  yif|tig|it  Q^Hbo  tb^iWr 
ing.  |t  i^vell  known  that  the  i;itv  of  Mexican  iiH;-%)KHlei»f  all f 
the  most  lopulent  merchants>,and  the  Q9ntffoirt4Jat^i<^o9itt>6rQft'> 
carried^on  withEurope^  Manilla/ 4cq,  hy  tbeffo^lsrqf  Yfl»L.QrU9;i 
andAcapulco*  Its  riches^  t;herefor^,  are  Modoii)>te#yJp(M3|eMmt  ^ 
In  regard  )p  Ms.mann^rf  ^nd  cu^QmSrasaUtb^^gr^M  offi<ifr5  %^f 
principal  ecclesiastics  are  nativea  of  SpaHki^t^  U^'ticerQ9*«|p\ 
sent  every  three  years  froia  t^e  parent  wwgixs^  \}f^\^fL\Ok^  Sf)«* 
niards  must  naturally  be  supposed  .tp  4ir^{t|^itl«ti$|ti|il^tM^'^ 
The  Creoles  are*  ip  ev^ryp^rt-of  ^xskfin^,  i^QM!P.lb^f|p^BKirf(> 
luxurious  and^e^eminate  Ahap  .^he  .^uiiopeaj^a;  ibut^ilii  4mi^m,^ 
stances  considered,  it  is  ]^^4p,re«wn«^)e..to^V4^pg^,tba|3|^ 
most.pVominei^  features  tb^.  i^aw^^rs  oC  M<^|<^  4ilffiMr;l9s9  ttomt 
those  of  Madrid  than 'might  t^t^nyise  bn^^p^ted*  ^rSli|i)P«piH! 
htioQ  of  Mexico  has  been  ^r^^sl^^  estipoat^^^  b^  OlT^tc^il^. 
«pp,  after  :the  iiiost  acQurate  ri^earch^'  says^  ,^^i|tianK<mN^  Ut 
le^st'ta  150^00  f  and  it  doet  not  appear  tbat|M^ttMf»^¥  f^  tbe> 
ii)habi^^nt8<ian  hayedecrease^^,,.'  -  .  ..  tj.Tfi  .  /.^  ^^n^i 
« The  vale  of  Mexico  dismays  tb«  ^^  ^^lf^^m^Ji'^&ili^$  bi»fe 
tbe  dVfiroK^  of  the  city,  altboi^gh  ibey  affvr^/i^iHC^^!)!^  vklii 
of  the^^a)Le.f^ii4  the  distant  mountayis,  musli^n^^rwlfo|$4^  c^a^r 
sideH^.^unple^ant,  aqd  the  situation  a^  u^althfi^i  M^iftki 
the  .^Uam^da  already  mentioned,,  tb^i^.is  no  ^px. YffAb  q^j^zQ^^it 
l!2lexic^:..ialltbe  adjacent  country  is.  swampy y^»ipd, .HrtRmif AnJit 
by  numcif^pa ^canals.  The  clim/iVe  U  npt  sQsc<^rchm9^iA:8pyf?t 
r4lother,p%rts  pf  Uie  torrid,  or  ey^n  of  the  template  .^neff  ^mi^ 
pro)>%Uy  the,  heat  itt  Mexico  8eldo^rex^ed&Jkha^^jHs(l^^4s{|^)^!i|^ 
summer  ix  Madrid*  B\xi  the  coolnf^sa a,ri^&fipm ^tbf^j b^^ijil^ 
of  the  ground^andtbe  a^moipbere;  ^^d  tb^>ejBBpc^whi^«otg|99a|t.' 
an.iibundance.  of  moistiirfr  in  a  tropical cljmf^lilo  wvi^t  bl^V^HWb 
the  hupan^m^may  be  easily  imagiqeiJU )  Tt^^^^f^^reito% 
ff^uen^ly  d»playedindreadful.ej^ 

that  cal^  the  black  pomit,  it  tbe  scourge- 9f,,J4e^i^.jJ^|73fl^i 
and  the  fQllowiM,  year,  it. swept  away  )D()9^(tb4i|;90MbMj)JEi 
tb)^  inbi^ltitaqU  of  Uut  cfty^  and  Ia.  1761  ai^^r^?^  itb^iHIMt 
^seasej  in  coi^unction  with  an  epidemical  wgi^-]^}!^\2\v(»^^^, 
B9pulated  the  .wbole  ^p^^Yr  ^^,  9^f^f4ll  MJ^f9^i» 
persons  in  .the  capital*  It  is  soipfuiha|  •iQgvUrr.)yiHl^.4bJpiMft*-{ 
liunper  almvs  begins  among  the  Indi^ns^'whfiMmsP^iW^^^^ 
foantryi  «ia«ttiickt  them  mora  freau^y  tbi^Wtiie  Sw^ptMffU? 


It^  epiaMflcMt  ^l^6f ^rf*  Meti(ro;,tibir^er,  does  tidt  ^peat  tir; 

lc*rfefif  Iff  theWfeit  ItMfiei,  adfitlfi^  UHHcft  States  otAtt^tHtzf'' 
\  We.will  %j9i/sii  our  rjuotations  witii  part  of  Hn  S^a^icPs 
^i^riplioBioC  BoftUguese  America.  r'  r    .d 

•> « Thl^-€<hiintf:f  tMM»  1W»  tdiist  f^  rn  getierat  mhkt\pw 
tbttt  ^e^flted  ;.ImiI'  i€f:bt6\i^  %6  cominon  aceouiiti-y  a  tm^^' 
~or  perhaps  different  ranges  of  bigh  ttioarttamsy  runr  ill  vari/i«»  il* ' 
ri«()<MitHJt^liie%^^irbih  iiortfi  to  ^tith»  ^v}fig  rise  ^mtttie^ous 
areeaans  that  lk>W  kko  tb^  gr^at  Hvfer  of  Amazons.'    A i^reat^tfrt 
of 4b«f  tdtiiiti'jr  ap)>«ars  to  be  coveted  witb  wood,   ^^t  it  most 
U^^ft^sed^thkurl;  VMt  no  precis^  |nowledgeol^  Brizil^  es^-' 
Olflitft  tb«  OldiMfr?#bidb  have  be^  freqO^tly  esttHored  }^  bkv^^^ 
gllldM,  *ll^  df  i^ft'fHficfipal  ports^t  rthikk  they  bive  toticb^  in 
tWf^^ii^.^-i¥€^t^^  of ^tlriMty  ami  sckoce  amoiig^ 

tW  PonHgttei^i  tlli*  H^t  cmmlry  is  Mil  leis  ktiowii  ^ah  Spilnish 
JM^riea;  Tb^^sfe^HMlio  tegions  do  the  river  of  Anidzotis,  are 
aD  RMeiibe  kSi^;  iiJ^4fiMne  pdrta  cbv^^  with  iiupenetfabie  To* 
Mttl^  iiilA  Hl^fbW  fiwl}i]k%  bpoded  by^the  kniimK  ihunttatlotis 
of  tbttt  tfifdlr,  Mii  itsiitii^lift^  sthiiiiift. .  Ct>tiddiii4ne;  id  ^flih^ 
Arfrll  €kl  Kt€i<r«r  AUaiJ^yftli)  did  hdt  db^^nrve  a  tingk^biU  dUr% 
tb^^lNlefc  bT  tli«  ^liMitUs  after  lt«Tiil|tbe  Pdhgb,  tIB  the  mouh* 
Mbs  of  ^ilii«4  afipi^aVed.  SevMiV  rlVers  trUt  fVoin  the  eletated 
tnUHi  cf  t&e  ibt«H<^;  Alld  tiitl  itiC^thii  Atlaotib  €fr  tb^ae,  ^fhe' 
Sib  Ac  tt^ilHU  it  tb^lai^t;  bM  libiye  d^  tdeih  tttl^  te^  <^oti« 
aiUferiiblia.  ^HMiJr  «re;  boWe^^  «itiiE<ihely  tisefitl  iti  ^ffiUrait^  ^ 
c^ltkkiit^Mli^^kii^^tif^ills.  Ott)*  rmt^H^ct  t:o^rk( 
this^c^ntr^4^sD0t^nqtice  any,  lakSeside^ft]^  tbos^  i^f  a  tefilj 


iWtieriHilEf  «f  >BHtH  ^  boabf  th6  tnost  imp^rtatit  ftAtth^l^ 
ifilMi^l  l|^t#ri|^/ tod  ifiat  Wllich  bab  ¥t  bri^^'^b|[H^(fs^' 
iMiinte  oh'^ts  fmHA  aWd  i^^m<^eiiil  itat^.  Cbbd^iilsiig'^ib 
eri^dftrir  ft>fii(&s  ^Ihis  eodntV^,  bo^iiv^ri  v/k  baVe  Ht^if  t^ise 
ilrfbrttMftibtf.  '  AH  that  W^  khow  of  Htt^  fl  (solfeeted  (Vote  se«^ 
tcHid  fM^MMi;  m  n^ktil^i  df  VOj^S^cjb  oftyn  foaiMKdt^  bbUtt^' 
Mfeoi^r^^'^^^  ^t^^^  "^%  (fftl^mid  tllta«i6t7d«i»^s  kfb^ 

^wMioM^tfdk  -  qie  ««iin»Ms  «p  iNznifre  J«rto4^   wm 

^  ^iSo^a.    B^M  ^dk:tf  6i  nSS*,  <i[b^*k^|1^Hr6w;biidi^lf,' 
ilMter  «ierti%  caik^Ue^k  4ll  Ifa^  dUtii^dfidk  tMi!^rCr%bfM'ib^b«* 

taibbtfif  wm^^  iifta^ieM^ of  ib'^Mk  "ivt  t^'ififimmA^ ^kfxm\ 

offiii  tMtlfensm']k'i6uk^  tiMrst'^Bl^  e^^  WmUo  ViMfs^  Mit^ 
proceedinf  towards  tbe  south,  fte^liraate,  as  well  as  the  coiintry« 


Bijfl0fffs  geqgrgj^k^l  ftew  of  i^  ^  W^r     ^ 

ttom  more  affneeable;  the  coastaace  refreshed  by  t|ie  aea  tiraefcs: 
^TtHrfa^s  less  Vb\^m^fWiti^^^^^^  TdW 

'«ame  ^|^nip)iical  position.  In  iSie  loutheninK)!^  par,t  of  ^hjf'h 
itbi«h  Hes  beyond  the  tro)liGX)rClipncom9  the  cfimate  is  etceed^ 
id|ly  lentipcrite,  pleasant,  and  (leslthfuL'  /  ^ 

^Thetegeufale  productions  are  in  teberd  tbeaame  ksineltiBr 
icoffntries  uBder  ebrreipendiog^*  panUlels  of  iati^jode*.  TfcbsA  dT 
S^\fS  ulEipprlKQQe  ar^  a<iig«)r,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Gi>M  quan- 
jUjep  of  «^ME»»'  we  prp*Mc«i>iwl  ^expoiMd.  The  Un^Hcoo^s  <*• 
4dWnt ;  bvit  this  artide  is  ,not  so  f ssidoously  .cfi)ii|ra|i;d  in  Bri;f(l 
.as  in  ao^oie  garts  of  the  ^orth  Am^Kcan  su^^^.  Tl^is  rifi|i  '^fA 
fp,rli.le  ,c9untny  produces  »^y^x^  sp<^pies  ^i* jp^jpff  r^^i.t.b  a  v^>eijr 
of  drugs  used  in*  rhediqne,  as  We)!' as  in  manufactures^  and 
abounds  in  all  the  esculent  plants  common  to  ihe  tropical  r^i^n^* 


.. species  off  fruits  are  almost  inriumerable;    Among^ 

'4wse^  tbe>pitM>app1e,  ike  mango/and  the  Mmai4iid,  'hoM  a'd^ 
Itiiipiisbad^hiiik.  The  bnm^ste  Ibrests  ha^f  already  be^H-ttiMf- 
,ttaueA;  JMid  the  quautitics  of  timber  appear  ^taostSoaxlmttttl- 
ble.  ^Ve  bitve  oo  preciaa  account  of  .the  vsmns  produetiona  «f 
;^e  ficai^liyn  and  Ama^piap  ftceata ;  ^biit  i^momr  ihHB  iie  dia* 
jifnfiuubcd  loffwpQd,  ni^t^Qeuiff,  ebony,  pod  finiail  ^o^,  (^fpm 
^bich.tlje  .qpwntrjr  ^^rivea  jt?  iPWf,  ^nft  asWUitu^  ftf  aAhei^» 
vbicD^grow  here  in  as  {;rci^t  Refection  and  v^ariety  %%  in 
the  worl(f.    There  is  every  reason  to! belieVf  that  the 


of  the  world.    There  is  every  reason  to!belieVf  that  thciputbam 

parM  of  )ir&z|i  wohI^  be  extremely  fertile  m  the  mious  kind^ 

'of  fiiirope^'n  grain,  aria  peAapy aUo  in  wln^/if  proper  aitentioQ 

veHe  ^fd  to'these  objetits.    Bi^t'  the  inore  profitable  eiiUivatidn 

«f  sugarinpedeii  that  of  grate ;  and  the  gelnera)  spirit  of  specu- 

Jaliih^Jn  tu(ntbg/ic«tiisd»4kfvkcitture'td4^neffiecled.    H^e  £oo* 

ld|y  ctf  BBastl  jsonv^poads  iii   gen^ml  ^tfi  Ibat  of  Spanish 

/Artwrica*    Site  .raatftkaUe  circmnstaoce  of  JUie  herds  of  vtM 

.^\i\^  ^ptrntmn  .}o.bptb»    In  thenortbeoi  parU:of'arazit,as 

well  M  in  l^e  SpfuiMb  |fsfriU«fiea,.Ui08e  efttle  areao  nuooieiniis, 

tbsittbeyAre  bunted. for  tbi^ir  bi4ss»  wbi(;h. po^atiUite  a consi* 

def/ibM  articjc  ,of  ttf  .^ppjflts  >i>tb;|Dif.gpaflifK  .apd4*<^U|;vM 

'  A|«e/Ka.  M  varjpus  pa^'js,  .?spc^i^)ly  of.  the  nqrf^^rp.  pwyiRces. 

^^y^^^h"^"^?^^^^  ^«»^IW«,  «*«•    Tbe3wiUan 

*  seds  aVe  ^Iso  i^ll  stodced  Witn  Bah.  We  are  joot  informed  of  any 
^fem^rkable  cupQslties  ?n  fiflliili'  .  Oi?r,knowlj?dge  o<*  thecountty 

isWinfifetfeettto  render ^ifatqndinted  ^wUh  such'as.are  naturaJ ; 

aiM  ia6eknhttao«)uinenti  or  ctiasiiificeot  fioAcs  of  m^  are  lioi^to 

h^it^it^C        <     "    .i-^'-; ; ■     ■•'^•' 

'  J  Jp}^  3W!W^  voi^.«««'il»^«  fw«Hl  uMHqr  iropropneltta  or 
^SWWS'f  V  ,€JWesjy>,./i9P«  9f,sFliw:liMi»ay.b«  as^iberi  to 
-WvWWW^^^^^  Qtbeaaiie  cnt».of 

y*®  JWW-'  ™®  fi^^  wqpi., to  ipQtice  on\f  aifaiv  of  tfieae« 
rKaSfflfi  |lf»P«  ftf  WJW9?k,iMjr,,jpigtelid  makes  rather. too 
^SSW.P  ^^^*^im^\»  'MmWs  .irbich  seldom  appeara 
^W.dffl^  m^^  f^^m^  .  ^^  S^ntkmi^  the  coofuaed 


if^     'JSigUni^s  gmgraphical  fka  4>f  the  Witld. 

SBdcoiiti^icto^rfBlations  of  thfibat^^  Bif^ 

^d  say9^  '  all|  however,  are  ^cquamted  with  the  issue  ^  .but 
AySerefii  hUtpfiana  a^ribe  ibe.  vietory  of  the  Noroiana  lo* 
different  incidents.    It  seetnsj  however^  on  the  wholeith^  the 
mitier|6niy  ol  their  i&mfiiBef  and  ihe  eatastro|riie  of > At  £ng« 
Ibbkin^  wdpc^niider  Difine^Provideiioe,  the  cvgrns-of'  their 
eQCeeft.'    In  these*  t^o  sentences,  flie  hst  '  however*  ii  super* 
ikious  and  intiegant.  'Mr«  Bigland  is  rathei'  too  fondtof  dogg« 
'ihJl'hissetitfeAceis  \i4th  qoalifyikig  words  and  clauses/and  tfifdse 
^iiroefiiiite  extenuations  of  the  sense  which  indicate  hesitation 
^  Hii  itaind  of  the  writery.and  the  want  of  ^ability  in  hit  dpi« 
nioni.    Henc^  th^  words  '  perhaps/  f  probably/  and  the  hypo- 
thetical <^  if/  o<;.cur  rather  more  often  than  the  occasion  re* 
auired.     Mr.  Pitt;  was,   we  believe,  the  origiuel  viventor.  of 
le  phrase  J, existing  circumUfinces^  which  has  since  bftoofve 
ee.b^clpsfyed,  botib.in  and  out  of  perliaa^ent)  botbin>onil  wAm 
imlten.conHDunicaticHis.     But  we  are  always  a  little  indigoant 
-when'  i«e£iidiilu5  "dirasestranspianled  into  any  cooipo^ein, 
^kicfa  ereof<|Dere  mn  ephemeral  ioiportancev  ^  Iti' the  present 
'^^rniimkety  <i»f^  in  the  tfm^drcuimtances/  is  al^ystnore 
-Ipi^site  in  poirit  of  sense,  attd-fhorefifl^lidl  in  point  Of  idiotn, 

•  ftan  *  in  the  eoeistlhg  circumstances.*"  Mr.  Bigland  sometimes 
ha$/ecoursfe  fo  Mr.  Pitt's  favb'urite 'phrase  of  Uocistittgcircum'- 
stances^  Mr.  Ktt  was  cfertaihly-  one  pf  the  readiest  and  most 
fluent  of  orators  ;   but  we  do  not  believe  ^'at  i^  .aU  Ms 

[speeches  be  ever  added  half  a  dezeii  beautiful,  eppilbinationa  to 
'lae  fitQcko^  English  phraseplogyjr^In  one  word^  if  ^  Biil^om- 
lory  had  any  effect  on  the  .language^  it  tended  to  meke  it 
rather  verbooe  thaa  rich^  rather  frothy  than'  degarit*  Wr. 
:  Bi^andi  udestdie  word  ' apprapriatij'  m  a  manner  ivhich 
V  .etnkea  ua  aff  incorrect.  He  sa^  cf  the  great  niian  of  whom 
.  we  bavejuBtbeeri  speaking,  ^his  cotin^  shewed  its  respe6t 

•  for  bis  mettery  by  itpprppriiting  his  debts.'    Why  could  not 
ffMr,  B.  say  in  plaiti  terms' ^by  paying hii  deWsf  'When  we 

have  a  good  itttelligible  English  word >t  hand,  ills  never  right 

•  to  substitute  oiie  that  is  of 'doubtful  meaning^  or  of  foreiga 
'p;rowth.  'If  A,  who  had  the  keeping  of  some  goods  be^onf^ 

ing  to'C,  were  to  violate  his  t]ri|tt»we  mighl  say^ttJ^^.A 

appropriated  pBxt  of  C/a  proper^  to  bid  ownnse-^'blit  it 

would  be  very  unusual  and  ambiguous  to  say  diet  iOiifjpf#* 

printed  the  debts  of  £.  Mr.  Bigland,  like  many  modern  wntera^ 

often  introduces  th^  conjunction'^  anil 'where  itougAtto  be 

:omitted.  Thus  Vol.  v.  140,  <  The  Persians  were  no  longer  ibat 

brave  and  warlike  people  delineated  by  XeflOpbon^  ma  wfioie 

.  jiianners  and  discipUne  he  so  highly' extols.'    In  this  iuid 

« similar  instances  the  *  and*  in  superfluoiia;  and  makes  to 

awkward  break  in  the  constructioii  of  AepeHbd.    In* vol.  V. 

186,  Mr.  Bigland  says  that  <  we  canioHoo  much  aSibire  di^ 


a:  Letter  m  the  hte^  Immr^tion  4f^I§dia.      Sii 

VCCttiacjr  .of  ibe  pymmidal  iitnietiire,i'  wo^  tb«  pennanencv 
strtiyed  by  i  their  form  and  comtructiom.*  W^  du  oot  ipucq 
tpprowe  tihe  ward  ac£firai;y>  as  it  stands  ia  the. first  part.pf 
tbt.nbave  Mateocef  Jbat  the*  latter  part  is  both  cliims;  and 
])lMBliral9.  )  It  would  have  been  better  thus : '  We  cannot  to^ 
asnob  a^Pimibe  iiobditjof  the  pyramidal  structure^^iid  tl^  per^ 
nmnupcy,  which  it  secwes*'  We  have  been  to  accnstoined  to, 
Ifoar^f  nfofatilesia^fibfixmecj,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
iliiil  ibp'fcJilqMriiig  in#uipe»  &ugh  it.is  certainly  not  inapproit 
priate  to  the  winged  tribe.  ^  In  regard  to  vola^iUs,  the  counlrv 
^bteuwiei^JKJitiX'fngeqm  at^  poultry.' — ^vol.  t.  184.  The  ward 
'princ^al'  4o^  w>%  need  the  aid  of  the  superlative  '  mosf ' 
with  wm^h  It  i»  aopompanied  by  the  aulbor  in  vol*  iv.  135* 
^.CUoait  perv«tde4  by^wy  of  the  anos/.j^nnctpa/.river^  that 
are  known; , on.  tbe.  Akq  o^  tbe  globe/  The  ty^raphica]( 
fffroas«ar^;nttmero«%  r  for  inftfnce, .  we  have.  ^  Trasimer^/  voL| 
in*\69%  M^t  Tbraif^tfief  f.i)iadonis  is  too  creduloos  an4 
•<!uftina  tpo  hiitoficuip'  for  rhetorical,*  we  suppose ;, vol.  Vi» 
145,  *  JUeiPafid^/  for  Alexandria  ;  '  Syrene/  for.  Syene, 
vol  V.  I8^&«s.  &c.  These,  however^  are^  trivial  deductions 
froiQi  die  SfWml  ntjerit  of  the  work ;  and  we  should  not  bav^ 
notioed  them'  at  allj^i^if  we  ha4-not  been  anxious  tl^at  a  booi^ 
whi^  is  pecoUsrly.  fitted  to  edify  and  amuse  young  persons^ 
aiMHiId  be^  as  free  as  poMible,  from  ioaccuri^ies ;  and  tha( 
l(ie,aiithiir  may;  be  ii^i^d^in  a  second  e4ition^  to  undertake  % 
caivfiil  and  minute  revision  of  the  whpl^. 

Art.  %.-^A  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to  a  Friend 

formerly  in  that ' Serviced ^  now  in  England:  exhibiting  dn 

unbiassed  Account^  andsupported  by  authentic  Documents, 

of  the  Rise, '  Progress  y  ana  actual  State  of  the  late  unforttt^ 

\  nate  tnsurrecfionjn  the  liidian  Army,  j^ondon^  Murray^ 
1810,  8vo.  Ss.6d/    '*     ' 

,    VARIOUS  causes  s^em  to. have  concurred  in  exciting  the 

It^  insurrection,  iathe  Ii^dif^n  army.    One  irrits^tion  was  idde(i 

to  another^  till  tW  d^ree  of  inflamed  feeling  was  produced^ 

m)aii^  p^fBctpitattM^a  large  {i^i^.pC the  Comps|oy'?  troops  into 

nmppnrei  of  ^^iUi^  to  the  government*.   If  we  may  crec^^t 

ihs'  pfres^n^.4ipcouu^^'.\i^ichi9  indeed  siy)ported  by  sufficient 

ifMmBkfillP^  appes)4 

4<Kjhave  .l)i9fn  as  m:c|najdejcate  V?d  mk.  asHhat  of  the  officer^ 

W^'^e/^fft^V  ^  1^  ^^,  9^  luilitary^subprdination.    In  the 

jeir  190^vtbe  VW^A^^ff^^'E^^^v^^b  ^^^  ^^^  previously 

ipmg^Bpyi  >>y  the,ci^|ipji^nife^^  thp  Madras,  armj, 

.I^P%;N>fi^^n  ^  fSf^VWf  ^ow,  by  an  order  from  tlie  rulin|; 

JfiVWPf^.v^  ^bis  countij[.    The  coaimander-inrchief  was  also 

^IRcliijJiyi^  :a  s^at|^  Jfeec^^Wfi^^,.  Wten  Gp9eral  Ma^e 


Vbwtiil  iiS8iib«d  tilt  ihiKtftfe^  cotAmimd,  te  ImmAI  but  iltlmMS^ 
tlie  diinitiotion  'of  pottrtrr  atid  iMiiMee  wbMi)  bb  ^pnrtkh 
pressors  had  ef^v«d.  Tht  iAissatMlk^tiM>  WUdi  M  Ml^  (m 
Itppears  to  h^ve  Uiten  tio  pains  to  rottc^al^  iMtt  rrtbef*!^  hmt' 
^deavdured  t6  iiiftise  it  itito  the  tiffitiera  ttod^  Ms  eonfliittidli^ 
t(%o  ^0er6  pr^W^osed  from  cauaes  whicll  urttl  «oo»%e  ima^ 
fioA^d;  to  imtlib^  a^tiimnts  nnfavofiiiilife^to'^  gcMMamtiK 
H « indifirced  tH^  to  HAUk  that  bit  wanticinftMIl  in  tb»  dMltbil 
Wd of  tnifitart  patronage  ^iia  k  giietiittee  ^f  %IMi  Ihiy  lHi4 
l^ood  tdadoii  to  comphm.  .     .    .    ,     - 

The  dhniimtion  6f  alTowancas  "tvkidi  Ibe  mxipa  isl^pAfiMOMi 
on  thtiT  removal  Vronitbe  Bengid  ati^cibn  to  tftt&ti  of  l^iMlnKii 
whcfre  the  i)ece$!sarM  of  Hfc  are  aitid  Vo  bo  «l  HMrB  tbaq 
MbYe  'ttie  p»ic<!^  6c^;j»i6ned  lire  fMt  tttfAk^  dWhli^tiim  ^f 
ifiifithiy  d}ftc<intent  A  memorial  iM*dniw»^  4»]f<ltb»«b<>pa 
cffi  thu  Occasion,  in  which  tbey  a^idtM  Uirhe  plUkS^^^fiMifil 
<bf  iiiKMrance,  ofa  an  ^^ual  foottog  ^rtMi'^ba  araiyl*  iMgal. 
Bodi  tbe  tidg'a  ^nd'  the  cdmpk^%  A>4ikterft  «r0  ailid'  tt^iii^ 
ttt&t^inibe prayer  of  thiatieltton;  Wbui(l|%b^<^^tMraaor 
ft^toumfr  w^e'afthi-wififds  ifitfadraWi(^  oirtfiig  Ii9^th#4iliflileiiete 
pt  gfsni^l  Macdbtval,  who  in  tb  aiMtiknco  tolOfiM  *wi)lll«h^ 
^ttttfe^d^irii^df  l!begotrernor't)T  Madite.  '    •' 

*  T|ie  ne^t^  ibid;  Hiltiit  sijemis  Whvrt  JiroMt*  itnii^'  a«maa 
tsiti^e  of  dfi^otitent in  theariprf^ ^ft the abolitiiMI af^tbeioaif- 
tnlct,  iKrhich  liadSmbafeted  in  fhil  fokfe  ahee  JMR^'by  >^fAid| 
officers  comin^ding'iArttte  pofpis,  Wefe^to  ^p)riy  MH  i6lMM!Jf 
ior%Jigpriaiini^herqnipi<ii|itt|Btftt  bfttta. 

fioQ^. .  The  plan  Itself  was^rst  si^seai^d  b^  loi^  ComwaliiSit 
in  }T9^9  and  bad|  fl'onn  that  timei  hfNm^  occasional^  acted 
l^pofiy  thoqgh  4t  was  Qot  ^opted  as  a  penpaneht  'regulation 
till  the  year  130^.  TfafS\publio  are  tht|s  ^klHo  .bave'^heeii 
|reli<sve4 '  from  a I^  expence  pf  ^aplera  in  garrison  as  w^l  as 
tents  in  th<e  field/  at  a  lower  rate  iBan  bad  *6e^n  imi^  li^der 
lord  Cpmwallis's  calculations  for  prqviding  a|id  caro'it^  cai!np« 
f^q[uipdge  nlone:'  The  d^perfces  U^%h  were  n^i^iiteibd  in 
Var;  ^er^  supposed  to  be  bHlameed  by'ihe  pi^Mts  in  ik^l^iBribA 
•pf  ^6ace.  •  •*....  .-^  - 

'  Tl^e  dfflcers  ei)tefed  ott  thfe  ctrtt;1ipt-^t  thi^'  iMtttefi«lcW»^iH 
W  an  active>ar,  when  they  inciirretl  Uttpiteeit^H^  «|M9||M« 
l^h^  e:6t^^'qUdi^tly1o<5kbd  forward  for  t«mtlf)M|tW^((]r'tte^ 
turn  Vif  beace.  '^t^  in  180d,  thte  C^fm&f  ^  'l00i',^<WMib 
fs  sdia  to  li§ve'tfebnfo(u|d  very  bendlcinl  fo  1li#^#e^i^,^wi^ 
supefsed^d.  in  bt-H^r'^td  mate  Way  fbir  a 'new  ta^r«f<gMiMI, 
Hvhich  haid'Wn  (ffSSrised'by^  yai^^miM^fer^gaiKftilA  *  Vkm 
'jfqrmeri^m  had  beeta  SUggf^MliyHlM'tilra^tidd  'IglilMWMI 
Wtord  Cornwattis,  had  Ib^en  mortfeidto%'g<9^^ 
Vild  liad  iShaMf  1>een  mronimetidpd  by  ge»eni(«JFaiHbs^8lWK^ 
>s  a>('6iii\^te  too  nM|l  iidt^^  -^ 


emimtbmlmaikmy  «||per»Uaiift  ki  the  (OM.  :    .      ' 

.  Tbv ilioli^ ef  ttocQiiiroct i^liie veiy  |peiio4>.^B|;^.#^ 
^•fittii  eitpooNd  tc»  be  lieimbivtod.  for  ^  l^ium  w^ljicJ^  tfi^ 
Ittd  rtittinnd  in^irdiftcttk  aodfro^pacled  wtrfiur%.  ^^Mwip4 
«riitk  4ie  mmmmHn  ^diicb  )i«d  bc^  ififed«gm»tll|^i«miH 
.  MMAw  i9f  ^  jDMMire  If  die  qumit^-n^ter  f«oec^  ^riiieb 
wfc)Ete)df<r>t^coiitUct;.iMid  ctoyagler  ef  ihojeairiiQ  ipf/m  ^ 
hsKffe  bonombkr  fiiWilied  ihw  purl^M  tbe  ^agngeo^ot,  ffo- 
ibieedy  w  ;migW>i>e:^ypecfecj»  a  oovii^ecnU^  dqpm^]!  41%- 
^aimMmU  Tli€  efi«eM  disdbim0d  «I(  xie«i  >of  ,i|H|estiiHii«9  tlie 
miikmilLfofi  the  ^^mrimeat ;  bm  Ihey .  M^¥itta%  {«pjiii^l«d 
ibe/eiiiBaiaMcifMiKlkief  ^'Gw^  Atiyr  cofidiic^  9flm^,tk^ 
iPWKoiycri  tobft48cii»t>wt€ri  1^  the  tepQit  itf  jtbie^  qiia.p|^'»^ii^^ 
gmMnd»  i»  )tad*%o«a)fMfi|Mr»8Cf«tioy^  .,Tb«»e^iiw«rndi9f^ 
iBbttf>  who  ic^hMMftf iilighlei  tbjli^  g0vm8\ofH>^bk^  hi«^ 

iMMoiflfc^lHi^tigiunivihejsoMpliqMatfOf  irtihiiig  J^w  ii^fm^i^ 
'A^Mftbg&Blk^^sfmoi  i0  <iem^  with  tibeir  mfm^  M^mi 
ttfapil '  aslifirtbtd  mmi)eea  .oooiiiltQd  mik  tOffiiA'  tPntbe^iM- 
•ciintiiMtt|.fae  did  «nt  feel  fatmicjif  .at  ilib«iCy  Ap  !lA(ieiH>gniKIMif»e 
•4lf  (Mf  iiigiiiid»itiWM>6d*tiMth  4i^i«iih|eat  .09  <Ky  «ui4i^i<6iirf 

%'>7i«ht  !ofikm^/4isap|ku«ttd  mtdi^iaGQmptt^.fmftyiie^tfiPi 
'iiiywtifilkiw^  lbeir<doiifhMl»^«lkwfad.tb^ 
HwimMMndaf  i<i ichidr  weaniBd  iooomidiniitB^.  toqjHMMb^.lwd 
*  j<aDtly(i»oai|ied^iiaa>aaa1  ^aioiiei  MMfQt(thfiqiiMtmif9aiAir 
t|^iimb)fpf  dutaag  fkbeiy tMfidNmd  itkmr  cbfUW^Uir  liti  (bifi  le- 
-)iott'  /B|^  ftMWafdQllJtbiH  4cbai|e  4d  »tbe . xwiwilRdeMp- 
iflUtf  in  AueM,  MOe,;  aiidJK^tcd*thiUvlieiHeiiaflMq^ 

>iroow>tted  bpufcwiMil^cohmrf  ^J^th^  ith0|j<idgeriidf<3!^^ig»* 

iwraly  wbiN  ip  >bk !Bi|Mt,/cMrfuui^         iiii«am«i  ^i/akm- 

lisbiiig  the  contract,  which  was  tbe  act  of  ibf^^goffefMlMRf* 

^wkh  th«  imm^m  muifoi^itikaFmfimmwMvg'^A^.  «if|bge, 

«rfaieb  w/^^tdpe^aele  aet:af  rtfae.i(«aTieAimaMtrgMi#r^  '^'^ 

,  .fodigieMMlviac^to  gi^ievalnlhiMiladviiedf  ilii^iittlt«iAj^Mylpce- 

waduiiii  a^i|H|«flbe<  ^usirteMiaialai^  lAfielf 

ndRoqhi  ibrMidilwtteki  tiilotik*fnpMK|*0f  »ccil«atifHMii«li9fc(ttoe 

l!ofiMBan4ii'  aiMnpim^*   :l(hw(d|mioliirf}llie9ttiq^ 

*»as  r4iwiii»«fbat»d«tpvfe4ton>  Tptwidjat^  iIm^i.  Ibei^eoior 

-0f  |i|^  tfCo«|»l«inii^«4fiMMff8.  > :  lAiftwrKlbiii^  tthe.iMmhiiwMils 

^yh^lMiiaif  ^t$fkqMi^m»mmyil  t^tAiancwltbof  qi|Mi^> 

.^fritoffiiitpJ^Moiilttic^  fgo«ith»t%im/wMtM'biiA 

fHh^ti} %^p<ik \m^\vmthmaiidtbf  ^  f«pDm.of  tbfiiquaiMr- 

niaster  general.    This  n<MwotialMinttairt'of.ftehg:l>wawi<l 


ri^ebkA  «i  mnecosOf^*  On  tie  «Mi''of  Jaoitary,  >1M^, 
lieutefiant^Cblotiel  Monro  <wa$  fdaeedin  tfrrMt/"^4aid  wMitd 
for  tri^  on  the  oti^oal  tltefge^'  'Iiettlen«lt«t;oIotieI  Mom^ 
istiw  i^()ed)ed  to  %he  got«rilinemy  who  adopting  \m  report, 
iditcA  bad'io  foreiUy  roQ«ed  die  discontents^bf  the  offieeb, 
m  ikiiroTm  act,  and  apjpftmng^  the  opinions;  it  conHined,  at 
strffideirtly  iestablished,  first  tefcommended^  and  afterwarda  or^ 
det^  his  Uberatien.  As  general  Macdowal  appears  to  have 
considered  the  t[tie9ittOD  as  entirely  sillgeet  to  miKtary^cogni^ 
zance^  b^  refused  to  comply  Mrith  the  remfmnendationyhat 
'  he  'afterwaids  obeyed  the  tnrdefw  of  the  goifenmient. 

On'die  ttth  of  January,  1809;  general  Kacdowal,  the 
oonlminder-i^faief/ embftrked  for  England.  But,  prior  to 
bis  eolrbarkationy'be'stated  in  his  ^  general  orderl/  in  whieb  ho 
expressed/  in  very  'stroi^  tenns,  his  disapp«c^tiott  of  coleoel 
14 om^'s  conduct,  iH*faich  he  declared  to  be '  destructive  of 
aubordination«  siibTersive  of  inilitary  discipKoo,  and  a  viohition 
'of  the  sacred  rights i)f  tlie€omniander4n-aiief ;'  and  hefaNSeoni^ 
ingty-  reprimand  htm  in  the  <  general  orders.'  .*  Theseordein. 
i9cre  delivered  to  colonel  Carpper,  the  adJQtMil*g«nemU  to  be 
inmiediateiy  published  to*  die  army;  but  as  colonel  Cappcflr- 
desired  permission  to  accompany  the  general  on  board  the 
ship  in  whieh  he  was  to  aai!,  he  transfemsd  the  ofiee  of  pub^ 
lidiing  the  orders  to  his  deputy-major  Boles.  The  govmior 
inoneiKately  diluted  these  orders  :to  beaexpui^ed  from  every 
public  record,  and  suspended  tnafor  Bolesi^'  the  depuly«ad|i»- 
lant-geneinl,for  obeying  tbecominand  of  bis  supeffbr^i^uigM^ 
ing  cttiTcncy  to  '  a  paper  of  such  aa  offtt»ive  description/*-^ 
W  hen  Ae  adjutant^enera)  bad  rfslumed  fr<»pi  theiship  in  «vhich 
Ike  €omniander4a-chief  baA  mailed,  .be  endeavoured  to  (exoid- 
pate  major  Bdes,  ^  vrhobad  acted  by/his  prdeni/.  Colonel 
OiyperiMMi  not  adnutled  ib  e  peraoaai  ^audience  of  the  go- 
eemor;  but,  like  his  depui^vras</>attsMnided  fk^ni  the  com- 
fuxfw  service/  for  giiring  currency  te  i&e  orders  of  the  com- 
matider-nMhief  .  *  V  ' 

Tbese,  as  fflr  as  wOican  collect  fnm  ithia  statement^  "Ppw* 
io^  have  been  the-oiicnmalances  which  immedialely.  excited 
such  a  fUriesMT-fermtat  in  the  Indian  amy^  as^  at  one  ^e, 
aeemed  te^direiten  the  subversion  of  our  empire  in  the  east. 
The  tMatntenf'Of  the  eomuMmder^iutchiefi  anatbeanspension 
<rfdie  m^tan^general,  end  bis  deputy,  are  sud  to  bavecmtsed 
niAreieal  dissatii£M:libn<  eatong  the  ofioera  of  the>armyv  The 
inoet  msffhed  attnntitMS  viere  asenMested.  la  ^the  »ad|iit^ 
generd,  and  bis  dq^mty,  by  ^  officers,  both  of  the  fcing-'a 
and  the  company's  troops.  They  were  b^ieped.  to  have  dtoe 
their  duty,  end-nothing  but  their  duty,  mui  constofttend^Mio 
htfo  anflbrad  unmerited  piuifisbment;:  .    ^  '1* 

After  this  ii«  irriution,  whiilrliBdi>eea  oocamoiied  on  boA 


J*Ltiter  on  the  kte  InwrttHom  in  Indh.      S  \S 

8i4eS9'  Vept  receivitig  incri^sed  incitements.    '  Foir  itrfJMeiy  6l 
jNink  and  chartfcWr  were  (in  jthe  general  olrderii  of  die  'firit  of 
Maj)  fiu^ndled  irom  the, company's  service  in  the  mc»t/lis- 
^aceful  manner* .  llie  commandant  of  artillery  WMirsmdVecl 
n-om'all  militsA*y  charge  and  command ;  three  other  d6icers» 
two  of  wboa^  were  of  rank,  were  derived  pf  command  tad  ' 
appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  army/  &c.     Some  of  tbese 
persons  are  stated  to  have  been  dismissed  Without  iktiy  other 
)»roof  than  that  of  suspicion, .  excited  by  anonymous.acctisa- 
tt«ns.    A  burst  of  universal  indignation  ensued.    The  gov^« 
ment  of  Madras,  might,  perhaps,  safely  have  adopted*  conci- 
Ualory  measures  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  dtsputei  but  one 
affeaf We  steir .  hiMi  been  foUowed  by  another^  till  the  govefnor 
CMldiiot  cecede  without  the  loss  of  his  anthorHj;  Add  tiM 
dfi^ers  were,  too  imuch  exasperated,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  f^o^ 
caeding  which,  would  have  been  at  once  temperate  and  wiae.^/ 
.  The  officers  who  bad  been  dismissed,  requested  an  iofesfr 
.  falion  of  their  conduct,  which  is  said  to  have  been  refused. 
Adetaoliment  from^Mieof  tixeobnoxiousrcgiBientowasocdensd 
|»  serve  .aa.  marines  in  his  mi^ty  s  ships,  (a  dulyiro^Ei  wi^cb 
4he  kiugf « troops,  in  India  w^ere, understood  to  hava.been  t»* 
cently  eaemp^d)  and  another  detachment  was  lo.yrepare  foe 
.embarkation  io  Prince  of  Wiiles's  Island.    Thi^^meaanre  nkm 
jregardedas  a  punishment,  and  a  degradation,  which  inflaoHid 
•tb^^nesentmen^  of  the  regiment.    Both  officers  and  hmo  do> 
,fei;iained  to«resist  the  order  which  they  bad  recpi^ed^    .Tb^ 
seized,  tlie  fort  of  Masulipataiti,and:openedaeorre«pondeii09 
with  tlpie.  force  at  Hydrabad.  •  The  troops  at  Hvdrabad  do> 
!chred  that  tUfy,,would  notobey  the  govemment,  tiU  the  Ofdess 
'of  the  &v|t:pf,  May,  which  h^4  excki»d  so  much  dissatiafiictiQsi 
iothe  army^  ^^re  .revoked^  >  The  sword  was  OQW.drawn^  and 
the scabbfrdthrowA aw^y ;  but  the  refractory  H^ianeiits iieM 
Anally  reduced  to  th^c  farmer  iiUite.  of  obedience,,  nitb  miwh 
leas  loss  of  blood  than  might  at  first  have  been  Qap«ic|ed  Jo 
such  a  conflict    It  was  fortunate  fo(  our  sovef)eigtity«a^*th'e 
east  that  these  commotions  were  appeased,  before  any  qif.Uie 
.pative  po(wei9:Cpuld  have  time  to  profit  ,hy  thai  even|.«  The 
Mabratuis  app^,    indeed,  from  recent  accounts^  to.  haie 
.  manifested  hostile  intentions ;  but  the  pacificatioB  qf,  the  &{•• 
tiab  army*vvill  probably  cause  them  to  selinqnish  ttieirpiigHial 
design*    We  offer  no  remarka  on  d^is  statement  of  whieh 
viv  have  exbilHled  the  leading  particulars  with  as.muck  hnuAtf 
^.  die  derare  of  fuimishiiig  a  penjMCuoiis  namtiye  wmU 
admit.  •....>••'» 


/  *?  • 
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^RT,  .X|.— uj|  ,Tmtise  on  ihe49(U^.Pflthotoj^Md 
'  Surgic^  JTrefft^eni  of  jtneummf  vpUh  fygravings,     jfi 

[*  jifitoniq  ^Q^rpa,  ProJissQr  tf  Anatomy  ^nd  practtc/u 
Surgertfj^in  tlie  Vmversitv  ofPavia;  Mem^ejrm  flfje  Na^ 
thnql  imtitijite  of  the  Italian  RepubliCf  of  the[  Roydjf 
Academu  of  Berlin^  of  the  Rovni  Society  of^X^ndoh^ 
and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Farisj  Ldbibtirgh^  ^6. 
^taAslated  from  the  Itailiau,  zcijth  Sotc^.  By  Jt^hn 
ffeniy  Wishart^  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Cotlese  of  Surgeonf^ 
and  memher  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  S(f^ 
'  eieties  of  JEdinburgh.     Bvo.  Ediuburgli,  Muridi^U.  JC/?ii- 

MESHCAJL  leMimig  seems  at  the  present  day  M  scarce  • 
c^nmibAty,  atul  the  far  greater  number  of  MOrks  \vineh  Ufis 
sieet  wilii  «i«  80  obviously  written  for  no  other  earthly  p&^ 
pose  than  to  promote  some  trifting  and  seiiisli  tnfeeresttof  Ibeir 
«nAiM«j  rtMit  ure.feel  refreshed  and  <ieiigbted^  wheti  we  find  a 
ysofassioaai  ^writer  deviating  from  the  common  traofe;  Wbttn^ 
-aaslead  of  an  ^istentatioos  display  of  personal  iaipovtanceyWa* 
avegraltted  with  good  sense,  sound  anatomy,  an  iBCimMe a<5- 
^aaiatance  wiUi  tlie  works  of  <he  great  masters  bolb  ancktt 
suid  modeisii  and  above  ally  an  uiifeigued  aeaUo  promote  the 
jntewMs  of  a  science  wfaioli  is  so  uitimatelj  cofmected  utth 
^the  welfare  of  human  beings.  In  the  m  ork  before  us  we  find 
noiled  these  rare  and  inestimable  ({ualities.  We  feel  obliged 
|o  the  author  fora  species  of  pleasure  amdo^oiis*to  that  which 
'^anng^'up  in  ^he  miiid,  frbm  the  recollection  of  tlie  scenes  ^ 
^ildhoqd:  the  g^iod  old  names  are  ii^n  brought  befer^  tlk, 
<9^hrdi  weretlie  objects  of  our  veneration  when  enterk%  ont)^ 
•bresbold  of  science;  when  we  hungered  and'  tbhuied  afWtr 
flmoiiMledge,  when  we  thought  (too  often  -vainiy  ;tb6Ught>  that 
^ilbe  art  irf^medicine  was  contained  in  *i)o6ks; -afntf  •vrhcn'  we 
4ii»ped|  that  the- more  we  read^  the  more  us^b)  we  i(houfd 
i|^#ai4ihOtu* generation.  m  .  I    t.  i»< 

Osusidsrivig  aneurism  as-brfng  in  itself  a  simple -^tisease^ 

we  *eoilld  not  "^beip  thinking,  at  first  si^ht,  ^h^t  this  io)uMe 

4(€ontaiMng  nc^r  MO  crowded  pages), 'was  sli^mewli  ait  dispixV* 

^jloikiMed^to  its  subject.    But  when  on 'tfire  other  ^hard  we 

^rdkoC  OB  Ibe  dangerous  mHui^e  of  the  disease,  'that  it  ^ay 

l0ccil^  aocb  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and  th?f  eVery  one 

taf^l^eseaa^^M  ctrcumstaflces  peca^iai^  to^itBelf,'  it  miist^to 

4lU«liM>^tiidt<#ierets  no  -disease- which  ^re  demands  up  e^* 

iajlt  amdcritiM  knowledge  of  die:snbji^Gt.    ^e  general  pufih* 

^iples  are  simple  enough :  but  the  application  of  them  may  "be 

aitended  with  numerous di^lculties  and  embarrassments;  and 

if  the  surgeon  is  not  perlectly  aware  of  tliese^  when  called 

^pon  \o  act;  he  hazards  tbe  Uf9  Q.f  his  patiem.    A^ompls 
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WidMt  on  l^atpa'i  Tntdik'  oh  Jndtoikt^,/^.     3<t  , 

tf^a^  (HI  aneuy^m  wtM  tlie^kforti  a  d^ideri^tltit^^'wfiiclbye' 
4^^  not  that  iiritisfa  surgeoiis  wtii  behappjr  ib  have  sUb-, 
plM.  This  work  of  Scarpa's,  will,  ifidepfetid^ntty  6f  iW  titibty ' 
to'tttf^itudemt^  fiocf  ib  place  iti  th^  library  of  tiid  ^WoibplUhecif, 
fiki'e:^perietic^d^sutg€bti.  a3  a  i>66k  of  ir^f^^^fice.td  h^  c'ofi*' 
safte!d  Ifa  the  et^i^iie  of  hli  pfdr^sioh.  Oh'^dil$''^coUiii'\i'e' 
fe^l  some  regret  that  the' plates  Ih  the  6r?gitikl^wol1c  iilii^lr^- 
tite  of  (he  anatOQiical  d^^briptioh  of  the  k/l^fie^^' have  bd(' 
ifeien  ^veh  In  the  tran^ation.  tTi^  eipiUi  "it'^k  Hhrk 
would  Hkve  b^en  gfeateK  '  ^ut  4hat  thi?n!'  Vii^  Wm!^6k. 
siirgeohi  d(i  tibt  undert^e  oWiatibiis  fot  a/^eUfiihii;  llo^"^ 
\Ato  have  attained  stiffieient  confidence  liiithl^ff  d^H^Do^Srs 
td'iitiempt  it,  would  haVti  tiibU^ht  th^ir  tnode^  ly  1  b^ioWed' 
ni  the  (lUi^chase  of  the  invalaable  feelid^,  fhat')liet  tkHieid" 
their  tesk  duly  furnished  with  ev^ry  Requisite  t<;hi(ftfrtaight1ife^ 
ekp^ttM  to  induce  succe^^.  Afaeurismd  ma^  be  el^eir  ek-» 
tthial  01*  ibtemai.  'fhe  ancientd  were  accpainted  dhly  i^ltH' 
the  fdhii^^  speeit^.  As  they  dissected  bhfy  biiife  ^t^iinals,  Hi 
ythidtn  ihjk  <>rganic  disease  of  the  grisat  iiiternat  aftefi^  ^ 
vferjf  tal-<^,  tlifey  cotild  not  conjecture  stich  a  deviation"  ft'oHi'th^ft 
Hi^lthy  structure  io  exi^t  in  the  huthaii  body.  iTtit  ^rfealt' 
T^aliU^  Was  the  (ir^t  who,  in  1557^  gave  a  distiAd'hiE^t^  bf 
a  ca^'bf  this  nature,  ^t  a  century  atid  ut^#ai;ds '  ^el^pd^d" 
6efoi-e  phy^iciaiw  Were  Welt  acquainted  with  Ib^  a^etirM»h  df^ 
Ae  akth  bf  the  skorta,  which  is  by  ho  Means  «i  ^ire  ili^^a^: 
Ri61Hb^  ih  ilS'^^,  Uaeiilibned  the  fact,  as  oh^  otm^oc&x^^ 
Mii^;  l^bd  filtoertis,  in  ll570>  published  in  ^6  Aft.Ns^ 
tar.Cmos.  an  observation  of  Riva  with  rcjpir^  to  l^is'j^ 
<^<^,  tb'whiib  lie  jprefikeci  the  litfe.jDe  paradqfiQd  An^ti$r 
kdtt  itdriae,  as  (Fit  h&d  been  a  tliii^  almbs^  iiic^^ible.  ^' '  */ 
'  it  Ui  tb  oictdelf^Q  iknatomy  Itb^b  that  we  owe  bur  kiioAlt<ij^^  '<if 
th(i  i'titerhat  aneuriskh.  But  in  tb1»,  as  on  most  other  bcrasiorit| 
^%  t^^nly  deUctcd  the  4epIoi^M6  impbte^e  6f  what  has 

Mb  4ia1](^  (bftV  shouW  al^io^l  s^  fyj'^t  ^^  i^^'?  *^^  *^^'' 
tW&^K  \  Au'ittte^l  af)€«risi^  &  lirav  delbcted  in  iu  iucl- 
|^i«it  lita^l  £4ery  Cloctbr  ^iDS^own  opitiion^  Which  h^ 
^sj^)^  WithAfeheidD^iice,  lif  jBm^  bf  selfTcduceited;  or  ]|Qbta^i^ 
Ht  \iiih  <jb^^t  and  toBitatiQ^  if  he  nas  rel^  studied  h1^ 
pVcM&sUiA.^d  IS  aware  pf  oie  uncertainty  of  patbbgbomic 
jito.  •&ijbWie  ft' to  ;'a1fec^>tee  ifeicAcfi^  m  tli^ 

ca^  V)A>e^te  is  di<|Sfcu1t,t^'ep4Tris  str^sh  t^  ^M 
al^^^iM;'^'^^  1^%%'^^  th^s,.ibe  t^j(«r  ^^ 

if^mitMlrt  MAi  «id%r^aK  foV  iEheVe  %ay  ie  ro ^ii^ 
"     ""  '     ^^A  i^i  ^u%e>  mA  be  2ui4rf  to  W iWt  ifc^ 

Tftils  f#6«!  msmto^s  fte  most  ^"  

^:  bW  IfciQ  dfl  iVrheuVnii&mi,  and 
^ittbiV^tioiChe^  will  think  ^e  mM" 
i mp;  embllietitdeobaioh^^  or  o!i^ elfiiiil 


348r    Wiskart,  on  SearpaY  Treaii$e  on^j^i^onf^iSftf^ 

fcngtfc  Ibe.poor  iwtieut  dyin^  •H^i^'K^.  'wtfij>^th«v«ri|»* 
tomiit  puti  kn  end  to  doi^Dt  ^rid  speculatioDyvby «r^ea1ipg  -ll^i^' 
tfue  n^turQ  of  the  malady." 

;  Andj^pw  the  de3oIate  and  indigii&Dt  relative^  exclaii||,.*^ii^,  . 
the  case  has  bfen  mbtakeb  throughout,  and  tfa«  lifeoi^'ouf. 
fnend  '^sheen.  sacrificed  to  t,hq  blfaiders  and  obsiiiiacy  of . 
his  <^ctor^^  .^ut  suppose  the  case  had  never  b^ep^  ^inistaken ;,' 
flippose  the  \dJ9ease  of  the  artery  afnd  the  very  spot  which  it;  / 
occupie^  ba^  l^en  ascertained  to  a  hair's  breadthyiwouliii 
tlie  ^tuatioxi'c^the  patient  I^ave  )>een  improved?.  Npta  jot.,. 
CodUj  a' forgeon  have  opened  Che  abdomen  andjpassed   a. 
Ugatnre.  fpund  tbe  aorta  ?  The  answer  b  ready.    What  then, 
could  tte  art  o^  ^edicjne,  the  art  w^h  the  praises  of  which  the. 
fee-hiihting   prpfessors   are    perpetually    dinning  our.   eiu^,. 
and  the  in^potence  of  which  the  fee-payinjg;  patients  are  as 
constantly  hemoanin^, — what,  we  sa^  could  medicine  have, 
done?  Just  nothing  at  all.    The  upright  practitioner  would' 
Imve  enjoined!  quietude,  both  of  body  and  mind,' smalt  bleed-. 
sngSj  great  temperance,  and  abstemious  regimen*;  perhaps  a ^ 
pilk  diet;., open  bowels;  and  occasional  opiates  to  lull  pain^. 
and  induce  a  short  but  sweet  oblivion  of  the  load  which  is- 
crushing  the  frail  and  sinking  frame.     Having  done/tKis^  h^ 
is  sensible  that  he  can  do  no  more ;  that  whatever  else  is'  ex-.. 
tbrted  iy  the  impatience  of  su^ering,  is  but  solemn  triflins  ^ 
aiid  t^t  .ttij^  slow  unerring  tSahd  of  time  wiUundernune'tha 
pillars  wiiici^  'support  the  Vital  fabric,  in  which  cpndifion  the 
sl^test '.for9iei>  as.  ai  coi^h^  a  sneeze,  or  a  lau^h,  will  level  it  to. 
the  dust;'  ...      ,   .     ;^"'*    ■     ■  •'  )        .'  ;..' '  •»'. 

AneuHsm  has  been  divided  by  authors  into  two  species  j 
the  ^me  and'  the'/a&e.  !,By^  the  first  is  understood  a  simply  - 
dtkltation  of  the  coats  of  the  art^ij:  fojTthe ^ecpiitd  a  rupfurle  of 
die,  internal  coat  of  the  artery...  Oi|r  own  Alexander  MonrQ 
Wiii  one  of  the  first,  who  suspected  that  vvhat  has  been  called 
Aie  tnie  aneurism,  is  a  very  rare  decdrrence.V  He  observed  thai 
die  aneurismat  sac  is  not  formed  of  a  fibrous  layer)'similar  to 


Qie  artery*  iiazon  raiieica  ana  lyiannoir  nave  .spoken  to  tae^ 
eame  purp6ae;ai)d.  Sc^rpd,  in  the  w6rk  before  us,  has'main- 
tatneil  die  saiHie  doctrine,  atid  supported  it  by  man^  and  power- 
ful, arguments.  The  aneurismal  ^ac,  he  says,  pever  qccupies 
fba  wnole  circumference  of  the  Injured  ^rtei^)  btft  ohlv^a  Mr* 
don  of  die  arterial  tube^/to  which  th^  tumppV  V^^|^<f  on 
die  one '6r 'the  other  side. ,  At  this  point'of  upibn  u  j^eseiitt 
a  apecjii^  of  cohstrietion,,  ^r  -nebk,  D^p^d^wtiicn|^e^ac  o( 
Ae  ab^B^ji^*  is  more  or  ksk  ek^argj^dV'and'  tHe%mbur^ilf 


ibmefim^  ^tibmious.    The  mttjst'  acctQate  ^dlUfatiphl  of  ii|<^ 
ternal  aneuridins  reptesent  ^i$;<ircumst^c&..  I*To^^  p  $  timk 


d[p.,4|ht»ticaff<^  ftp.J«^#  ;we  ought  to  t^VfcX^^fi  (jfHK^  of 
the  tumour  to,p«  &f,  larg^^ti  and  to  have  it  aiqiuusi)  e^iuably . 
to  ita  /{um^it.t  Nor.  is  the  sac,  fortned  of  th€;.cQflta'o(the 
BfttTy\  but  ^.ifjatyir£|y^. covered.  |by.  toe  soft  distensihie  cellu- 
lar subVt^^gili^jiw  in  the  «>MM^  aU.te  surround?  the  artery^ 
afid  unites  It  to.  the  acljajceuj:  pafts..^  When  .t|if^  artery  giyes 
way^  tbe^l^lpib^  e^Hclps  ^hrQi^h.^ie  pr.o|f  r.  cciais  of.  the  .vessel^ 
it  is  retaj{fe4l(^y * 4^'^  yieldiif^^felluUr  .sub|taDcqi  whidi,  it, 
graduaUy.j^}9;n|}f>.^9n(^  exp^ds  ,to*  the/riglitful  .aiagpitude, 
\vljich  a|ai;2G.ap^9fi!$)p/it,lei^t^  Th^s  <;eI1ular|8uV 

stance^.suppo;sulg  the^^a^^  thejthora;^,  is 

c^jrered  by.  the  fJeum^  or  if  it  be^jn'  .the  ^ibdpmen  by  t^e. 
peritoneum ;  and  thei^e  membranes  lucluae  the  aneuriaj^ai  sap^'^ 
together  with  t{i€  'ruptj^ed-  arterjr^  a|}d*(rrj?sent  exterualiyi  a 
continued,  smooths 9|9d  shining. .surface*,*  .  , ..  .'  .  . 
.  A  careful  dissection  o^the  aneurism  leads  to, the 'same  Qon*. 
elusion.  I^et  the  artery  be  divided  lengthwise  on  the  side,  op- . 
posite  to  the  coi^strictlon,  or  neck  of  the  tumoi^r,  find  the 
place  of  ulcerajyioOf  or  of  rupture,  o.f  die  proper  coats  of  the 
uftery^  may  hp  £asily  discovey.edlj^^i^  the  side  opposite  to  that, 
\ybere  tha  incision  has-  been  madei  ,  The  •edge  of  the,  fissure 
is  sometimes  fringed.:  often  callbns /and  hard^.like  that  of  a 
fistula ; .  throug)i  uiis[.  fissure  it  is,  tliat  the  arterial  blood  had 
found  a  passage  into,  the  cellular  sheath  pf  the  artery^  after*, 
^vards  converted  into  an  aneurismal  sac^.  It  sometimes  hap* 
pens  that  in  the  arch  of  the  ^^r^thq  wHol^  vessel  hs^s  suffered 
some  enlargement  beyond  its  u^Uald]^*p[i^ter  *  in  this  cs^fe  ,there 
appeairs  at  fir^t  sight  to  be  two  s^lenrisms ;  but  the  limits  of 
the,  real  aneurism  jnay  be  determined  by  th^  ;.^onsJtriction. 
or  neck  which  the  sac  presents,  externally ;  and.  the  ap* 
pearance  shews  clearly  the  difre;rence.  between  an  an^iirism 
and  a  simple  enlargement  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube.oC 
the  aorta  in  the  yicimty  of  the  heart.  .  •   . 

If  the  proper,  coats  of  the  aorta  be.  dissected,  and  compan^ 
with  the  ceUular  substance  forming  the  aneurism^  sac»,  wf 
fact  will  be  put  t^eyond  question.  On  the  ^ide  opposite  tQ. 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  coats  are  found  either  sound  oc 
a  little  weakened,  and  intermixed  with  earthy  points,  and  iHey 

ay  be  separated  distinctly  into  layers.  But  on  the  opposite 
e«  the  proper  coats  are  found  to  he  unusually  thin,  blende4 
together,  and  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  capable,  of  hj^inj} 
separated;  ofteq  intermixed  with  heterogenepus  substance^ 
^bicb  render  ibeps  brittle,  like  the  shell  of  an  eegV  and,  .lastly^* 
4ifj}uganizedana  Horn  at  the  place  which  marks  the^tinpits  of  the 
qoDturQd  artery^and  the  entrance  of  the  aneurismal  sac./ The 
cellular  sheath*  is  exteitially  smooth  like  theartery,  villous,  cellu^ 
lar  and  irregplvr  internally,  and  extending  over  the  neck,.an<l 
:^du8  of  d^  sac.  When  the  aneurism  isla^e  and  of  h;^  stand^ 
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ing,  it  Itecomes  rery  thick,  and  aAiem  finati  n>  t&tf  ^Jacetak* 
n^usctilar  coat  of  the  artery,  at' the  tiecK  of  tte  fHteUbmal  sae.. 
Bot  6ven  in  these,  the  most  imposing  case^»  the  Aealh  may, 
by  a  Very  careful  dissection;  he  separated  Whhoot  'teeeratioit 
from  the  tube  bt  the  artery,  and  fto'kn  the  iubjveent  muaciilar  * 
c^,  as  f^  as  the  neck  or  root  of  the  aneunstoi.    It  is  then 
dearly  perteived  that  the  tnnsciAir  coat  of  the  artery  does  not' 
pass  beyond  th^  partition,  which  divided  its  tube  from  the* 
entrance  of  the  atieurismal  ifsic ;  and  it  may  be  Astitictly  ob- 
served, that  the  fibres  and  layers  of  the  mtisciiisr^  coat  are 
not  prolonged,  over  th^  afi^otismal  aac,  but  temiintite  like^ 
a  fringe,  or  in  obtuse  jknnts,  at  th^  edge  of  the  rupture  of ' 
the  artery.  i 

Such  is  a  short  outlhte  of  the  profe^aoi^V'  reasonings  and 
doctrines  on  this  iuipoitant  subject.    ^JTheVriter  then  pro-- 
ceed^  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  aneurisms  of  the 
.  popliteal,  fembra],  and  brachial  arteries :  afterwards  he  lays 
down  the  general  printriple^  of  the  aire. 

Nothing  eoofd^  be  more  unhappy  than  the  attempts  of  Ae*« 
otdiet-  sturgeons  to  cure  thb  disease ;  though  at  "first  view  fb^r ' 
ptoc^eedin^  seemed  very  rational,  and^the  suKrcess  of  them  in 
9t>me  particular  imUmces,  appeared  to  justify  Ibt  expectation 
of  similar  results  in  others,  ft  happens  occasionally,  that  iti 
the  opeitition  of  Ueeding,  the  huicet  penetrates  the  coats  tiir 
the  brachial  arter]^ ;  hi  conseunence  the  vessel  ^ves  way,  amf 
a  ti-ue  aneurism  isTiirtned..  To  cure  it  the  surgeon  has  laid' 
dlp€tk  the  vessel,  aud  emptied  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  hav-' 
it^  firit  ded  up  the  vessel  both  above  atid  bebw  theiiwelfing ; 
atid  the  operation  has  setdom  or  never  disappointed  the 
Wishes  6{  me  operator.  Biit  in  this  case  fte  disease  wAi  of 
dAiKftexterit;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  cbnsec|neBce,  it: 
ltfvh)|^  WtifoVmed  in  C06seoruetice  of  ai»  accident,  the-colits 
iff  the  artei^  were  sound,  fliia  were  flieisefote  reiEidiiy  obliterii-' 
malikl  adhered  from  the  d^^  off  tb&  lipttin;.  ButmiJbe 
^i^ulism,  tfie  vessel  it$elf<is  dii^eased;  add  to  fliistfas^  ex* 
^  ^feiii&Ve  acHiesions  are  ofien  formed  btftweeti  it  :md  the  neigh^' 
I^^Viftg  parts,  Whicih  som^titit^  make  ft  impossible  to  app^' 
allgatOYe'pr^pe^ly.  ff to  *ftfese  circumsta]^es  be  added,  Ae 
^llgn^tticle  ot  Ibe  injury  inftidted  by  wound,  <he  oonseuueor 
€rtfe1fi$iV^'^Mppuratioii,hi^  anfl  filv(ir,  we  must^^a!^ 

«6  't^t>qder'  *tfaat  sucifi  ad  oj>eratibn  was  tamely  successful,  tfatt^ 
it  jbft^n  Sim  rise  immediate  cao^e  tif  the  de^h  of 'the  patien^ 
aiijdibfl0t'6'^ety  x>rii&^d't  latii  litfm^ue  Wrg^dti  jcoiisider^d  am.' 
{Mifattidii  <xf  the TittJb^  Vliere  it  xvas  praeticd^,  as  the  ppefer- 
ii^  ^betii^ift ;  mi&  when  it  AirasitoV  1(he^iiuetit  ivaa  eoth-' 
inotSj'ijgftWbiis'feife.  '    ;  * 

'IBtit  this  mode  of  t^peratiug  was'toundett  updo  fakeprsft- 
cpitt  ^ttttl  Hu  imperfect  kitowi^ldge  of  Ibe  powtts  aod  le-' 


• 
semces  <jf jcnAi&«.    Ifu  xAviou§  tbsft  to  eiect >  aw,  tbe  bW 
jectfh  tiinpljr  to  oMilertif^  the  artery  betweVri  the'ftifnour  and 
•the  aotircef ^  the  circttlation .   Wtren  a  ligattircf  fs  placed  upon 
a  vbssel/the  motion  of  the  blood  ceases  for  a  certain  distanc^e 
above  the  ligature ;  the  vessel  dontracts,  its   sides  come  into, 
eonttact  with  each  other,  and  the  ^rtery  is  converte;d  at  length 
into  a  ligamentous-  core).     In -this,  case  the  aneMrism  will, 
cea3e  to  pubate^  tht  blood  will  stagnate  aqd  ctoagulate^  and 
the  whol^tuinour  will  griidually  sbririk^  its.QOQiteots  being :rfr> 
moved;  an4  taken  into  jthe  general,  system  by  the  activity  of  tbe 
abaorbentfi  V  and.experienee..ha8  abundantly  deaionstrated, 
that  thexcinsulation  cbb  be  carried  on  by  tbe  means  of  anas- 
tomom^  veteek,  and*tbe  limb  be  perfectly  nourished^  and  re-, 
tain  iteaiBe,' warmth,  and* tiiusdnlar  power.     Even  the  iliac 
arteries,  and  the  carotids,  have  been  included  in  a  ligature  with 
success;  facts,  which  a  very  few  years  ago  vCould  have  ap- 
peared incredible.     Certainly  eyen  Scarpa  himself  (iid  not,  at; 
tbe  tinie.  he  composed  this  treatise,  consider^  such  operations^ 
to  be  practicable.         ^  ,,..!. 

To  Mr.  Hunter  is  mankind  principally  indebted  .fpr  this' 
great  improvement  in  surgery  :  and  it  gives  li^  pleasune^  «6t 
unmixed  with  pride,  to  ol^erve  the  justice  which -all  £aiiape« 
is  disposed.  U  pay  to  the  inej;0oryt  of  that  jgreat  ^^n*  But ;  it 
aippears  that' though  the  new  9peration  was,  undoubt^ly  sug^ 
Rested  to'Mr.  Hunter  by  the,Teflecti'pn  of  histpijofound  auA 
qrigirial  geniusj  on^  similar  tp  it  liad  been,  in  ,9  sola/tfry^xamr 
plcj  practised  a  century  before  bia  tjnfie.  So  .slow.is  the  prcK^ 
gress  of  improvement !  ,Oun  8urgy:al  reader, wdl  be  pleasad^i: 
we  think,  to  see  how  this  matter  stands.  ,,  > 

*  Although  the  term  neie  ihifthdd  is  at  present  Uyed'  fq  the* 
schools  to  indicate  the  o]^i»ratiotr>  for  the  poplitica^  inetinstn^  ' 
v,hich,  is  performed  by  tbe  ligaiQre«f  the  wpirj^ud  femoral  arw. 
"teryjn.the  middle  or  at  the  upper  part  of  thethi^h-,  wichbut 
opening  .the  aneurismi^l  sac«  or  evacuating  the  gnsmoiis  blooid' 
contaii|«4;i|^  i^;  nevertheless  this  mode  of  curing  anturism^bj' 
means  of  thje  Ijgature  of  the  great  art^y  of  a  limb^^witbout  touch* 
ing  the  s^iieurispo,  imd  leaving  it  wbolly  to  tlfe  flowers  of  native, 
and  specially  to  tliose  of  the  lymphatic  absorbent  system;  is  of 
a  much. more  remote  date,  than  the  time  in  which 'Mr.  John 
Hunter  liv.^,  or  the  year  1785.  For  the  history  of  this  disco««' 
very  go^s  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Anel;  not  however,  as  some* 
diiok,  still  farther  back^  tothe  era  of  Guiliemeau  and  Thevenin, 
tcpm  whom  (in  othectespects  celebrated  surgeons)  it  is  wtsfaeil' 
to  make  n*  believe  that  Anel  had  derived  his  ftnrt  ideas  relati'Td 
to  this  .manner  of  radically  curing  aaeurisau *  Anel  bemgf  in-' 
Bome,  undertook  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm  in  a  missionary,  and  performed  it  in  the  following  manner*. 
Having  laid  fciare  the  brachial  artery  above  the  seat  of  the  aacu* 
Ceit.  Rb v.  Vol.  19>  March,  1810.       ,,,,,,  bX^oogle 
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twsXi  be  tjBMrtted  it  for  a  certain  0(^ce  from  die  cellular  sb>^ 
ftance,  ana  tied  it  with  two  threads  contiguous  to  ea^h  other* 
On  loosening  the  tourniquet,  he  found  that  the  pulstition  in  the 
tumour  had  ceased.  Tlie  day  afler,  the  pulse  appeared  at  the 
Wrist.  On  the  third  the  dressings  was  ren^w.edy  and  spirituoua 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  whole  fore-arm  and  band;  The 
first  thread  came  away  from  the  wound  on  the  1 7th  day  after  thft 
operation,  the  iilecond  on  the  t27th  day,  an|d  not  long  after  the 
wound  liealed.  The  aneurtsmal  tumour  gradually  dimioished 
spontaneously,  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  the  cure  it  was  im- 
pottible  to  recognize  wiiere  th«  aneurism  ha4  been  aittiated; 
Generally,  says  Anel,  the  aaeiurismal  sac  is  opened ;;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  says  be^  left  it  entire,  consideringJt  to  be  certain,  tlitt 
the  blood  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  aneorism  would  bedisper- 
aed  of  itself,  precisely  as  it  happened.  In  this  matmer/  4;on* 
tinues  Anel, '  the  operation  was  more  simple  than,  is-  usuaUy 
practised..  For,'  he  observes^ '  in  tying  the  brachial  artery,  I 
made  an  incision  less  than  that  which  is  practised  when  the  aneu* 
rismal  sac  is  opened,  therefore  the  scar  resulting  from  it  was 
amaller  than  usual.  We  have  been  lately  informed,  that  M: 
Misault  has  repeated  this  mode  of  operating  on  the  aneurism  in 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet, 
fbllowing  exactly  Anel's  method,  and  that  the  operation  has  been 
followed  by  the  roost  bappy  and  compete  succeM.' 

But  Mr.  Hunter,  though  deeply  versed  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture, was  bot  slightly  acquainted  with  the  memorials  of  art. 
}Ie  collected  the  instrtiments  of  the  ancient  surgeons,  and 
from  thence  he  understood  their  objects  and  intentions.  But 
of  this  operation  of  Anel's  he  had  undoubtedly  never  heard 
a  syllable ;  and  therefore  to  Mr.  Hunter  belongs  tKe  real 
credit  of  the  improved  operation.  Scarpa  does  bis  memory 
tbis  jdstice  in  the  following  sentence  : 

.  *  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  proposed 
and  performed  the  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  in 
the  thigiribr  the  radical  cure  of  the  poplitical  aneurism,  leaving 
the  aneurismii  sac  in  the  ham  perfectly  untouched.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter according  to  alt  appearance,  was  not  acquainted  with  what 
Anel  had  done  in  the  case  of  aneurism  at  the  betod  of  the  arm ; 
and  even  those  who^pnblisbed  the  first  happy  Bucress  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  made  no  mention  of  AneKs  method.  Mf.  Hunter* 
therefore,  in  tryingthis  new  mode  of  cure  for  the  poplitica)  aneu<* 
mam,  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own  sublime  genius,  alitayr 
actif  e  and  unceasingly  employed,  so  long  as  he  ^ved,  in  tfKteud* 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  arts  useful 
to  mankitidj  eepecially  that  of  surgery.  He,  as  well  as  his  oon- 
lemporaries,  diseouraged  by  the  continued  disasters  aceompany- 
ingtbe  common  meihcid  of  curing  poplitical' aneurism  by  means 
.  •f  the  incision  of  the  sac,  and  fuU  of  confident  1  a '  the  resources 
vbich  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  in  the  .anastemoses  of  the 
aup^rior^xtf einiliei  rotund  the  elbow,  and  of  the  inferior  citre* 
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'miti^s  fmnd  the  knee.  And  fully  awnr^of  the  jf^digbms  efficttjp 
of  tfie  absorbent  Ijrrtpbsitic  ftyst^oii  ptopwtA  to  try  tUis  new  pHil 
9f  operating.    The  ba)>|)y  event  which  followed  iri  the  first  (ta^ 

'  tient  on  whom  he  operatedi  dnd  the  oth^r  hhtiiUr  fbf tctnate  stfc- 
ce^ses  obtained  by  him,  as  all  those  which  ih  the  sequet  occurred 

*  in  the  hands  of  othef  surgeons,  pi^ve  the  justice  as  well  a^  the 
great  utility  of  the  plan  concdved  for  ttie  cu^e  dt  the  popliticUl 
aneurism ;  Which  discovet^y  Will  fbroi  aii  eteiiial  liionunlbnt  of 
glory  to  its  author/  ^  !! 

Aft^  encountering  Considerable  oppdsitibii  fronl  t&e  a{^ 
of  envy,  i^pionuicey  and  detractioii  (the  curs  that  are  peKpe- 
tually  barking  at  the  beds  of  superior  tadenta)  this  opeWiM 
has  m  less  thai!  twenty  years  superseded  die  iiide  attempts  9f 
the  oldeclftDolj  and  is  practised  over  all  Europe  a  SonJe  im« 
provements  (of  no  very  great  moment  periiaps)  have  been 
since  made  upon  it;  but  the  principle  spfiitag  entirely  fro&i 
the  reflecting  mind  of  its  illustrious  author ;  and  is  a  stirikitijg 
example  of  the  superiority  of  genius  to  mere  habit  and  routi^. 
Cases  of  aneurism  (external  cases  we  mean)  are  some  ol^ 
them  absolutely  incurable*  This  mode  of  operating  will 
therefore  fful,  if  improperly  applied.  But  the  disgrace  of  the 
failure  (if  any  really  attaches  to  it)  will  rest  not  upon  ttte 
£peration>  but  upon- thone  who  rashly  or  unskilfully  apply  it^ 
Tlie  first  duty  of  a  practitioner  is  not  to  add  to  sunenngi; 

'  which  it  is  not  in  the  poWer  of  aft  to  relieve.  All  surgeons^ 
yte  thiiik;  and  joung  ones  m  particular,  are  much  tpo  fond  i( 
the  use  of  their  knives.  iThey  burn  with  im^tietice  for  op* 
portnnities  of  displaying  their  dexterity.  The  liewspapers 
not  lon^  since  told  us  of  an  aged  duke,  broken  dovm  witii  W 
long  series  of  infirmities^  having  been  cut  fin  the  stone,  imd 
baWng  pa^isbed  in  convulsions  within  six  hpufs  afterv^ards. 
yr^  shudder  at  the  ^Mght  of  such  cold-blooded  barbarities. 
Mr.  Hunter  alwitys  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  opei^titnm 
ought  to  be  deemed  the  disgrace  of  surgery.  We  \v%b 
llier#fer#  ^ore  aiiy  ttttempt^hatever  is  mikfa  to  pcrfof  m"^gm 
radica^  cureof  aneurismi fbat  the  .^rttot  w<Mild .aerioi^y 
attend  to  the  following  *jttdicioi|.s^ considerations  i 

*  We  cannot  hope  for  a  favourable  event  from  the  operatida 
of  the  ligature  of  th«  princijptfl  artery  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
the  radical  cure  of  anenrism  whett  the  patient  is  itfuth  a4v«Hc<d 
'ill  life,  languid,  and  sickly ;  When  the  internid  coat  of  the  a^eiy 
id  rt^d,  and  incapable  of  union  at  the  pta/ce  to  vrhlch  the  Vigtkf- 
tare  is  applied  ;  when  the  aneurism  is  of  long^a^dbg,  an4  of 
Considerable  size,  ac^mpanied  with  symptoms  of  earieaoCth* 
posterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  taigb  bone^  or  of  fo^Mf  of 
;thehea(lsofthe  tibia,  ocoasitoned;  by  the  loiig  pressure  qf  ^thf 
)in«arismal  tac  agamst  these  bon^  ;  when  the  shbsjace avfeg  it 
"weak  and  cold  ttrichoui  an/  ^i^^^  pulsation  b  tijie  att^  jiXvifk 
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^  JW{eyc;fp^l}eavy>  aip<j[,  ceckiiDataus.     These  circuajstanc^^ootrain- 
..di^^a^^fitieoperAU^^  <jks^rye  the  most  serious^atten^on.     Fgr, 
/,a certain  dispofiit ion  whicb  some  sui'geQn^  have  t^^operatem 
j  every  per^9njji\  ^11  qade3,,^nd  in  every  ci^c^iinktance,  migKt  laake 
,|ke  operatiQn.jTyitr  apeuiisin  iiXi  iQt,o  discredit,  w^p;  perforated 
^eitfaer  a^coodimfi:  ..to  the  .old  or  according  to.  tbe  new  jt^^tbod,  if 
/jaqeufUins/pf  ji^  51^  t,l^al  I  have  jif^  oiemioned,^  in^which  the 
operation   is  contraindicatecl,    com^   unfortunately  '  und^   the 
treatment  of  these  surgeons.     And  they  would  not  fail,  pe'r- 
'liaps/m^  dfder  to  cover  their  inconsideratcAess, '  to  Wish  to  prove, 
Iq^i  a  series  of  iitiflortilnate  ^a^ts,  th^  indfficacy  i6f  thfs  operatit^. 
-Wa^iit  p«f6on»;  ^^d  thto^e  instructed  inthe  art,  will  be  on;  their 
>^«tni  against  these  ^tsktiom,-  and;trf11't'otf\$i«ler  it^lsafktfti  thiit 
.  00  like  ioccurreooe.  bf  laneuriein,  except  im  tbe  cased  jdst  men- 
.  .tioi|ed»  tbe  prHj^ipfl ;  i&mik< .  of: .  the  ii^red  artei^yv  may  be  tied 
.  with  inip«aity  a|.«  coifsiderable  jdis't^iice  a)>^ve  the  JpJ^^c^f  ilie 
Ji^jury,  and  4berefore  that  tbe  fa^l  ppnsequences  ^f  t^n  opera- 
tion .are  for  the  most  part,  imputable  to.  the  conipU^^ioAof.  tbe 
disease,  to  the  i impropriety  or  thfe  operation^  or  to  the  ii^accurafe 
, performance  6fi I.**  *'      .  '  '.       '     , 

We  iawii  b^fje^  m>t  wjitbout  i*egr^t»  «k»5€^  our  .^ccpuot  .#f 
.,tljis  voluine,,  Tbe  jbf^psjbtor  ba^e^&ecuti^'iQl^^is^task;.^!^  f^^t 
jind  fidelity  f*aDd,^aio&  original  notes  hav^^ded  cqiltid^rabiy 
to  the  value  oij  the  .wqrk*    .    .  '  .  !■ 

Ztgivfit  ns  much  .pleafBi^re  to  ob^«e  tbe  respe^tiiil  rcgiiid 
jpaid  to  the  op^^on3  and  prf^tic^s  of  >evers|i  of  ottr  GOtmtiy- 
mj^i^  by.  the  ii^^rned  profes^pr  of  tPavia,.  j}t  ^ja  certainily  iK> 
^pre  tban,is.d^e  tqtb^  Zealand  ta^en^  which  they  have  shewn 
/pr  t^e,^m{i^Qvejpci^Bt  oj  scieoc^.;  .  We^bope  that  tbe  praise 
4)i^tov\^  up^  thepa  Jb^  suph  a  man  a^;l^rp^,  ivill  give  fr^4i 
^fj^ki^r  to  their  le^^ertipns^^dcii^piirf  t))e  miu^  o{  tbe.ip^ng 
i;ij^b^s  of  tbi9  wefuTprofesi^jpi^j^i^.th^  :ai|>bition o£  9^-, 
lu^^tbe  ^a^i^  Jaiuels  which  ei^rpl^  xh^  brow  of  %hM  prefix 

[c^^OVp.,        ^•.■.....  .       ,j  ....:»     .N       ..:,     r.    ^       ,      '■•■;> 

grygaea,' til    \ ..  ,  .i'  .1  j  n  ni,.,!  j.h'i     i,j        I'l  i, ,    u,'iias» 
V     s..   CRITfCAL  MONTHJLY  CATALOGU^E.  ' 

■'■■. •■''-  ''■    •*'■  '.  ftEtlGiOI*.    '  ■     •'•'•'" 

III    •       ;,  .  "         .  .•  •<'■.■:•''';  •  ■     . 

^Tf  ^^f^-^ A  connected  History  of,t^  JJfe  and  divine  MUdon  qf-Jenu 
'  CHfUt^ai  rector fied  in  the  Narrative^  (^  the  Four  Evangelists  j  with 
^  Wtes^Ukct^yrom  the  short-hand  Papers  of,  the  late  reverend  jVea 
'^)kfintfe  Cdj^e,  ^  To  whicH  are  added  Uenections  arisitlgfrom  the  sevfTi 


le^ections  arisi^^from  the  seop'tA 
*  'Sn^e^*}^  tiich  Section,    By  Catharine  Ckippe,  '  London,  Longman^ 

' '  n^F^tliis  wbrfc^Mrs.  Cajipe^  his  tiidei  an6t;h^r,{b  the  several 
^tirks  we  aireafly  •possessed,  in  wTiicJi-the  delailp  of  the  four 
Ifrlbgtfistt  are  eitibodied  in  o^ie  conn^cte4  narrative.  The  notes^ 
Wieft'tBe^tas 'extracted  Trom  the  papeW  of  her  decctsedJmi* 
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^and/cenOiiii  brief,  and^rtietifnesiv^y  jJ^idoiift:eIttCi 
the  sacred  texU     Mtt,  Capote  has  8uh}o>ncdit4<tfaydiffiaeht >!«:-■ 
tlons,  into  w^ifrh  tbf  book  irf  divided/ some '^Jfawf-^antisw^ 
/refl^tiorfs  frob  f)er<^n  thepjogical  stores.^  "V  .  '  -"^'^ 

AiiT,^ iS'A- A  Setectidti  of  P^a/ms,  and several^fymix^orC partkula^0t' 

'    cmimsy  aldajfted  ti/the  Set^ke;  dndmml^'bfeHd^fifr  the  Uie  cfj^ 

Memben  of  the  established  Church.    Loudon,  Crosby^  ^s;  siitcbed. 

THESE  psalms  and  b^^mns  are  judiciousl^/selectedj.aD^af^ 
likely  to  prove  an  aeceptable  .pre$eQt  to  tJae  (rtedVber^^  ot^  .^^^.5?f 
tablisbed  church,  and  others  whp  are  ^nd  o^  .expre3^ing:t{u^VC, 
rehgk>u8  sentiments  and  afFrctions  in  consepratecl  songs^j^wliLi^ 
the  feeling  of  piety  U  not  blendecl  wjtb  any.diSgfisting.Qant.   /  '^\ 

.  Art.  14. — The   "Duty  (^  Church  Commttnion:  a  Sermon  altered  ^rii 

ahHdged  from    Dr,   Mo^en*,  with  additional  Phhages  interspefiiif. 

'    Bv  Edward  Pearson,  2^,I>,,  Master  of  Sidney  SuAtx  CoRegej'Cdni^ 

brtdge,  and  Christian  AdvoeaU  in  that  Uniter^ty.  'Lobidoh,  HfttcbiM) 

1810,  Itoio.  6s.  '  cr 

WHEN  the  church  pf  England  shall  refprm  her  liturgy  find 
her  article$;>be  will  diminish  those  cause?i,  which  now  tend.,  so 
forcibly  to  multiply  dissidents,  aiid  to  l^ei^p  many  enlighten^4 
and  conscientious  persons  from  the  pale  of  her  communion.^'  "^6 
expect  what  Dr.  Pearson  calls  imity  of  mind,  where  men  are  re- 
quired to^ubscribe  the  most  absurd ,  dissonaot,  and  iacoiagruauf 
Itnets^  ;^ndte  .worship  God  accurdins^  to  a  form,  which  to.some 
appears  idolatrous,  and  to  otbe.  s  intolerant  arid  uncharitable^,  is 
to  ei^pect  what  is  impossible  ever  to  come  to  pass.  *.Lcft.Dr. 
Pearson  employ  his  good  sense  in  urging  the  immediate  necesity 
of  such  a  reform  as  was  desired  by  Tillotson,  and  recommended 
by  Clarke,"  and  he  will  find  in  us  strenuous  cfoadjutors  and  sincere 
panegyrists.*  Morie  honest  men  will  enter  the  walls  .of.  the 
church,  when  the  stumbling  blocks  of  conscience,  whicli  are  now 
thrown  together  at  the  threshold,  are  removed^out  of  the  w'ay, 
The*reformation  of  religion  is  yet  only  half  complete.  He  ,^lf 
earn  immortal  renown  who  shalj  consummate  the  good  work.  '"^ 

Abt.  IS.-^An  Address  delivered  Sunday,  November  26?  lA)9,  at  Wor* 
.    ship  Street,  Finsbury  Square^  upon  the  Interment  of  Stephen  Loisdelfy 
.  ^sq,  who  died' November  18,  in  th^  ninety-third  Year  (f  hii  Age.  By 
.    John  EvanSf  A.M.    Londoi), Sherwood  and  Co.  1810.     ts. 

Mr,  Evans  is  well  known  to  be  a  zealous  labourer  in  the  thecf 
logibal  vineyard  ;  and  we  are  always  gUd  when  be  renews  hif 
visit  to  us  from  the  press ;  as  we  are,  at  least,  surti  to  find,  f^ 
bis  works,  those  sentiments  of  universal  charity,  of  which  we  ofteo 
regret  the  want  even  in  writers  of  the  present  period.  'Mr,  Low- 
dell  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  beneficence ;  and 
the  sermon  which  Mr.  Evans  has  here  ^published,  wSis,  we  have 
no  doubt,  heard  with  much  emotion  by  thbs^  who  attended  tfa# 
mtermenl  of'this  veneir^ble  j^entleman^ 
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Jkur.  16^»-AwtiAii  Ki  the  Hftiren  and  Rmden  of  thg  Rev.  Mk  ^ 
pumf*  SenrnHt  tnltithd^  *  Evmgetie^l  md  FtafisakalMigktewinta 
'umqMmr,  J&  Miafard  rearmm^  9,D.  m$Ur  tf  Sidney  Coilfge. 
Cambridge^  and  CkrUtian  4ds0eate  in  tiuU  Vnkpar^^^  Second  oHf 
tian.  lb  mkkh  u  now  added,  a  Letter,  addremd  to  the  £ditor  of 
the  QriMoa  Oi»nk(ii»n't  Magazine,  fontaimiig  Rpaarks  an  Mr^ 
^meofCe  Sfirman,  entitled,  *  TU  Churchman*9  Confcmm*  Xmh^oix, 
Hatcfaard.   If. 

Dr.Pea^ion  has  ipad^  lome  judicious  remarks  on  the  serinon 
of  the  Hcfereod  Mr.  Simeon  :  but  candour  at  the  same  tiro^|. 
obliges  Di  to  confess,  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Simeon  are  more 
jBirietl^  10  unison  with  those  of  the  (istahlishmenr,  as  they  are 
contaiqed  in  the  prayer-boolc,  thj^n  those  of  Dr.  Pearson*  What 
is  called  evan^eHeal  preaching,  or,  in  other  words,  tnethodim,  \% 
loeorpor^ted  iq  the  lityrgy,  and  articles  of  th^  establishmeiit  i 
and  ii^  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  qne,  ^e  inpst  reform  the 
other.  The  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  constitnte  the  cnr 
trenched  camp  of  meUiodism ;  and  wbil^  the  methodists  keep 
possession  of  this  strong  bold  of  mystery  and  defusion,  they^may 
$afely  defy  tb^  hostility  of  every  assailant.  When  the  litu^y 
^od  the  articles  have  undergone  such  a  reform  as  reason^  scripv 
tun,  and  charity  inculc;ite  methodism^  deprived  oiP  that  irhvch 
Copatitotcs  \U  st|«n^  aiid  hope«  wi|l  gradually  expire, 

POUTICS. 

Aar.  ir.— To  the  British  Nation  it  presented  by  Colonel  VenanH  da 
Charmiliy,  Knight  of  the  royal  and  military  Chder  of  St.  louis,  tka 
Jfarralifoe  of  his  TVansaetious  in  &fain  vith  the  Kight  Honouf  able  John 
Hookham  Prere,  his  Britannic  Majesty^  nUnieter  plenipafeniiafy,  and 
UiauUnanUgeneral  Sir  Mn  Moore,  A.  B.  Commander  rf  the  &itis^ 
Forces,  with  the  supprested  Cofrespcaidence  tf  Sir  J*  fioore;  being  4 
Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  tnvenltd  against  him,  and  proping  thaJt 
he  never  vas  ^f^uainted  ufith  Qenerul  Morla^  )Ipiidon|  Sherwood, 
J810.jip.9Q. 

WE  shall  p^ss  over  all  the  details  of  this  narrative  till  we  find 
^  aiitbor  at  Sa^manca,  where  he  arrived  ip  the  afternoon  of  the 
ftSd  of  November,  1 80$.    He  mmf^\nit\y  repaired  to  the  head- 

Quarters  of  Sir  Jfi^n  Moore,  at  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of 
inalbp.  Colond  Charmiliy  brought  with  him  two  dispatcher 
from  Sir  David  Baird,  which  had  be$ii  entrusted  to  a  Spanish 
courier,  who,  instead  of  proceeding  with  them  with  the  reqaisite 
celerity,  had  left  theni  carelessly  at  Zamora,  to  be  forwarded  to 
{Salafnanca  by  the  first  aj^artuwityf  Colonel  Charmiliy .  says 
that  $ir  John  Moore  receiied  him  wit)»  great  politeness.  '  I  in? 
Ibribed  hiip/ sftys  he,  .  . 

^  How  the  two  letters  had  come  into  mv  hands ;,  he  shrugged  his 
ipAouhkri^  ai^  said  that  these  neglects  happened  almost  every 
(day  to  the  Spaniards,  hut  that  be  wai  surprised  at  this  one,  as  h^ 
haa  ordered  a  deputy  commissary  to  be  sent  to  Zapiora/ 

Colonel  Charmiliy,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  interviews^  in- 
Ibrmed  Sir  John  Moore  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Madrid  to  raise 
f  rff^upfcf^  of  cavaTry  for  the  Spanish  service,  but  e3(pr^M€4  \^ 
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doubts  of  ftccomplisbipghis  plan  ;  if  hef%iled  in  the  execution* 
he  boped  th^t  Sir  John  would  allow  him  to  serve  under  his  orders 
as  «  volunteer  at  his  own  expence.  The  general  asked  Colonel 
Charmilly  *  of  what  use  that  might  be'  to  him  ?  when  the  colonel 
replied  that  if  h«  was  happy  enou;;h  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  it  mtght  be  of  great  senricie  to  him,  as  he 
Aad  sotne  important  claims  upon  government  for  his  sercicts  in  St»  < 
Domingo,  Sir  John  Mooie  thanked  the  colonel^  but  could  not 
acbede  to  his  request,  as  every  body  whom  he  had  wffb  htm  bad 
been  named  at  home  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Colonel  ChaN 
milly  passed  three  days  at  Salamanca  before  he  took  his  dejpaN 
ture  for  M:\drid  ;  where  he  arrired  early  on  the  morning  of  th^ 
28th  of  November,  and  set  out  for  Aranjuez  on  the  evenins^of 
the  same  day.  Here,  after  spendinor  the  29^h  and  30th  of  No« 
vember,  he  learned  on  the  1st  of  December  that  the  Spaniard! 
under  General  St.  Juan  had  been  beaten ;  and  that  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  pass  of  Samosierra.  The  central  junta  Was 
leaving  Araojuez,  atid  Mr.  Frere  was  on  tlie  point  of  setting  out 
for  Toledo.  Colonel  Charmilly  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Ist,  when  the  French 
were  making  rapid  approaches  to  the  capital.  The  colonel  say^ 
that  the  people  were  working  by  the  li^ht  of  flambeaux  at  some 
trenches,  that  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  Wete  ihore  or 
leas  broken  up,  and  the  stones  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  bou<tes* 
He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta.  Here  we  shall  Itt 
Vim  tell  par^  of  his  own  story. 

'  I  was  announced  as  a  British  officer ;  after  a  moment  a  gen- 
tleman came  out  of  a  very  large  room  and  conducted  me  to  a 
.table,  where  I  found  sixteen  persons  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
ofders.  1  aaked  in  English,  if  any  of  them  couk)  speaik  that  lan- 
guage :  the  Duke  of  Infaintado  then  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  be  hoped  I  could  speak  French,  as  nobody  present  could 
Kpeak  English.  I  answered  in  French,  that  I  came  from  Aran-. 
JUL'Z,  and  that  Mr,  Frere  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  for  Toledo; 
that  I  had  arrived  at  six  o'clock  at  Madrid,  but  that  the  mob  bod 
carried  me  to  the  Spanish  commander*in-chief,  which  was  the 
cause  of  my  missing  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  been  gone  but  a  veiy . 
Jittle  time  before,  and  that  I  was  going  to  Salamanca, 

'  The  duke  begged  me  to  go  with  him  into  another  room ;  bo 
then  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  attached  to  the  English^  to 
Mr.  Frere,  and  also  to  Mr.  Stuart;  to  whom  he  had  written  in 
aending  him  his  passport;  that  h^  believed  it  very  neceaaty 
that  1  should  be  informed  of  the  situation  of  every  thing  in  Ma- 
drid;  that  ou  that  day  more  than  30,000  men  had  enlisted  tbem- 
stXvea  as  volunteers,  having  named  themselves  their  oAcerSf  and 
that  the  army  of  General  Castanos,  Which  was  no  longer  under 
his  command,  had  been  sent  fo#  at  Siguenca ;  that  all  the  pta* 
santry  ten  leagues  round  Madrid  had  been  invited  to  codie  to 
that  town ;  that  some  wcrle  already  arrived;  that  there  had  been 
a  new  Junta  forined,  of  which  be  wa&  the  t>Vendcfnt  j  that  the r^ 
'Vere  pro  isions  sad  amunitioii  in  Madrid  i  thit  the  people  wcr^ 
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in  the  best  spirits^. aad  that  he  was  really  in  hopes  that  the  de- 
fence  of  the  town  would  do  honour  to  the  Spaniards ;  that  I  had 
feen  what  activity  was  used  to  fortify  the  town,  &c.  The  duke 
then  said  .that  it  was  6f  material  importance  for  the  common  in* 
terest,  that  General  Moore  should  try,  by  some  manoBuvring,  to 
pnake  a  diversion  which  might  draw  the  attentien  of  the  French, 
and  oblige  them  to  make  a  division  of  their  forces,  so  that  thje  - 
Spaniards  might  gain  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  defence  of 
Madrid,  which  he  was  himself  decided  to  defend  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

'  I  told  the  duke  that  I  would  set  out  instantly  for  Salamanca, 
}f  he  would  order  a  passport  to  be  given  me,  with  a  permission  for 
my  having  pgst  horses.  He  ordered  that  a  pa$&sport  should  be 
made,  which  is  dated  the  Ist  of  December  1808;  he  added  in 
his  own  band,  that '  as  president  of  the  junta,  he  gave  orders 
that  horses  should  bef  furnished  to  the  colonel  named  in  the  pre- 
sent passport,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  mission  for 
the  service  of  his  royal  majesty ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  de» 
tained  one  moment  under  any  pretence/ 

'(Signed.)  El  Duque  del  Infant  ado.* 

♦  He  carried  mfe  to  a  map  of  Spain,  and  traced  out  th^  road  I 
Was  to  follow  through  the  mountains  and  Puerto  el  Pico,  to  Sala- 
manca, on  which  I  took  my  leave.  Befote  I  lefthimi  I  asked 
him  if  another  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  was  at  Madrid  ? 
be  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  adding,  he  is  my  friend  ;  and  told 
me  where  I  might  see  him ;  he  sent  one  of  the  persons  attending 
upon  the  junta,  to  order  that  the  horses  for  me  should  be  sent  to 
the  hotel  of  the  Golden  Fountain,  whei-e  I  had  left  my  saddle, 
&c.  and  where  I  was  going  to  take  some  refrcshn^ent.  At  a  little 
before  nine  I  was  on  horbeback,  and  I  called  on  the  friend  of 
whom  I  had  spoker^  to  the  duke.  I  fortunately  found  him  ;  he 
was  very  happy  to  see  me  after  so  many  years ;  and  lost  no  time 
in  recommending  me  to  say  to  Sir  John  Moore,  that  he  "  must 
make  use  of  this  moment  to  save  all  Spain,  in  making  conditions 
'with  the  junta, /or  abetter  government;  but  especially  to  ob- ' 
tain  that  the  Spanish  army  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  troops  for  the  time  being:  as 
Lord  Peterborough  had  obtained,  in  the  successioii  wat;  that 
such  a  measure  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealousy  and  hatred  be^ 
tween  the  nobility,  and  also  between  the  Spanish  generals  :  that 
if  such  a  measure  was  not  adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  save 
Spain,*'  &c.  &c.  .... 

Colonel  Charmilly  does  not  mention  who  4.hegran(fee  &f  the 
first  clu^,  mentioned  id  the  latter  part  of  the  above  extract,  was ; 
and  there  is  something  suspicious  in  the  suppression  of  the  name, 
iojc  which  no  reason  js  alleged.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  to 
us  that,  this  sajfne  grandee  should  recbmmend  it  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  'make  comitions  mtk  the  junta  for  a  better  government,* 
and>  to  place  the  whole  Spanish  army  under  the  orders  of  the 
English  general.  The  pride  of  this  grandee  qf  the  first  class  (un- 
'4e85  he  were  ^  traitor,  sxni  bad  som^  ^inistet  purpose  to  serve)^ 
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*  .wovrd^  we  tbink^  b«vc  revoked  at  6U?h  a  measure ;  «or  ia  it  pro-, 
bable,  even  if  be.bad  sincerely  desjred  it,  that  be  would' bave 
made  colonel  Cbarmilly  tbe  bearer  of  tbe  communication.  The 
great  object  of  colonel  Charmilly  seems  to  be  to  throw  the  blame 
pf  the  failure  of  the  expedition  on  Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  ascribe 
to  bimji  by*  implication,  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  cause.  This 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  tells  Sir  John  Moore,  according  to  the 
report  of  colonel  Charmilly,  "  that  he  must  m^uhe  use  of  this  motneat 
to  save  ALL  SpAiNjr.in  making  conditions  with  the  junta/(;r  a  to^er. 
government/'  $ic.  This  account  appears  to  us  highly  improbable, 
ar^d  is  indeed  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  unlikely  to  have  taken 
place,  that  it  tends  to  shake  the  credibility  of  other  parts  gf  this 
narrative.  .  The  colonel  next  informs  us  that  he  left  Madrid,  at 
three  quarters  past  nine.o'clockrat  night,  on  the  1st  of  JDtecember ; 
and  the.  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  he  arrived  there  only 
about  three,  hours  before,  during  wl»ich  lime,  in  a  period  of  the 
Vtmost  con^Qsipn,  iyhen  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  thronged 
With^an  apxibus  crowd,  when  tbe  stones  of  the  pavement  were 
J)ulIiog.up,  and  he  could  hardly  proceed  a  step  with  ut  impe- 
^iftients,  ne  bad  traversed  the  town,  had  penetrated  the  mob 
that  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  junta,  &c.  had  had  an  au- 
dience of  that  grave  bjody»  had  taken  some  fefre&hment,  atid  had 

.  conversed  in  anotber»part  of  tbe  town  with  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class,  on  no' less  ^  subject  than  the  change  of  the  Spanisti  go-, 
verament,  &ci  We  do  not  say  that  there  was  not  time  for;  all, 
this  ;  or  that  colonel  CharmUly  is  not  rapid  in  speech,  and  swift 
of  foot,  and  can  dispatch  business  with  more  velocity  than  most 
other  men.  All  this  we  grant  may  be.  But  what  follows?  Co- 
lonel Charmilly  travels  all  night,  and  arrives  at  Toledo  at  half 
past  one  o'clock  on  {he  evening  of  the  2d  of  December,  where  he 
found  that  the  president  of  the  supreme  junta  was  asleep  ;  but 
he  communicattd  his  intelligence  to  a  blue  monk,  who  was  the 
confidential  secretary  of  the  dormant  president.  After  eating* 
a  good  dinner,  which  the  colonel  says  was  paid  for  by  the  junta, 
colonel  Charmilly  travelled  all  night,  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 
which  he  reached  at  half  [>ast  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  third 
of  December  Here  the  colonel  thinks  that  politeness  required 
he  should  pay  a  visit  to  Mr,  Frere.  '  From  all  these  facts/  says 
the  eoloneU  '  it  is  sufficiently^  evident  that  not  only  I  had  not  seen 
General  Morla,  hut  that  if  I.  had  even  wished  it,  it  was  utterly  im-^ 
possible.'  Now  we  do  not  see  ^h'Ai  facts  colonel  Charmilly  has 
stated,  which  render  it  so  sufficiently  evident  that  be  had  not  seen 
Gen^i-al  Morla:  nor  is  the  impossibility  of  such  an  interview  at 
all  apparent.  From  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  colonel  Charmilly 
was  the  bearer  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Frerc  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
in  one  of  which  tbe  British  envoy  had  given  the  commaader  ia 
chief  some  wholesome  advice  about  calling  a  council  of  war.  Tbe 
reader  wUl  remember  4hat  this  letter,  according  to  colonel  Char-' 
milly's  own  coniessjop,  was  read  to  him  by  Mr.  Frere;  and  ac- 
cordingly tjfit  colonel  was  the  nciore  inexcusable  in  becoming  the 
bearer  or  a  letter,  which>  as  a  military  man,  he  must  bave  known  to 
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convey  ad  indirect  censure  on  the  judgmmt  of  the  eoramander  in 
ducf.  In  the  account,  which  colonel  Charmilly  gives  ox  bis  inter* 
view  with  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  6th  of  December,  he  marks  hfa 
pages  with  asterisks  to  denote  that  be  had  other  information  t« 
communicate  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir  John  Moore,  which  Jtlkacjf 
to  ki$  memory  induces  him  to  withhold.  Thus  the  authoi'  wishes 
to  impress  the  reader  at  once  with  an  idea  of  hiaoi^n  liberality 
of  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  tb  blacken  the  reputation  of 
jSir  John  Moore»  by  obscure  insinuations,  more  than  he  could 
have  done  by  any  open  exposure,  which  if  it  could  not  have  been 
refuted,  might  have  been  correctly  appretiated*.  But  we  most  r«* 
collect,  th;it  in  this  interview,  colonel  Charmilly  was  alone  with  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  that  much  of  what  he  asserts,  rests  solely  on 
his  unsupported  testimony.  Sir  John  Moore  is  dead  and  cannot 
speak  for  himself,  and  Monsieur  Charmilly  may  therefore  think 
that  he  can  say  what  he  pleases  without  the  chance  of  contradic* 
tion.  Sir  John  Moore  evidentlv  distrusted  colonel  Charmilly ; 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  detertnine  whether,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  hts  qfficioui  zeal  did  not  appear  a  Just  object  1>f  f  us* 
picion*  Colonel  Charipilly  had  been  at  Madrid,  at  the  v^rj  time 
when  an  intrigue  was  going  on  for  delivering  up  the  city  to  the 
t^jrench,and  when  one  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  same  insidioua 
machination  was  to  lure  the  British  army  further  into  the  inte« 
rior  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital;  when  it  would  have  been  irretrievably  overwhelmed  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Whether  Monsi.edr  Char- 
Itoilly  wasi  or  was  not  a  party  in  this  intrigue,  it  is  impossible  to 
as<fertain;  but  general  Moore  certainly  thought  his  sincerity  very 
problematical,  and  in  the  critical  circom&Unces,  in  which  that 
ifnfortunate'^cer  was  placed,  wonld  it  have  been  wise  in  him, 
wbfle  be  entertained  such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Monsieur 
Charmilly,  to  have  permitted  biro  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  or  even 
to  remain  With  the  army  ?  Colonel  Charmilly  asserts  that  be 
never  had  any  communication  with  the  traitor^  Don  Moria  at 
Madrid ;  but  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  asseveration  will  pro* 
Ib^bly  hereafter  be  established  by  other  testimony.  Who  was 
the  grandee  if  the  Jir9t  class,  whom  M.  Charmilly  saw  after  hia 
interview  with  the  duke  del  Infantado  ? 

We  can  regard  this  narrative  of  M.  Chanhilly,  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  an  endeavour  to  purify  his  own  character,  and  blazon 
his  own  merits  by  aspersing  the  reputation  and  obscuring  the 
glory  of  Sir  John  Moor^  whom  Jmbecilfty  and  per6dy  seem 
to  have  conspired  to  ruin,  when  living,  and  to  dishonour,  whieii 
dead!  ' 

Akt.  18.-^4  Letter  from  Colonel  Vefuult  de  Charmiify,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  and  Milkaty  Order  ef  St,  JjeuiSy  to  Lksiienant-uenerai  M* 
Tarleton,  C^tone.l  &f  the  tmeHty^si  Idght  Dragoom^  and  Gooerfwr, 
of  Berwick,.  .London,  Sherwood,  &c«  1810. pp.  J^. 

WE  shall  not  take  any  other  notice  of  this  letter,  than  mcrelfr 
toatate  that  there  appears  a  little  iuconaistt'  c]r  iff  dbe  oC^e  slatje* 
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trflents  tit  the  tiuthor.  Colonel  Charminy  intimates^  p.  21,  that 
he  neither  was,  nor  ef  er  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  gambling ;  mui 
that »  when  he  did  play,  be  never  pfayed  high.  But,  in.a  former 
part  of  this  pamphlet,  we  find  the  colonel  giving  an  account  of  i^ 
dinner  at  whieh  he  was  present  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  F«-Hrr~^r» 
from  which  he  retnmed  home  in  his  own  language,  <  mifui8,  funny 
guineas,*  from  h\s  ill-luck  at  play.  After  this  we  find  bini  during 
•  period  ^f  four  months,  frequently  at  the  house  of  this  same 
Mr.  F — rr — ^r ;  where  *  cards  were  invariably  introduced  after  din- 
ner/ Colonel  Cbarmilly,  who  both  played  and  betted, '  lost  a  good 
sum '  during  the  continuance  of  his  visits  at  the  house  of  Mr.  F. 


jPellow  tf  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciafa,  Fhyucian  to  his  MtQestjfs 

£rm,  and  Phynci^n  in  Ordinary  to  H,  K.  H*  the  Duke  of  Suuex,^-* 
ndon^  Murray,  1810,  five.  p/7. 16. 

'  t*H£S£  considerations  are  the  product  of  a  sensible  and  ha^ 
mane  physician ;  and,  if  the  plan  which  they  suggest  had  been 
Adopted,  before  the  expedition  to  V^alcheren,  many  valuable  lives 
Would  have  been  saved.     We  hope  that  ministers  will  give  this 

Samphlet  the  attention  Which  it  deserves,  in  their  future  cxpe* 
iXions. 

Akt.  9iO,^TheStdfStance  ffa  'Speech  deliotnd  by  the  Eight  HonmtrMs 
lord  Viscount  MslmUe^in  the  House  of  Lords,  m  the  9th  qf  February^ 
1810,  delating  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Bevisiam 
.  JU»ndoD,]V}«ttheivsaodJLeigb,  1810.  9f.||^:49. 

THE  reports  of  v^oos  committees,  whose  time  and  bditttfT 
.  have  been  employed  in  the  detection  of  variovs  abtifies,  in  Uie  &§• 
ftrent  departments  of  the  state,  and  in  suggesting  tbemeaniof pit* 
venting  their  future  recurrence,  are  too  apt  to  be  laid  by,  and  fbfw 
gotten  after  thf  y  have  been  published.  They  seem  to  excite  the 
ceai  of  aUtesmen  for  a  time ;  but,  when  the  committee  which  ia 
to  perform  the  neeessary  work  has  been  appointed,  and  their  in* 
quiries  have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  other  objects  of  poli» 
tical  interest  draw  off  the  attention ;  the  reports  of  the  committee 
«oon  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  ben«» 
fitof  thek*  labours.  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
rrvision,  would  probably  have  undergone  the  common  fate  of 
•hlivion  and  neglect,  if  Lord  Melville  had  not  called  the  atten- 
jtioo  of  the  house  of  lords  to  their  important  contents. 

Aar.  SI.-— Ja  Essay  on  the  Poor  LawSy  as  they  regard  the  real  Jhiermta 
Poth  of  Rich  and  Poor,    Loi>dpn,  Co^bead,  1810.  ts^pp.  5S. 

THIS  is  a  veryseosible  perfinmaoce,  of  which  we  regxet  ihfll 
tront  of  voom  prevenu  us  Mm  enteripg.  into  the  detttb.  Sdnie 
akeratioos  are  certainly  necesaary  in  the  pneaeat  mtem  of  pro* 
viding  for  the  poor.  But  the  system  itselfis  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  evil  which  it  iueludes.ia  so  v^t  in  magnitude,  and 
f% compI«alcd in iu opeiatiQiii  th4t  the  moat cautioiia tndnH^. 
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ture  consider^ion  is  necessarf- before  any  innov^ipM  fure  kttii^ 
4uced»  or  any  remedy  atU^npted. 

Art.  2^. — The  Philosophy  of  Hnman  Society,, in  its  Origin,  Progress, 
ImprWftbilit^,  and  present  awful  Crisis^  not  formed  on  the  ^eeniathk 
ef  History,  but  the  Observations 4f  real  life,  m  the  course  of.  thkmoU 
extemve  Travels  among  JLhe  various  Nations  oftheGiobe,  lmpres$h>eUf 
addressed,  and  spec ialfy  applied  to  the  Interests  and  Duties  of  ever^ 
class  of  the  British  PeopUrto  rouse  their  Energies  in  the  defence  qfSel^ 
Country,  Man,  and  Nature  from  revoLutionury  Barbarism,    Londoii> 

.    Egertou,  1810,  pp.  104. 

QN£  extract  will  suffice  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  ^itb 
the  Species  of  philosophy  which  he  may  expect  to  find  in  this 
work.  "     •• 

*  As  sensation  is  apportioned  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  150^  pounds  of  matter,  or  agency  of  a 
single  mode  of  man^  like  a  wave  in  the  water,  is  dispersed  into  all 
the  waves  of  the  pool  or  modes  of  life  that  have  been  agitated  or 
tranquillized  by  its  own  quiescence  or  turbulence,  and  feels  in 
the  patiency  of  the  pool,  or  whole  system  of  animal  life  or  sen; 
salion,  the  effects  of  Its  own  previous  agency  in  an  incalculably 
multiplicated  ratio  of  good  and  evil  in  a  single  mode  to  good  ana 
evil  in  a  whole  system/ 

NOVELS. 

,A%7*  23.— £&zcfc  'Rock  House ;  or  dear  bought  Erperienee.  By  the  Aur 
thor  ijf  a  Winter  in  Bath,  S^c.  ^e^  3  vols,  London,  CrosfaQr>  ^10, 
price  i5s,     . 

.  WE  are  often  toW  by  the  present  novel-writers,  that  their 
-atonea^re  higkfy  mora/,  itutmctive,  and  amusing,  andhave  found 
by  sad  experience  of  the  loss  of  time  experienced  in  tbe  perusal 
of  Mich  works>  how  very  little  they  merit  such  encomiums.  We 
have  Black  Rocks,  and  White  Rocks,  Round  Towers,  and  Dark 
Castles.  We  have  Tales  of  the  Village,  tbe  Mountaia,  and  the 
Woods,  all  equally  improbable,  all  equally  insipid,  uninstructive^ 
and  in  general  equally  imnrK>ral,  and  vitiating  to  the  mind  pf 
j^utb.  They  in  general  make  the  same^na/e;  a  wedding,  an 
opportune  death,  or  suicide,  vastly  good  specimens  of  morals  ! 

.  The  present  work  now  before  us  deserves  some  praise  for  the 
fidelity  which  the  author  Has  displayed  in  drawing  his  characters  ; 
'  and  for  which  we  give  him  every  credit.  With  respect  to  the, 
morale, he  has  in  a  great  measure  done  his  best  to  shew  bow  e?^ 
tremely  wrong  young  women  are,  who,  despising  the  experience 
and  common  sense  of  their  parents,  rush  wild  and  foolish  on  a  world 
of  troiible,  quitting  a  parient's  protecting  arms  and  comfortable 
home,  with  love,  bhnd  love  only  foe  their  guide,  b  the  embraces 
«£  a  dissipated  young  officer  for  their  husband. 

Gertrude  Wallace,  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  is  precisaly  in  diis 
situation;  her  father,  who  is  represented  as  an  old  disabled  so^ 
dier, '  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  and  Gravery 
in  the  Americajn  war,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  rig^ 
«i^,  wliich  bad^  incapacitated  him -froni  resuming*  hiaftatioD; 
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the  limb  bad  escaped  amputation,  but  it  hung  uselessly  at  the 
sitite  of  Wnillace,  i^ho'polting  the'i^o'rd  o^^  ftie  ehitimey-pi^€> 
sought  ease  and  comfort  in  ajittl^  J'^abine  farm,"  a  few  pater- 
nal atresi  ft' Monmouthshire,  afnd  thi^doroestic  dutles'ort  married 
life/  This  veteran's  character  is  Very  well  drai^n/an*ii  not  oVeV- 
cbarged.  The  pride  of  the 'A<^;feW  man;  the  pride  of  m'^/sJVEST, 
anxious  ffn8  glowing  in  his  beatiteous  and  artiable  Gertrtrde, 
is  not  only  well,  but  is  extremelt^  well  pourtraved.  Gertrude 
herself,  is' as  most  heroiftes  are,  vastly  beautiful,  vastly  elegant, 
vastly  amiable,  vastly  strong-minded,  and  of  course  a  vara  avis. 
Yet,  alas!  she  swerves  from  her. duty  to  her  parent,  and  flit  a 
from  her  good  father  clandestinely,  and  barries  ^  young  and  pro- 
fligate officer,  the  only  son%nd  legitinaate  child  o.f  a  baronet, 
whose  family  pride  being  offended,  be  is  very  indignant  at  what  Hfe 
calls  disgriaicis,  and  through  the^raachi nations  of  an  illegithnate 
daughter,  the  destruction  of  the  son  and  his  wife  is  brought  about* 
,  Gertrude  Wallace,  though  very  amiable,  very  beautiful,  and 
'very  iiUerestiug,  verifies  the  old  aod  vulgar  proverb,  that '  when 
.{joveriy  ci;unes  in)at  the  door,  lofoe  dies  out  at  the  window/  She, 
however,  battles  through  much  affliction  j'and  encounters  with  her ' 
infant  great  distress.  Her  husband,  afler  his  course  of  dissipa. 
tion. is. nearly  ruit,  kills,  in  a  fashionable  way,  his  man^  in  a  dtfe% 
^snd  males  his  exit,  not  by  a  •  bare  bodkin,'  but  a  p;stol.  With 
ike  m©st'de^l>tcable  cowardice,  instdad  of  bearing  up  ag^Lidstihe 
frowns  of  fortune,  "Wfth  honest  and  mahly  pride,  he  feave^  a 
^loung.and  autiable  wife,  whom  he  h  A  sauced  fvem  her  duty, 
%\A  an  helpless  infant  to  fight  tb^ir.iWay  in  thq  wori4  a^tbey 
[c^.  piei^tffidi{,difB.of  a  brokea  h0$^rt,>  under  ttiie  p^oenia}  rbof 
whicb  she  UaKJl  po  rashly  left.  The  character. of:  Sir  Johp*  Audly 
4||  nqt.ill.f]|rawn;,  but  his  natural  daughter  is  so  truly,  4iafa^iiica^ 
tha^  it  spoils  the  whole  piece  by.:its  M^qat^ujal  wiQlu4ne$&  I^ 
colonel  Purbeck  and  lord  Highton,  we  have  two  different  cha- 
racter^, the  former  of  whiqlj,  sf^ov^s  ^bat  a.  soldier,;OjLight  to  i^e^^aoid 
Itbe  liitter  what  alas!  we  see  tojp  often  in  the  present  day,  tfiowght- 
^8sV  vitiate^,  UxutloMs,.  and  idle, ,  jn  .thi$  ^ork  w,t  partiquJirly 
tf»bject  to  the  Afit^f  ^cid^e;.thd^8tt)ry  «night  bave  beeq^wowHl.iip 
,Wilh  equal  ortn^einterest  if  ihe-'htero^ad  been  made>vadiev  to 
>Mir  the  ijlto  heiii^, '  than  19y  t6  <Ah^i«  that  he  ^%t«#li&t  ^f.    *^ 

'--'•  posTftY.    ' '.   ,   s  '  '•;' 

•  :••■•     ..  —  ••♦•  .      '  •  ->         •  '••  -••••'^'    '*- 

Abt.  24.— r*e  jBik,  Fr<^rtss,  and  TertfiiimwH  >of  iiKi  0:'P:War;  in 
.    poetic  Epistles,  or  Hudibrastic  Xetters,from  A^,  Si»^kip^<*n  Itoam,  to 

MtPriendApiDofoinin  Wales';  includifigairtiihestlAnM^^cQrds, 
.  '  fteilp,  SfC  ^e.  v^ich  were  written^  tgjpkibihd, '  Utnd  ^votn  tfh  the  Occth 

Mon^wiik  i^uetttitioe  Notet,  by  Tkomos  teg^,'  lioh^D,  Teg^>  Sdfd^ 

THE  varied  events  of  the  O.  P.  war  are  here  very  accurately 
chronicled  in  rhyme»  The  composition  is  rather  humorous,  and 
H  entitled  to  no  small  fihare  of  praise,  considering  the  probable 
i«pi4ity  of  the  execution. 
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Awt,  ^hj^Eero  and  Leander  ;  «  Totm.    LoQd<M),  FauMer^  tflflCV  4t»^ ' 

THE  above  jwrm  is  printed  by  Mr.  Gye»  of  Bath,  with  beaotifiil 
types,  jet  black  iok^  and  on  an  excellent  t>aper>  with  a  yeliowttb 
tmt^  rery  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  very  smooth  to  the  toncb.*** 
The  tame  praiae  may  aUo  be  bestowed  on  the  folio^iiif^. 

Art.  S6.— 5anti€«s  and  other  metrical  Fkeet,  hy  Laukt    LtHufton^Cbaiiih 
'    pante,  4to, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Akt.  9J, — Arithmetic  made  Ka*y ;  conmting  of  atave  nine  ftundred 
Examples  in  thefun(himental  Rules,  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  Practice  i 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Questions,  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  The  rchote 
adapted  to  the  Capacities  ;  and  designed  at  an  Introduction  to  larger 
Traat'aet  an  Arithmetic.  To  which  is  s^l joined  <s»  AppeiuUx^  contain^ 
mg  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures.  By  John  Tttampmn.  The  seemed 
Mditionp  tonsiderabfy  enlarged  and  improved.  London^  LoogBiaa^  1809^ 

.    Idiao.  is.  3d.  balf-bouud. 

Aar.  S8.-*il  Ke^  to  Thoms&n*s  Arithmetic  made  Eaty  ;  cmfaining  An* 
mers  to  the  £xamptes^  Exercises^  QuesiionSf  and  BiU»  rf  Parcele  in 

/  that,  Work,  To  which  are  added.  Arithmetical  Exa»dm^tion$»  Jfy 
John  Thompson,    Londoo,  Longpian,  1809,  6d* 

/WE  look  with  no  very  complacent  eye  on  elementary  bo^ka 
of  science  which  hare  the  fiattering  words  *tnade  easy'  in  the 
title ;  as  we  have  often  found  these  words  to  mean  *  rendered-ve^ 
d^cnlt/  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  iff'- 
atance ;  but  still  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  are,  to  the  fnH,  aa 
perspicuously  explained  in  many  other  works. 

A  a*.  2P.— XdfWeV  Ihpographyaf  London;  ghing  a  concise  Ideal  i)^ 
seription  of^  and  accurate  Direction  to  every  Square,  Street,  Lanif, 
Court ,  Dock,  Wharf,  Inn,  Public  Office,  4  c.  m  the  Metropolif  and  itB 
Mnvirow,  including  the  new  BuikUnge'to  the  mesent  time,  uponji^ 
JPlem  weper  hitherto  atten^ted.  The  whole  alpLdfeticalfy  arrang^ 
Hind  cou^pmingthe  Description  <f  more  thanJw'^JkoHsand^Plm^ 
the  Names  ef  which  are  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  Maps  ^  thf 

.  prttent  Year^  Taken  from  actual  Sarv^  by  jAn  Lockie,  Inspeotof' 
0f  BkUldings  to  the  Pluenix  Fire  Office,  Loudon,  Mawmao,  Poultry 
&C.1810.    Price  as.  boards.  •: 

'  GREAT  pains  a)>peaf  to  have  been  taken  in  thi»  formation^ of 
'  jthis  very  useful  directory.  There  is  not  a  ^ourt^  alley,  lane,  row, 
or  place,  however  minute  or  obscure,  which  hat  been  left  un** 
noticed.  Mr.  Lockie  deierfes  great  firai«e  foc^  the^^cuvacy.  ^f 
lhi9  aoto«l  lorvcjf , 
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Aikiti-'^Mcmoir  of  die  Life  of  Pe- 
ter Daniel  Htiet,  Bbhop  of  Avranchcsy 
written  by  hknself,  and  translated 
fvemtbeongrinat  Latip^  with  copious 
Notes,  biographical  and  critical.  By 
John  Aikio,  M.  D.   3  vols.  8vo.  11.  ls« 

Account  (An)  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
giess,  and  Consequences  of  the  late 
Discontent  of  the  Army  on  the  Ma- 
dras Establishment    8to.  8s. 

Aothentic  (An)  Narrative,  of  four 
years  residence  at  Tougataboos,  one 
ef  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  Suntb 
Sea.    8vo.  8.s. 

••  Benson.-^Tlie  Wife,  a  Novel,  in 
9  vols.  By  Maria  Benson,  author  x>f 
Tho«ght8  on  Education.     1 6s.  6d. 

Britannia^  Depicta,  a  Series  of 
Views,  with  brief  descriptions  of  th)e 
most  entcftaining  and  Picturesque 
Objects  of  Great  Britain.  Polio,  Part 
9,  Cheshire.  I>emy4ll.  15s.  Koya), 
^1.  10s. 

British  (The)  Atlas,  containing 
Maps  of  all  the  bounties  of  England 
«(id  Wales ;  a  general  Map  of  the 
Cimate;  a  general  Map  of  the  Post 
IteadSy&«.  Twenty-twQ  Plans  of  Cities 
mad  Country  Towns,  and  views  of  Ca- 
thedrals, &C.  half-bound.  Royal  4to. 
3L  lOS.  Impt.  paper,  51.  5s, 

Burdon.— Materials  for  Thinldng. 
By  W.  Burdon.    2.  vols.  8vo. 

Balderstone.— >  Sermons  on  various 
tabjects,  selected  and  improved  from 
'  Airchbishop  Tilkytson's  Works,  adJres- 
'sed  to-the  younger  Clergy,  and  eat* 
hesdy  recommeoded  to  their  wMttft^ 
lion,  as  afibrdit^p  some  of  the  best 
^^imeiis  of  Pulpit  £loqugi0e,  in 
.his,  or  perhaps,  any  other  ianj^age. 
•iMoie^  from  the  satiieautlior,  are  pre- 
|)ariiigfor  publication,  i^s  patroni^ 
f6ay  fall  out  By  the  Rev,  R.  R.  BaK 
derltoi.«.  Curate  of  Wenole,  Che* 
^ire.    8tt».  '8s.  bo«fds. 

Claike.-^Lifo  of  Admiral  Lord . 
Nelson,' fro^Q  his  Lordship's  Manu- 
scriptSy  (abridged  froia  the  quarto  cdt- 
'tibn}y  by  Ihe  Kev.  James  Statlii^^ 
Clarhe,  F.  g.  S.  and  John  M^Arthur^ 
aCtq.    8vo.  16|.  boards. 

Crabb*.«*Tbe  Boiough,  a  poem, 
funtetters,  BythelUr.  O.Crabbe. 


Cruisc.-*A  Treatfte  on  (he  Origm 
and  Nature  of  Dignities,  or  Titles  of 
Honour ;  containing  all  the  Cases  of 
I*eerage,  together  with  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  Claims  of  this  kind. 
By  William  Cruise,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
*  Chalmers.— Caledonia,  or  an  Ac* 
county  Historical  and  Topographic^ 
of  North  Britain,  from  the  most 
Ancient  to  the  present  Times,  By 
George  Chalmers,  F.  K.  S.  voL  2. 
4to.  31.  5s. 

Dawson.  —  Observations  on  the 
Walcheren  Diseases,  which  affected 
the  British  Soldiers  in  the  Expedi- 
tion to  th«  Scheldt,  commanded  by 
Lieut-General  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  G.  P.  DawsoD,  Member  of  tb« 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  in  Lou* 
don.  .  8yo.  *ls.  boards 

Desultory  Reflections  op  Banks  at 
General,  and  the  System  of  kecpiiy 
u]p  a  False  Capital,  by  Accommoda- 
tion Paper,  so  much  resorted  ta  by 
Monopolists  and  Speculators,    is. 

Evans. — ^A  new  Royal  Atlas,  dis- 
^nctly  arid  accurately  engraved  by 
Mr.  Neele,  from  the  best  Modem 
Authorities,  illmtrative  of  the  yari* 
ous  Divisions,  which  "Comprise  the 
Surface  of  the  Globe  ;  intended  also 
as  an  interesting  Companion  to^ig* 
land's  View  of  the  Worid,  and  the 
^ew  Ocogrnphic^  Grammar,  by  the 
Hev.  John  F.vans,  A.  M.  8vo.  half* 
bound,  0^  fuU  coloured,  ISs. 

Fitigerald.  — The    Spaniard    and 
*-ShcHiailicfa»  a  HYadithmal  Tale'Of  Ire- 
land in  the  fifteenth  Qentury,  with 
dtb«»  Poemi.     By  PreMon  Fiteg«. 
xM^  Esq,    Fooiscap,  St.  boaidi. 

Francii;.— ^Reflections-on  the  Abun^ 
danoe  of  Paper  in  .(jir^iUation,  and 
Scarcity  of  Cqio-  By  5ir  Philip 
Francis,  K.  B.     2s. 

Girdlestone.— An  entire  New  Ver- 
sitm  of  all  the  Odes,  of  Pindar,  foooa 
the  original  Greek  into  English  Lyric 
VcTjie,  with" Not tjs.  By  the  Rev.  O^ 
L.'GirdU>5tone,A.  M.   4to,   lL5s. 

Hamilton.— Hints '  for  the  Treat- 
ment  of  the  Principal  Dliea«e8  m 
Infancy  and  Childhood*  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  ParcntSp  By  Jam<^s  Ha** 
jtriil^,  M.  Or   8fO.  €i^ 
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Herrick. — Select  Poems  from  the 
ilesperides^  or  Wo^  both  hdmauA 
and  Divine,  of  Robert  Herrick,  Esq* 
8vo.  8s. 

Historical  (An)  and  Critical  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Pe* 
trarcli,  w^th  a  Translation  of  a_^ew 
-iJf  his  Sonnets,  illustrated  with  Por- 
iraits  and  Engravings.     8vo.  1  Os.  6d. 

Influences  (The)  of  Sensibility,  a 
Poem,  in  3  Farts^  small  8vo.  4s.  bds. 

Jesse. — Sermons  on  the  Person  and 
Office  of  the  Redeemer,  and  on  the 
Faiih  and  Practice  of  the  Redeemed. 
By  William  Jesse.  '  8vo. .  8s.    ' 

Lysons. — Magni  Britannica  ;  be- 
incr  a  concise  Topographical  Ac- 
Count  of  tbe'sevferai  Counties  of 'Great 
Britain.  Vol.  2.  Part  2,  Cheshire. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  and  & 
Lysons,  Esq.  Demy  4to.  31.  '3s. 
Royal  4to.    51.  5s.  j 

Maclean.  —  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  (he  Hy- 
drotboras,  illustrated  by  interesting 
Cases.  ByL.  Maclean,  M.  D.Svo.  12s. 

Oliver.— An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Loke's 
Essay  concerning  Hnman  Under- 
standing. By  Edward  Oliver,  D.  J>, 
4to.    5s. 

Pinkerton.  —  A  general  Collection 
of  the  best  and  most  interesting  Voy- 
ages and  Travels  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  many  of  which  are  now  first 
translated  into  English ;  digested  on 
ii  new  plan.  By  J.  Pinkerton,  author 
of  Modem  Geography,  &c. ;  illnstrat- 
cd  with  plates.  6  vols.  4to.  131.  13s. 
•  Parkinson.  —  A '  Treatise  on  the 
Breeding  'and  Management  of  Live 
Stocky  in  which,  the  principles  and 
tiToceedings  of  the  New  School  of 
Breeders  are  ftllly  and  experimen- 


tally discussed.    By  Richv:d  i>4rkin* 
i^a.    3  voliu,  8vo^  fl%8. .  •  -^  \.K 

'    Rommilly.  -—  Observj^tions  on  the 

•  Ciimittal  Law  of  England, /as  it  re- 
lates lo  Capital  Punishments,  and 
on  Che  Mode  in  which  it  is"  adminis- 
tered.   BySirSanwelBmBti%y  •Sri. 

Schetky.^Illnstratioo^  ipf,  WaUef 
Scott's  Uy  of  the  Last '  jvf in^trel 
consistmg  of  Twelve  Views  oa  tbo 
rivers  Bothwick,  Ettrick,  Vatrour* 
Tiviot,  and  Tweed.'  By  jAha  C. 
Schetky.  Svo.  108.64.. 
Sack.— A  Narrative  of  a  yty^a^Q 

*  to  Surinam]  of  a  Residence . there 
durmg  I805,.6,-7,  and  of  bis  Retom 
to  Europe  by  way  of  North  Ame- 
rica. By  Baron  Albert  Von  Sack^ 
Chamberlain  to  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty.   4to.  II.  7s.  ■     / 

Tqwnsend.-^ Poems  'hy   George* 
Townsend,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   8vo.    JOsl  6d. 

Wilks.  —  Historical  ,  Sketchw  of 
the  South  of  India,  in  an  attempt  ttf 
trace  the  History  of  Mysore^  from 
the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  Govern- 
ment of  that  State  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Mahdmmedan  Dynasty  inl719 
By  Lieut-Col.  Mark  Wilks.  VoL  l' 
4to  21.  2s. 

Wilson.— Letters  on  Ancient  ilia, 
tory ;  exhibiting  a  summary  view  of 
the  History,  Geography,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  ^syriaiiy  Baby* 
Ionian,  Median,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Israelitish,  and  Grecian  Nations.  B* 
Ann  Wilson.    12mo,  V 

Young.---Practical  Geometry;  ot 
a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  treat- 
ing that  Art;  whereby  thepractica 
of  it  is  rendered-  plain  a|id  familiar. 
&c.     By  T.  Yom^.    I2m9.  ^     ^ 


jUst  of  Articles,  which,  with  many  others,  wUt -appear  ii^tk€ 
next  Number  of  the  C,R. 

,  Gfabanf/s  British  Georgics.*  ■  .'  : 

Macdonald'.s  Travels  in  Denmark,  &c. 
Mrs,  Plunkett's  Dangers  through  Life.  .  .  -  ' 

u  Gilpin's  Observations  on  the  County  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

A  new  Translation  of  Quiutus  Curtius.  •  /  ' 

Duke  de  Chatelet's  Travels  in  Portugal; 
-^^   Gary's  Prosody.  v      ^*     ' 

Hare's  History  of  Switzerland. 


*  This  article  wag  omitted  in  the  last  Number,  owing  to  a  cfnmmstaBO* 
♦hich  It  is  needless  to  mention.  ^^ 
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Art.  I — British  Gjeorgics.  By  James  Grahame,  4io*ff^ 
3AAf  pr.  \Lils.6d.  Priated  by  Ballantyne,  for  Loi^mao/ 
&c,  1809. 

THE  attempt  to  convey  femiliar  practical  instruction  in  tfae 
language  of  poetry,  has  always  been  considered  by  us  in  the 
lig^t  of  a  lamentable  perversion  of  judgment  on  the  onehand^ 
and  misappKcation  of  genius  on  the  other.  We  know  of  no 
fmswer  that  can  be  made  to  this  simple  position,  f  f  the  sub- 
ject of  communication  be  of  a  serious  and  important  nature,' 
it  ought  to  be  delivered  in  that  form  which  is  most  suitable 
to  general  comprehension,  and  best  calculated  for  practical 
ifttlhy ;  if  it  be  of  no  importance  at  all,  then  it  is  beneath! 
tile  dignity  of  poetry.  Tlie  subject  of  the  work  before  us  if 
undoubtedly  of  the  former  description :  its  importance  both 
in  a  philosophical  and  a  politicdl  view  ought  not  to  he  ques-« 
tioned.  If  Mr.  Grahame  bad  any  new  light  to  throw  ou  thd 
topic,  any  esperimebts  to  suggest,  any  discoveries  to  promuU 
gate,  ally  theory  to  support,  he  could  not  employ  bis  time  oi5 
bi8  labour  better  than  in  communicating  to  the  public  all  he' 
IwOew,  or  lhipught>  or  felt,  concerning  it.  But  we  fear  tha^ 
there  are  few  practical  farmers  wlio  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  his  instnictiotis,  delivered  in  all  the  pompous  inanity  of 
blank  verse.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  are  inclined  to^ 
suspeetji  there  i$  nothing  to  be  found  in  his  precepts  which 
the  poblie  so'e  not  already  possessed  of  in  a  more  applicable' 
shape,  we  cannot  see  that  the  mere  capacity  of  arranging 
ccHumon  phices  in  a  certain  frame  of  m'easared  words  and 
syllables,  ought  to  be  any  excuse  for  the  republication  of^ 
doctrines  already  in  general  circulation. 

This  being  our  declared  opinion,  we  cdn  admit  of  no  argu- 
ments drawn  from  high  names  and  authorities  to  over-rule  tlie 
judgment  we  have  formed.     If  Virgil  had  not  divemfied  hi» 
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Georgics  nitb  a  number  of  agreeable  and  beautiful  Episodet^ 
both  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  sorts^  the  poem  would 
no  more  have  found  admirers  among  men  of  taste,  than  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  produced  disciples  among  the  cuiti* 
vators  of  ttie  soil.  And  wfth  regard  to  those  passages  upon 
which  ita  immortality  is  founded,  tbej  are  so  whoilj  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  design  of  the  poem,  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  question  whether  that  design  is  a  wise  or 
a  foolibh  one.  Suppose  Shakspeare  had  rendered  Plowden's 
Commentaries  into  blank  verse,  and  introduced  hia  beautifi4 
panegyric  upon  Mercy  into  a  discourse  upon  the  regal  pre* 
rogative,  men  would  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
parucnlar  passage,  but  the  design  of  the  poem  would  not 
have  been  the  more  commended.  If  he  had  gone  yet  farther 
and  interspersed  every  page  with  splendid  monuments  of  htg 
genius,  all  the  world  would  have  combined  to  rank,  hini'among 
the  first  of  poets ;  but  no  man  w*ould  have  urged  bis  example 
in  defence  of  so  very  absurd  and  ludicrous  a  composition. 
Yet,  we  must  profess  that  we  see  no  as&ignaUe  reason  vvhy 
law,  or  physic,  or  mathematics,  or  divinity,  should  not  be 
taught  in  blank  verse  as  well  as  agriculture ;  and,  while  the 
poets  of  the  age  are  so  grave  and  sententious  in  tlie  subjects 
to  which  they  dedicate  their  muse,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
recommend  a  little  novelty  at  least  in  the  objects  of  their  piu--^' 
suit.  Medicine,  indeed,  has  been  already  touched  upon  by 
more  than  one  poetical  doctor  and  apothecary.  With  regard 
to  theology,  too,  some  important  discoveries  have  lately  been 
Inade  by  versifying  amateurs  of  the  Bible.  Discoveries  no 
less  interesting  than  that  some  of  the  most  popular  texts  of 
Scripture  can  be  measured  off  into  lines  of  ten  precise  feet 
in  length  with  proper  emphasis  on  every  syllable.  But  in 
neither  physics  nor  divinity  has  the  ground,  thoi^h  boldly 
oroken,  been  cultivated  with  any  very  great  assiduity  or 
success,  Mhil^  in  other  branches  of  science  our  national 
J)oetry  is  still  totally  defective.     Who  has  ever  yet  heard  of 

*  British  Conic  Sections,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  by  A .  B. ;'  or 
of '  Caledoiiian  Hydrostatics,  in  the  metrical  ballad-metre,  by 
C.  D.  ?  When  will  the  taste  of  the  age  be  so  refined  that  our 
students  and  prnctitioners  may  acquire  useful  knowledge  of 
every  kind  in  a  rhythmical  form  of  conveyance  ?  When  shall 
M'e  see^  *  Sonnet's  illustrative  of  the  Mariner's  Compass;' 
'Probationary  Odes  on  Fractures  and  Gun-shot  Wounds  ;* 

*  Lyrical  Ballads,  adapted  to  the  Practice  of  docking  Estates- 
Tail  by  means  of  Common  Recoveries;'  or  Poetical  Eclogues, 
cotUainiog  the  Evidences^for  the  Christian  Religion  P  Yet, 
wbat  is  there  in  common  sense  that  should  prevent  all  tbmt 
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topics  from  beiug  cnrbraced  withih  the  ^itdle  of  poetry,  if  thd    ^ 

3Tt  of  husbandry  is  allowed  to  be  so  included  i  Who  gave 
Mcuitiire  '.an  exclusive  patent  for  strutting  aboiit  in  blank 
▼eVseJl  for  h^\t\g  inculcated  metrically  ?  '  Whefe  is  this  patent 
to^  teftjwnd?  Who  cart  produce  it  ?  '  If  farmers  are  to  be  . 
tntlgbt  their  Ijiisiheas  by  rhythmicaMectures,  why  should  not 
^tittemeu  learn  their  professions  by  th^  same  easy  and  agree- 
able method  of  instruction  f  Why  should  the  Musek  prefer 
a'  ho'6ito  a  scalpel,  a  pruning-knife  to  a  pair  of  cpoipasseS;^ 
i6^-<fuhg;t6  the  electric  fluid,  .or  the  br^ed  of  Merirtb  sheepr 
feu  Habeas  Corpus  r  ,      ! 

•tWti  are  perfectly  awarfe  of 'the  answer  virhich  k  ready  io  b^ 
Mde'toaH  such  bbservationsr  as  thiese.  We  ^hali  be  remindedl 
of  the  '^  Diviui  gloria  ruris,"  and  told  that  agricultural  poetry 
id  not  Supposed  to  be  beautiful  per^s^,  but  beautiful  by  virtue 
df  the  associations  "^liii^h  it  produces,  " 

Granted — ^the  very  satne  rea^oiiing  applies  to  the  vtlrsifyiiig . 
of  any  art  or  science.  By  th6  isame  rnle,  because  the  charms 
^f  fi  beautiful  wom%ii  h^v^  been  a  frequent  theme  of  the  vnpst 
tuxuriftnt  description ;  therefore,  every  thing  that  goes  to  con^ 
^jtiite  those  charms  must  beaiit^subject  for  poetry.  If  I 
('kt^jrate  the  lustra  of  aq  €;ye^  why  should  not  th^  sclerotica^ 
vk^  ^i^^>  tkoiyy^taUine  buiDQMrj,  the  optic  uerve^  (all  wliich 
yftlribufby  tfioatsfisatuitialiy  iou  ib/e  object ,  of  celebration) .  hi 
l^tofifitefi'iu  liU.tfae  miiiifitenesd  of  poetical  detail  L  Or  vtUf 
ii»^'vit,|ib«t  «iAowedu>' dwell  oii  the  brilliancy  of  a  fair  com<« 
pI»iiM>%iid  profaibked'from  talking  of  the  inner  and  the  outer 
cuticle^  the  reins  and  arteries^  the  lymph,  the  semm,  and  thi^ 
blopd,  of  which  that  cojuplexion  is  composed  ?  If  SO;^  wheie 
must  He  stop  i  Why  should  not  every  branch  of  the  scieticef 
df '  andtooi^  be  a  fit  subject  for  poetical  instruction  { 
'  Buty'i^ay  our  objectors,  it  is  upon  th^  visible  atid  j^ensibte 
dTedts  prOTtici^d,  whether  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ;  upori 
these/'  anfl  these  only,  that  the  ornaments  of  poetry  can  be. 
i^i'ployed'  fo  advantage ;  9nd  it  is*  to  these  that  her  office^ 
ghouid  be  confined.  ITiis  is  precisely  the  point  to  whith  we' 
wish  to  brin^  our  argument.  Then  let  us  still  enjoy  thei 
*<'i>ivi!<i*'^Wh^  riirts"  according' to  this  just  and  philosophical 
.  dfetirittiofe'  '  ,Let  Us  sfill  havfe  the  fields  of  waving  com,  diver- 
sified witb  aH  the  variety  of  description  which  the  variety  6( 
^mtiMl  appedT^ces  can  call  forth ;  but  away  with  the  dung 
afltf  fc<Aqfp9Bt}*fh«i  iharle  and  clay,  the  sowing,  and  harrowing^ 
atld  piii'Tn^;  and  bumitig,  and  ploughing,  and  spreading  of  nia-» 
ififatlft,  jand'rotaifion  of  crops,  the  clover  and  ttirnips,  ami  pota^ 
ti^,  miit  the  diiK-ploughii^g  of  bean-fields,  and  the  reasong 
•f  planting  beans  in  drills,  and  culmiferous  plants  in  tbti 
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broadest  waj^  aud  i/i^etding  wUk.tlie  plough  ^vd  vith  tbe  &oe^ 
and  top-dressiitg  with  composts  of  aliiivi^l  i^ud^and  irrtgatiooi. 
and  staking  pff  of  tumip-iields  for^$beep»'a»d  liaud-hoelttg,  ^^ 
hor^-hoeing,  and  ploughiMfg  in  the  intervals,  and  aU  the  prMk» 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  good  or  bad  liusbaadryt^fhesa  things^ 
Bave  nothing  to  d6  vSth  poetry — they  lyave  no  qoiinection  witfc 
the  impre&sion  produced  ba  oiir  tohids  by  those  naturd  efiejc^ 
of  \Tbich  th^y  are  only  the  dry  and  abstract  causes*  **  The. 
subject,  Sir,  cannot  he  pjade  poetical ;"  (said  Johnson,  speak-;; 
hig  of  0yera*<pteece.'*)^  "  How  can  a  man  wite  poi^-*^ 
eally  of  sergets  and  druggets?"  Mr.  Grahawe  ^Us.ufi|  tb?^ 
bo  has  'not  atitempted  .to  exhibit  a.  ir^^tem  of  hushanfi^y. 
I  have  aiaiec),  not,  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  api^M^^  noi^ta 
teach  a  science,  but  to  reconAmend  the  sjudy  p(  it/  V  .  * 

We  also  most  heartaly  recomjuend.  th^  st^dy  o^it,  bu^  scaR 
no  possible  reason  why  the  ^ecQuin^enaatioA  fi(ioij|d  be.  i^i^f^ 
or  the  study  pursue^^  in  BJant. Verse.  /*^  .  /  ,  \»    "  .,r^c  -  > 

But  Mf.  urahaBiego£SQQ'tQtiuld^//  ;.'.^   J.  .,,    ' ' ^,..     ^ 

»  As  intimately  connected  with  IhaV^tu^'f/'and  ai*  ap  ohjeci  6l 
infinite  importance  in  Itself,  i  have  pointed  hfjy  vjeW  fnbf6  6i*  Ifesi* 
directly  to  the  situation  and  mftmtcrs  of  the  peasaV|try^  It  \%  itijf 
wish  to  drtw  Ac  attention  of  4i(odcd  prdprietdi*s  td  thjrt  most  ^naw 
portant  class  of  the  eomtnuni^  a6d  to  pefia«lbd6^4i!Clly«iti!^  ^li^ 
tNPelfiife  6f  tbe  country  depetfw  in  a  great  ma«S(iNs  cm  fiiiiiiKwg 
tbocvitlTatpn  of  the  soii  in  tb«if  reJa^e  laaseliosf  {ies|stfMfliiU}]r( ' 
comfort  tod  consequence,  wkifihtb»^  harelhilhrifip  Jid^  bvA 
^hicb  ibe  ftabtasfiblt  System. of  agriealtui^  ba^.swpi  )9mdf«fti:.ltl»f 
dcncy  to dcfttray.*  )  i     .::\\,  ^ 

Tliat  the  situation  and  manners  of  tl^e  peaaantey  la  a  3tfl{}e€^ 
*  of  infinite  importance,'  in  a po^Utkaljandl phi]oso^{^^|poiiil^ 
of  view,,  we  most  cordially  agree  i^ith,  our  autho^*  in^tii^^^ 
and  in.as«ertii^ ;  nor  have  we,  received  naQf>e  plie W}|fj^(f^f»  aw 
part  of  his  work  than  from  those  p^ag^^^botbjin  jprose,  anj. 
Tersc^  wherein  he  honestly  and  liberalQr  stands.  f<^vw^d.  as  a 
champion  for  tliat  diffttsion  of  knowledge  whicb^ia  calculated 
IQ  eleyate  them  in  the  scale  4f  re^ouing  and  acco^tabln. 
beiii£s,  and  as.  a  bold^  reprover  of  tj^it  svpei^stitifHis  4midiry^ 
whidb  we,  have  seen  eserte4  to  the,  temporary  d|scotnfitiire<^ 
^stice,  libe«Jity,  and  policy!  Jt  is  the  occasignai  bupt  oi  vit'* 
tuotts  indignation^  the  strain  of  h^b-aou(ed#nperioritY,  jifl^i/c^ 
such  narrow  views  and  selfish  dispositioni^  f^BQi^,  imt'cfo- 
^itute  the  noblest  claims  of  Cowper's  genius ;  and 'there  art 
lew  passages  in  Cowper  which  we  have  read  with  more  i|(a«, 
mation  than  the  following  lines  of  Grabame,  of  vibit:h.  ^ 
laaatter^  more  thau  the  manner^  perhaps,  delights  n$»        '\^ 
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-^'  afe^elds  iilonc 
Worthy  the  cultcire  of  a  fostefing  state'!  ■ 

What  is  a  country  rich  in  waving  grain. 
In  sweepioij  lierds,  and  flocks,  barren  of  men, 
Or,  fruitful  of  a  race  degenerate,  sunk 
In  gloomy  ignorance,  without  a  ray 
<)f  useful,  or  of  pleasing  love,  to  che$»r 
The  listless  hours,  when  fal>our  folds  his  anas  ? 
What  heart  so  base,  so  sordid,  as  engross. 
Not  only  all  the  luxuries  and  joys 
WhiqE  affluence  can  minister  to  man, 
But  would,  ffom  common  use,  lock  up  the  fcimt  ' 
Of  knowledge  pure,  lest  men  should  be  too  wise  ! 
What  sacrilegious  tongue  dare  to  arraign     .     .         • 
The  glorious  work',  by  which  the  sacred  pag* 
Wa*  pateoft  made  to^ every  ^ye  that  looks 
Upoti  the  light  of  heaven,  arid" b-lesses  God 
That  yet  a  brighter  light  illumes  bis  soul ! 
Who  dar^^  with  brow  of  aCdamant,  maintain 
X       That  Britain's  sons,  who  sent  hicn  to  defend 
Their  rights, — whose  delegated  voice  derives 
Its  power  frpitt. them,— -dares,  with  a  Cynic  jest. 
Deny  th^;);i^lit  o.f  Englishmen  to  read  I*        />.  2P^ 

This  apo^tropte'te,  hotvevfer,  the  coddusion  of  the  first 
month  of  Mi*.  Grtihim^'S  Calendar.  ,  We  ought,  in  strict 
propriety,  and  peAirpyin.justice  to  the  author,  to  have  coai- 
luenced  our  quotations  wlui  the  beginning  of  it. 

•        '  ^  The  hVetrs  «f  the  plough,  the  ramus  to& 
That  stHl  r€ftui!oiQg  with  the  diamgeM  year, 
DemacMl  the  httsbaudman's  and  cotter's  care  ; 
I'be  joys  wul  trpiikbjes  of,lb^  peas  ant's,  life 
.   .  .  Hifi  da vs  aj^d  nightsf  of  festive  Baixlb,  that  serve, 

.  ,' ,  i  ThOfUgb^w,  yet  long  foreseen,  remembered  lonj, 

['         To  Jight^  every  task  ;  his  rural  sports 

J     .      Atfield,  9kt  home;  the  fickle  season's  signs  ; 

The  varying  face  of  nature,  Wood,  and  stream. 
And  bill  and  fruitful  field— these  now  I  sing. 

.    The  wintry  sm  shoots  f^rth  a  feeble  glimpse, 
,  Tfaea  yields  his  short-lived  empire  to  the  liig^t. 
H^il^  Night}  pavilioned 'oeath  the  rangdess  cope, 
1  love  thy  soletnn  state,  profoundly  dark,    *  ♦    * 
Thy  sable  p^il ;  thy  locid  throne  of  dooda  *»^      ^ 
Viewlesa  safe  *y  the  hghtniiig'*  Itoh  ;  thy  etonni 
That  lw)agts  no- starry  gem ;  ihy  wdom  voiee*        ,  e^od  old 
That  to  the  heart,  with  ebquence  divine,  ^leasureit  of 

Now  in  soft  whispers,  Aow  \i^  flitmder  speak% 
Not  undelightful  is  thy  reign  to  him 
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Who  wakeful  gilds,  wilii  reveries  bright,  thy  gloom. 

Or  listens  to  the  music  of  the  storm. 

And  medifiit^s  on  Him  who  sways  its  ccwrse, 

'I  by  ^okitin  state  I  love>  yet  joyful  greet 

Th£  long-expected  dawn's  aoibif^uous  light. 

That  faintly  peucils  out  the  hori^son's  verge. 

'  tong  ere  the  Ifngeiing  dawn  of  that  blithe  morn 
Which  ushers. in  the  year  tlie  roosting  cock, 
Flapping  his  wings,  x^^P^^ts  his  larum  shrill ; 
3ut  on  that  morn  no  busy  {liiifobeys 
His  rousing  call ;  no  sounds  but  siuiids  of  joy 
'  Salute  the  year, — the  first-foot's  enterit^g  step* 
That  sudden  on  the  floor  is  vvelcotne  heard, 
lEre  pushing j>iai(li  have  braided  up  their  hair  ; 
The  laugh,  the  hearty  kiss,'  the  good  new  year 
3?ronouijced\vitb  honest  warpath.     In  village  grange 
And  borough  town,  the  steaming  flaggon,  borne 
jFrom  hous€  tq  house,  elates  the  poor  nian's  heart. 
And  makes  him  feeVtliat  life  has  still  its  joys. 
The  aged  and  the  yoiyig,  man,  worpan,  child^ 
Unite  in' soci^al  oplee;  even  stranger  dogs. 
Meeting  with  bricitling  backi  soon  lay, aside,,  ' 
Their  snarling  aspect,  and  in  sportive' T^Hil^e, 

Excursive  scour,  Of  wallpw  in  the  s^ow^V  '    !' 

With  sober  cheerfulness,  the  graijfi^  pye'g 
Her  offspring  round  hpr,  all  iq  tj^eajth  and  peace  i 
And,  thankiul  that  s^j'^'s  spar^  to  s4e  this  day 
Return  once  more,  breathes'  low  a  sccirel  prayer  ' 

That  Gpd  would'shed  ^  blessing  on  their  heads.'    p.  iQ, 

« 

Tn  this  passage  there  is  a  good  deal  dial  iit  pleasing)  and  ^ 
little  that  is  poetical,  but  wacan  discover,  in  it  iio  gra^t  origi-r 
liality ;  unless  the  poet  lays  claim  to  that  praise  in  favoUr  of 
his  stranger  dogs ;  and  really  vre^dp  not  remember  pver  before, 
.  either  in  prose  or  verse  to  "have  fead,  that  dogs/- whether  fo- 
reign or  domestic,  are  apt  to  give  any  tokens  pf  their  beitig 
jable  to  distinguish  the  morning  of  New  Year's  'Day  from  any 
otlier  morniiig  in  i]jpt  yeaf.  But  it  is  ppssif>le  that  Scottish 
idpgs  may  be  bred  %o  this.  j  ,  •   .' 

^  The  business  of  the  poem  then  begins^  and  the  peasant  is 
M'arned  no^  to  jet  New  Year's  Day  pass  miein ployed  over  bis 
head.  If.QW,  he  jts  told,  is  the  lime  for  him  to  ^tten<|  to  his 
fences,  and  tliei}  foll|[)WS  p,  discussiqp  op  the  beuejEtts  to  be 
derived  from  di^enept  methods  of  fencing,  and.  a  general  recom* 

4,v    niendatifia.iof  snjaU . epelpsuries  aqd  thick  hedges  by  way  of 

«aation  i\.         •    • 

mtter^  Qv  

'  first  yjsit^pt  w^p  cj^^oip  a  house  on  New  Year's  I>ay,  is  ^le4  tbf 


.•»j:i  : 
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ihdtef ;  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  we  conceive,  is  of  &U  otliersf^ 
Ifie  least  proper  for  general  application. 

There  is  very  little  novelty  in  the  fall  of  snow ;  gnd  tlie ' 
peasant  who  is  all  but  lost  on  his  way  home,  differs  in  no 
one  point,  except  the  buty  from  Thomson's  Traveller^     The 
frost  scene  vihicli  follows  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
of  good  natural  painting. 

'  Ruddy  is  now  the  dawning  as  in  June, 
And  clear  and  blue  the  vault  pf  noontide  sky ; 
Kor  is  the  slanting  orb  of  day  unfelt. 
From  sunward  rocks,  fAe  icicle* s  faint  drop. 
By  lonely  river-side,  is  heard  at  times 
To  break  the  silence  deep ;  for  now  the  stream 
Is  mute,  or  faintly  gurgles  far  below 
Its  frozen  ceiling:  silent  stands  the  mill. 
The  wheel  immoveable^  and  shod  with  ice, 
The  babbling  rivulet,  at  each  little  slope. 
Flows  scantily  beneath  a  lucid'veil. 
And  seems  a  pearly  current  liqmjfied/  &C- 

— '  But  chiefly  is  the  power  of  frost  displayed 
Upon  the  lake's  crystalline  broad  expanse. 
Wherein  the  whole  reflected  hemisphere 
Majestically  glows,  and  the  full  sweep. 
From  pole  to  pole,  of  shooting  star  is  seen  : 
Or  when  the  noon-day  sun  illumes  th^  scene^ 
And  mountain  hoar,  tree,  bush,  and  margin  reed. 
Are  imaged  in  the  deep/- 

Then  we  liave  a  skaiting-scene,  which  is  .pretty,  and  much 
enlivened  by  all  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh  collected  on  the* 
brink  to  witness  the  graceful  exercises  of  the  performers. 
JXhis  is  followed  by  the  description  of  a  curling  match  upon 
the  ice  between  two  rival  parishes ;  a  good  old  Scottish  custom, 
and  like  most  of  pur  ancient  rural  sports,  equally  conducive 
to  health,  activity,  and  good  fellowship.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  good  sense  and  liberality  w»hicb  dictated  the  former  obser- 
'  vation  on  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  which  we  quoted  from 
Mr.  Grabame's  preface^  he  adds  in  the  sentence  immediately 
following  it, 

*  Though  I  am  no  friend  to  idleness^  I  am  humbly  of  opinioh 
that  innocent  recreations  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  that  festivals, 
holidays,  customary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an 
hour  of  importance,  or  of  harmless  enjoyment,  to  the  poor  man's 
heart,  ought  to  be  religiously  observed/ 

He  lanients  the  gradual  decay  of  many  of  the  good  old 
pastimes,  which  were  the  innocent  and  salutary  pleasureit  of 
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o^r  atoccitors;  and  expresses  a  wish  that  he  mtty  be  allowed 
to  liope^  by^means  of  faMifgl  dcsicriptioiis  of  9Ueh  as  are  now 
Oft  tlii trauiy  'not  only  to  prcRcrve  their  remembitinee,  but 
|ierhaps  retard  the  rapidity  of  their  decline/ 

Fdfmnrjf. 
'  Thp  lon^-piled  mountain-snows  at  lost  dissolve^ 
Bursting  the  roaring  river's  brittle  bonds. 
Ponderous  the  fragments  down  the  cataract  shoot^ 
And,  buried  in  the  boiling  gulph  below. 
Emerging^,  re-appear,  then  roll  along. 
Tracing  their  height  upon  the  half-sunk  trees. 
But  slower,  by  degrees,  the  obstructed  wave 
Accumulated,  crashing,  scarcely  seems 
To  move,  pausing  at  times,  i)ntil|  upheaved 
In  masses  hgge,  the  Ipwer  sheet  gives  way/ 

^18  now  time  ^to  cle^r  yoiir  ploughshare  in  the  glebe. *--«• 
^r.  Grah^me  recommends  the  use  of  the  Scottish  plough, 
f  if  deep  you  wish  to  go ;'  but. on  the  other  hand  ^  if  the  soil 
f}p  soft  and  friabie,^  the  smaller  plough  is  preferable.  Perhapsi 
pur  farmers  do  not  stand  in  need  of  a  second  Virgil  to  teach 
ihein  such  a  lesson  as  this,  any  more  than  to  inform  them,  as 
Mr.  G.  does  immediately  afterwards,  that  there  is  more  labour 
In  ploughing  waste  land  for  the  first  time  than  there  is  in 
plpughin]^  the  same  land  when  it  has  passed  through  a  long 
l^ourse  of  improvement.  A  little  further  down  he  acquaints 
then?  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the  judi« 
'  ^ious  manuring  of  rough  ground  after  it  has  once  been  reduced 
Jpiu  a  Etate  of  cultivation. 

The  concluding  prepept  of  the  present  nsontk  regards  die 
icultivation  of  ^vilbws  sndosiefs;  wnich  the  poet  recommend^, 
partly  because  they  form  excellent  fences  find  embankments^ 

Eartly  because  ba^ket-fnaking  is  an  honest  and  laborious  trade^ 
lit  prjncipiilly  because  h0  has  an  odd  humour  of  Kkmg  tp 
hear  the  it^habim^its  of  a  l>lind  asylum  sing  the  psalm  begin- 
ning ^  By  the  waters  of  Babylpo/  while  tbey  are  thus  inno* 
pently  aud  usefully  occupiedf  'Piiaj  }t  foml  be  conffssed^  is 
somewhat  wt^imsica)  even  in  a  poet. 

This  last  reason  for  recomipendiiig  plantatiops  of  willow  is 
^t  1^  once  heard  a  French  prisoner  tell  how,  before  th^ 
wwm  b^gan,  he  dwxtt  upon  the  willowy  banks  of  t<oire^  and 
^ow  his  wife  died  of  fpgh^  when  shf  he^rd  thfit  \p  waa  caUe4 
out  mider  the  conscript^aws,  and  how  (whether  by  an.  ^  pf 
mercy  ip  the  prefect,  or  in  what  way  else  we  are  not  infprmed) 
\ie  vi^  aufii^ed  to  ttitj  at  hpiM^  just  long  enough  in  make  a 
*  ff affl^  fyjf  bis  dtitd  out  pf  fbpap  vfry  wjUoH^  ^t  gtp^  op  |)if 
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Tiver-sido,  and  bow  he  ww  tlwn  tinaUe  40  tdl  iriwiher  his 
child  XY^s  •live  or  dead,  and  thought  perhaps  that  he  fihoiiid 


Mr.  Grahame  kindly  Mndertakts  to  refrerfi  the  tniiid*  of  his 
readefBy  (harassed  bj  the  profound  at|»Htion  wluch  tijey  have 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  to  bis  arguments  and  imfructiony 
with  entertainii^  and  original  anecdote, 
,M^rch.—TiHs  month  contains  vet7  little  that  wie  jttdge 
worthy  of  quotation  in  a  poetical  view,  unless  we«xcept  th« 
fine  cooiparisonat  the  coiwuienceraent,by  which  'all  the  vast 
magnificence  of  heaven '  is  beautifully  and  justly  made  to  re- 
sembie  the  orchestra  at  one  of  our  summer  theatres.  He  is 
speaking  of  his  qld  favourites,  the  birds>  whom  he  describes 

as 

« Some  rising,  8ome  descending,  some  beyond 
The  visual  ken,  making  the  vaulted  sky 
One  vast  orchestral 

We  were  rather  alarmed  on  finding  ourselves  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  an  old  gentleman  whom  the  poet  says  he  kniew, 

, '  bowed  down  witli  age  and  toil,'  apprenendingi  not  with- 
out good  causa,   the  consetjtiences  of  another  long  sfory, 

'  which,  as  it  was  then  not  near  bqd-time,  might  have  been 
somiewfaat  unpleasant.     But  we  were  agreeably  reti^vcd  ott 
discovering  that  he  had  nothing  to  gay,  but  give  a  few  dh^ec* 
tions  about 'tlie  rotation  of  crops,'  (which  we  skip,  si?fo» 
notre' ccmtume,)  2ind  is  then  courteously  dismissed.     A  few" 
vefses  follow  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  which,  though 
ihey  are  pleasing,  remind  uh  too  forcibly  of  a  certain  obser- 
v^on  of  Solomon's  concerning  novelty.     Besides^  though 
oatiire  niay  be  gvalefiil  in  all  her  vieissitndca,  we  questioii: 
iiivbother  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  viciasiftude  is.  grateful  - 
in  all  its  fqrms.    A  poetical  proposal  *for  mpfk:^  fire  by 
Cleans  of  a  roller,'  is  die  most  refsarkaUe  ot  .1^  i^ricttUund  . 
lepi^s  whicb  thifi  month  suggests. 

^priV.— This-is  the  time  for barley-sowhig  and  for  steeping 
the  seed  '  in  saline  infusion.'  ,  Look  again  at  yotur  fences^  atd' 
lop  your  hedges^  hill  take-  e^re  jou  don't  do  mora  harm  than 
good,  and  above  all  ^lm^>4pn%  pot  y^mneU'  in  a  pi^ssion  with 
|he  poor,  innocent^  undbqdkig  oitngs,,  aodjso  qg^  «iare  than 
you  ought  to  do.  The  practsee^  of  .smtmhing  of  hedges  is 
much  to  be  coodemned^  mi  m'  W  diet  of  pfamtiiijf:  your  fences 
j  ioQ  scantily.S   Tbe  jpt^:  receifiui^^s  a  dilfef ent  Aiefhod  of 
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'  Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gifl, 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  till  now  refused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay  J 

[Mind  the  reader  w  not  to  take  this  literally. — ^Our  poet  ir 
too  experienced  a  fanner  to  tell  you  actually  to  mow  your 
grass  in  the  early  month  of  April  when  there  is  hardly  any 
grass  to  mow.  No — ^no — ^Tliis  is  only  by  way  of  types  <and 
iigiires.  ITiis  is  only  the  good  old  proverb,  ^  make  your  hay 
while  the  sunshines/  put  into  paetry ;  and  a  very  proper 
piece  of  advice  it  is.") 

*  For  woman's  gmiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky/ 

We  would  here  recommend  the  insertion  of  another  pro* 
verb,  full  as  poetical  as  the  former^  between  this  and  the  two 
concluding  lines  of  the  sentence.    . 

♦Take  time  then  by  the  forelock,  gentle  swains!* 

Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too.  •■ 

Insert — *  Also  bespeak  your  wedding-ring  in  haste, 
Ere  ^iay,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns/ 

Vfe  leave  our  readers  to  determine  whether  the  sense  of 
this  beautiful  passage  would  have  been  as  complete  as  it  now 
is,  without  the  addition  of  our  interpolated  lines*  But,  after 
all,  why  May  should  be  hostile  to  wedlock  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  The  description  of  the  wedding  festivities  which  fol- 
lows, we  would  willingly  think  very  pretty,  and  quote  accord- 
ingly ;  hilt  alas  !  the  chilling  fear  comes  over  us  that  there  is 
too  much  affectation  in  it^  to  please^  and  too  little  novelty,  to 
iuterest  the  reader. 

May. — If  any  body  is  so  smitten  widi  the  power  of  verse, 
as  to  take  delight  in  a  few  poetical  lines  and  pleasing  images 
without  much  meaning,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  silliness, 
in  the  sentiments  which  inspire  them,  there  are  parts  of  the 
following  ijuotation  calculated,  we  think,  to.  afford  him  that 
sort  of  gratification.  We  do  tiot,  however,  mean  the  begin** 
rung  of  It,  which  is  as  flat  and  pross^ic  9»  any  thing  we  can 
well  imagine. 

*  f  n  tiroes  of  old,  stall-feeding  was  unknown. 
Save  during  winter  months,  ifrclosures  then 
Were  mre,  and  every  hillj»kie>  every  lea 
And  broomy  bank,  was  voeal  with  the  notes 
Of  rustic  pipe^  or  rudely  cbniuHed  rhymes,  ; 

]^sponuve  echoed  wild  from  berfl  to  herd, 
Tending  their  charg^e  of  min|;led  sheep  and  kiQe« 
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And  still  they  may  be  sieen,  on  Scotia's  brae9> 
The  shepherd  boy,  with  horn  and  club,  and  dog> 
Couched  on  the  chequered  plaid,  and,  at  a  side 
His  little  turf-built  hut,  with  boughs  o'crlaid. 
Wherein  are  placed,  from  sudden  shower  secure. 
The  life  of  Wallace  Wight,  with  goodly  store 
Of  ballads  old  and  new,  which  oft  he  cons. 
And  thus,  in  pleasing  solitude,  he  spends 
His  harmless,  not  unprofitable  hours. 
Till,  by  his. brazen  dial  warned,  he  drives 
Homeward,  at  noon^  his  fiock« 

*  O  simple  times 
Of  peaceful  innocence,  fast  giving  way 
*  'Tb  trade's  encroaching  power !  Yes,  trade  ere  long 
Will  drive  each  older  custom  from  the  land, 
Will  drive  each  generous  passion  from  the  breast. 
Even  love  itself  that  in  the  peasant's  heart 
Was  wont  to  glow  with  pure  and  constant  flamep 
Now  burns  less  purely  than  in  times  of  old ; 
A  fatal  sign.    Yet  still  the  "  trysting  thorn  " 
Is  seen  to  bloom  elsewhere  than  in  me  song 
Of  youthful  bard  :  Beneath  the  green  wo(^  tree* 
When  on  May  morning,  maids,  to  gather  dew«    \ 
Hie  to  the  primrose  bank,  the  mutual  vow 
Is  pledged,  and  hallowed  kept,  though  absence^  var 
Apd,  keenest  pang !  supposed  forgetfulness^ 
^  Conspire  to  shake  the  true  and  trusting  he^ft, 

^  Still  in  the  gloamin,  by  the  river  side^        • 

}yhen  calmness  sleeps  upon  the  smooth  expans^, 

i^nd  all  is  hush,  save  plunge  of  sportive  trout, 

(Propitious  hour  !)  fond  lovers  meet  and  stray, 

Forgetful  of  the  time,  till,  from  below 

The  adrerse  bank,  peeps  out  the  warning  moon/     p.  M^ 

i:,  NoM%  if  the  sens^  of  this  pretty  complaint  be  analyzed^ 
jwhat  4q€»  it  amoont  to  i  Ip  old  timers,  the  poet  says^  ther# 
'Wei^e  no  inclosures.  In  the  first  division  of  this  poem,  faa 
fisei)mmends  mib  all  thje  force  of  his  eloquence,  freq^uentp 
*  ^m^ll  incIoBiires,  and,  if  any  one  precept  is  pu&hed  by  bim  tQ 
the  utmost  extent,  it  is  that  by,  which  f«¥ners  sire  instrticted 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  ibe  care  of  their  fences.  W« 
should  imagine,  then,  tliat  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  reasoii 
^ac^qrding  to  the  poet's  ovvn  shewing)  for  the  (generally,  very 
^polii^)  exclamatiop  of 

'  Car  meilleur  temps  fut  ie  temps  ancien/ 

What  does  he  complain  of  ?  That  the  race  of  shepberdt^sod' 
shepherds'  boys  is  become  almost  extinct,  because  there  is  no 
l^nfev  any  occasion  for  them.    A  ipigbty  gri€T9nce-*-yet^  t«^ 
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uny  undersHindifig  except  that  of  a  poet,  it  h  the  conn^rling  « 
class  of  the  conituuiiity,  ^hgse  greatest  paise  (atid  that  we 
fear  not  wniversally  well  deserved)  is  that  they  were  harmless, 
fo  a  state  of  more  active  utility.  For  as  to  all  that  pretty  talk 
about '  The  life  of  Wallace  fVighif  and  *  the  goodly,  btore  of 
ballads  old  and  new/  though  we  readily  admit  the  ^tate  of  the 
Scottish  peasanUy  to  be  in  general^  and  from  obvious  reasons, 
much  more  cultivated  than  tliat  of  the  corresponding  orders 
of  Englishmen,  ye^  if  the  merit  of  a  member  of  society  is  to 
be  estimated  according  to  the  advantage  which  he  is  of  to 
that  society,  we  think  that  time  may  be  employed  in  a  more 
praise- worthy  manner.  While  a  country  is  open  and  unen- 
closed^ it  -i^i.  necessary  that  ^ome  men%  live9  must  be  passed  in 
this  idle  manner  for  the  sakei  of  those  wlio  employ  them  ;  but 
vne  really  can  see  no  reason  for  vvbimpertag  and  crying  '  Oh  * 
and  *  alas  !'  beeiu»«e  the  necessity  !¥>  longer  e^si^ts. 

We  b^ve  also  in  thi»  part  of  Mr.  G's.  poem,ii  very  pathetic 
description  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  being  forced  to 
remove  to  a  town!  by  the  commands  of  those 

«    ^  Whose  princely  territories  ttrel(^    > 
Afar  o^er  hilV  and  dak,*  &C. 'to*  te* 

Which  M'ehave  die  coosols^tonof  believing,  wouM  never  have 
been  thought  of,  were  it  not  for  some  poor  verses  which  were, 
thirty  or  forty  years  since  hawked  about  Grub-street^  a 
copy  of  which  seettis,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  have  fallen 
into  the  liapds  of  Mr.  Grahame.  The  production  to  which 
we  allude  Is  called  ^  The  deserted  Village/  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  tlie  name  of  GoklsnuUx.  The  sei> 
tlfaeut,  if  it  had  deeo  origibal^  miglit  have  been  called  pretty, 
and  been  placed  side  by  side  with  the  subject  of  our  last  (j^uo- 
Mkm.  'iki/t  PBB)[y  notliing  Wfis  ever  moire  absurd  thait  all  thia 
%hifiii]g  about  the  bard  case  of  people  wtiO,  Andhiig,  ^t  thinks 
ingtbej^fiiidit  tltifirtntereM  to  etnigmte^  are  no  more  t&'bis 
|Mlied  for  (he  act  of  e^tiignitiM  than  any  person,  of  afiy.^nk 
or  situation  in  Ufc>'W%o  leaves  hi9  ^rdseiit'Sii^yiAents  for  Che 
^ake  of  futiii%  pPMpects.  As  for  ^rotnpulsion,  k  is  notisense 
to  talk  of  ft.  Hovlr  often,,  we  sbouM  like  to  know,  does  it 
happen  these  ^  men  of  princely  tenritories '  do,  or  CM^tiMi  out 
their  tenants  upon  the  wide  woHd  without  gWii^  ibi^titlie 
and  opportunity  to  look  for  another  siHuilion  whiefc  nlsi^  suit 
them  as  vvell?  AfiAwkemu  A»  gssyit.hiirdship  of  a  maQ, 
^bo  has  oniy  a  short  Jeaaep  or  no  kaae  at  all,  iq  the  bouae  W 
kJiabit^  being  ot^g^d^  even  if  it  were  q|i  a  9<J^Up  t^i^W 
(Hit &r  afU>U^f  f  ^' iW|[^i  iftia  Mr* Stiiict^' ^ 
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June.^ — Q^t ;i94ir -ts^k ^oiilcl .never  be  ended  iiw^^^i^fm* 
sued  Mr.  tirahame's  Calendan  tbrqugb  every  sucic^^ye  »iige. 
^jfhe  subject  of  tb<  iwnto  wMi  which  lh«  preieiildiviaiM  of 
die  work  concltiJet>,h^Ai«ver/ta'BiB>  imifiU1iiffigiiad'«<»e(Mg<^al 
to  the  best  feeii|ig»  of  &e  tufitnt-  wherever  <dt|d>'Vi4Mffee^e»  it 
occtu'S,  that  we  shatf '^iettdtty  giVfe?  "^ny  to  <iiit  ifictiniitton  for 
presenting  our  readenj  with'  aii  ixltract  of  sorti^  lei^th.  From 
observing  on  the  birfi''uiflity'bF  shade:  aurlhg  ^ummjff  to  the 
herds  and  flocks  ^rn^i^  fafrtibr^dib  poet  .proc0^^^  latiueot 
the  destruction  of  the  CgWdnian -forests. ' 


■  Vpotithyhnu,        f';^ 


.    Fair  Scutraijtfl  w^ieh  tWe  goodly  forest  c;r6wii*<3t'  ■; 

•    In  times  of  oW,  a  tree,  or  $heTterin^'l>*ish,J'*'^'    ^ 
Is  no^y  but  rarely  seea-r-Che  mossy  breagh,  *  "^\/ 
Or  stone,  or  flood-coop'd.bank  Uie  <^o1y^lel^'   [[ 
Where,  screen*^,  tut  jscantily^  the  paiitinj  slie^  ' 
Can^l^un  tli^  sty|eh^r'^n^'bQam/  .  ./  ,  . 

•Where,  Etitrick'f  npSi^;  tby  fbftfSt  ^Ide  on(.rtfett*e* 

Here  towering  hiigh,  in  all  its  ^i^envt^bod  pride 

As  swelled  the  mountain  steeps,  and  these  as  low 

Sinking  into  the  dile,  one  sylvan  scene. 

Extending  far  as  eye  could  read^,  Udbrokd 
'  Save  by  the  winding  river's  coiifSe,  or  cljiSr :/ 

Prqjecttng,  or  sweet  suit ny  gkae,  #bere  Uy 

In  ruminatinjg  peaire,  the  fallow  deer, 

A  'il^df  ^men,  or  by  MV^tjijrW 
■■-  Tbittft^'  o'e^lo^kM  to  gujtr*  the  green  *>nrainf  ' 

-Wh<^  Ettrick,'n*W'tll^t*rtde4^  save  ht-tlie  song: 

Of  dmt  ^4Mint«i4tr»1,  wh^^  fead-etatigitig  «tnngft 

SliiMsk  by  tte  )^|hl9ii^i)f  hiv«i^^ 
:  Aifnakdv  eofaoet  Ibat  0eafma»  viaflb  ^ 

.  .\Wa^%  Cb^ot!;  n^Ws'il^yy  oftk^  cMom-  ; 

^'£i .JMUgbs,^ .bfiiealhr^hose  lif^iUj^t  r^uU,.  &Ur*rme4* ^      v 

.  rTn^'^prfi/^q^n  rode,  nor  $caib(^  bis  nodding  ^^c^t.      -     . 

■  '^Vnerq  pqht  thfoe  Torwofwd !  sacred  to  the  cans^ 
Of  LibCTtyl*  where  now  the  tree  revered,  ^    ,     »^        ., . 

Beneath  whose  boughs  the  head  uf  Wallace  lay,  '    ^  ' 

That  ill-starred  eve^  are  GgahiMS' ml. Falkirk  fidil,.     ._  > 
Beneath  whose  boii^gbs  tb&jioyii  tiHUi  wtm  skw^^s^eA     ' 
Of  Bfvrf^SH(p»riiif^f«f'4b#rg!lorjfo««sday 
Of  Bannockburn !    Atflinnnrkh»rt^Tr^tea|»esfli^i  i  < 
That  boasts  one  drop  of  Scottish  blood,  but  feels 
A  patligt  g]^\|r  1>«f ».|brmMai|r  ibfonifh  bt»  Irait^,.     -« 
K€W-Ber¥e,his  la^uid  ar9»»  ai^  inake  Iviiaa.  lm\^, . 
Ax  ^wbat  ia  ^ober  ip^f^  iftirs  bodioga.  dark^ 

..  A  ^aUlpthupderwri^atenjng  Albion's  »h^  ... 
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'    EveB  yet  ttie  plotighman,  a?  with  sidewiiird  course 
He  pa«se9  by  the  memorable  stone 
(Fir  pedestal  for  freedom's  form  suUftne,) 
.  Wber«iii  was  iixed  the  Scottish  standard,  feels 

:.  h  ieoi^sciQus  prjdc  his  bosom  swell,  and  grasps  ; 

-   "Willi  ^xmtv  hojd  the  sniooth-woro  shi^fts^     .  , 

.  To  them  who  on  a  lovely  morn  in  June, 
At  break  of  day,  knelt  on  the.  dewy  sward, 

,   While' full  in  view  Inchaffray's  abbot  reared 

'   The  sacred  host -to  them  who,  ere  the  shut       . 

Of  blood  beaprinkled  flowers,  fell  in  the  cause -    -  « 

Of  freedom  and  their  country  I  to  the  men  __^. 
Who  that  day's  fight  sVjixvived,  and^sa^Topcepioice.. 
Their  homes,  their  children ;— and  wHen-silvery  hairs 
Their  temples  thin  bespread  lived  to  recount. 
On  winter  nights,  theachievem^nts  of  that  day  f 
To  theni  be  ever  raised  the  Muses*  voice  , 

In  grateful  song' triumphant ;— for  by  tWm  '  ^ 
Ws^  saved  that  independent  state,  so  long  maintained. 
From  ?w??ich,  though  in  an  evil  1?out  cesigued,  : ; .-  > 

Are  now  derived  that  liberty,  those  lavTs  '       ^ 

Beneath  whose  equal  rule  the  swain  secure 
Now  wandering,  at  the  silent  gloamin  tide 
Amid  his  caring  fields,  anticipates,  .'    i 

With  secret  joy,  and  thankfulness  of  heart  ^  ^  \. 

Exuberantly  full,"  a  plenteous  year  t  ,..  ;    .  •/  \ 

We  are  now  arrived/  ^i  f plerably  regular  progre^ioii,  Ex- 
actly at  the  middle  of  Mr*  Grahame's^  Georgics,.and[,;Jpp}[ing 
at  what  we  have  already  written^.find  ti^iatwc;  %^^K  up  roooif 
left  us  for  further  extract,  and  very  little  for  ifurtber  oS>&;erva- 
tion.  Xlie  passages  which  have  pleased  us  most  in  ouri  peroisal 
of  what  remains,  are  those  ia  which  he  describes  the  ]%funi 
of  the  Highland  reapers  from  their  animal  in%vati<m,  atul  in 
which  he  anticipates  his  own  pr6l>abte  departure  from'  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  >  The  warmth  of  friendship  (as  life  i^ar 
ghie)  has  led  him  in  one  instance  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr* 
Campbeir$  genius,  which  that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  m^ch 
delighted  to  see  in  prints 

-Hiia  who  sting 


Ye  mariners  of  England  1  ma  strain-  .  . 

More  grand,  inspired,  than  e'er  from  Gpedan  ?yre     ^ 
Or  Roman  glowed,*       -        &c,  '    ^  ' /^ 

Alas,  poor  Homer  f  kai  Oh  ooforttmate  Messrs*  Long^u^ 
and  Eustatbius,  who  lavished  your  praises  on  so  utidesefving 
an  object,  not  foreseeing  (as  indeed  bow  could  you  ?)  th^  the 
maeteentb  century  of  tlie  Christian  era  Vould  boast '  a  poet 
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•$  far  greater  tban  bim^  as  it  bas  produced  la  crkic  more  en* 
lightened  tban  you !  ... 

The  ceremonies  of  Halloween  and  the  g^miboh  of  New 
Yearns  £ve^  afford  some  pleasing  description  in  the  atithor's 
peculiar  style ;  thougfi,  to  be  sure^  the  latter  are  introduc€Kt 
by  an  appellation  rather  ill  adapted  for  poetical  use. 

'  Of  n\l  the  festive  nights^  which  customs  old. 
And  waning  fast,  have  made  the  poor  man's  own, 
.     The  merriest  of  them  all  iaJyTo^wa/zffy/ 

In  the  notes,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  are  presented  with 
the  following  very  smart  and  lively  little'  epigram  :  ^ 

'  Hogmeiiay  Trololay, 
Give  us  your  white  bread 
And  none  of  your  grey/ 

There  is  a  spirit  and  force  in  the  picture  of  a  December 
storm,  which  Mr.  Grahame's  descriptions  in  general  do  nol 
exhibit. 

'I  love  the  music  of  the  midnight  storm. 
When  wild,  careening,  drive  the  winds  and  rains, 
And  loud  and  louder,  through  the  sounding  groves^ 
.  The  spirit  of  the  tempest  seems  to  howl. 
And  loud  and  louder  beats  the  furious  blasts 
As  if  some  giant  hand,  with  doublin]g  strokes. 
Struck  the  strong  wall  and  shook  it  to  its  base. 
Awful  the  mustering  pause,  when  all  is  hushed 
Save  the  fierce  river*8  roar/  &c,  &c. 

The  poem  concludes  with  all  that  solemnity  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  works,  and  of  the  author^  of  nature  ought 
to  eicite,  and  which  might  be  expected  from  a  poet  of  Ajr^ 
Grahame's  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  mmd.  We  should 
lament  if  a  corresponding  sensation  Was  not  in  some  degree^ 
impressed  on  our  minds  by  the  perusal,  and  mucb  fiiore  if 
any  supposed  defidency  in » point  of  poetical  e^^pre^sion  or 
effect  could  induce  us  to  treat  this  passage  of  his  wOrk  with' 
any  unbecoming  levity.  We  most  sincerely  hope  t^itt  if  in 
the  course  of  our  preceding  observations  yve  have  appeared  i 
to  him  less  serious  or  more  captious  than  is  bis  due>  he  will 
not  attribute  our  criticism  to  aiiy  want  of  respect  either  for 
his  character  or  his  abilities.  The  former,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  from  his  works,  our  only  medium  of  acqua/r/^ ance 
with  it,  is  deserving  of  a  far  different  tribute;  for  from  tUem 
we  -must  believe  him  to  be  a  benevolent,  a  liberal,  and  a" 
religious  man.    The  latter  are  surely/  to  say  the  leas^  of 
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tbexof  mch  d»  oNu^t  ekvate  bim,*  far  .ibovo  coiileiiipt  or  iaiif^ 
ference.  As  a  poet,  if  in  our  opinion  lie  him  oot  htlkma 
«t^€^  iht  emmtice  vihich  w^  know  thit  others  of  hiti  ooih 
leaiporaries.  are  wtUing  to  assi^  him,  we  sbotikl  ceebttsl^ 
place  bim  at  a  nuucb  greater  distance  Aom  die  lowest  than 
from  the  higbeaty  mnic  of  such  aa  ei^oy  a  portion^o^  ibe  poh* 
lie  regard.  As  ^  man  of  sense  and^Jiberality  of  opinion^  we 
cdnsi^r  bim  .crtrirftd  id  a*  more  elevated  station.  He  is,  how- 
ever^in  our  opmiou,  infected  with  much  Uadtaste^and  not  alittle 
affectation  of  style  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  wa 
tbink  his  ta!ents  considerable  eBQUf^  to  da  sojne  mischief 
with  those  qualities  In  their  effect  npoii[  the,  judgnaenti  oi 
others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  so  free,  and 
so  diffuse,  in  our  censune,  poasibly  to  the  prejudice  of  much 
that  (with  more  room  and  leisure)  we  might  have  found  worthy 
of  being  brought  forward  in  hr»  praise,  if  oiirown  opinions  are 
warped  by  a  fondness  for  peculiar  systems,  or  a  predileeUoii 
for  pafticuJar  Writers,  (nvhich  may  be  the  case  though  we  are 
not  aWjlre  of  it)  let  it  be  recollected,  that  *  all  we  profess  h 
to  form  our  opinions  with  care,  and  deliver  them  ;with  free- 
dom. We  do  not  aim  at  influencmg  tlie  judgments  of  others,, 
and  on  any  dts^ted  points,  are  opeo  to  answer^  a»d  acces* 
sible  ta  repioof  if  comrieted  of  error. 

;       "  f '":  i'"  *"f  ,„' r         ,  ■',">""  :'  ■"         II ■    ■"  isas. 

AtiT.  IL-^Tra'^ts  thromh  Denmark^  ai^d  Part  ^Sweden, 
during*  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  the. j^restut  Year,  1809; 
containing  authentic  Particulars  oj  the,  domestic  Con^ 
ditkm  fjf  ihofst  Couniries,  the  Opinions  of  the  Inkahit^ 
ants  and  the  State  of  Agriculture,  By  Jame&  Moe-^ 
donaid.    Lond>ofi>  Pbillipa,  1800,  ^  ^l^-  l^mo. 

MR,  MACiX>NAL1>  repreaeiitB  himself  aa  haviag  b«eB 
shipwrecked  off  the  Scsiw^a  village  in  Nortit  Jvdand^  oil  the 
2l$t  of  November,  1803.  Tbe  crew  wer!e  saved  by  the  in* 
trepid  humanily  of  tlte  DaBe».  Tbe  author  waa  sei^  from 
Scaw  to  Aalborg.  He  describes  the  hardships  which  be  eK» 
perienced  with  considerable  minuleiiesa.  While  be  waa  at 
Aalborg,  the  English  frigate,  Crescent,  of  thkly«>aix  gtms  ^lui 
two  hmidrcd  and  seventy-  four  ineo,  was  lost  on  the  night  of 
the  iifth  of  December  off  Lciosirup.  ^fbe  whole  crew  perish- 
ed, with  the  e;ccep,tion  of  the  first  lieutenant  ot  onariaeS,  th^ 
master,  four  midshipmen,  tbe  boatswata^  and  aboiit  fifl^  ssilortf 
and  m^rinetf.  These  persons  wete  conducted  to  Aaibovfr  ^^ 
be  author  49ya  tbatihpii|b  the  wMq  pO|uiktioiiof  tb^^^imfl 
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was  m  tli€  streets  wnen  tney  pjlssea^not  a  si^ejiar3n  word  was 
uttered,  ijor  an  illiberal  reflectipn.  mad^-  l^s^cifcumstapce 


ment  of  Copenhagen,  the  destruction  of  t»eir  arsenals,  ana  the 
fCfipturejofiddteir  marine.  . '  Thenativ^l^hkT^d^vith  tM  ut- 
most liiidiaBity  tath?  cre^df  the  C>ege^ii$)^h^  wej^e  f<t>]tii^ 
nate^noagh  tareaeb  th^*sbbi^/''a«id-thf«  badt(^!lfiMhich  w^f^  ca^ 
iifpdhtbebeafchyaft^tli^Svt*^,^^^  by  tW 

inhabitants.  "  iiji'" -^      •  -  • 

.^  :The[ayt^rwi*Wg:  ^  4>U)«?&^  IJ|eq^bftr,.J808/*y«> 

viju  jJ^ij  aioi'i  c*  I .  i  «ivVi^^»'-  -'"^  ^^^'i»»  *  'P' VPIL  <^  /  "^ 
^  the  cortrtnon  necessaries  of  h£e  are  more  lqi,^jpgy^  u\eir  U^pu 

price :  there  is  very  little  difference  betwee'if  tde  prices  hete;  ana 

ilie&e  of  iiOikdbn  ;.<  landi  •  it  ^tfe  codfipavef  the;  foal  JiFahie  s&  fehcL  aYti- 

;de^i  tte  AalbORgrjirices  ai^  iin<|de8tioiMbl^  bf^e^  fhaiiitliQaectf 

tbe  Bjfitish met9n}(>oJi8.'  *  Meat  isi  froai  ^fkvi  pen»  to-ains  peiiee  |iai^ 

poQB^jf  o^^eigktteurcratkOefl  and/aihaif  ;fnb0ead'is  eMrtailily  "heater 

tiil(n]imlion4o»;  butl^chanov^atd  pi^emdyriB^3mdcli;!a  g^cafe 

jcoaftsiaevoB  -ahilliiigs  apdi  m  pcnHx^;t«  fiwi  ^Bmp«tlp4caitdLairtiirU» 

9od  bad  ai ;  t)ieo<berit,  fiivd  shillin|pBi  tfMd  ftwD  piii^(;:iiBdha:kitall 

iWbjr^'taated^ucki'cine  4UlHi»^:^nd>t^n|»eBi3r/'  ^  )  >•  :r  &->    ^  . 

.  .  firliereare  no  iDaiiufaK>tiires:>Gf  fS])!  conseqiilsice'  at  Aal^ 
borg, '  excepting  that  of  coarse  hats  and  gloved;'  ar  stocking 

Aalborg  to  Norway,  and  the  Danish  isles. 
"■;  Thewaiifci  •£  encfesures  oi^rJiitlaM  iri^oj^  id^er^'  to' 
•tii8{ pTi^ff^sa:  '6i  .l|grfcuU«ral  iio^r^emtxit  rWUe^"  tbe 
^Mp&fie'Miaov^d  ir^dii  tb^  Saudiiti^^i^W  siatkdf^itoAffdn 
^iminfe^  iit^  erei^  i»yai^^aftW^*miMAli^rti)^  tt«^>^ti- 

tive  powers  of  tbe  soil  are  exhausted^  when  it  is  left  tJmSteti 

'  One  good  regulation  is  observed  throughout  Jutlana;'viz« 

th^t  mix^  efejtwn^: th«  ]^rdVeffti<On  of  ala/idrdrtft.   Jie9ll|frass^ 

•s^ll'aot/  ^r^att'a,  Iiift„  is.  D$>t  only  f  n^vw  f^lkw«d  to'li©  ,4e«^rQ3red 

.  biHu^ishi^jtiy/lt^Aijyit^'jprdal.fiArQi  Wil»l?9''«oj«f'm^M'^  pkuiiing  in 

all  the santiy  districtft/  \{i\i\  mJjg ♦.«  :.,ivo4  C/.u  : 

.  mil  Cw^  W  •'•^^^^  .  Wi»?e^»y  rwy 

,4fippU,m;iYilfages/  v^li^^nL*^^  n^.  wbj.e«t  la 

,  Ib&l  i^Cffi^to;^.  8(cfj4^t9l  9f«»essf(^ij»f  fU  tbQ;»ib8bilaiil9/ 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  19,  April,  18iO-  '  A  -fc 
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364  IftacionalJts  Ttaveh  ^^^9M^h'Mf^in\^  f^^Sw^fg^ 

^  fiut  ihe  new  arrangemefit  of  sep^ratQ  farins  seems  preferred 
to  the  ancient  mode.  ... 

'    The  author  sitW  pfbofs  of  the'iiappy  <?bnditioTv  of  the  p^- 
santry^io  tfc*^  faWiesk  bf  tfteir^^^hildreii/and'ftie  pluoipnes^ 
ihevtM^ii^.  **^i'  hr^ed  ofhdrses  is  not' thouglit'.  fcienc^t^ 
the  $ftekitiDti  of'ih^  gAV^fmn^^^^^^^    \    '".[    .    '    ,^,      .\  '\,v!-n 

'*  Somnchchre/  saf^slhe.antbbr; ' does  the  gorenbln^fit  taiit;  to 
enfinrce  the/salMUiy!  tegvhtion^  albout.  stallionfiT,  thatl  have  not 
either  in  this  tQ9^>^or  in  the*  whole  of  .mj  jouuiey  of  seventy 
miles  finonf  Scaw^'^c^n  one  bofseofa  bad  form^  or  less  than  tliir« 
teen  bauds  high/ 

.  Tliey  are  siiid  to  6e  vei^  Kki^46e  ValoaMe  breM  calkrf  th^ 
Suffolk  punches^ '  and  the  cost  of  each  is  from  eighteen,  to 
thirty potttid*  sterlfng'/"    ''\  '■'  ' '\    '■-".  "  "'  -  :"'-['  '*' '''-  ' 

>  f  .Thi0  agricnUtira)  implements  are^soiinfinitdy  Hdoir  the^  Biy 
ti8h>  ind  espeoiijly  those,  of  tbe  Scotch  and;  northern  Etiglisb, 
-ih^t  they  deserve  na  mentioiw>  .£very  cartin  {knmark  baa  Ibitr 
ivtoKls ;  .its  bedy  isi  a  tiarcoMv  .bex  about  from*  sevi^ntoitiineiect 
Jong^  and  three  feH' broad  {st 'top^^  and  fifteeb  pr*ifi«te^n: inches 
.bttttd  atlhe^bc^temc;  iaeh  ^f^tiiem  contains  abodt  as  much  as  >  a 
i(nict4ior8e£ngtish;otrtt  hWben  the  lDad.is< bo-  great  ih«kt!two 
horses  cannot  cohveniendy>irdt>  (they  afarays  tr6t  and  sometimes 
eallop  whether  they  are  loaded  or  not)  the  carter  yokes  three  or 
'£idr  horses  abreast^  and  squeezes  them  through,  the  narrowiri^ads 
«s  wdl  aafae  ean.'  r     ,  c         ',_'!)' 


\  TheVMcfind  sheep'  are  said  to  liave^  ]i>een  '  ihtrbdiiced  ihip 
^diffey^etft'  tiarts  of  rNorth  iTutl^ud^ ' but  ¥6  'have  degenerated. ii^ 
cS^^iii^w:^  <^'f*ad  n^  Cloth  Is  very.  WinSisx- 

tvi^l^tiy^t&rr'  ^ :  '-r^; '' '[  \, ''  ;';;;..:_;,;.  ^.If 

'  «A  oldth  tbai  would  not  find  a  boyet  in)aiiy  t^w»'or:vlIlage 
6f  Eneland,  cost^me^  al:^e  rale  of  twenty  shillings  .peifyara; 
sknd  itDe;.$ailor  <^argedvOxierthirdi  «tnpcfi.f9rf)iiji  .'«l»tcilfid^frack 

Shan  /  «Wif<w^ ;aj»{^firf-^(n?<^4<^:.^^«^«««/'#*  t9,t^ctUftpt,,J^Mtkn 

The  cows^  according  to  Mn  M.  tite'  in  gblend  ies^^eiit 

,  <  They  are  almost  all  branded ;  (brindled  ?)  and  \%  more  than 
one  respect  resemble  our  Lancashire  breed/ ^  'Both  eowssmd 
sheep  ar«  fed  aU  the  winter  on  a  little  ba)dey«nddhoppedstraw« 
snixed  with>some  meadow  hay/  .  '  -*  . .   ^  ..i*;:- .    i?  • 

,^^^  No  coials  to  be  procured  at  Aalborg.;^  all  is  grey  paper.  doU 
'  laffrt^iffia  « JfPi  go  Into  a  *6p  to  buy  a  peW^yWiSrthj^br  bread, 
or  a  ^uS^ftrandy,  you  in^t  citheir  lAve  a  'papir  dlollliai'  in  dp- 
posit,  or  ftoircfastte  at  dtflrerent"titaes; '  or  of  othel:' '  tbingi  Witst 
1riBateoimt«jt4^ttsf  r«ltf«/^  'lli^  jrict^ef  labour  itterfhigh. 
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Cominon  workmen  'earn  two  thillings?  i>er  day,  an^  tnideiWeA  ' 
fimuently  ftur  or  ftre  tht'.tingi  steriingj  and  carpenters  aren  s\x\ 
shillings,  or  ;flix  ^dMingt  and  six  pence/ 

It  is  not  yery^xkar  wliiat  the  author  meant  by  '  tradesin?^/ 
4n  tbe  abov^'pesaage.  A  tradesman  usually  signifies  a  Msii}^ 
vendor  of  goods;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  seems  .to  employ^the 
word  as  a  synoDfme  for '  artificer.  But  is  not  a  carpenter  an 
artilker?    *   .       , 

'  The  anthbr' visited  the  prisod  vrere  the  sailors  and  marin«f 
of  the  Cresce^  wet^-eohfinedi  and  repi-esents  tbe.tr^ea^ment 
vl'hich  fliey  experienced  a^  If^ry  generous  and  humane. '  '  T^^ 
tfere  alloi^'ed  wai-m  ro^tn?/  decent  clean  beds^  and  the.  litjeriy 
of  walkitig  out '  occasionally  under  a  proper  escort/.  This 
conduct  is  very 'crciditable  to  the  Danes. 

From  AalborgMr.  Macdonald  was  escorted  througt^  Ho- 
"liroe,  Banders^  Veiley  Snoghoi  to  the  island  of  Fu^en>  anfl 
Ifaeoce  over  the  G^eat  Belt  to  Zealand.  During  pari)  9.f  tfac} 
way  he  was  struck  by  a  number  oFtumuIi  similar  to  thoseUhicb 
are  so  frequent  in  Donsetsliire.  The  following  is  tbe  4^ 
criptioB  of  the  Great  Belt^  during  the  severity  of  ^rost.      •  ^'  » 

<  The  distance  across  the  .narrowest  part  of  tbe  Great  Beltii^ 
$o,^oniider^bier  it  b^iug  betwixt  eighteen' and  nineteen  mi l^s^ 
tjiat  very  few  instances  qccur  in  history  of  a  passage .'be^ng  eif 
f<^ct,ed  over  the  ice  by  persons  on  foot.  The  ferrymen  th^r^o?^ 
are  supplied  with  wbat  they  call  ice4)oats/  or  good  «tout  eoai:^' 
mpn  built  boats^  well,  fastened  with  iron,  and  fuani&|2ed  wi^b  irpif 
IteelSi  of  at  least  ]ceels  strongly  armed  with  that  n^etaU"  Thesc^ 
bos^tsr  are'drsgged  by  the  men  like  any  other  sledge^.ovt^r  tbos^ 
parts  of  the  ^straits  ^bich  are  coippTetely  frozen,,  ,aQd  wbere  tbi^ 
ice  (^  of  the  lequisite  smoothness  and'  streitgth.  These  spots  j^rfs, 
however,  comparatively  few.  In  consequence  of  currents,  ed- 
dies^  or  strong  winds,  and  greater  depth  of  water  in  some  places 
ttian  in  ^otberiy  the  Miatmen  frtqu^ntiy  sink  down  into  large  boles 
ii|.^hetce,^nft:  are^:  hauled  into  the  boats  by  means  of  ropc^ 
wjj^cb  lire  :{i^'s(e|ied  round  tbev  ^ouiders^  9ut.  it?ii9nif^imes 
napp^ps'that  this  can^iot  be^ easily  done^  and  that  tW4>.or  mora 
pie<;es  of  ice  are  driven  with  such  force  against  each  otbrer,  b^. 
tlie  current  and  winds,  that  the  unfortunate  o^atm^n  are  squee^^ 
ed  to  death  or  drowned  before  they  have  time  to  regain  the 
boat.  In  other  parts  large  sheets  of  ice,  several  »rds  in  extent^ 
|ind  often  ten  br  twelve  feet  higb^  r:tised  edofeways  ^y  stroiijt 
winds,  oppose  a  dreadful  barrier  to  all  furtnef  progri^ss.  TW 
bbat  must  ndwiiie  raised  in  the  best  way  thef  can  b^'  means'  of. 
iee«poks,  handsiHkes;  and  oafi,  to  the  summit '*  tbe  icy  efct%# 
tion,  atiidt  precipttat€sl  to  the  opposite  side.  This  is'-the^m^si 
dangerous  paft  pf  the  wbole  operation».becatise{ihe  large*  msfiMsr. 
of  ice  are  often  very  insecurelv  boun^  togither,  and  h«if)i2ifi]tci^  ^ 

A  A  S  - 
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9lioe»  cfr<}nrBteri-8n<»f,  or  tfaifi  ice  hetwom  iimm.  -  To-BMure  thmd^ 
%eWoi  a»,weU:ftft>|KM»ibIe  afrainsl  llie}£ltal  irtushcry-ofS'the^ioiigb 
tsneren  ice,  the  boatmen  U9ri«ef^f$^iivhk|kiilM9rxdnKe,wilk:all' 
their  might  into  the  rough  pavement  under  their  feet,  to  asoer* 
taky^1t»  strength.-  'AH  Cheif''prh;&i^tfs  Vf^  'nmhmts%  fe* 
4tfeMy  vaav&iling.'thoiyicr^af^ale  tor  aTnorit^ifHiif^  iip 

wlkfitb<Srtreab<«rt  midway  th«rr  fa/<^  b^nfes^^^aliQ^o'U  Inerit- 
able;i  lit^e  fields  of  ice  are  then  at'  o'iico  dftDahjad^- frorA  the 
great  mass  which  borders  the  shores  of  Funen  and  Zealand^  and 
^s^  t^»si^  stgaanst  eacb  other  iWith^^'ACtirfceivablQcfiirf'.  by  'the 
oortt^^fiing.cifrrenU,  until  after  a  ^*f?:uggte  of  i^jra  j»Jr?  ^0^ks, 
thfj -find  their  way  into  the  B^Up  «^P.^f^?fiJ**«r9^Wf<'^  J^lhfB 
direction  pf  tlie  conquering  wind:  .  Ej^tmQti'on,  ^w«ji,ts,^py  ship 
involved  ^mong  these  enraged  combatanfs,  an^,  ^pcoratngly^tt^^ 
AUniber  Df  accidents  that  etery  seV^i*e.  wij^ter  produces^  is  -pro,- 
digjipus^  The  exertion  renulsite  for  dc^6'rhpTishing  the  passage 
^ftefl  proves  too  great,  and  the  boatman/  though  they  have  noli 
lUM  wkb*  any  unexpected  incident '  pcci/liafly  unfavourable; 
perish'  froii)  eoW  and  ffttigue.  The  fare  pWd  them .  is  pro|^or- 
tfonaUy  bigh,  and  varies  with- the  various  situations  in  whicb 
At^'tdt  placed.  The  oirdinary  Mmbet  lof  ibdatmeo  is  ei^t^ 
but  they.  are.  frequently  obliged  to  takeLas-  niafiy  as  tbeivboat 
can, carry.  When  I  asked  somei  of  out^boatmen;  who.  wcr^  ac- 
eustomed  to  this  hazardous  sort  of  iiavigjitioti,  ^ether  they 
thotight  it -pmcticable  for  an  army  to  cross  the  *(5f eat  ^U 
in  a  rfgorous  season,  they  tinsWfered  with  seeming  cfarnestheW 
6f  Conviction :  '**  Sir,  the  wind  must  be  'calm*  for  weeks  together; 
and;^b^  ftost  nfH>re  intense  than  any  of  us  ever  saw,  before  ont 
btttidi^ed men^  ican  pass  in.  arms;  and  as  to  6airalry  an^  arVirfei^ 
ihiy  ire  out'ttf  the  question :  nqr  iv  ffHh  Ml ;  fbr  sbo\i|d  one  ifun- 
dred  n^tth-sybdeed  in  theif  a^ttinbt  tb  dross,  ten  m6n  meeting 
them^  brf'ibe.dpposlte  shore,  CPula  kill  them  lite  so  niany  sBeepj 
ifiTatigum*is  the  journey,  even  to  the  stoutest  arid  most  efcpe* 

.'3  HSQwfidUflokMifr  then  appear  •to'  bamO'  been  the*)^tflrtefineiit9 
<^.  ,our'iii]ni8tfer9>  who,'  aAfer  pe^tratiftg  thek*  atrodhi^ 
agaiMie  Ooj^eriba'gen^  rep^ei^nt^dihb  pcijtoession  bi  tlfe  i^khd 
•f^athijid  a»' \mtenftb>^^  because  tbe  Frenth  *  ihigfat  so  ti^ddily 
iUkMt ^  8u|>eri6r  force  in"  the  winteir  over  the  lro2^u'  Wrfaca 
of,  tHb  Great-Belt!    ,/  .  .  /      .*:;•:.',    ; 

In'  fte  ev^hts  pi  tTie  present  war,  whicfr  vc^o^  ajl' tbe  pro* 
jli^^.tLc'  s^^acity';  qJT  past ;  eyperieoce,  and  defy  the.calcuIatioB' 
^feasojga^le  prpbfibilities,  it  maybe  cjifiiciilt  to-say.tvhat 
^urfi^'il^'i^  wj^e^t  and  best  to  paraue^  iit..orikr  la  chedothe 
mbitiQBi  :^i  to  .««(.  limits  to  tbe  conquests:  of.  di^  enemy* 
TWodinayihe/tftoughl  tknea^  in  which  UHwetiuIes.ofactionj 
afrtriiirh.the  vilidityis  acknowledged  m^a  cklttier^  ^idd,  are 
^4o^ger  oMi|^oiQi^  ll  may  becoiiteoded>tlmt^t>rr<^itev€i^ 
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ofifioidati  ttafBHs^ipIidioe  ov  equal  terms,  mAeu  n^  ftalteQe' 
QOiftr«prA»  lAie^aMiirniasasaneflitaRiwiMdt  ha  seetn^- 1»  bwt'>ii\$ 

na^ibvidofoaed/ikslbng  ash  Cendf  to  tbefUrdierane^  KiV'dUK 
pB9«^:vi«i»i(<r' t  fSome  s^iineatof 'this  kttid  iiju^  hi^#i0^ef4 
9iedtrdii-^ljabe)n)ind9  !©f  ;6urfinirt»ter3,  wben  thejfi  plahw^/lh^^ 
silta«ki!cmGif)etihdigen;.  and  indecdyth^y  justitied  th^  tneiismtf 
by  the  pl^ii^ihicb  :we  have  meotiooed.  .  ViTey  who^are^  ii'ncl^ 
vho  hope  to  continue,  moralbts  of  the  old  school,  instead  of 


ftfd'dfeaf.^hifch  isl  piircha*8efd*by,^trea$^hei:yjj^niel^^^^^  aiid  jnjus-j 
ticej'ari^,;tfkt  there  is  a  cert^iUj  prpTfily  of  conduct  \v.bic% 
f/at^ps  as  \Yell  as^ndividuals  ought  jl;o  preserve  iaviolate.rf  ^.^ 
Aeg^*.r(?a^0|;i3  Wxeprobateil  the  outi:^^  which  OHrjnoiniit^ 
9]|i^^  to  ,Uie.  neutrality^  of  Copennstg^o^  .howerer  pbihit^ill 
Waf»i  *?efi  to  them  at  the  time-  •!'•  jK  •  ^rlo 

i.iiSui|iiai(.th6  British  mimsters,  \t4ien  Ibej)  did  bbtain  ftircilj^ 
|)gsn^sibno£:the  capital  of  ^em^atk',  alid*^^  islahd^'of  ZdaO 
land,  rested  their  justification  on  the  plea  of  political  n^e^ 
My;:we  tmisC  say,  that  for-  a  monient,*anowing  theplea,'  ai^ 
«on»jdei4i^  the  questton  liot  as  an  affair  of 'principle,. but  otjjUt 
<}f^xpedieiice,  tfey  bughteinot  so  ^eikly.and  pr^pcip^siteV^ 
^^  abantfoned  the  c'oi|qi|<&t  j(i<jhich*  they  had '  jgiaft^J?*  JW'Pftrv 
htV4i(ged  them  to  obtain«^ossei;^iou  of  Copenhageb^  (be  $^fjfff 
jf<m(^'^4^pf4^  hav^' induced  then)  .to<.  keep  ^«  jOn^  ofthi^ 
|)r^t^ts  for  aot  doing  jthisi^.  \va^  that  .it  was  not  teiiaUe;.  tiM 
a  Freach.  army  imghtin  th^  uinter  pnss  over  the  GneatJBeb 
on  the  iqe^ ,  SKijt.we  hftve^seef  tbat^  in  this  r^speety  as  in^tnflti^ 
ft^eV»;  <9i  /the  attadk  on  Waldiei^n,  He.  &e.}  they  act^d  Wifti 
%Uk  ktfbroifttipii.  {f^lbe  iil{«l%sl  &t  W  navy  required^ '(^'  |jy 
«fclEtittpdM^fiion<yf  Copenbtt^^,  ihotder^^  $ieize  the  store^* 
aadi-^^rty  t^  the'  Danish  Mkiii^e,  Ae  interei^tb  of  otir  irt^^ 
^adl{i^%^v^  o|)€ifat^4  in  favour  of  our  retfiinipg  the  conquest* 
tkufy  %  MV.  MkidbiwM  remarks;  ttfe  Ulaiid  of  Zealand  is  fixjf. 
ki^.fd  the  Batti|;^  as  our  trader^  %V^  since  expedenced.-  !ili# 
Auittber  of  Bjritish  prizes  whicb. nave  been  oorried  into  th^ 
^iprJI^^if  Z^v4f  ^^fi^  it  w^s.^wuat^,  are.  supposed  Ip^ 
^pwt  to  j^^i^,|^r|^,aQdi<H}r  bimdred;  atild  tbi»  mtmbor' 
15  likely  Ito  increaA^  liui  %  direct  nHio,  5vith  the  cjoatinaaBce  4>f 
{be  war.  •  ^ 

* Jh ibe^oiSjp^kof :Q^^    liv}t^l1^j^^Ze9i^x|4/^^  be  cattu 
**""Mistefai  oftne'ffilliCi  of  iis  trade,  it?  power,  its  resourto. 
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.  Oivr  niiitsters  therefore  iocurred  all  the. goik,  and  Ito^d^w 
giace  of  at  most  nefaribuA  '4raii9Bctioii,  wkimit  secniiag'aiiy 
9icif  e  tbf^n  a  89iaU  t>ori:toii  of  the  political  achiaidiUiges  of  whrdK  it 
flight  bavi»  beeti  nendered  productive.  If  Buonapatte  .i»  tcr 
be  fought  ivilfa  his  ^vm  weapons,  as  our  ministers  have  at'gtied, 
4ien*  surely  they  acted  unwisely  in  abandoning  Copenfaaj^ii 
andj^alandi  »which  supply  the  Danes  with'  8iiciw»uiuneroU» 
^cilities  for  favagiiig  the  commerce  of  thesf^jreahnitr  1  ' 

y^Jn  tjraTpiUng  ihrougli  Denmark/  says  Mr,  ^£aqdoo«ld^.^5we 
are  perpetvaliy  reminded  of  the  tremendous  dei»8Ution»i<rf'^n:v 
4n|dyetwe  can  perceive  no  particular  precautions,  adopted. 'by 
l^overnment,  or  by  incoirporaied  public  bodies,  for  pr^yenting 
Aeir  recurrence.  Not  a  seatson  passes  without  fievecal^Dstanccs. 
of  these  calamities;  and  what  is  deplorable,  they  become  erery 
^fear  more  frequent.''  'Copenhagen  is  well  knowh  to  be  oi»  o^f 
fbtf^nest  harbour^  in  Europe.  Ships  of  the  fine  are  mp^ed.jn 
Hieheartpf  the  eity^  an<it  have  their  bowsprits  above  tbewrhctows' 
orthe  houses*  At  present,  indeed>  this  peculiarity 'is  w^tv 
if^.  The  fleet  is  gone,  and  the  view  is  dismal  to  -  i\Uak  Wlio 
QQC^sdiW  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  in  Denmark's,  faettco^ 
4*ys.*  .     .      •   .i^i 

•  L,et  every  traveller,''  says  Mr,  MacdonaH  on  arriyiog  at 
Copenhag^en, '  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  Observatory.    .This  £rdi\4 
pife  jvras  built  by  Frederic  V.  for  a.  disciple  ef  Tycho  Brahe.     \%. 
is  a  I^undred  and  ;thirty  feet  highland  aboqt  seventy  feet  in  dia« 
Aieter ;  oniquestionably  one  of  the'  fittest  cylinders  in  the  WorlS*- 
Y6u  can  drfve  tit>  in  a  carriage  to  within  Wcnty  or  twenty-6v^' 
jflfet  of  theiop,  \^  the  large  winding* staircase,  or  rather  road  of 
Wiiic,;  which  ruiis-fitim  the  floor  to  the  door  of  the  rooxfis  where 
the-^astronomical  apparatus  is  kept.    From  these 'rooihsyou  hav e 
a  nmst  agreeable  and  extensive  prospect*    Tbeoity-dfCopeU'^' 
bag!!&j9»  with  its  besutifu)  spires,  its  numerous  canals,  TcfMell^  and 
^)^g4ait  sjtreets,  is  spread . like  a  map  imder  your.eyes.    Tb#  Ida 
of  AmsLV,  which  is  the  kitchen -garden  of  tne  city,  and  wasipeo* 
pled.by  9  Flemish  colony  in  the  sixteenth  ceptury.  Who  stitt.ret8iii 
tjiieir  old  dress,,  and  ipahy  of  their  peculiar  custom^,  ^tret^bes. tt^ 
fhe  soujih  in  s^li  the  beauty  pf  industry,  and  the  gayety  of  vej^ 
iiire.  '  To  ^he  eastward  may  distinctly  be.  discerned  tb^  l^hbe^^ 
hashed  cottages  on  the  island  of  Saftholm/   Your  eye' follows, 
i^  Swedish  coast  for  thirty  miles,  from  Malmoe  to  I^dskronal 
or  Land^rona,  of  whieh  last  city,  though  at  the  distance  of 
twc^-four  miles,  you'cam  distmbtly  se<ei  riot  biily  *C^  ^ires  anc^^ 
highest  houses,  hwt  even  the  doors  and  wiodowrf;^  -  -  --    • 

.1.  .  u.^i 


^t  animos|^  betweetv  the  Swedes' and  papes  greater  U^iin^N 
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CDQld  have  conceived,  consideriiig  Ae  long  previous'  peaee, 
daring  ivlucb  we  miglit  stifvpote  ^tlbt  kabM  ^**ioanimerd4 
am):  «Mttal  ibcerceurae  would  Mve  dlitcdl  die  ^stigeB  of  aii<^ 
dielil  allimoa^.  Bttt  nafidiial  airirthtisfti^^^ih  <^ften  a  sort' 
of  %eh»)ital^  'property,  and  pass  froirf  f^tMrto  son  without 
any  diniiiiutibD  of  rancour  by  the  \yay.  Tte'anthbr  was  struck 
with  a  considerable  diflTerence' of  appearance-betweeii  the  inha* 
bitants  of'  the  opposite  sides  oif  the  Souh^l 

<  13i%.  Swedes  bave  in  generaV«*ileF-c<Mnpkiii(oQi».  ditek  skins* 
distf)otfiilfd,€iQp^«  a  inebuicbolf > dn^wUng  aci;eat»  are  fond  of 
3[enow  ai^d  hint  colours^  and  are  atalU  a^tUetic-looking  race  of 
men/  &c«  *  The  I>anes  delight  in  red  and  purple  colours^  have , 
blooming  complexions^  ronnd  faces  of  good  colour,  but  not  much, 
depression,  gtaooth  good  skins,  talk  in  a  barking  Buchan«  or; 
Aberdeenstiiffe  ac^ent^  and  are tadther  so tall^ nof  of  so  athletic' 
a£  appeaihnc^'  as  the  Swedes/ 

•  Mr.  Macdonald  fotad  It  difficult  td^procureaigF  specie  In  - 
Senmark;  but  in  "*<  Sweden/*  sirys  he,  *  thdi^*ianb  coin  of  ahy 
kind,  nor  any  species  of  currency  but  paper/    "There  are  bank 
notes  ad  loW ;  as  ten  pehce  stcarfiag.    In  this  oounfry  the  greiA. 
deficiency  of  coin  and  'the  \^eess  of  pa^  currency,.  are» 
hf  soiu^Vj^t^^tned'  proofed  of  wealth  and  ihificatteMof  ^^' 
8pwify^btk'DelHflafk  and  SwedeA  evince  the^ontr^     The* 
paper  currency  of  this  country,  which  was  once  at  a  premium,'^ 
IS  now  at  a  discount  on  the  continent.  This  has,  in  some  mea* 
fiure,  occissf oneS.  ine  late  enonnbS%xportaitton  of  specie,  aoJ* 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  .a  guinea  in  the  common  retail 
bdsittess  of  life^'  to  be  a  sort  of  phenomeooii  of  no  ordiuarY^ 
nunbr.  ... 

'  flo^e^  t&r  posting  !n  Sweden  are  furnished  by  die  peasants 
at  a  fixed  price,  which*  !s  related  by  the  government.  Thls^ 
a  very  oppressive  k^post  on  die  ^wedidi  pea-- 
ja^ly  in  those,  seasons  wlien  they  are  occupied , 
'  ai^^^ti^  operations.  ^  '  .  t  « 

^^^.nie  pppr  Cfeatnres  are  sometime  obliged  to  leave  their  com 
o#  th^r  plon^hVanS'trt^el  with  tBttt  horses  perhaps  ten  o^  twelve  ' 
Ettjfedi  tadflcSibefove  getting  tothesta^,  whetiee  thej  «»  tb^' 
caiSy  Atttravi4lel-,lhey»^ben  go  twelve  ot  foiirtten  ifraaf^ta 
8li%e,  flii  ifkiiriWy  at4bti  8|)^^.somelimes  thbir  hovslai  ana ' 
kilji^anflftk^  'obuin  w  ^vedrcn.  nor  payaaent^  !i  and  after.*aU; . 
tilif  ^^yt^ai^  jnetwti  iMme.a.  distante<oF{pMiaps  twenty  oc^ 
ti«nt|r-twomifcs«.Tbesj|^rt»orMiTf^^^  » 

tmcl  fiMrfour,or  j)v^^lUngs  iU^t^  «)tjaM%M^n4Mj^foim|^. 

lated  by  cx|irc5S  stSutc**     '  *  • 
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Tlie  author  says  that—  , . 

W,  wr»ppt4tfi|fi>  jj^j  fc«i»4<i»e^.like  cyjindek^^l  wtfitef  ;,I>a«J^^ts, 
which  are^poi^r^v^  111^)^4^ keep  tbek  hodi^  sti^jg^jt^ij^tl^l. 
iaterieriog'  uiiu;|i)  ly^rfii^t  theingjrowth.  They  are  ^us|ieir4e4  fi^oio, 
pegs  in  ibe.»'-flJ^.or,  Uid  in  aoy  ccinvenient  paH  pf  th^  rfjotp* 
without  roiick  ri1c.ety,\Vh^?^  viey\^xi8t  in  gi-eat  silence  and  gpo^. 
huriioiir.     I  have  not  heard  the  crici  o^  a  child  siac€  I^  came  to, 

■  Sweden/  ^.^'^Mr.^.      ..  *  ^    •     •..,,-'•■•   t->  ^-:^-^^  ^ 

Mr.  M.  iiiftwms  lifi^iJathif 'iHeife iS'  a  g€i?eral  wmt^f -edu* 
cation  anfion5'<h^Syf:ede§r'''^airC€ty 'tiny  .$f  ^fce  peasattts/ 
says  he,-^>vh6':feftHfe^  ilr-hbrfefes,  aiid-  indry  few'-df  the  latid-'' 
lords  of  sfa^-houses  ,'dhn  \vrite  or  even  read.*  ^  But  that  ihcft 
abd  violence  are'^v^rjjr'undbm^^         we  learn  frorii  thiS  circuim*, 
8t^'ncQ,,t^at^'^ii:j  moflJ.^ga^bg^^^f.jb^^.Q^^  ilQ,us(p^  rh^yi 

na  locks  to  their  d^'ors/wHich  stafi^qpg?i  4?j;  ?p4^A^ 
the  weather  will  permit.     Sobriety,  however,  does  not  S^eiii 
f^;»^4li|^i/?bft«ij<f^}Cjip^;ahi^j(iarj^^ 
^r  iVfc.  TffW¥kf«tl^-h?  sw:  i^Fetipi^^nJp^ekafeji;^  jtii  ardei<i 
spiqfp  ii>:%^jPj?jlpi  iih-^cfwmhi  ^!^^fl§iliri  ^nitji^AMfttrian  fliOr[ 
m^m  fi^^lfr.lMQtteijafl?  aq[k9igi^t^Qfi^^r^  V^gejl  ^a§s  off 
fi53fiul4lift%,ij3V\^efl»fJ^^ialfef '•<»¥•  4fi?v^  -^f  :M5  l¥?p(IP!?«>}At. 

t\W^:f.i  jt<f  c  i/J  o:)ifo  rB7/'  drjiiU/  ^/i  •;:.'(•')  hiMl  lo  \ou\,v'iyi  ■.•.  |£q 
-J  ..J  r*'\u  :  gi  ,c:ad  pjitX   .taciXiiJcfOD  ^'L'  no  tni.'o^&jbi,  iis  v.  >>i:  ai 

i«e  Ureat.  Jiy  Uiitntm  Cyurtius  siufus.   I  ranstateaj^fitj^^ 

tne  tmie  fn  wqicfi  Qmntus  Curtius  wrote,  seeips  not^to  thave 
been  hitiierto  (lefiniliirely  settled.  The  reasons  v^'icS  nafve  been 

ai*i^»t  to  Jl^ j|p/Hi9p^;i,h^  tiji9  ej^j^M^l^  g|,4^ 
flg^iri^d  4Hith^xr«ig)i  ,9*  ft¥«W^S^«:i .  f  ?al^e,MB^nfe|$f8nriatafE 
ii»pmi«&4;^«i«ftP)d^t  ^tbvtW>c6>9J«!cAire^j{0f  ,4imVii(wk|it  rfm!> 

th^&ii(£a^tatal  ni90il(iDf  'ntQmaliemde«£»icifeir«thf9iAl^i;j^ 
|^m4t^'0pfiitrl(i#qfjitb^fi8*«^^  tfa«Jinisl«|aiPini4d^.  m'^* 

c^i^iiifPrnt^i  H^imtf^AtiLif  '^xpt^inedi'-'The^  ^m|i^*1bi^  - 
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the  *  quot  ilk  turn  exthfiixifj^qcis^.  tl^e  '^|}ft(  jfX^i^i^,^c«fefKr 
the  '  quantam  tempestate'm  subita  serenitate  disaissitl'  leave 
tttftpiTe  ioovd^i&^^4\^  %ig^fKilty c  bf  GCmjectufr^,  X)r foi'^te^/^^r* 
faf^  of  critic^  d6]ritr0vefsiaflira'l  1  Tte  titrbulcnt  pcrifirf,  hbw-'^ 


.Vijspasum  trogiq  i^^ty^jf  Ne^o* 

emperors^  Galba^  Olho^  and  Vitellius  jv^d  .<»ucci^fivti[y  ob-> 
tained  th^  purple.      Thi^  was,  truly  a  tuibuUnt,  rfark,  uiid 
calamll^bif  «fti W/the tfiiililj  6i  th'e^cfmpire  ;  atirl,  when  it  \ras 
sQcoteHed  tbjnt^  odQi|)arativ6ly  hBp|igr'  set enityiofrtl^  laimiy^'^ 
Ve^aisriirfi;^^  )Rdihan  cttiaeir,  who1»ad  a  ibn^is  £99 Jetld^i 
ea^e;^ghtW^ll'ekcftatm  ^  Q^iita^  tempesmemi^t^  mi9^ 


"*  'nri    (        .1   • 'f^        'Tf  1  •••T     <3V  ,        "'/y    J-i;*     T.'Tfj    ^  *^j^'     li~  i*^ -^ '    "    ^5''> -r^    f"**/ , 

%fftP5>  hiscr€}^ii|ity  orjiis  iJeg^igeece,  ti:^*\vfi«it  qf  tp^  qi:^ 
diil9rimmgi.tlQi\|'in9iOifte  1<2^^  well  dj$p>i^  t^t  Jusit^e^apfv*<3|?^    i 

more  florid  than  is  consistent  w^th  the  sobriety  of  historical 
ninratrKf^p  bi^.  ths;  diotidB  is^  Uiat  of.^£i»tQiHjbkfitaiibeibcl%8« 

b^i,lbsty.ihaDe»lifieBK8iapplted  iby  j^.M^t^bSi^^  ^h^j/Shui^ 
Bioanslnfln*yiuiotf--nhH  .tr.'v  li^i  iki^>iM(A  A\  ':<trv  0:!.' •■  //.' -. 
vf^liaecfaafactdi^  bffitb'fe  -pcieafint^iiattslatiQnvXif  vtfa^  s^^  Wiliv 
b^-^tfltiappi^i^iatea  bx^apeciBieastof  the  ^erfonrntooei  '^JrhWe*- 
M»bUian  pnvceed.to  ^jMade>  pompiBarihg^lhem::otellil«n 
\i^-jieu9i*i^iiial.' --'•'.  '\:'y.      .  /.   •!  k:;.:.  »r»;<i  <•  ^■^'.  .ij^f/z/^d^sv;? 

"^  «^ffi%fetii^r.  Flvjipi  J^         pqlicy'aaa  confhiued^'fearltiaJisIS^ 
aMH^rtN^  Bk|bdri^  Pin6i^e!^f  tHi^)  Vh6<s^«^ 

JlUlW^vi'Ltb;  i:  feiN-il.Jy''  \^-.,'..  \.>,r.  •    ,   ■;  \,  .;■,    •  •  •       •     '  '  trr't 

bflpm  recttf  •  uByJfifJ  tmintewwted  sirt^      of  Jus  arms  ajSa^  the , 
i/ri   
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,'  Tbe.foflowiiw  w  the't>ortiiUVHi(3i'  tntn^^miM  Hft^ 
i>f  tGh^young  Alexander.  lib,  l.c^i'f  li^    '■  ■  ■  ■  '      ';* 

.       -  .  v.;  ./  •       .'*  ..i.   ■  \    "■'. i.'  >>.  '  '   jii'T 

1 .'.  IhiiJ^  aiit^iq  cum  adoteyisflet,  ju^ta  meit^jbrronim  praporti^iM^; 
Cppspictu^,  artubuft  ToVustii,  probeque  compactifs :  vi  tamen/ 
'  qtuijajlL .  ^P^i^  va^idiq^.;  jCjuippe  corporis  ^ms  habitus  intra  pror 
cejij^tsm  ii^tiU.  ^utem  babuk  candidanu  nhiquod  in  maWs^^ 
it^mque  pcjctore,'  crato  riitiore  suffilndebatur ;  capilluih  flavum^^ 
Igniter' Jn^^Ai;  tiasutn  acqulUnum  :  oculo^  varios^  tiam  le^vus,' 
g1iini<iasiufe)ie  ttflditur,  aljtieto  nig^rrimo*'  Inerdtaut^rp  ipsis  i^c-. 
ctlltla^  ^nydatii  vts>  wt'sipef  v^ei^lriti^'iitcitie  borhire  Vjuddam  ifkbit-  ^ 
CD^iiim'tton adspieereliir/       '•  ^       -    '^*    )  :  .i^ 

.-  •  •    .      ,    •    ..J..:'         *     :      I'J'J    i.'f    ^:.(\         .    •<    ••.  •    '  .'      ^ti.i,:; 

'  ThU  paaa^ge  i$  thus  rendei;ed  by  the  preseptjtr^bajator^    ;  > 

'"Syimnetrjtidouldad  bis  infi^it  form,  and  aa:he  approdcfaedjauui^^ 
bE»t4cpi1tiimed  (o» regulate' bi& growth ; .  the. ef ide>it  krpti^h  and' 
foiuieai^V«fyhtS\joiiits  impressed  tb^  spjectatf>r  wi|b:  9^^  Viea  ^ 
gj^^vigpur;  if^d  being  but  of  iniddl^jS|Uture»  beirasin 
y^aiity  stronger  than  he  appeared^    iiis  skin  was  fair,  except  ou . 

reo.  His  naif  w^s  yieirow  and  waved  in  naturaixuds;  thefornil^v 
of  his  toosfc  '<lr*aS  iqiiiliii'^;  b(it'his%es  ate  "reprcseWd  to  h^ye' 
been  dissiitiila^  \ti  coloori  bis  right,  eye'  sparkling  ixHth  jet,  wBlW; 
Irs  I^'  fi^t  rcffecttd  ray$^  6f  blue^;  notrfrithstanding  ihis  hlmh^;' 
dieir  etpf^MioH  fieaetratedthe  beholder  with  respect  And  We,';** 
'..    '     i^ii't  .'1  .J}.\i'.  '  '.    '     •'.,'■.  ci   J.  il:  '•!  .   i    '■  »ni 

'  If  tbav'ttonnktoiti'bl^ve  iti  ithei  nhmti)  pahage<  expndssedi 
Aeisftrise  bf  Fciciisbinaius>  1^  hasndoBei  k  lalUer  tbty  fieriphnfli^ ' 
tioAf  inkling )p9irlkii)airs>  alidjunl»|fi|ther8  inlajnabi^rtAanfl^i 
compatible  with  the  English  idiom,  FrienshemiuS'ifafcflrfnqtt 
99iythkt<ijfmhietryim(mmdh  ib^nbu!bmkfiy 

that  i^  ias  be  j^rew  wp  his  persoa.im  dislnigtiiifaed  by  -^mnaSkT  i 
ofiConM  anul  vigour  of  liinb<{^but^  aslie  was  not  above  tjief  koMdis' 
Mze>he  was  more  robust  than  heappeared/  Weshou}|lliardly  i^/ 


<i|T.|^^  upon; ,b^nOP|urt(9i;^?nrQft-  oF/iisn^UeiUWU^rdpes  q^^^lilfb 
that  his  hair  ^  waved  in  natural  curh'  but  tbaf  it  !iTa3/  «Iigbtijfs 
c|ir]p(|/  ;WMa^§.traJ3slf|M^£a>'«  .cif^flj^  singular  dlffcFciice 
ib  the  eyes  of  the  Macedbtnan  nerb|  is  carried  rattier  neare^ . 
fo  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous  than  is  warranted  by  tli^  ori* 
gttai:*'  TrfmishfeKito^teW^^^  i^e  is'  rtpb^ted 

bu?  th^lt  %re  .^aj^spip^^m^pm  y<\kiizh  strongly 

ci^it5<J  j^i4^.j!fg  supjerjpr^ty  anoQlt^we  iu  the  beholder,',  J 

]?V>r  '  suavem  ex  ore  membnsqi^_^  exj(ia)^t  odoreni  f *  tt]e  tr^£^  t 
j^torusesa  phrase,  which  we  should  ralh<ir  have  expected 
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Tta^ation  tf  4kuSlkM  CnrHi^.  tSi 


record  ojt  tKe  circunvitance'that.  no  fqpt^r  iK^as  ^hateff 
^re^th  or  the  pores  of  Aleii^wder!;  1i^t/lbe)  hy^^at|^rj'.!|Mif 
wiiigled  Ills  v^csixm  with  a  coQceit  ^liiql^gte^ily^^inpreve^^^ 
the  OriginaL;       ♦  ,-.  .*      ;  -  .;    '      .  ;  :■,  ,  '.o-r  5di 

Friew^eiluos;  t^yn,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii^  i'  Ijptiir ;  petMai  ftOWtr 
maximisrebOsiiiteDtus  Akxaader  non.omiaia.nwgialnait  iwnair 
rari ;  crebroque  per.  Uteres  compelfaivit  h<Nii)neU$r:iiea  niMK 
plinarum  modo  arcana  sed  et  aiorum  rieiili$dit '|lettiti^''  '^hf 

passage  is  thus  diffusely  rendered  brtbe  pr^etit:tr8lttflatd*?i-*^ 

...      if '   ?  r,    •:'.;.'  it.'-  ".  ' 

''Nor  did  Alexander  dismiss  his  respect' for  Ills  iristruct<yr  or 
soon  QS  he  began  to  drive  his  whirling  car  m  the  arena  ofaminHoK: 
^hen  the  season  of  tuition  had  passed,  and  the,  prince  was  immersed 
in  the  concerns  of  government,  he  maintained  an  epistolarjrcor- 
respondenoe  with  Aristotle ;  sonoitirfg;«3C{5t^nMi0iis  resped^iiK^ 
tfrconani  the  scieiices^  andseekingf  Mttedie»^F«0rreeUBg  lite 
mannors/    .  .1  .■)•••.:  ,-    •'  r  ;»•;:  1.^.  /Ch: 

......  .   /   .  .       ;    ■  ':      ^   .v:.'  '^  .   .r-::<]i'[r 

,  Might  not  tibe  Latm  of  FriensbemiMs  be  more  'briery  ml 
.  simply  expressed  ?<  ^.iWben  the  atteiitioi^  of  Alexander  biEMsaiiiti 
engrossed  by  pbliticaL  affairs>  his  deferen.ce  for  his  preceptor 
4id  nt>t  cjbse ;  he  mamtained  a  frequent  intercourse' With 'hini* 
by  letters^  a«d  requested  the  communicatioi^;  hot  only  of  hm 
8cienti,^c  researches^ ,  but  of  bis  moral  ^dmoniti^'^  We  dtf 
tiipi  app/ove  t^^  ih^roiiuction  l^f  the '  whirling  ^iir/  &c. 

.  \V,e.sB*a)lrpoit  Qiake  any  Jfttrtb^  extr^cb.^ljom'^tbe  yuppie* 
mentary  boqjks  of  Frienshenuusy  but  pro^e^d  ,to.the.  stiU  ^e^ 
n^iniiig  book^.pf  Quiiiti|S.Curtiua,biinseif«i  Tbftthird,b^ 
<>f  thei  bi^tory,  or;  the  first  of  tbe^-iMM^f^  prigiwib  op«c»mdi^ 
|he  foIlowiDg  sfMtrimeaiof  liiiipidiIiatinity>itBdit^KrdiiU^^ 
us  pljsasure^  upon  exaaiittatkm|  tb  fksi  the  pPHeoiUitaifa^ 
#pnM^kicidattdbeabtinil:  »   ^  .m-M^  'j:.)  t.  (;iJB3d 

1  '  Int«r  htec  Altxander>  «Gteond«ilB«iiMfei  '^M^nlittO 'mllift* 
tern  Cleandro  cum  pecunia  misso/  L^clss  AiinffrtiyltsMiae  tWiiia 
cc^npositls,  ad  ucbem.  CsE^enat  exeiccitum  admovit.  Medi^ilU 
t^nfipA^tate  moenisl  iht^rfiueb^i'mi^as  'AmnU,  iibxiX^'imdiihm 
carmMibiis  iridy W.  Fbns  '^'et  WM(iin'(^indii^s'<|to)kiii^^ 
M^rre^s;  in  subjecbm^  pet^Mf  ifit^^b'stil^  aqUiMiB^.icliAt'i 
inde  difiusus,  circurojectos  cigat  canipos,  liquklus^liiiU^'AtillllOiaf 
undas  .t]rmhens.  Itaqve-  color  eiiu.  pjacido  man  jin^Uis,  .hf^m 
pdlitarnni.m&dacid  fecit :  qUipj^tradUum'esi;^  ny^ 
amDis.r^tentalB^  i^  iHh  rupe  considfrrCf .  ^Ceter\im  quam%ii'  intfa| 
inuros'  fixiit,  Aoiifi^n  ^siium  i^etmeY,.  At  dum  ektra  muhiipenta  te 
f fciif it;  im^oie  vi  M  m^*agem<em  anda%  Xiycum  a^peUant*^,     ^ 
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1 5tiiq|\  of  nipnijjf  to  eijlist^  ^upjlojirjr  force  in  the  PeIO{^Qo^esua« 
^I^pp^  (freated  a^iHijuVtirati  Lycia  and  f*anifihy]i'a.'h«  con* 

AlcteS  m^ariiiy  to  Ceicenae,  a  W^'lfed  city  which  ^»  .intersected 
fcy  iht  :\tii^.svasr  *  Thl8*rivfe>  Is^ctlebrat^d  by  fhe  ficlitiods  origiti 
trscribc^d^o-fr  VyV*f^e'*OVeefc  phUit'  'Its  spring,  poureS  TrAmTbfe 
extttete  siitcniiL'of  ii:<rtionTfta!b«  fells,  a  roaring^  xiaUract,  intd 
the  rocky  channel  below  ;  afterwards,  djfusing,  the.flood  irr ig^t^ 
tlMp|rt1KirWf«t|;7fMrfijcllyidle4r;  its  waters  dimpled  With  gentle 
MBwaAnoiiup^Beafldtrdefivisdifiroin  one:  seuroei '  H«nce  its  CQ/m 
nbiMn  mc ipManfbulfi^StiiQiBeli  when  calm  ;  apd  hence  .the  fable 
« Jifc  pt»M0^%^it)arWf^S(,Mter.  in  the  Tooe^se^  of  the ;  rock.  eiia| 
BM«je^  .f^t^^jf Jj^^h^tVj,^^  |tl>f  river.,  While  it  flows  betwee^ 
the  ramparts,  it  reiams  the  name  of  the  Marsyas  ;  but  on  leaving 
^e^vf^jf^wp^i^  <^A^«)<»^  QOpioup^fld  rapid  ^Uream,  it  ia  called 
tl^eLjcHs*.. ..,-.,,   u   ,  ;,., -^    ;..,.   -  .    .    ..  ...... 

I-yJ^vtbiatlWs$^i  t\}p,Sm^or  IjaftVifitroduqed  ^Qme  prmir 
fmm*i^'gx4m:l(IVfisi/;J,(Unipl€(i  with  gentle  rnHdulatiof/ts/^ 
&4.^hbhiM&iJS0i>itivl]Net]|^ti»iU'iginal^  and  mi^kt^'.^ithdut 
any  jdisadvantage,  have  been  spared  in  the  English,  wrsien; 
The  participle '  diffusing,^  should  not  have  been  used  without 
ilPi^e&ifta^ivtei  M^^iife^^t^-^nd  il  is  tiot'vi^y-iibiiarto^-talk'qr  . 
Afe'coffei^Afeie^n-^  dril^k^  •13h<^rJi^^  •      :'-^'\ 

*  After  se;idigg  ,Cle^i:^diplvi^  ^  ^'^F  "^(1^*^^"^^  \^  CJ>^^cif1!oqp^^^ 


has^iU  oft^jii'Sttpctopbf  h  nM[gllbodWng  iijonntain,  fVpfe  Vftich 
ft  f s  foiled  ivttji  an  ioipdttitius  trtiih  iuty  a  rocky  basiii-heii|^1Mtii 
Henee  4ts  trinslueetit'Waiei'F,^  witich  are  not  increasedby'Hrty 
«» t  tano^  ip  *  i  115  *i  tit  ft*  J  M^  tt  ifiVt  y^d  over  th  c  a  dj  ac  en  t  fiehlB.  f  *  Tht 
^xik^blm6M:iiimbiq%iiivMi^^  unm^edi  8ej| 

CMirikjAf  i|ioclar{t(»:fti|[natbfittAr\^  'h^^t\m 

beauty  of  the  stream,  made  this  r^Hi;ih9m<^y<m^tA  mn^ 
During  its  course  through  the  town  it  retains  its  original  name  : 
]btfidrfbnila]ii)%lp<«a^  cHl^mikiim^itofi^t^fA.  a-  gre^^r.oMi^  of 


tH^ate/inmnbqUAiSy  ubique  -iVi^ush:8ui$j§M9Uifriillr:inave  ewdit. 
M^Jti^  in  ea  rtgio^  .moQfii^crnta  jifu)gftta,^a^ra>ifiir^u§iy^t)UsUs  e^e^ 
dfrat  Mopstrabsintur  ^rlw««  i5*4e8>'ty*ni|s-i,|f|%?^^^  Ty*i 
pjK9iiw  qtjoiiuespequfi,  ^  Q|rjc?|Hlia  n^ww,  ub><,fr^i»|n  gigaiU^ 

^ '  TJic  CydfTMs,/  iayjy  the.'  author iii>fi-thig,ofwtf;8|>nf)^iiO«,^  f.vh 
nc^  89  remapkabtefo^th^  brea^h£tQ{^;jt>)(c;hjM^e^ii^f<^;:tbe^ 
nesfl  of  its  wa^r^.for  descending;  /gentty  rifrffniff^i^'sotu'oe^  it  i^ 
received  ipto  %  pucj  soil,  ^or  do>aoy.jticsrre^t?,.^istuif|?k  jit,  by  ri«h*j 
ing  do>¥n  .y^to  rtfif  £Q^aWe,9orrei\^  jujWbH«iAt.floj^ft^  ibu^.n^ 
all  the  way  to-tfee  s^a,  tfec,pensib]jci:o(9fc«ii^of  rfs®}^  :^ 
bank,  give  it  a  temperature  delightfully  refreshing— tbi^sfi^^^ 
this^e^uf^  of  it^^^estti^Qirclearn^fiSi^cle^oii^t^^t  co)dii^«%  :  ThfOfsgh 
time  b*d.dMsolved  n>anj'  anciem .iBfQfHiigncmtt*^  o^,C\]}(;i^{^y4^^ 
n^hhpum^ :  a^^vjfjl  qi  ivhifih :  thk  splji^ndidt if^Wi^e  i^uy^fj^s  u^ 
thtiipoettfi  yet  tfae^contei^|]flati$t  migbit  stiUt  helfol^it]^  ru^if  of; 
the  cities  Lyirnissusjk^d/rhebe|>  oir ! descend Jft!t<^  i^ecf^y^  o£ 
Typbon* .  The  Coryoiaagnovp  is  i»tj3|esting  .iq  tl^e  yf^atiirajUt^ 
lo^'ause  i^G!t,iU  p reduces  .^(Fpor-  ofrSMpecioc^y^y;;  yrb4^  ^.9^^. 
^iJj^Mii^T  local  tJuriosil^»,baVe  Oj%  ja  tiB^ditioB^l  W^Wf^V^  <» 

.^'•j<V^^:cqp<jbtsfeN^Katt^^  translation  liasrival(td  tW  d^eg^ 
Q^'tll^  priginaj.  Tne  first  seiiuitjce '  ThejCydauSj^^c.ItQ  'rC9!3- 
fji^^/ IS  long^  in&jc^te>  and.  i:out'u^ed ;  and  though  triqii^q^i^ 
may  be  expressed, yet  part  of  that  pljraseology  h  liartUy  Erigtish^ 
or^  at  leasts  it  has  the  suf^ia^ss  of  a  foreign  icltani.  Quintui 
€kkrtiuiiiiBys:iiothing^Q£  the' C^rydangrov^  htm^. inter esfwg 
iO}:theifiatwatitt;\ni)f  dd£si(faeiireqtiDm:tfatt  siiperioKdj^Uiy^ 
«Eii^  saffi^ul9  twh^ki  isiODfiBitdikniifii  iiM»rtibnJ  //  Hk^^smm 

aoMdied;)'.  Wedd  not  ianhw  ilniu.tdii^.l^dwiii^  wj^risfoiiieill 
bteer>.ihaii(  flmt/irlrich:  we»  hbve  .addnced^.^occept  1^^ 
ptioiiahLycdiaidmy kss  o£  dte'biicldraut.b^ilianBiatiOQ'i^iruiu  .  ,1 

'The  Cydnus  is  not  s6  remarkable  fbr^llie  b'readtli  a^  fetf  fh^ 
t3N|nsp{<re\sf^  pfttac wreath  nvbichf  i^idcis  ikomtkl^fi^^WA-f^.^ 

Suvelly  Jtied^ « i  The.  placidity  o£riheifit9^am,  is .  mt  '4i&y^tb^  im 
a  inruption  '6fiaQ|jc:AonfalitsffrQBj4he»'AiiUsVi  fti^WAt^rv^  ^m 
4Ee.UDaillkd  bjif  ft  statk,  apdinttv  ini^iUmMma^si^T^ik^ 
\»$UBi*ftim  ibeir  native  ^ii%Si^<  iSLilc>r^pda^  pi^iagiyrp9l4  bj^ 
t^ je ;  tbzdt  f  otAhe  tf ees  wiiah  grow  iipcwits  baa^$e  ( Ida^m^n 
]ivfmentii..'mtb  which  th^eoun^  |vralr  adefSQed-oai^d  wbv^lAd 
Aoetscmd%»  iia jl  disapi^atedi  BtLt  tkertiiinfl^:  Estrnisiua  if ii4  ^ 
T4udboS'SV6rei>ati.n  sboit»n«;^/ve11  at  tibe<  cave^oCTtyvtHgnjmyi.l^bfl 
<iQqrchffiigilDvti^iwhei!erth9'ati&joiri)^  prodiuicid/fd^i  «  tiiAv  0nt>i 

j^^AliQ3^9Pqer  j^aqhep  the^-  te"*^. :% •  A^ ' vyanwSs.?f^^^^  J 

inakh/cofeytfid  vvijtb^i*^!^^  

into  the  stream.     This  imprudent  act*had  nearfy  cost  hltn^Kil 
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-'•Medtam  Cydnii««ttini0,'de'qao  patifo^nte  dk^fl^  «sl,  int«iy; 
iloit;  &  tunc  asttts  ttzt,  ciiji^  calor  nonatfitm  magig  ctimm' 
CHkis^  oram  viipore  solis.aceemlU  i   Be  diei  ferWdiisimum  tempos- 
ediperat.     PUlve^.  aC'tiv^re  simul  (ferfusum  R^gem  iWtiki^*'. 
liquor  fluminisy  ut  calidum  adh^ic  corpus  abloeret.  -^  lizcfik'teMjIf* 
deposUa/ 4[i  Vcohsptf ctu  agiiiiiiis  (decointh  quoque  futurunv  ratiit 
Mostek^issdf'sili^'fevi  ac  parabill  ^oltu  Corporis  tk  esdis  con«' 
t«ntum)  liescen^itlhilutoieriifVixque  ihgressi  8ubit6^  hdrrdf e  artoa  * 
rigere  cflepertinit  jj^Ilor  dekid^  'SoflTusus  est,  ^ttftikn  prbpemo- 
doth  corpug  vitatlft^^^l^f  i^tiqulitl;     Exspiranii  dnfikn^  itiinistri 
ihahti  exdpliikfatl*]^  saiiM>cotnpo^ea)  sientls  in  tabettiacuUini 
d«»rtfer.^—  •••  '-•'••'•  ''  'J-'  ''•;■      .  •    ■-'  '  ' 

'  '•l^e'riYcr  CydnuSi  'ab^i  described/ ilowsUlhrougli/thfS'crfty. 
A  wan  tbenntiiitner ;-  ifi  n^tdr'scttson;  the  steakiiiig  rage  W  the 
Mm  IS  iio  wfiere'iBd^e  felt  than  iti  tbe  sultry  cliittattf  df  Olticia  r 
and  ir  w^  the  botleH  tiihe  of  this  day.  Tb«  clearness  of  the 
streatti  invited  the  king  ^  lave  the  sweat  anddast  from  his  oveit: 
heated  frafne*  '  Having;  fh^reforef^  tnken  off  his  dress,' he,  in  the 
aight'  of  the  artity,»<«onceSvhi'g  it  woirid  be  a  woti^hy  trait  to 
thewihat^he  was  iatis^ed  yirith  those  personal  accothmodalidnV 

'"  i^d 

ibody.  Like  one 
ei^ititi^,  he  was  faken^ont  b^  Ms  atttodants,  wSb  carried  him  Tii' 
a'statecT  inscnsibility'tohrsltdiit/  ■     >^ 

We  cannot  imicfa  ^onuDeiid  the  above  traralatioo  ^  iti 
alifagMM^/  'Tke^ltemJiigprBgeof  thesua/  &c*  ia^aspedies^ 
#^  t¥ersm»-  which,  we^i  skaoldj  )n]^t  i  i»  a '  proHsasor .  ol>  ib» 
euimafy:  itt^iif  A  svdden^AonRm,  iii&ied  ii»,  Itmhs,f>'ii  9^ 
Aeii  Latiil  dian/EngliA'idilwitf.  Th^  f  witA>  Aofrore^  of  ijtte 
0#]giiialrdet^'tO/&e«oiinikive  shivering ipr6duted  by  ifaQSiid*^ 
den  immernail:of  AlxKly^iwhenddbiiitaited  by^  excessive  lieati£ 
ip  au9b  a  frigid  mediuin*,   Cuitius  says,  , 

< Theirfvep^CyiltottV,^  whiiA^ithi^ve<)iist '  menttoaedi^  flows  tbfjeugli 
^^€ttiM^^  Ihecity.'  The  8«lninef':1ieati«wete  then  prcviilear^ 
vfh\^  nre^'fti^wUere  iti<iredateii»djp4e^.tfcaw  inCiheia;  aiidi^ 
Ms'tlhe  {tf{>6t><iultry  th|[ie*of  Ihei  dBiy^  Covesed  irithiiiifitiasid 
^IrteWp^yvhi^  ^as^^mpied:  bytbe  beautf  of  i&t  stream  -ti^ 
plu#ge,' Mated  as* he  ivas^  Into  tfae'wacter.  He  bad  previoi|sl|^. 
^iFDWh  4ff  liir  clbtbes  in  Che  presence  of  the  army,  to' wiiom'%e 
iftlouglit' it 'right'  to  show  himself  contented  with  tbii  cheap  ai^ 
^admite<:grMific»tion.  But  he.  was  hardly  merged ^in  the  cur« 
Itnli  when  a  coM\sbtvering  aeized^his  lia^.'  He  tamed  paJar 
Mf  4ia^.  fipd^the  spirit  of  animation. seemed  almost  to  have 
&nMeh  m  firame.  His  servants  took'  tinpnip  in  their  arm  IHc^ 
MWM  c^^'SLui  conveyed  Bttri  senseless  to  his  tetiit/        ^     •  "\ 

^Sh»  fottoiriogr  ar^  a^few  instn^.^  aiBiQBg  th^  jpany.  vhn:]^ 
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imsfikt  b(li(Mbcwl,  <llf  &f''tfM4ftigind,  of  hx  and  f«d4e,o^ 
«#iiM«^'««kwardybnd'i«Hg»tt  vertiioh. 


9Ad  ejtho^d,  rpnewi^g  himself;  th|B  lang^^T^^^  Havimg 
HiU^^H^iniigmied^mht,  he  comin^n&e&mi^'^^  16'  returni'  to  the 
attack/    Vol.  L  p,  148.  *  Dafifii  ^fcugfitlS  i'fcaV,  'Alcxkrtd^r  btt 


tnko 


AhdeWquo  y5(eba^tu5 :  :«tf^^ue•!<^efec^^^3>a4^^  ^ui'  mm^, 
mores.    Quippe  atbisso'rege  nee  voieb^dki  salvi  e*«c, uecpoteraniJ^ 

'•5¥«^fltiijjm^ra,ibdi€bat|  fug\pntium  ttrga  f  ano  ttois,raMltFedb 
''Alexander,  who  had  .tired.  se.v«jral  ^bargers^  fresb  i&a^aled. 
pierced  the  faces  of  those  that  opposed  him,  and  the  backs  of 
theHyni^/fv     i./^.-f/  ,   ••   'i  -•"].'.  ':,•       :.   .'i^'^         'r ' 

his  sword' into  the  Bosoms  of  those  whp  resisted,.:S(n4hito.liJe 
backs  of  thos^  who  fle^.    ^'he  transUtor  savs,  voL  l.p,  «!, 

'^tii    •     'l.in-^'-tl.   >*•    •    1;.    ::    '.t    •/••         •     -*./..>;  •v**^..^     r 

-.A    .Kl:!:- :•.;  '-''   -^^  '   M''  i>'iv.-.'      •   '..:.-.  •     /.-.,•.!> 

5  the  spiKkingr  o€  the  rein?^  with  which  the  rfiarioleer  Jaabed 
the  horses,  of  JDa^his' car^  ^t  i^enrak,  jstruck .  tb^  ear,  xf^tQ^  mm 
^K^^^^f  kxP^^^m '^  /.:^a\}<*inff  to-  the  assaoH,  .tb^y  dml 

IQttsisjkifioil  ofiiEnglfadi^Latin;.  f^wd  .Ciuidqu^m    fligai{ 
nisi  quod  terga  nondum  verterant  deerat/  are  the  w>idsof 

4lb«lriginal.'^'  -'••'> '         \ •     ';  '  "  ''  ''  ''  ^-'l  ■"  -''    -^  * 

""*  14v6f%}towiiig  spfrited  passage  iti  the  originaa^wQtlf^foUtd 
tbl*dttWia'in]fe%^  '      ' 


,.     ,       ,      ,,  ft'<?oiii0S  m^Ai:h^  i>f 

.1  fiigiiMrpmiefti(&»f«diffti4t  sio^^e^iirttiaits'idenxi^s,  iiite&i'ii 
iMuIel  ioipHca^ariliur.  V  Beiude  ttHM¥iootdia'  in  nietum  rers^ 
qai  sequi  n««]^opckeraat;^. lifter  mtimosgeAM^ 
Ii >WithoutJ«a4ers/iibiktiby'.wereintef«0ihgled m^^iMrj \  the 
ttra»e4wtth'tihe/xihaniied>  t^  tmtouched  «nll^6{fikiiVe  wilfa  tht 
mauned^riil  cxhausfldd.'  J^'^rleit^h  sjrkHpiltllQr  y^lHed  to  f^iw 

-o'.\i>:/i  .f»3if«iviq".)  ^A'.>,;  .^u/w'»u  i7'i%r*r'v'K :  v^-.  jrt:\c\'^*.  >:,e  to  carry 
t  sWiru«?rjMeSi;.infl^  tha^.tbey  :^  9;^«mva&<iMfii^  who  had 
pWti  gr^am/  but  ^M  My,  W^e  aillip4mBd  w*intemperate 

'f  nourishment 
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tbe  picture  ;  and  shows.  t^9t/tM^  4^il:^:Pfb«^lf*prfMy«tknEi^ 
which  made  tke  stronger  part  of  the^  troops  abandon  their 


What  y-nter^.  rp^gitiT^g  a  battle  ,l^^Q^(^j^^£»pg^lsb^l)VQ^^ 
^pp^tl|iB  following  phR3CQbg;>\?j,  1  ^   1 4,^   ..   .  j    /       /  ^^.^ 

U^tiis^it^mt^kssW^^^^^  anSi  soldiers  • . 

tke^]imisi^(ffm^yi^Ahm^    iitJikixghUt  ctf'hi'a^vMualsl 

.-Ai9^'traii8lfl|tioqciM^  r^a4^'Ii1(«4oy^(#%}DUI^,^bUft  Aii^ 

<jbDre&me^h-n0v^>  be^bbl^ined  Whc^e  thf^fcj  i^  ah'^h^tbrb^ 
^idcffla^ifiiiitoi^  c*  m^  fitt«  df  i^tWe^idibrfi;'    :  ^^V'^:""  '  ' 

j,,    ^;^  -^  :  ..  .^   ;  ..<  ^ ;    .,:,.   ^-n  ^.;.:;  .vc-:*.:;   10    :^:i^\uii  ;rOT>;  { 

*  This  chief,  admitted  also  to  fealty,  was  an  exaAfi]^le  ^ihfliu 
encingmany 

The*  translator  probably  thought  this  description  fiCjjtfPp 
dying  Agis,  (lib.  vi,  c.  i)  worked  up  iuto  the  infallible  pa- 
ttuitixL  *  l^e»'w€a^«f ik  extnictt^dj  opprmed  tt/  intiting\hn- 
gffQf^ih^  -getitly '  riS'fe'Ms  head  uj^bH  his  fthielcF^:mid  fi^si^  ^ft 
lpft»ff  mih  hii  Mcftfe?/'  ■  CuriSirs '  says,  that,  aftfe^  thtf  ja^ei^h 
fei  6Vi^ff''^xt?attytf  fiotn  'the "Vbftrid,  ^  mcliiliiuni  dcficiAft 
iSaif>*tlyf^<^'^iimi3ifel^  e^cf^[>iL,'''&c,  61^  /  Kejcsted  his  recHi^r^ 
and  drooping  head  upoi  1  his  t  h  i  cl  <J  /  I'l !  1  6  e c  o  1  m rig  fa  i i] t  wifli 
.d^  h>ss  ^*>, blood;  he'i\^as(8ll«flDhMitocbt)ide^ronbis^anii^ 
;.  .  '     ..•   -,'.:  'j:r  '^.^-^ij  iv*,  iy\y/       .'-I'ii  r]p)'  }<  up  i?m 

*  As  the  guides  had  escaped  from  relaxed  cv«^oij4(  .4^^«A3r 
S^  abU|red.^o  wotract  ^i^  ,^tay/  Noi.\}l:  p.  3|^-:  viJlXWiffloor 

fientTment  of  tne  disaster  which  overt£tkes  roann€j|^ijfg(^^w- 
instmcted.*  '  Some  hastening  to  sail,  without  waiting  lor  "the 
comjplmieni  .-oftj  wriwfis^  Jpt>etr:fc%ftalv^«/j^  ii*fi««l||g^able. 


hgik  i  qst ;  U  ^  ri^al  pj  jsi  ][id  i  J  le  Atben  ians,^  todered  a  Beet  'tor  he.  pr»^ 

.  |iai<^j  ini{'f3^H^\  to^^trU:?  tQ,  Jithf7t^.     i^£hB:thm4tiidJ&p'nffm 

Wvni^i.  be  jilj^r^^:^  ,v^,^^ve|■al-  ui;  AAt2fafodor'«il»tr8fii  jwhal^-his 

foiiatlV*    been  Ueluiued  fn  iKe  diUant  sphere  of  lndi%pbKi^ tmtih 

^     . .      ^  1*<as?.'^ ■  ^ .\  ^j ^,  : -^i ^-r  1  ifl tt  F>tt:dffit  jp^wJgmltl'-iH^ttedit- 
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Wrmu&tiM  of^QumhisVuriius.         -     d69 

^  .The  words  «f  Cuctius  are,  lib,  k.  cap.  i,  ^  Coepersit  efese 
priece^  ad  repraesentanda  supplicia ;  idem  ad' deteriora 
credenda;'  he  had  inflicted  punishment  where  ifwasf  not  due, 
and  gave  Evidence  to  crimes  which  did  not  exist  ,  Alexander 

'at  length  90  far  degenecated  from  himself  that  io  dereliction 
of  his  personal  sentimenUf  at  the.  caprice  of  a  CifKpdopolitey  he 
surprized  those  indifiduah  with  viceroyaltieg,  adil  from  these 
snatched  theii;  lives!'  '.  The  seminudes  under  Philip  trample  upon 
purple  mantles,*  '.  Modo  sub  Pbilippo  seminudis  annicula.  ex 
purpura  sordent,.'  '  Carrying  e^out  in. a  gluttonous  bttty  the  spoils 
of  kingdoms,*  'With  recovering  conjidence^  having  returned  to 
Babylon,  he  received  delegations'  '  As  they  saw,  their  tears 
springing,  they  presented  the  appearance/  Sec,  '  In  the  first  fit 
of  griefs  the  whole  palace  re^ounided  with  lamentations  and  with 
smitings  of  the  breast :  anon  all  things  lay  as  in  a  desert,-  Qouched 
in  dreary  silence,* 

•  .  :>    t  1 

Some  of  the  passages  which  we  have  piodi|ced  f^^'e  nior<^ 

like  the  rayv  version  of  a  sch.ooiboy  than  the  m^Ilpw  diction 
of  a  proficient  in  English /copaposition*  The  foUovviiig  de« 
scription  of  Alexander's  march  .ov^r  the  desert  of  Sogdiana^ 
aiifords  as  favourable,  a  specimen  as  any  which  we  cairselecf 
of  the  present  translation;  wliich  we  shall  enable  the 'reader 
to  compare  with  the  original^^  and  to  form  his  jqdgmclnt  t)n 
the  execution.    '     •  *  '        ' 

.:.      .  .'{  i 

.  '  He  in  person,  with  a  flying  camp/  marchibg  by  night,  entered 
the  deserter  of  Sogdiana.  Amid  a  dearth  of  iwater,  despair  of 
obtaining  any,  kindled  thimt  before  nature  excited  it.  Through-^ 
out  four;  hundred  stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture  springs.  •  As  soon 
asXbe  fire  of  a  sumo^er-siin  pervades  the  sands,  evel-y^  thing  H 
dried  up^  as  e»  a  kiln  aJ/ways  burning.  Steaming  from  the  fervid 
expanse^,  which  appears  • /iA:.^  a  *  surface  of  sea,  ^c\o\kd^  vapour 
darkens  the  day*  .  Travelling  between  sun-set  and  sun^rise  i» 
supportable,  on  account  .of  the  .dews  and  the  freshness  of  the 
mornings.,  But  the  heat,  which  commences  at  daw«,  exhausts 
the  animal  juices,  blisters  the  skin,  and  causes  intertiaVinflam^ 
xnation.  The  soldiers  sunk  under  depression  of  spirits,  succeeded 
by  bodily  debility  :  it  was  annoying  both  to  halt  and  to  march; 
Some  few,  advised  by  such  a$  knew  the  country,  had  .provided 
themselves  with  water;  a  temporary  relief : — the  progressive  heat 
soon  rekindled  the  importunity  of  parched  nature.  <  The  stock 
of  wine  and  oil  is  distributed  to  the  troops.  To  drink  was  so 
voluptuous,  that  the  soldiers  forgot  that  thirst  might  reciir.  They 
gulped  the  liquor  so  greedily,  t£it  they  became  unable  to  caHrry 
their  arms,  or  to  march ;  and  those  seemed  happier,  who  had 
pined  without  water,  than  these  who  h^d  swallowed  intemperate 
draughts  of  wine  and  oil,  which  the  offended  organ  of  nourishment 
refused  to  entertain, 
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S7tt  Tramlatim  of  QuiniuM  Curtim. 

*  The  king^f  pensive  under  these  ^btiteny  is,  liy  bis  encirclin|; 
frienda,  lentreated  to  remember,  that  biS  ^refttaess  of  mind  could 
alone  save  the  iainiing  army.  At  this  momeat,  two  of  a  fiarty 
who  had  been  «ent  forward  to  mark  out  an  encampment^ returning 
with  some  skins  of  water  to  relieve  their  sons  also  in  the  army, 
in  passififc  aiong',  came  ktto  his  ppr«ieace.  One  of  them  untied 
a  bottle,  filled  a  cup,  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Alexander, 
taking  it,  inc^Qired  lor  whom  the  water  was  intended.  Tktt  man 
•ckttowtedged,  that  he  was  carryrug  it  to  his  sons.  The  king^ 
leturning  &e  ressei  full,  said :  **  leannet  endure  to  drink  alone, 
a«d  I  cannot  distribute  to  every  one  out  of  so  small  a  quantity. 
Hasten,  and  give  it  to  your  children,  for  whom  yoa  had  designed 
it.'' 

'At  length  he  reached  the  river  Osus  about  the  setting-mof 
weaing.  As  a  great  portian  «f  the  army  had  been  unable  to 
Iteep  up,  he  Caused  £res  to  be  displtayed  on  a  mountain-'peak, 
that  the  distressed  in  the  rear  might  perceive  that  they  were  net 
far  from  the  camp.  Those  of  the  advanced  division,  after  they 
hffd  speedily  refreshed  themselves  with  aliment,  he  ordered  to 
fill  up  the  bottles,  bowls,  and  every  vessel  in  which  water  could 
be  carried,  and  return  to  relieve  their  fellow^soldiers.  Those 
iriio  drank  tbe  more  iwHioderately,  died ;  and  a  greater  number 
periAed  thsis  than  fee  had  loat  in  any  battle.  On  his  part, 
withfliit  thronging  off*  his  armour,  or  taking  meat  or  drink,  he 
placed  himself  where  the  army  was  c«nine :  nor  <Hd  he  retire 
to  bathe  till  the  last  companies  had  passed.  He  consumed  tbe 
ileeplets  night  in  anxiety. 

'  The  odrniiig  li|^  failed  ^o^Aspel  bis  uneasiness,  l)ecause  it 
dischMed^  ahmt  ^e  river's  bank,  ^  bare  tract,  ao  void  of  timbet, 
that  it  disabled  him,  destitute  of  boats,  from  building  a  bridge. 
He  had  a  single  resource.  Skint  ^Ikd  w4(lh  straw,  he  distributed 
In  a  great  proportion  of  the  soldiers :  en  these,  they  floated 
ncross  the  ri«<er.  Those  who  had  firrt  passed,  toA  a  covering 
ttatinn  wlnle  the  rest  ferried  over.  In  tlnis  transporting  the 
army  io  tbe  opposite  bank,  six  days  were  eichausted/ 

*  Ipse  cam  expedito  ^gmine  loca  doserta  ftogdiajnoi'ttm  intrat, 
Aocturno  itinere  exereitum  ducens.  Aouarum  (ut  ante  dictum 
•St)  penuria,  prius  desperatione,  quam  desiderio  bibendi,  sitim 
necendit.  Per  €CCC.  stadia  ne  modieus  quidem  brnnor  existit. 
Afenaa  vapor  estivi  6<^is  aecendit^  qnas  ubi  flagrare  cceperunt, 
baud  secus  quam  contmetUi  incendio  cuncta  ^rrentur.  Caligo 
deinda  knmodico  lerra  ferrare  excitata,  lueem  tegit:  campo^ 
vuaac[ue  non  alai,  quam  vaaiti  &  profundi  aequoris  species  est. 
Noctumnm  iter  tolerabile  videbatur,  quia  rore  &  matutinofrigore 
corpora  levabautur.  Cseterum  cum  ipsa  luce  sestus  nrrtur,  cm* 
nemque  naturalem  absorbet  humorem  siccitas,  ora  viseeraque 
penitus  vrmitur.  Itaque  priffinm  animi,  ^nde  corpora  deficere 
teperant.  Ptgebat  &  consisiere  &  progfedi.  Pauei,  k  peritis 
regioms  admoniti,  praeparaiwRt  aquam.  H  ec  paulisper  re^s^i t 
aitim.    Deinde  crescente  a^tu,  rursum  desidertum  humpris  ac^ 
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censum  est.  £i^  quidquid  vini  oleique  erat  hominibus  ingere- 
b^tur.  T^ntaque  ^ulcedp  bibendl  fui^  ut  '\vl  posteram  «itU  nan 
jtimeretur.  Grieves  d^inde  a?ide  haustu  bumore*  nan  sustinere 
arma,  non  iogredi  poterant :  ^  feliciore^  videbantur  quos  aqua 
d^fecerat ;  cum  ipsi  sine  modo  infusatp  vomitu  cogarentur  ege- 
rere.  Anxium  Regem  tantis  pialis  circumfusi  amici,  ut  cnemi- 
nisset,  ofabant^  animi  sui  magnitudinem  uoictsm  remedium  defi* 
cientis  exeroitus  esse,  cum  ex  iia»  qui  prcecesserant  cm)  capiendaoi 
locum  castris^duQ  oocurrunt,  utribus  aquam  gestantes^  ut  fiiirs  suis, 
quoa  in  eodem  agmine  esse  &  ssgre  pati  sitim  non  igaorabant, 
occwTcrent,  qui  cum  in  Itegeo)  iocidisaant,  alter  0x  iis,  utre 
resoluto,  ?a8.  quod  simul  ferebat,  implet,  porrigens  Regi :  iUe, 
pefCpntMus  q«}ibat  aqi«»ni  pjurUtent*  filiis  ferre  agno^eit.  Tunc 
poculp  pki^o  (siciit  Qbliut^ni  e^t)  p^ito^  nee  aolua,  ioqiiit,  bibwp 
suMtiuep,  nuc  t^m  exiguun^  dividie^e  omnibiis  possum.  Vo^  cur*^ 
rite,  (&  iiberis  viealris^  quod  prQpjLer  illos  a^tulUtis,  date.  Tapdem 
ad  flumen  Onw^  ipse  per? enit  prima  fere  yespera.  Sed  exercitua 
magna  pars  non  pptuerat  cpnseqqi.  In  edito  monte  ignes  jubet 
fieri,  ut  ii,  qui  sgre  sequebantur,  hi|ud  procul  castris  se  abesse 
cognoscerent.  Eos  autem  qui  priqii  agminis  erant,  mature  cibo 
ac  potione  firmato^,  implere  aMos  utres,  alios  vasa^  qutbuseum 
aqua  possit  portaH,  jussit,  ac  suis  opem  ferre.  Sed  qui  intern* 
peranttus  hauaeranc»  iotercluse  spiriiu  exttnati  sunt.  Muitoque 
Major  homm  nunepus  Aiit,  quam  ulio  amiseiiat  prssUo.  At  iUe 
ttfonteem  adhuc  indutu^  aec  ant  eibo  nef«ct|is  aut  pot«i>  qua 
Keviebat  exerciiufl^  ooostiiit.  Nee  ante  ad  curasduni  mefw 
recessit,  quam  prceterierant  qui  agmen  sequebantur^  )^9^mqne 
lea^  ijiQctem  c^  raj»gno  fnlmi  *mptu  perpjetuis  viffi^ieg^t,  nee 
.ppsterp  die  il^or  erat ;  f^  nulla  v^^yigia  jkabab^  aec  pons 
crigi  jptQterat,  circjamqiiaq^e  amnem  n!^49  •ol9»  &  n^teri.ajnayiipfs 
sterili,  QonsiU^m  igitur,  <j[|aod  unum  necessitaf  subje^erat,  init. 
Vtres  quamplurimps  strameiitis  refertos  dividit.  His  incubantes 
trahsnavere  amnem :  <][uic|ue  primi  transjjprant,  in  statione  erant, 
dum  ^agicerent  qseteri.  {ioc  modo  sexto  derauip  die  in  ulteriore 
ripa  totu;n  exen;itun».exposuit.' 

T^Q  pr^fMt  ^ramlaf or  4o^  Po^  appe^f  ?P  ilef^c^ve  ifi  \^ 
IcwwMs^  of  t^«  <kvsa^f  s^  ifi  that  i^fiety  of  t^^  ^)^ 
rosp^eH  to  |he  idiop  ^f  jHt  .^ngmg^,  19  w\i^^  ^V^  V^V^^S^ 

.^  (^ek^  «i  V^iOmmi  9r  my  othe^  9{if.ri^r  «fu>  ]be  ftgAwM^ 
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Art.  IV. -^Observations  on  several  parts  of  the  Counties 
of*  Cambridge^  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.     Also,  on 

'  several  parts  of  North  Wales ;  relative  chiefly  to  pictu" 
resque  beauty ^  in  two  Tours ;  the  former  made  in  the 
Year  1769:— the  latter  in  the  Year  1773.    By  William 

t  .Gilpin,  A,  M.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  qf 
Boidre,  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Lyn^figton.    Published 

.  by  his  Trustees  for  the  Benefit  of  his  School  at  Boidre. 
Ijondon^  Cadell  &  Davies^  1B09.  pp.  208.     Price  IBs. 

THE  aathor  of  these  observatioua  is  dead ;  and  the  profits 
^msing  from  them  are  devoted  to  a  tharitable  purpose.  Oo 
'opening  the  book^  these  circamstances  gave  us  some  pain : 
for  on  casting  our  eyes  over  the  plates^  we  formed  the  hasty 
opihion  that  it  would  be  out  duty  to  censure  Without  reserve, 
.the  posthumous  works  of  a  popular  and  respectable  character, 
'published  solely  for  the  advantage  of  his  favourite  institution. 
jWe  discovered  therefore  with  satisfaction,  on  its  perusal,  that 
it^is  unamiable  task  would  chiefly  be  exercised  on  the  engrav- 
jng»,  which  sincerity  obliges  iis  to  declare  exceed  in  dissimi- 
litude  to  the  objoots  they  ^re  fiud  to  represent,  and  often,  in 
4:qarse&ess  and  poverty  of  execution,  die  modem  embellish- 
«ients  e^'Smf  res^table  bo<5k  which  has  fallen  under  our 
' dblfervatidn:  *   '   «  -     :        .^ 

''  '  Mr.  Gilpin's  principal  vieW  in  the  ffrst  tour  was  the  C5ta- 
mination  of  Lord  Orfonfs  pictures;  but  as  he  took  Oanfibridgt 
Ip  his  \t'ay  to  Houghton,  he  thought  It  worth  his  while  to 
criticise  the  public  buildings  of  that  [university  ;  and  Unhap- 
pily, to  draw  what  is  called  a  view  of  the  place.*  His 
remarks  on  King's  College  Chap^  are  not  new,  nor  very 
favourable.  He  objects  to  the  profusign  of  ro8<es.and,iport- 
cullisses,  and  to  the  disproportion^of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, its  width  being  too  little  for  rts  length  and  heigbt*  '*  The 
profusion  of  ornament  certainly  distracts  the  eye,  atid  destroys 
'the  simplicity  of  the  structure ;  but  some  such  appendage^  .M'as 
necessary,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  columns  with  the  highly 
wrought  traeery  of  the  vaulting.  This  exuberance-  was  eeses- 
tial  to  the  character  and  age  of  the  building,  and  is  no  more 
to  be  condemned  than  the  simplicity  which  marks  th£  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  an  earlier  era.  Tlys  difficulty  of  sus- 
pending so  wonderful  a  roof,  would  have  been  disproporti- 
onally  mcreased  with  the  increase  of  its  width ;  and  its  height 


*  We  only  inftr  that  the  drawiufi  V^V  Mr.  Oilpin,'  because  il>ey  are  in 
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Gilpin'^W^vtifmi^  Cambridge,  Norfolk^  tfc:    373 

>«Dd  leqgtii  are  iadisp^Qs^bleto  Ae  sokvoDity  of  its  .effec^. 

The  narrowness  evepf  contributes  to  this,  by  giving  an  idea  of 

greater  extension,  which  ^must  always  be  comparative. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  perhaps,  is.  right  in  considering  the  character 

of  Newton's  «tatne  in  the  anti-chapel  of  Trinity  College,  as 
.  *  rather  boyish  ;*  but  w;e  can  hardly  retain /Our  laughter  at  thjB 

grave  remark  which  follows : 

'  A  fine  statue  I  hare  often  thought  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  art.*      '  '• 

A  rare  discovery !  He  must  have  forgpttep  the  high  ho- 
qjoiirs  which  w^e  bestowed  on  the  statuaries  of  Athens ;  and 
Ithata  single  figure  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  who^ 
life  of  the  artist.*  ' 

The  Fen  and  Ely  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  Cambridge, 
,by  giving  names  to  engravings  to  which  they  haye  but  liule 
resemblance.  We  are  persuaded,  (and.  we  are  confident  ths|t 
we  shall  meet  with  no  contradiction  from  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  place,)  that  Mr.  Gilpin  never  intended  the  plate 
marked  3,  for  a  view  of  Ely  ;'  or  that  if  he  did,  the  engraver, 
who  wisely  conceals  his  name,  has  grossly  mistaken  it..  We 
l^now.  that  the  author  had  never  any  pretension^  to  correct- 
ness of  detail  in  his  drawings,  but  he  commonly  produced  a 
tokrably  good  general  effect  of  the  object  he  wished  to 
■represent  *  • 

Some  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin's  fame  i^sts  on  his  ta« 
lents  as  a  designer  of  landscape ;  but  had  this  publication 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  we  should  have  deemed  his  peticil 
perfectly  imworthy  of  credit,  and  not  merely  worthless,  but 
mischievous ;  we  should  have  considered  his  pretensions  as 
an  artist,  as  unfounded  and  impudent,  and  have  looked  with 
.a  suspicious  eye  on  all  his  former  productions. 
'  As  it  is,  we  consider  the  blame  as  resting  with  the  editors, 
who  have  given  a  decided  proof  of  their  imbecility,  and  of 
their  want  of  true  respect  Jor  the  character  of  their  departed 
friend.  We  are  aware  th^t  this  is  unkind  language,  and  such 
as  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  well-intentioned  people, — 
How  can  we  otherwise  expose  the  folly,  the  injustice^  of 
giving/^0  the  public  any  undigested  remarks,  or  nameless  draw- 
ings, which  may  happen  to  be  found  in  the  portfolio  of  a 
deceased  author. 

On  concluding  the  last  paragraph,  we  looked  back  at  the 
three  title*pages,  for  it.  occurred  to  us  that  the  engravings. 


*  The  ft^re  viigariy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flighting  Gladiator. 
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bosnbly,  were  Mbl  from  drawiiigs  bj  Hl»  njatthot  o(  dit  bdAk. 
VVe  iliscoveredy  with  Boiile  pl«d$utie,  thai  Mr.  Gilprn't  n»ii6 
is  no  where  to  be  seen  as  the  designer,  ai\d  have  therefore 
ventured  to  fdftti  the  conduaion,  that  the  editors,  with  a  view 
to  inere^sfe  the  valuable  otialities  of  the  work,  had  etioployed 
jkbvAh  ^ifiist  o^  otfaet  to  fiimish  a  fevf  ^heap  dniwings  of  objects 
which  come  undier  notice  iu  the  cdurse  of  these  tours.  The 
engravings  certainly  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ; 
but  'every  one  who  has  tried,  knows  bow  easily  this  style  is 
imitated.  We  will  now  state  what  almost  amounts  to  a  con* 
fihnation  of  our  conjecture.* 

The  iif e  two  views  of  Norwich  Castle,  one  togeAef  wifh 
the  towh  is  taken  fVom  a  dist^i^e,  and  represents  the  ca^tteas 
a  quadraiiffular  building,  having  on  each  side  -six  m&ssive  pi" 
latUrs,  which  divide  it  into  seven  equal  compartments.  In 
the  plate  which  represents  the  object  on  a  larger  scale,  we 
observe  t^ttly  three  Of  theie  pilasters  on  each  ride  \  and  an 
obvious  disagreement  in  the  proportions  of  the  whole.  From 
these  circumstances;  corroborated  by  many  others,  we  infer 
that  these  views  are  not  by  the  saui^  artist^  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  connected  the  more  distant 
}))o»>ect,  by  a  compariton  with  thai  ^hieh  is  better  defilied. 

/  Mr.  Gilpin'k  observations,  after  the  short  notice  of  the 
j^ictures  at  Raynham^  are  not  talciibted  to  give  an  eioatted 
idea  of  bis  tiiste  for  painting,  or  at  leasts  of  hit  poetictl 

^  If -I  vtvn  about  t^.  furnish  a  gallery  from  pictures  now  in  my 
m^iQoryi  \  ibeuki  cbo^sa  \fi  have  it  adorned  with  portx:aits/ti>'3d- 

TWs  remark  Wa!j  writtett  forty  yesirs  iago ;  and  We  are  more 
WH  \tU>tt  indignant  Sit  the  pre^umptiun  of  those  trustees,  who 
have  given  to  the  Wt)rid,  what  the  author  had  probably  con* 
sidei-ed  ns  the  ef)[b^ions  of  immature  judgm^nt^  and  Would 
have  kept  from  its  knowledge. 

We  tromider  bis  mnatks.on  the  pitst^ii^  in  the  Houston 
polleetioh  ais  n^UCh  bfebw  mediocrity,  often  undigested,  and 
ContM^ictory.  W^  will  ofily  notice  his  observations  onthtit^ 
fine  pi^etur0,  vo  wIbU  known  from  tbfe  eKtellent  Engraving  by 
iSharpe,  the  Doctors  of  the  Cht^rpli,  by  Gnitlo.  HciiHbsen^s 
Xhvii'ftkt  pototrtingis  tsc^isit^f  und  after  condeMMng  tlie 

P  Sktet  «tiUli|;  ih^  nhbvte  ««  harfe  «^n  an  tdfisrtiftettieM,  MaMhciasille 
prints  to  be  frofxi  original  drivings  of  Mr.  Gilpin ;  w^  must  not  dispute  the 
^iiUi  #f  UiM  assertion  i  and  our  sprpri^  is  <Aly  iacreased  bjr  tMf  proof  of 
the  uegligeqciB  or  indifference  of  the  editors. 

fTht^xAM  6h€ws  iks^  tkft  futJbpr  awjM» tf  Jhirtrii*^  ^<*#  ^«WPi 
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colaroessi  of  the  disputants,  mk^,  cccordifeg  tolm  Qpfnioo, 
oogbt  Id  kive  been  fierce  aiicl  ^oleat  in  their  coiUroiFersj  w 
the  immicttfate  conception^  he  proceeds — 

'  ther/B  ia  but  lit  tic  kanmnu  t  think  m  th  cohuring,  which  Is  but 
*  itl-atoned  for  by  its  brilliancy.     It  is  also  disgrnting  to  see  so 
^reat  a  dif&rence  between  the  carnations  of  the  two  principal 
figures/  &c. 

We  caoaot  conceive  how  coloiiritig  can  at  once  be  exqui-*- 
sitef  destitute  of  harmony,  and  disgusting ;  and  shall  Mritli 
pleasure  pass  over  the  remainder  of  these  remarks  to  the  no- 
tice of  such  as  shew  the  escelieneies  of  the  anthoFs  style,  and 
the  felicity  of  his  picturesque  description.* 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  quoting  the  following  descrip^ 
tion  of  '  one  of  the  greatest  cariosities  in  England/ 

'  Here  is  seen  what  may  well  be  called  an  inchanted  cathedrall 
The  road  to  it  is  indeed  not  the  most  convenient.  You  are  let 
down  in  a  basket,  through  an  opening  in  the  earth,  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty-feet.  Biit  this  gives  it  only  a  more  romantic 
air«  When  you  arrive  at  the  bottom,  you  find  yourself  in  a  most 
magnifiGenc  structure*  For  what  purpose  designed,  or  by  what 
art  of  man  contrived,  and  thus  erected  in  the  bowdb  of  Che^ 
earth,  you  are  at  a  Igss  to  conceive.  The  largest  cathedral  com^ 
pared  with  it  is  a  mole-hill  near  a  mountain.  Its  arched  roof  ia 
formed  of  splendid  crystal ;  and  is  supported  by  innumerable 
.  rows  of  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  rich  materials.  The 
pavement  glitters  like  glass.  Windows  it  can  have  none,  so  deep 
below  tbesurface*  But  windows  are  unnecessary :  it  is  illuittlftea 
by  varieus  lights  hung  up  among  the  pillan,  which  being  refiecte4 
,  from  bright  surfaces  in  every  direction,  are  multiplied  into  thoot 
sands.  One  may  almost  speak  of  them  in  the  language  ^ 
poetry. 

-  ■■      I. **  From  the  arch*d  roof 

Pendafvt  by  subtil  lAagie,  many  a  tovt 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  brazen  cresc'ents,  fed 
With  naptha,  and  asphaltus  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.'' 
'In  some  parts  of  this  superb  edifice  the  ornaments  appear 
to  be  Gothic ;  in  others,  Grecian  :  but  as  you  exaipine  it  nioely, 
you  find  it  cannot  exactly  be  reduced  to  the  rules  of  any  orderf 
In  short,  it  appears  to  be.  an  amazing  piece  of  perspective,  con- 
structed in  a  tuode  of  arcfartectttre  wholly  its  own.    I  am  sorry 
te  descend  from  these  le(ly  fdfess  by  adding;  that  I  haveonly^ 
'    been  describing  the  salt*pitsa|Norihwich.'    p.  99* 


^  Iq  a  subsequent  chapter,  written,  after  the  remarks  on  the  Hoagbtoo 
calleetioa,  the  MitlMr  gives  the  valai  of  eMi  Bictofe  at  it  wa*  andtei  hf 
the  Empress  of  XUissia's  aeents.  We  egree  wiUi  him  that  this  appmiseoM^ 
doef  nQt  cvVtofics  naslk  vcaaiatiott  for  the  leal  merits  and  diAcaltiss  of 
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.  "Mr.  'Giipm  has  the  happy  Abnltj  of.  wnting  in  suck  a  i 
ner,  aa  tQ  pisr^adejiis  readers  that  they  perfectly  uiidaritaaid 
his  descriptions,  and  have  Hcorrecf^ ideas  of  each  particuhur 

castle,  mountain,  and  wood-scene,  wit^  which  he  endeavours 
to  make  th^  acijuainted.  "Take  away  this,  and  you  will  rob 
his  works  of  their  most  engaging  quality.  His  drawings  in  a 
silnilar  manner,  are  divested  of  every  thing  which  does  not 
contribute  to  a  simple  general  effect ;  but  much  of  likeness 
is  sacrificed  to  attain  this  purpose.  His  enthusiasm  in  every 
thing  relative  to  picturesque  scenery,  is  not  without  its  inte^ 
rest,  and  we  were  both  astonished  and  provoked  at  tracing 
him  up  almost  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  and  then-^— tracing 
him  down  again ;  and  finding  ourselves  fur  a  description  of 
the  prospect  from  its  apex,  referred  to  a  quotation  from  Pen- 
nant. We  do  not  know  whether,  to  wonder  more*  at  the 
apathy,  or  cowardice,  of  this  lover  of  landscape  scenery; 
Especially,  as  we  have  lately  read  of  a  very  young  lady's 
undertaking  and  accomplishing  this  enterprise,  with.no  other 
conu>anion  than  a  hired  guide** 

iNo  observation  of  the  author  has  afforded  us  more  satis- 
faction than,  that  on  the  approach  to  Henly ;  the  idea  has 
not)  perhaps,  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty;  but, it  is  just, 
and  well  applied. 

/  The  first  viqw  of  Hpnly,  ,lying  among  folding  hills,  is  pic-' 
tjfc^que,  and  the  approach  to  it  through  a  noble  vista  along  a 
valley  near  two,  miles  in  length,  has,  from  its  regularity,  the 
IjieauW  at  lea^t  of  prppriety  to  recommend  it.  The  tower  of  the 
qhurch  frpnts  the  vista;  and  gives  $tiU  further  iqtimation  that 
lye  are  appnoaching  a  town.  The  b^.k-^ground  is^  composed,  of 
wpody  hills.  A  vista  of  this  kioid  at  the  entrance  of  a  towii*  is 
one  of  those  connecting  circumstances,  which  draws  (draw)  the 
eye  gradually  from  one  mode  of />bj>ct  to  another;  and  prevents 
(prevent)  abruptness,  -The  two  objects  united  here,  area  town 
and  a  couQ^.ry.  A  vii^ta  partaking. bot^  of  the  regularity  of  the 
one  ;  and  otthe  natural  simplicity  of  the,  other,  is  a  good  con- 
necting link^'  &c. 

''"ItVc  iKink'this  s^cbnd  division  of  the\v*ork,  (thelTour  through 
JiK  Wales)  fey  far  the  most  interestijig  portion  of  the  baok; 
and  were  the  iVhole  unaccompaf)iQc(  by  plate;,  and  cQUSOr 
quentlv  ^old  at  half  ^the  price,  we  should  recommend  it  to  die 
intention  of  our/ readers,  as  cootmiBg  some^  osiginal,  and. 
maiiy  pleasing  observations.  As.  it  is^  truth  obliges  us  re-.' 
luctantly  to  declare,  that  except  to  those  who  wish  to  contri- 


•  Pi4gmente'%vritten  by  a  young  lady,  (Mfes  Smith,)  pnMishcd  nnce  Jicr 
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faite  dieir  charity  to  a  judicious  and  benevolent  establishment^ 
widiout  the  ostentation  of  giving^  we  cannot  recommend  it 
as  a  chetfi,  or  very  valuable  acquisition.         ^ 

A  few  grammatical  errors  are  to  be  met  with;  but  those 
nvho  are  in  the  habit  of  hasty  composition^  without  the  advan- 
tagerof  correcting  the  press^  will  not  consider  this  as  an  impu- 
tation on  the  author's  general  accuracy  of  language; ;  though 
they  will  reprobate  the  carelessness  of  the  editors. 

We  must  repeat  that  we  are  much  dissatisfied  'with  these 
gentkniAn ;  because  they  have  withheld  from  the  public  all 
iBformation  of  the  intentions  of  the  author  in  respect  to 'the 
manuscript^  and  have  forced  us  by  their  silence^  (connected 
with  other  circumstitnces,)  to  entertain,  what  they  will  deem, 
a  very  ungenerous  opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  embel- 
lishments. .  j- 


Art.  V. — Dangers  through  Life;  or,  the  Fictimof  Seduc- 
.    iiqn.     3  xioh. .   JBy  Mrs>  Plunket,  (late  Miss  Uunning.) 
London^  Elbers,  1810-     Price  \5s^ 

NO  species  of  publication  tends  so  much  as  the  general 
class  of  novels  to  vitiate  that  proper  taste  for  reading  whicli 
wewish  every  young  person  to  acquire  and  to  retain.  The 
I'eading  of  novels  perverts  the  judgment,  and  alienates  the 
mind  from  those  occupations  to  which  females  would  do  well 
to  attend^  and  renders  every  instructive  book  dull  and  heavy, 
'  when  compared  with  the  romantic  love-tales  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  gorging  with  such  avidity.  Mrs,  Plunket  has 
distinguished  herself,  and  acquired  great  credit  by  this  kind 
of  writing  in  some  of  her  former  works,  and  it  would  have 
given  us  no  ^nrmll  pleasure,  if  we  could  have  said  that  she 
had  added  to  that  credit  by  her  present  story. 

Mrs.  Plunket  tells  us  in' her  dedication,  that  her  simple  tale 
is  founded  on  truth,  and  that  it  may  not  be  useless'  to  give  it 
to  the  worM.'-^That  many  of  her  remarks  on  marriag^*  "and 
the  duties'  inc?i!iAibent^on  husfoarid  and  wife,  are'  very  just  aiid 
good,  we  are  most  willing  to  ^dinit ;'  yeti'we'must  qwn,  that 
this  simple  VsXe  of  Mrs.  PIviiiket,  appears  to  tts  on  tlie'whole^ 
more  likely  to  produce  mischief  th^n  t<^  promiote  good.  ,  Caii 
Mrs.  Plunket  imagine,  that  a  tale  of  seduction^  in  wKi^ch  the 
adultress  is  pictured  as  every  thing  that  Js  amiable,  and  re- 
presented as  plunged  into  a  guilty  intrigue,  through  the  art 
of  a  disappointed  lover,  and  the  indifference  of  a  gay  and 
depraved  husbatid,  can  prove  a  good  lesson  when  taken  Up 
by  a  thoughtless  wife^  or  perused'  wftfa  a  heated  imagination  by 
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iome  giddy  girlf  .  No«  Mrfii.  Pkmket ;  ]^ou>  who  hftve  is^ved  ii 
the  highest  cirdes  of  fashion,  and  whose  orperieiice  in  life  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  aris  so  extensive  aad  ftlnB09l 
iinrfvaUedj  moftt  know  to  the  contrary. . 

The  tbonghdeM  and  coquetish  wife,  who  feaeies,  or  who 
really  feels  herieif  slighted  by  her  busl^nd,  wiil  take  no  moral 
leMOd  from  the  fall  of  Lady  Warwick;  but  we  f<iar  ^e  will 
be  apt  in  her  own  mind  to  wish  to  retaliate  on  her  hnsband's 
indifference  and  infidelity  in  the  like  manner,  by  an  amour 
with  one  of  those  pests  of  society  and  disturbers  of  domestic 
peace^  whom  we  so  often  see  buzzing  their  disgusting  and 
banefol  flattery  in  the  ear  of  erery  pretty  married  woman  on 
whom  diey  can  prevail  to  listen  to  their  treacherous  VDice. 
,  The  romantic  girl  who  pants  for  the  gay  scenes  and  the  pas- 
sionate lovers,  of  whom  she  reads  such  warm  descriptions,  will, 
we  fear,  pass  over  with  the  yawn  of  ennui,  the  wholesome 
advice  iof  Mrs.  J^dotood,  cMtamed  in  tbef  opening  of  the 
first  volume  for  the  perusal  of  the  rapturous  letters  of  the 
lover  and  the  gaiity  wife}  nor  will  she  see  the  wickedness  of 
the  wife  a  conduct  to  her  husband,  nor  her  cruelty  to  her 
children,  with  that  horror  which  she  ought  to  feel,  when  that 
wife  is  represented  so  amiable,  so  slighted  fay  her  husband  and 
ao  loved  bv  her  paramour ;  who  by  the  way  is  also  described  a^ 
vastly  good;  a  husband  and  a  father,  who  quits  a  most  amiable 
^nd  dutiful  wife,  to  ruin  a  beautiful  woman,  a6d  destroy  the 
domestic  peace  of  a  family.  Where,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
can  be  the  good  moral  of  this  story,  when  the  guilty  cha^actei  s 
are  so  held  up  to  admiration  f 

In  many  of  Mrs.  Plunket's  novels  there  is  air  easy  elegance 
of  fashionable  life  that  pervades  the  whole  very  pleasins;!^, 
and  shews  the  woman  of  sense  and  good  breeding ;  but  this 
production  seems  hastily  written,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
elegance  of  language  or  beauty  of  sentiment;  instead  of  which 
we  are  favoured  vnth  a  rhapsody,  and  with  hot  descr^tions  of 
^tiII  hotter  love,  if  we  may  use  such  an  eitpressiop^ 

This  nov^l  is  wi^tten  in  a  series  of  letters ;  a  mode»  which, 
if  not  particularly  well  executed,  is  apt  from  the  repetition  of 
the  same  matter,  to  reifider  the  perusal  very  irksome;  but  in 
this  work  of  Mrs.  Plunket  we  do  complain  of  tiiis  very 
general  defect.^  The  best  of  these  letters  are  from  Sir 
Frederick  Nevifte  to  Lord  Clermont.  The  latter  ia  a  young 
nobleman,  who  is  made  the  dupe  of  the  Marquis  Belville,  a 
^ssipated  debauchee,  who  fixes  on  this  young  man  (who  is  re- 
pesented  as  naturally  amiable,  but  impelled  by  a  seniiibilitj 
$M[^d  enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  madueas)^  asaoinstru^ 
pfteat  to  avepge  the  slightlie  ba^  e:i^perienGed  bjf  a  repulae  fron 
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laAj  Warwick.  Lady  W«' wbo  it  t  woman  of  great  bwui^» 
virtue,  and  everj  estimable  quality^  id  married  to  tht  liiao  of 
her  choice,  but  in  after  sl  time  totaitj  neglected  by  him^  Owing 
to  his  love  for  horses,  dpgs,  and  prostitutes.  After  regrettitqr 
his  indifference  for  some  time,  and  conducting  herself  vdth 
great  decorum,  she  finds  that  she  Cannot  reclaim  hiin,  and 
falls  into  that  common  error  of  seeking  in  dissipation  those 
pleasures  abroad  which  she  fancies  it  impossible  to  procure  at 
home*  She  has  wit  and  good  sense,  and  was  educated  in  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  booour  and  duly.  She  finds  henelf 
admired^  followed,  and  caressed;  bat  detemtined  to  be  just 
to  bqr  husband  and  her  cbildren>.«he  withstands  every  temp^ 
tation  with  great  firmness,  tUi  my  Lord  Qernsonl  makes  his 
appearance.  Lord  Clermofit,  who  is  privately  fliarried  to  a 
noble  Spanish  lady,  falls  in  love  with  lidv  Warviicfc,  and  my 
Lady  with  Lord  C.  After  a  violent  bustle  abotf t  'Oirtiie,  and 
'  violent  struggles^  and  storming  about  Ahnightif  lote  on  both 
sides,  the  l^dy  admits  what  is  called  a  platonic  affection* 
Here  Mrs,  Plunket  remarks,  though  the  same  thing  has  been 
frequently  reniarked  before*  '  How  imprudent  is  that 
woman,  who^  dep^ding  on  the  strength  of  her  own  heart  and 
principles^  admits  to  her  breast  th^  delusions  of  platonic 
love.' 

In  looking  over  several  of  these  letters,  wo  ard  struck  with 
almost  a  eontittion  that  they  are  a  translation,  or  at  least  a 
Very  strict  imitation  from  the  Freficb*  Does  Mrs.  Plunket 
suppose  the  Marquis  of  Belvill's  first  letter  can  add  to  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  either  sex  ?  Is  it  at  all  English  ?  no ! 
it  is  truly  French; — French  principles  and  French  depravify 
oaark  tlie  whole  work.  Let  us  ask  Mrs.  Plunket  one  question^ 
as  she  is  pleased  to  speak  of  the  morality  of  her  work:-^ 
What  moral  benefit  is  a  young  woman  of  16  likely  to  derive 
Irora  tbe  anawer  of  Lady  Warwick  to  the  Marquis  of 
fielville's ,  letter  ?  His^  letter  also  to  bis  friend  Beaufikont  ia 
fipaiki  is  highly  immoral;  and  though  it  may  in  some  degree 
ahew  the  man  of  fashion  and  dissipation,  we  think  that  it  does 
toot  shew  the  Enttish  !nobIeman.  As  Lady  Warwick  is  re* 
presented  as  a  neglected  wife,  we  will  extract  a  part  wbidi 
certainly  comds  very  home  to  those  sporting  husbands^  who 
neglect  their  wive$  for  the  dog4cenneI,  the  stable,  and  the 
I'ace-^rottnd. 

»  I  was  I A  hopes  th<5  return  t>f  Sir  Charles  would  have  removed, 
in  some  degree,  the  id^a  from  the  mind  of  his  Ibvely  wife  that 
she  was  become  so  totally  indifferent,  as,  fh>m  her  eonversatien 
with  the,  I  discovered  she  thought  hhn;  but  I  regret  to  say»  fhy 
Aearmndum;  that  when  be  did  come,  it  rather  must  have  added 
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to  tbe  mortification  sbe  befof^  £4V  than  hav^  dimiDiahed  from  it. 
It  wa8  imst  five  when  his  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  door.  He 
salutjed  bis  wife  politely^  wefcpmed  me  to  the  house,  but  did  not 
appear  in  the  best  humour,  for  we  soon  found  oyt  he  had  met 
with  a  disappointnjent.  The  truth  is,  he  had  lost  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money;  but  that  did  not  give  him,  he  told  us, 
half  the  uneasiness  as  he  had  received  from  the  reflection  that 
his  favourite  horse,  Irivincible,  should  be  beat  hollow.  However, 
as  he  bad  not  seen  Lady  Warwick  so  long,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
polite  as  to  dine  at  home,  though  he  assured  ,u«  he  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to- da,  and  persons  t»  meet  at  the  <Iub. 

^  Lady  Warwick  appealed  ^  very  happy  ;  asked  him  a  number 
of  questions  respecting-  his- jounley,  and  told  him  all  the  httle 
events  which  had  passed  during  •  his  absence,  with  a  degree  q( 
vivacity  njad  good  humour  which  ought  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  husband. 

'  When  the  dessert  came  on  the  table,  she  ^aid — *  But,  my 
dearest  Sir  Charles,  you  have  not  yet  seen  your  sweet  boys  !'— 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  nurse  to  bring  theni  to  th^ 
dining-room. 

'  And  do  you  hear,  Thomas?'  added  Sir  Charles ;  *  bring 
that  httle  puppy,  that  was  sent  me  yesterday  by  Davenport.  It 
is  the  best  bred  thing,  Cecilia,  that  ever  joined  a  pack/ 

'  He  seemed;  however,  vastly  pleased  with  his  lovely  children, 
gave  them  two  or  three  affectionate  kisses,  and  stuffed  them  with 
fruit ;  bttt^  being  soon  sent  to  their  nursery,  and  Davenp<^rt's 
present  introdiaced  by  the.  servant,  he  kissed  and  slobbered  the 
dirty  apimal  for  half  an  hopr,  and  then  ^11  fast  asleep  on  the 
couch,  with  the  dirty  brute  in  his  arms,  leaving  his  lovely  wife 
and  myself  to  contemplate  the  pleasure  of  a  conjugal  state,  or 
to  reflect  how  it;  was  possible  that  the  same  person  could  have 
been  the  most  passionate  of  lovers,  who  was  now  become  the 
most  indifferent  of  husbands,  Cecilia  seemed  mortified,  and 
ready  to  burst  into  tears ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  enraged,  but  was 
determined  not  to  give  her  the  additional  ttiortification  of  knowing 
I  observed  the  reason  she  bad  to  lament  her  &te.  While  we 
wete  thus  unpleasantly  situated,  his^brotber  George  camelto  oiir 
relief.  "  My  dear  Cacitia,*'  siid  he,  '*  I  l>eg  you  will. not 
disturb  the  slumber  of  tVat.  sle^pii)g  beauty  on.  my  account; 
let  him  doze  on ;  bu^  for  heaven's  sake^  what  is  that  lies  smother- 
ing in  his  arms  there,  and  he  is  stifling  with  affection ;  it  is  not 
surely  one  of  the  boys  ?'  c « 

'  No,'  replies  Lady  Warwicl^  '  it  is  a  puppy.  Sir  Charles  says, 
of  the  finest  breed  imaginable/^ — '  Upon  my  wcfrd,  he  hais  lately 
become  the  most  extraordinary  dupe  to  dogs  and  horses  I  ever 
met,*  said  the  good-humoured  George;  /  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  jockey-club  is  not,  when  put  together, 
equal  to.  his.  In  a  short  time  he  will,  I  suppose,  give  up  all  his 
acquaintsil^ice  except  grooms  or  jockeys/  At  the  close  of  this 
observation,  in  which  Sir  Charles  bore  a.  part  with  the  music  o^ 
his  nose,  coffee  was  brought  in ;  and  soon  after  he  awoke. 
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;  ' '  What,  George  •  here  jI'  .  said  he**—*  I  liope^ydb  are  tot  un- 
well, brother  ?  I  do  not  Kiiiein}iier  to  have  before  toen 'yob  sleep 

,  (after  dinner.'    -  frt   q 

•  .  '  Only  fatigued/  continued  Sir  Charles;  '  'tis  mcooceivable 

}^at  a  scene- of  ^litrry.  and  .oonfuaio«  I  have  parsed  through 
within  these  last  six  weeks. I  Whatnvith  the  regiment,  the  races, 
private  matches,  trials  amongrmyr  pi^h  horses — then  johiing  our 

vbunt,  which  drinks  very  treely»  with:  several  ioiermediate  visits, 
where  we  hate  bad  exd^edmg'faard  boats*  I  have  scarce  had 
one  regular  night's  rest  sincelraiwryou.' 

.  '  I  rejoice  tben',  said  bis  kisd^b^arted  brother,  '*  that  you  are 
l^eluihed  to  your  own  peaceful  boine.'       • ' 

'  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  indnlge: myself  for; a  few  days; 
but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  to-morrow  by.  four 

.  o'clock,  as  I  have  a  young  filly  in  training,  at  Newmarket,  ^faat, 
with  proper,  training,  will  win  the  whole  world;  I  cftnnot, 
therefore,  be  absent;  aad  I  am  afraid 'I  must  renew  these 
joumies  every  fortnight,  for  sometime.' 

<  Wbile  he  was  uttering  these  words,  as  he   sat  with  his  eyes 

:  fixed  upon  the  tea->table,  bis  head  rechhed  somewhat  to  the  right 

.  shoulder,  hiff*lips  closed,  but 'pouted  out  as  far  as  he.  could  stretoh 

'  tfafem,  his  forehead  knit,  and  his  eye^brows  lowering. 

*  Surely,  my  dear,'  said  Cecilia,  '  yo«  do  not  think  of  leaving 
roe  again  so  soon  ?'  • 

^  But  he' was  too  intent  upon  the  important  business  which 
rwas  to  carry  him  to  :Newmarket,  to  hear  any  voice  but. that  of  a 
,  groom,  whof  at  the.iponient,  requested  to  know  if  .the  puppy,  was 

to  be  led  to  Newniarket,  by  one  of  -the  boys  that  was  to.set  off 

in  the  morning  ?  .  • 

*  No,'  says  he,  '  it  is  too  young  to  travel  in  that  way  t-itf  life 
too  valuable  to  be  risked.    No,  itshaitt  go  with  me  in  t,he  chaise ; 

}  and  here,    Tom,  ;do  you  know  what  mare i the. bay  .filly  was 

out  of  ?'  .'  J     ;         :,J 

,      *  Black  Moll,' says  Tom.  '    ^  ,      ;    J  • 

r'-  *  Nobody!,'  says.  Sic  Charles,  *  will  have  any  tbqcoes  4o«  rpn 
.  mgaiiist  me  soon-*^  shall  bave  j^  best  steed  (-stud)  in  EngUnd.f 
.*,  Then  you.'ll  win  every  thing,  ybur  honour,'  aays  Tom.    •. 

:  '  True,  T6m.;  I  shall  beat  the  whole^worid  olit  of  the  course.'— 
.  And  then  he  returned  into  his  brown  ^ady. 

'  '  Tom  left  the  room,  Mr.  Warwick  looked  grieved,  GeciUa 
.  singry ;  and  this  seene  oontinued  till  my  (Lord  started  up  on.  a 

sudden,  rung  the  bell,  ordered  his  carriage  at  ele^eiv  ^to  >^' 
.-formed  us  he  was  sorry  he  wa^  .under  a» absolute  promise  to  meet 
r:Lord  L— ',  at  White's.  He  then  retired  to  take,  off  his  boots, 
.'and  Warwick  asked  Cecilia  why  she  did  not  use  her  influence 

over  him  to  stay  at  home  ? 

'  Oh,  my  good  brother  1'  said  Cecilia,  *  that-infiuence  i«  all 

gone;  however  wild  and  dissipated  you  and  the  world';think  me, 

I  can  truely  say  I  have  ever  made'his  will  the  rule;of  miy  cen4QCt ; 

and  when  I  discovered  that  he  chose  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
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will  atone,  t  determined  never  to  intinrpote  any  visli  of  tnfne; 
Indeed,  I  have  ever  been  at  happy  in  cmitoh'mg  his  indinationsf, 
as  I  should  have  been  bad  I  continued  mistress  of  ifty  own  ;  and, 
before  you  and  Mm.  Fharoy,  I  n»f  ventiirej  to  declare^  gay  aa 
I  appear,  tbe  only  anxiety  which  i  hare  laboured  to  keep  mMD 
the  worlds  bat  been  that,  of  Ute,  I  could  not  diaeoTor  km  tn- 
.clinationt,  or  bis  wish*  He  it  grown  to  indtfieteiit  to  W,  that 
every  endeavour  of  mine  meets  with  coldnett  and  iKgloet.  Tiiis 
unmerited  contempt  things  me  to  tbe  tout ;  and  who  con  wm^tt 
that  I  fly  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  forget  myself  I' 

^  Suffice  it  to  say,  iny  dear  madam,  vre  saw  no  more  of  Sir 
Charles  for  that  night ;  deeilia  pressed  oae  to  accompany  her  to 
a  supper  party,  at  Mrs.  Danvert';  and^  os  I  though^  she  had  met 
^disappointments  enough  fbr  one  day,  I  consented*    Lady  Dam- 
ley,  Lord  Clermont,  and  tbe  Marquis  of  Belville  were  there ; 

"^Ihelbrmer  appears  a  sensible,  pleasant,  and  is,  I  fear,  a  da^* 

<  ferous  yoang  man,  far  superior  to  the  butterflies  of  the  day. 
The  Marquis  and  his  sister  you  know  my  opimoo  of,  thevelbre 
I  need  not  expatiate  en  them. 

^  We  feturned  io  Gr-os^renor-sqaape  corly,  aiid  the  Dt&t 
moniing  we  beard  Sir  Charles  v^as  set  4xff  for  Nevinarhet. 
Cecilia  said  to  me,  the  next  morniiigi^' Good  hoa^eea !  mf  d^ar 
Fanny,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this .  strange  alteration  in 
^ir  Charles  towards  me  ? — that  the  same  man,  in  the  tpa^e  of 
two  years,  should  differ  more  from  himself  than  one  man  does 
from  another? — ^Tell  me,  my  dear,  am  I  grown  so  old,  and 
those  ^eharmt,  in  praise  of  which  thit  man,  wheso  uttHerstanding 
it  now  scarce  better  than  a  jockey^e,  was  eloquent,  so  Mightily . 
changed  from  what  they  were,  that  he  should  thus  4EodcAirour 
to  remove  every  particle  of  affection  I  may  ttiU  feel  for  him  ? 

'  How«v)er,  Chaiik  heaven,  hit  oold  indjffeMince  akaH  neva"  ware 
torment  lae,  vf  I  can  judge  my  heart;  and,  fi>r  the  Aiture,  I 
will  be  as  cold  as  himself. 

*  I  endeavoured  to  reason  on  this  point,  And  toopeii  her  eyes^ 
if  possible,  to  thedai»gier  of  her  situation;  young,  lovdy^  ov  she 
]t--4ittrt  at  the  cooduct  of  him  who  ought  t4  be  her  pikt  on  the 
dai>gerous  tea  of  life,  and  who,  ibr  the  ipMsent,  htadunthink* 

-ixi^ly  abandoned  her  to  ateer  through  at  vriihout  bis  protecting 

aid; — she  appeared  vftOM  oenail^  aiected  hy  mftcoaireriBaition 

than  Iiexpeei^d*  andp^Baisedme  dievouid  he  partimdarly  on 

her  f»uirpd,    that  no  levity  on  her  part  thould  htl^^n^  his 

-  iadi^Qiice. 

«  1  have  viow,  imf  dear  aunt;  given  you  ^aveiy  partienkr. 
How  happy  I  should  have  heen  had  ^mj  commu»ications  been 

,  more  agneeable.  To^^aoprow  I  return  to  (be  Lo<%e ;  Mr.  Fitzr^y 
cannot,  he  writes  word,  give  me  a  further  leave  of  absence. 
Indeed  [  long,  ^hort  as  'ha»  heoii  my  absence,  ags^in  to  see  him 
and  my  twibe^.-^dieu,  my  dearest  inadam  l-r-^Being  BiQ^t 
•Ifcciionttely  yours,  '  F.  fiffzuoif/ 
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Bovrever  nortifyiog  suQJb  condiictinust  be  to  a  wife,,  we 
iyitKit'«wn  that  onsx  oU  fastuoDed  ideas  of  the  duties  attached 
to  a  wife  and  a  modbiftr^  leave  so  >  excuse  for  her  aafideiity. 
Because  «he  has  an  indifferent  faitsband  is  it  right  that  she 
ihiauUlrHfthMilo^dnsipetaB?  If  ivMr  husband  is  ttniftithrid, 
dbcs  jit  fioUow  that  she  h  to  sietaliate  in  the  same  gross  wvf, 
and  heap  disgrace  aad  alBtctioii  on  heraelfy  her  children,  and 
lier  friends  I  We  faa^  had  too  many  of  these  tales  in  fashion-  - 
able  life,  and  they  hare  done  mor^  imscfaief  and  led  to  more 
misery  ^n  Mrs.  Kuiaket  or  any  other  writ^  of  the  school 
of  Madaaa  Genlis  or  Cottln  can  ever  do  away.  If  we  caa 
pick  oul  any  thing  th^  looks  like  virtue^  it  is  the  character 
of  die  Spanish  Ismena,  the  wife  of  Lord  Clermont>  who 
ahftodons  her  to  gratify  a  ^ilty  and  gross  passion  for  Xiady 
Warwick,  the  mother  of  thrae  ehild|ieo«  What  litde  appears 
of  Ismena*s  character  is  well  drawn;  but  it  is  not  new^  and^ 
savours  tnudi,  m  we  aud  biefor^^  of  a  translation.  Before 
we  bid  Mrs*  PluploBt  adiea,  we  mast  iafom  ber  that  we  are 
not  onW  disappointed  with  her  present  performance  (kapwiiq; 
her  taknts),  but  sorry  that  she  should  so  tar  mistake  the 
l^foper  way  of  priiSiotittg  the  m<Nal8  of  the  age,  as  to  suppose 
that  atate^f  seduction,  written  in  the  st^e  of  .Dangers  through 
life,  could  be  likely  to  hold  up  a  useful  lesson  to  the  yonag 
M'ife,  the  unexperienced  girl,  or  young  man  who  has  just  coii»- 
meoced  his  fashipaable  career.  When  we  meet  Mm,' 
PluidLet  a|^n^  we  trust  that  it  will  be  as  the  author  of  a  leas 
axoeptionable  poblicatioiu 

Aet.  Vh^The  flistory  oftH  H^lnetic  lUpubUtM.    By 
frgnck  Hare  Nayiar,  Esq»    Loadoo^  Mawmae^  1609$ 

THE  history  of  a  people^  who  after  having  for  ages  waged 
a  successful  Mrar  against  the  constant  exertions  of  arbitrarj 
authority,  established  on  a  firm  foundatbn  the  edifice  of  tiieir 
civil  and  religious  rights,  cannot  fail  of  exciting  considerable 
interest  at  a  period  when  despotism  encompassed  with  m;^- 
riads  of  satelbtes,  preceded  by  every  instrument  of  terror,  and 
accompanied  by  ail  ihe  arts  of  seduction,  is  making  such  ra- 
■^pid  stndes* towards  universal  einpire.  The  Swiss' have  always 
claimed  our  admiratioi^— diey  now  deserVe  our  compassion : 
that  heart  must  indeed  be  callous  vviiich  can  read  their  ro^ 
manHc  deeds  in  the  cause  of  freedom  without  shedding  tlie 
tear  of  pity  over  tiheir  present  wretched  aud  We  fciar  hopeless 
situation.  '  . 
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'  THe  sttbjeet  is  new  and  invitii^.  We  i^e^d'ise&reelfinbiN' 
tion  that  tMii^  Plan ta'i^  work  nm&ly^  no  means  caloulsted  to 
fill  up  tbe  cbasm.  Mr.  Hare  seems'toittave'baen^aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  bis  undertakings  and  has,  in  general^  ckkie  jttsticie 
to  his  task.  -  He.has  handled  his  sQbjectvritbjMgmeAtyin^ 
does  not  detain 'and  fatigue  his  reader,  by'a  Ibngand  tedimii 
detail  of  unnecessary^  particulars.  We  most  hiywev^^-  pnefe  for 
sttt^.eaution  hihi  against  the  frequency  and  letigth  of  hig  digre»* « 
siona.  'Though  they  tend  considerably  to  eillives  the  prbs«< 
pect,  and  cheen  the  progress  of  the  reader^  by' oohiimiitig 
j?iews  of  general  polity,  and  illustrations  of  coaitoinporaty 
manners  witii^  the  less  interesting  detail  of  municipal  oc€ur<^ 
rence^,.  they  indisputably  break  the  unity  4A  the  whole/ 
f  iNxm  e#at  his  locus.'  We  particularly  allude  ^  to  the  ac- 
count (>f  Italian  paintings  and  poetry,  at  the  end 'o^  the  39d 
^apter.  \     :       i.  .\i  .  ,        . . 

The  dtitboi's  criticism  on  Ibe  workv  of  .'Raphael  and 
of  Tasso;  may  be '.entitled  to  the  pituseMbf  .ctM-ebtnes^, 
but  they  possess  no  very  intimate  connection  with  tbe  general 
aubject  of  the  history.  The  style  is  animated »  and 
flowing.  There  are  jnany  passages' which  .will  be  read  again j 
and  again,  with  encreased  satisfaction;  but  Mr.  Hare  has 
sometimes  frittered  away  tbe  dignity  of  his  desdriflions  by 
a^partial'or.affected fondness  for  short funconnected  6entenGes> 
and  sometimes  weakened  the  intensehes&  of  his  ii^esfaiing  \fj 
an  accumulation  of  superfluous  epithets.  The  desorifitionbf 
William  Tell,  shooting  the  arrow  at  hia  son,,  page  2J»1  ^  'voL 
I;  and  of  a  nocturnal  meeting  between  a  lover  and  his  mis* 
tpss;  in  the  C^istle  of  Rotzbergni^d  1iR!;8;'*«i«^l^^^ 
liable  to  the  former  of  these  objections*  ""^  An  attentive^  reader 
olT  these  volumes  will  easily  Aimish  himself  wi^  e^anijples 
of  the  latter.  But  these  are  only  subordinate  "drfecls  in  a 
work  which  undoubtedly  possesses  great  merits  and  is  Wititled 
to  much  prais^.  We  will  proceed  \o  lay  before  our  readers 
^  succiuct  account  of  its  consents.  We  must  ho\(i{ever,  pre^ 
inise  that  Mr.  Hare's  principles^  both. political  ai;i(|  religious^; 
are  candid^  sounds  and  liberal.  I^is  attachme^nt  tq  the  c^use 
of  virtue^  £ind  morality,  is  uniform  .and  vigqirqus;.  l^is  ^eal  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  his  hai^red  of  ecclesiastical  jjersecu- 
tion,  are  every  where  conspicuous.  The  cant  of  fanaticism  is 
censured  with  manly  firmness;  whilst  I^e  loses  no  opp^^rtunity 
of  inculoating  the  advantages,  and  exhibiting  the  beneficent 
effects  ofsober  and  rational  Christianity.  After  ha^ng  ,^ken 
a  rapid  sketch  of  th^  original  situation  of  Helvetia^. Mr.  Hare. 
draws,  in  bis  first  chapter,  the  slender  thread  of  autbantic 
story  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  appearance  of  ^C^harle^ 
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Inagiie  on  the  political  horizon;  but  as  the  most  flagitious  iftf* 
^uity,  and  the  grossest  vice  are  more  than  usually  nauseou3 
"when  depicted  in  the  person  of  a  Gundibald^  a  Gundicar^  or  a 
Gundewickj  we  will  hasten  to  introduce  the  character  he  hail 
drawn  of  that  great  prince  to  the  dotice  of  our  readers^ 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  means,  by  which  Charles  waa 
delivered  from  a  troublesome  competitor,  they  were  obliterated 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  institutions^  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex-* 
ploits.  History  indeed,  produces  scarcely  ariy  character  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  son  of  Pepin,  so  well  known  by 
the  honourable  and  appropriate  appellation  of  Charlemagne. 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  his  designs,  the  ex- 
tent of  hid  conquests,  the  variety  of  his  establishments,  or  the 
sagacity  of  his  measures,  whether  We  consider  hilii  under  the 
splendid  character  of  a  conqueror,  or  behold  him  providing  for 
the  future  happiness  of  his  subjects  by  correcting  abuses,  and 
instituting  laws,  We  shall  not,  I  think,  hesitate  to  assign  to  him 
a  very  distinguished  place  among  those  extraordinary  personages, 
whom  nature  sometimes  produces  for  the  improvement  and  civi-* 
lization  of  an  unenlightened  age/ 

The  actions  and  principles  of  this  extraordinary  man,  have  of 
late  engaged  a  more  than  usual  attention  from  the  real  or  fancied 
similarity  which  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exists  between  Charfes 
and  Napoleon.  We  confess  we  think  the  parallel  unjust  and  lia- 
ble to  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  objections  whic^  usually 
are  the  desert  of  antithetical  comparisons.  They  are  both  con- 
querors. They  are  both  legislators,  neither  was  ^ery  regard- 
ful of  the  means,  provided  he  gained  his  end.  The  profound 
policy  of  the  one,  and  the  savage  sagacity  of  the  other,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  education 
they  experienced,  but  the  same  features  more  or  less  diversified 
by  originality  of  genius,  or  versatility  of  talent,  may  be  traced 
in  Tamerlane,  Theoderic^  and  a  hundred  more  who  have 
been  dignified  by  the  flattery  of  their  subjects,  the  vanity  of 
their  historians,  or  the  voice  of  posterity,  with  the  appella-* 
tion  of  Great.  Our  passions  are  too  deeply  engaged  to  judge 
Buonaparte  with  impartiality ;  our  evidence  too  scanty  to  dis- 
criminate Charles  with  aiccuracy.  We  beg  piardon  for  this 
digression.  The  three  succeeding  chapters  make  us^  acquaint- 
fd  with  the  state  of  literature,  of  government,  and  of  society, 
with  the  progress  of  superstition,  and  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  papal  power ;  wi^i  the  receding  limits  of  imperial 
prerogative,  and  the  development  of  the  feudal  systeoi,  with 
the  overbearing  jpride  of  the  nobles,  and  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  people,  with  many  of  the  wearers  of  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, and  witii  all  the  successive  changes  of  masters,  whick 
CiiiT.  Rev.  Vol  \%  Jpril,  1810.  *  C  c 
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Hehretia  experienced  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  ceiH 
tory^  from  the  succession  of  (Varies  to  the  election  of  Ro«* 
do)phu8.  And  here  the  regular  narrative  begins.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  account  of  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    Vol.  I.  page  £Odt 

'  The  name  of  Rodolph  is  so  justly  celebrated  in  modem 
story,  as  the  most  distinffuisbed  personage  in  an  age,  when  man- 
kind began  to  throw  aside  the  shackles  of  barbarism^  and  to^feel 
themselves  capable  of  something  better  than  the  toils  of  pedan- 
try or  of  war,  that  curiosity  dwells  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on 
the  annals  of  bis  reign.  He  was  in  stature  considerably  above 
the  common  standard,  though  his  form  was  by  no  means  ath- 
letic ;  his  features,  strong  and  masculine,  gave  an  occasional  air 
of  sternness  to  bis  countenance,nvhich  .seemed  to  indicate  a  se- 
verity of  temper,  not  natural  to  his  character.  But  no  sooner 
did  he  enter  warmly  into  a  debate  than  they  gradually  softened, 
and  by  their  animation  and  affability  effaced  every  unfavourable 

*  impression,  tiis  conversation  was  lively,  familiar,  aqd  amusing, 
even  amidst  the  most  important  occupations.  Plain  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  he  was  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury, 
and  endeavoured,  by  his  own  example,  to  check  the  ostentation 
and  expensiveness  which  began  already  to  find  their  way  kito 
the  dwellings  of  the  great.  When  in  the  field,  his  way  of  life 
scarcely  differed  from  that  oi  the  meanest  soldier*  He  ate  of 
the  same  homely  viands;,  he  reposed  upon  the  same  bed  of 
straw.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his  love  of  simplicity,  that  he 
has  been  fo^nd  sitting  before  bis  tent,  patching  his  tattered  doub- 
let, while  he  issued  orders  to  surrounding  generals,  and  secured 
victory  by  a  well-planned  attack.  Hie  eariy  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  entirely  in  camps;  and  we  have  already  seen  him  defend^ 
ing  the^  cause  of  liberty  against  the  outrages  of  the  great,  in 
this  respect,  mdeed,*  his  conduct  has  exposed  him  to  th<;  imputa- 

'  tion  of  impolicy  ;  aiid  he  is  accused  of  Mvi»g  contributed  to  the 
elevation  of  a  fabric  which  rose  in  the  sequel  to  so  caormoua  a 
height.  Yet,  if  we  could  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  all  histo- 
rical information,  and  foi^etting  the  eventful  reyolutiona 
which  five  centuries  have  produced  in  the  affairs  of  mea,^ 
could  identify  those  views  wnichi  experience  and  reflection  (the 
sure  guides  of  human  conduct^  appear  to  have  suggested  to  the 
count  of  Hapsburg,  we  should  perhaps,  discpver  sufficient  rea- 
son to  consider  his  actions  in  a  different  light/ 

With  his  son  Albert  commenced  the  gtorious  itrtiggle,  in 
which  the  Swi^s  vfere  so  Idn^  engagec}.  Ekakperated  at  their 
refusal  to  submit  to  what  he>tis  pleased  to  temtAnstrisin  pro- 
lei^tion^  Albert  pi^pared^  to  e^iforce  his  e^mtdbk  denfanda, 
-mi  bonslram  them  to  accept  the  boon  they  persiM^  so  per- 

tinoti^tiisiy  itl  refumg .    Gesater  atid  Haodeiffierg  were  the 

,    i  .  *    .  .         .■•.•.. 
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ofjgioal  in9triiQi«nls  bis  huioaDity  selected  for  that  honour- 
able service^  and  their  temper  seems  to  have  been  well  suited 
to  the  task  they  had  to  perform.  S«ich  princes  will  neiFer  fail 
to  find- such  servants.  They,  are  the  growth  of  every  country^ 
and  happily  for  mankind,  they  generally  outdo  the ,  business 
they  are  sent  on.  The  precise  boundaries  of  obedience  and 
resistance  cannot  be  distinctly  delineated ;  but  there  are  politi* 
cal  6ffences,  which  at  once  precflude  the  necessity  of  specula- 
tive justification^  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  people^ 
and  which  never  call  them  forth  in  vain.  Such  were  the  wrongs 
which  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  cantons,  such  the 
sparks  which  kindled  the  purest  flame  that  ever  burnt  on  the 
altar  of  freedom, 

'  Saorad  be  the  name  of  hJmr  who  first  dared  to  cherish  the 
ndble  project  of  liberatinf  his  country  from  her  ignominious 
bondage !  Staufac^er  was  that  hero.  In  silence  be  contem- 
plaledthe  degraded  state  to  which  his  nation  w^s  reduced. 
He  brooded  over  her  wrongs  in  secret.  He.  ipeditated 
upon  the  energies  of  the  huma;i  mind,  and  felt  from  inwar^ 
conviction,  that  man  was  not  destined  by  nature  to  bie  the  slave 
of  despotism.  Having  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  rational  fdrm,  his 
hastened  to  communicate  them  to  his  friend  Walter  Burst.  At 
bis  house  he  met  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  who  had  taien  reftige 
thcrefrojit  the  pursuits  of  Landenberg.  Misfortune  is  the  pa- 
rent of  confidence.  They  both  8ufi(!red  in^  the  same  -cause,  and 
they  flew  to  each  other's  arms  with  all  the  attachment  of  men 
connected  by  the  strongest  of  ties,  tjie  love  of  freedom^.  Having 
dtohbccately  weighed  t£»  dangers  of  the  enterpdfl^i  ithey  bouqd 
Jibefpselveirby  asokmn  o^th^to  break  the  feUers  ^  thw  c^ui^trv, 
or  to  perisl^jU'the  attempt.;  ^But  as  their  splo  abj^t  wa^  nef- 
lonal  security,  they  resolved  pever  to  devi^t^  from  the  pain  pf 
justice  in  tte  pursuit  of  Ut^e^ty, .  It  w^s  therefore  laid  down  ^s 
qftmJiamental  pri?icipl€qf  their  urdon,  that  they  should  in  no  case 
separate  from  the  Qermiinic  empire,  nor  refuse  to  their  feudal 

iords,  ecc  esiastical  of 'secu\at,  th'oie  serviced  which,  by'  thpir 
)arbarouslsystem  they  were  boutid  top(erfbtm.'  Having  finally 
engaged  to  bbfterve  th^  profoimdest  secrecy,  and  agreed  that  no 
partial  attempts  should  be  risked  till  the  thine  was  ready  to  l»e 
'sprung,  they  appointi^  a  place  where  they  might  assemble,  with 
'  a  few  chosen  frieads,  to.t;oncert  th)e  preparations  necessary  for  a 
general  insurrection ;  aad  took  leave  of  each  other,  not  with  the 
suspicious  jealousv  of  n^en  burned  by  interested  motives  into  a, 
jfaQtiOus  oppositi|:Hi,  but  with  Ibafi  honest  confidence  which  is  the 
result  o£  conscious  integrity,  and  the  characteristic  of  truly  pa« 
triot  hearts. 

'  To  propagate  the  electric  flame  among  a  people,  whose  wishes 
were  inp^ect  unison  with  their  own,  reqvired  not  ^ the  arts  of 
persuasion.    The  founder^  of  Helvetic  liberty  discovered  an  ar- 
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dent  partisan  in  every  pei^on  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  int'^ " 
portant  project. 

'On  the  17th  of  November,  1307  (the  day  fixed  for  their 
meeting)  each  of  them  appeared  at  the  appointed  spot,  attended 
by  ten  chosen  companions.  This  nocturnal  assembly  was  held 
in  the  field  of  Rutli,  a  retired  meadow  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Lucerne,  exactly  on  the  confines  between  Uri  and  Schweitz/ 

The'  Burgundian  war,  the  most  memorable  of  all  the 
struggles  in  which  the  Swiss  were  engaged  as  principals,  and 
the  most  productive  of  importiant  results  to  posterity,  is  de- 
tailed in. the  twentieth  chapter  with  considerable  spirit. 

The  temerity  of  Charles  is  calculated  to  attract  our  notice 
even  at  this  distance,  and  perhaps  his  Connection  with  an  Ehg- 
lish  monarch  of  no  mean  ability,  tdnded  to  raise  the  interest 
we  naturally  feel  in  the  eventful  history  of  his  life.     Had  his 
conquest  of  Switzerland  proved  successful,  what  his  ulterior . 
projects  might  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  we 
may  indulge  in  conjecturing,  that  a  strong  and  efficient  barrier 
might  have  been  raised  between  the  encroachments  of-  France 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretensions  of  Austria  on  the  other ; 
and  much  of  the  blood  which  has  been  wantonly  sh^d,  and 
most  of  the  treasure  which  has  been  lavishly  squandered  in 
the  long  and  doubtful  contest  between  those  powerful  rivals, 
might  have  been  eventually  spared.  Charles  did  not,  however, 
unitCv  prudence  of  execution  to  originality  of  design ;   he 
wanted  that  calm  composure  of  mind,  that  serenity  of  intel- 
lect which  coQStittttes  the  first  and  leading  feature  in  the  trtie 
portrait  of  heroism.     Hurried  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent 
from  one  undertaking  to  anothel*,  he  omitted,  or  was  incapable 
of  ascertaining  the  means  most  conducive  to  his  purpose. 
Possessing  the  bravery  of  a  grenadier  rather  than  the  ikill  of 
a  general,  he  risked  the  safety  of  his  person  without  providing  - 
for  the  security  of  his  soldiers ;  and  uniting  the  ferocity  of  a 
despot  with  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  he  began  by  alienat- 
ing by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  those  whom  he  was  preparing 
to  subjugate  by  his  army. 

Granson,  Marat,  and  Nancy^  destroyed  for  ever  the  repu- 
tation which  wbole  years  had  been  employed  in  rearing,  and 
have  taught  msinkind  the  impracticability  of  enslaving  a  people 
determined  to  be  free. 

Lewis  XI.  is  next  brought  before  his  reader,  and  his  cha- 
racter majr  be  fairly  taken  as  a  criterion  of  Mr.  Hare's  best 
manner.     We  shall  therefore  insert  it  entire. 

'  The  artful  policy  of  Lewis  XL  produced  such  important 
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changes  in  the  goverament  of  France,  and  eyentiially  in  the  m- 
tuation  of  modern  Europe,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  curious  interest 
to  investigate  the  transactions  of  his  memorable  reign.     To  use 

'  the  words  of  a  celebrated  historian,  ^<  Lewis  was  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  a  tyrant."  .  In  whatever  period  he  livedo  it  is  probable 
that  his  administration  wouldihave  been  characterized  by  syste- 
matical attempts  to  increase  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
to  annihilate  the  rights  of  the  people.  Endowed  with  a  dieep 
and  penetrating  genius,  he  was  most  sagacious  in  discerning  his 
real  interests,  and  most  indefatigable  in  pursuing  them.  Neither 
difiiculues  nor  "dangers  could  arrest  his  course.  To  a  temper, 
alike  cunning  and  severe,  he  united  the  most  perfect  disregard 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind;  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
every  tie,  by  which  ambition,  when  ennobled  by  a  sense  of  honour, 
is  of  necessity  restrained.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  seems  to  have  traced  out  a  well-digested  plan,  from  which  he 
never  deviated.  Callous  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  per^ 
feet  stranger  to  the  frailties  of  love,  he  had  no  ^earthly  induce- 
ment to  turn  aside  from  the  crooked  path  of  deceit.  With  a 
jealous  eye  he  beheld  the  power  of  the  great  nobility,  and  secretly 
resolved  to  destroy  those  dangerous  privileges  ^  hich  had  been 
conferred  by  thejustice  of  former  sovereigns  as  the  reward  of 
meritorious  services,  or  wrung,  from  their  weakness,  by  successful 
rebellion.  To  degrade  that  illustrious  order  was  the  leading 
object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  he  might  accomplish  it  with 
greater  facility,  he  selected  men  from  the  lowest  stations,  whom 
he  praised  to  most  distinguished  offices  of  confidjance  and  au- 
thority. Not  satisfied  however  with  shutting  out  the  nobles 
from  those  dignities  and  employments  to  which  exalted  birth 

.  bad  hitherto  given  an  exclusive  title,  and  driving  them  from  a 
court  where  they  were  no  longer  able  to  appear  with  appro- 
priate splendor,  he  proceeded  to  despoil  them  of  every  preroga- 
tive  to  which  the  enjoyment  of  ages  had  given  them  a  kind 
^f  prescriptive  claim,  and  reduce  them  to  a  level  iRrith  his  com'* 
monest  subjects. 

'  Such  treatment  was  not  to  be  endured  by  men  of  lofly  spi- 
rits, accustomed  to  consider  thefavours'of  royalty  as  belonging 
of  right  to  themselves.  In  repulsion  of  the  indignity  they  took 
up  arms.  This  was  precisely  what  the  despot  wished,  ,as  it 
opened  an  ample  field  for  confiscation  and  torture*  Persons  of 
the  most  illustrious  descent  were  now  brought  before  tribunals, 
from  whose  jurisdiction  rank  had  hitherto  been  exempt,  and  were 
condemned  to  punishments  of  the  most  cruel  tind  ignominious 

>  description.  Thus  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  their  feudal  lords  with  veneration  and  awe,  were 
led  gradually  to  feel  an  abated  respect,  when  they  beheld  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  land  flowing  beneath  the  axe  of  the  execa- 
tioner,  and  saw  the^  first  personages  of  the  kingdom  immured  in 
dungeons,  or  exposed  in  iron  cages  to  public  derision. 

'  The  king  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  haughty  spirit  of 
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his  tieiims  to  imagine  thst  they  weuld  bear  with  pttieaee  such 
a  reverse  of  fortune.  A  general  combination  might  have  profed 
fatal  to  bis  projects;  but  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  their 
insulated  opposition.  It  was  therefore  his  constant  study  by  ia- 
ainuattous  and  artifices^  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  animoaitiet 
which  had  long  dltided  the  feudal  nobility,  and  which  were  in- 
deed the  necessary  consequences  of  th^t  barbarous  system ;  and 
in  the  conduct  of  ibis  insidious  undertaking,  he  displayed  that 
unqualified  contempt  of  truth  and  hononr,  which  has  rendered 
fais  name  proverbiidiy  odious  to  posterity/ 

The  haughty  and  stubborn  genius  of  Julius^  and  the  mild 
and  refined  elegance  of  Leo,  are  so  forcibly  contrasted  in  the 
mind  of  every  reader  of  reflection,  with  the  present  degenerate 
inbabitimts  of  Italy,  tiMft  we  are  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
moral  and  physical  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  change.  A 
nearer  innght  will  however  convince  us  that  they  were  only 
wonderful  phenomena  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  and 
that  the  generality  of  their  fellow-citizens  possessed  all  that 
fcrtilily  in  nitrigire,  that  fondness  for  duplicity,  and  that  in- 
capacity for  decisive  exertion,  which  are  characteristic  of  their 
descendants.  That  the  petty  and  almost  insignificant  princi- 
palities into  which  Italy  was  divided,  tended  greatly  to  cramp 
the  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  by  narrowing  their  field  of  e^- 
artion,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  sweeping  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  the 
softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  temperature  of*  the  air,  when 
we  reflect  that  heroes  foled  in  4efenoe  of  their  liberties,  where 
migrims  now  bend  with  hUmiiity  at  the  shrine  of  superstition. 
The  original  progress  and  sutNsequent  establishment  of  the 
reformation,  is  detailed  in  the  fourth  volume  at  considerable 

length. 

> 

'  It  was  neither  (page  181)  as  Mr.  Hare  expresses  it,  to  the 
hM  invectives  of  Lu&er>  to  the  inaf  nuatiag  eloquence  of  Me* 
kncthon,  nor  to  the  rigid  and  gloomy  gentns  of  Calvin,  that  the 
success  of  the  reformation  ought  soiely  to  he  ascribed.  It  was 
tiie  sitnony*  the  profligacy,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Vatican,  that 
undermined  tfa^  stately  fabric  of  superstition /and  sapped  the 
•  ibaadationMipon  which  it  had*  rested  for  ages.  With  an  eye  of 
envy  and  indignation,  enlightened  wisdom  beheld  the  predion 
of  the  monastic  orders,  so  contrary  to  their  own  professions,  aad 
lo  the  benignant  views  of  their  foiinderB.  tiumanity  revoked  at 
the  baiharous  executions,  which  were  daily  ordered  by  the  in« 
qaisltion,  whose  leading  object  was  to  silence  the  voice  of  reason, 
(ibat  it  asight  safely  tyrannise  over^he  opinion,,  continually  feed- 
ing the  god  of  charity  with  a  odious  efiusion  of  hunan  blood. 
Various  other  caiises  combined  ^o  give  to  the  >doctrtne  of  the 
veforoieia  nnbounded  popukrity.   Siice  Itsiy  had  become  the 
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theatre  of  war,  all  the  oaUons  of  Europe  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  pontifical  government.  Till 
now,  they  had  viewed  the  stupendous  machipe  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance. But  the  fascinating  charm  had  dissolved  under  closer 
inspection,  and  the  gigantic  monster^  displayed  in  its  real  fonvu 
presented  to  the  astonished  spectator  a  <lisgU8ting  compound 
of  pride,  ambition,  fraud,  avarice^  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  was  thi? 
important  discovery  exclusively  confined  to  those  who  made  it* 
Hie  invention  of  printing  soon  spread  their  complaints  and  in- 
vectives throughout  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe,  tearing 
away  the  magical  veil  which  had  so  long  shrouded  the  mysteries 
of  Rome.% 

*  The  prevailing  cry  of  Christendom  was  in  favour  of  a  reform. 
The  councils  of  Constance,  Bdle,  jmd  Pisa,  called  loudly  for  the 
correction  of  ecclesiastical  abyses  ;  but  the  fittenxpt  was  too  re- 
pugnant to  the  interests  of  the  higher  clergy,  to  be  suffered  to 
proceed.  It  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose  that  th^ 
reformation  arose  from  the  preconcerted  scheme  of  improvement; 
or  that  it  was  the  work  of  philosophers  deliberately  examining 
the  errors  and-  disorders  which  bad  gradually  crept  into  the 
christian  church,  and  endeavouring  to  correct  them  by  salutary  > 
institutions.  Although  the  boldest  champion  that  ever  wielded 
the  pen  of  controversy,  Luther,  when  first  he  ventured  to  censure 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  entertained  no  idea  of  the  lengths  to 
which,  in  the  heat  of  polemical  disputation,  he  was  subsequently 
hurried;  and  in  all  probability,  would  at  that  time  have  regarded 
many  tenets  as  heretical,  which  he  afterwards  inculcated  with 
so  much  fervour  and  effect.' 

Though  the  temporal  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the  . 
secularization  of  the  convents^  and  conseij^uent  appropriation  of 
Baonastic  property,  miglit  induce  many  individually  t6  adopt 
and  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  the  true 
reason  of  the  inconceivable'  ra))idky,  with  which  tenets  so 
different  from  those  which  were  hitberto  received^  spread  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  rests  on  very  different  grounds ;  and  we 
need  no  oracular  declaration  to  discover  it  in  the  corruptions 
of  the  churchy  in  Ae  flagrant  proAigacy  of  its  ministers^  in  the 
gross  extension  of  clerical  prerogative^  and  in  the  union  radi- 
cally growing  more  intimate^  and  consequently  niore  powerful 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation  on  sanctioned  and 
k^ized  authority.  These  arguments  are  more  cogent  and 
better  adaptod  to  the  body  of  the  people^  and  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude. 

Mr^  Hace  has  verjr  properly  concluded  his  history  before 
the  cQtninencemeBt  of  Ibe  French  revolution.  That  ground 
is  stiU  too  sl^pery  to  be  trod  with  safety. 

^  But  it  is  time  to  pause.    To  attempt  a  description  of  the 
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tremendous  scenes  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  Switzerland, 
would  lead  to  discussions,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  at  the 
present  moment  with  any  rational  hopes  of  success.  Every 
passion  which  agitates  the  human  heart,  is  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  contest  for  the  most  temperate  mind  to  copimand  its  mo- 
deration. The  French  revolution,  impartially  examined  under 
all  its  bearings,  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous,  and  certainly  to 
the  present  generation,  the  most  awful  event  that  has  ever  been 
accomplished  by  the  crimes,  the  follies,  or  the  courage  of  man. 
To  investigate  a  subject  so  complicated  in  its  means,  and  so 
comprehensive  in  its  results,  belongs  to  the  future  historian. 
Should  it  be  his  painful  duty  to  commemorate  the  farther  vic- 
tories of  despotism,  may  providence  in  mercy  so  deaden  his  feel- 
ings, that  he  may  execute  the  degrading  task  with  sensations 
far  diflerent  to  mine.  But  if  the  fall  of  tyranny  be  his  theme, 
may  he  possess  sensibility  and  genius  to  do  it  ample  justice,  and 
tast#  the  pure  delight,  excited  in  every  generous  bosom  by  the 
spectacle  of  returning  justice,  and  by  the  virtuous  triumphs  of 
insulted  freedom.  To  us  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  year^ 
appear  to  be  a  magical  illusion,  in  which  ghosts  and  demons  pass 
.  in  quick  succession  before  the  eyes, leaving  no  impression  on  the 
troubled  naind  but  those  of  amazement,  of  horror,  and  of  de- 
spair/ 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  any  longer  by  making  ge- 
neral comments  of  our  own^  but  we  hope  the  specimens  we 
have  given  will  induce  them  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  the 
work  itself. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  two  first  volumes 
have  '  second  edition '  added  to  their  title  page ;  and  we  re* 
collect  that  Mr.  Hare  published  them  in  IBOT.  They  are^ 
however,  so  entirely  changed^  the  additions  are  so  numerous^ 
and  the  improvements  so  considerable^  that  were  it  not  for  that 
circumstance^  we  should  have  scarcely  recognised  our  old  ac- 
quaintance. 


Art.  YIL-y-'Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land ^  as  it  relates  to  capital  Punishments^  and  on  the 
Mode  in  which  it  is  administered.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Momilly.    Cadell,  1810,  Svo.pp.  76,  pr.2«. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  ^^  the  substance  of  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  February,  1810, 
on  movipg  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10 
wd  11  W.  8,  12  Ann.  and  «4  G.  2.  which  make  the  crimes 
0{  grilling  privately  in  i^  shop^  goods  of  the  value  of  5s.,  or 
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in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river, 
property  of  the  value  of  40s.  capital  felonies." 

Our  observations  on  Mr.  Montagu's  book^  in  the  last  nuin<^ 
ber  of  the  C.  R.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  thb 
pamphlet  fell  into  our  hands.  It  gives  us  no  common  degree 
of  pleasure  to  find  that  the  opposition  which ,  in  the  course  of 
those  observations,  we  made  to  Dr.  Paley's  Theory  respecting 
the  penal  administration  of  this  country,  are  amply  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  who,  in  the  refu- 
tation of  that  theory,  pursuing  in  most  respects  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  with  ourselves,  has  sifted  every  separate 
flentence,  every  distinct  assertion,  with  that  logical  force  and 
perspicuity  of  argument,  of  which  truth  alone  can  withstand 
the  scrutiny,  and  only  prejudice  or  envy  disown  the  triumph. 

In  addition  to,  and  as  corrpborative  of,  our  former  argu- 
ments, we  shall  now  only  transcribe  the  following  passa^,  the 
force  of  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  alledged  in  favour  of  the  desired  reform. 

'  There  is  still  another  view  which  may  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  and  wi^ich  is  perhaps  more  itnportant  than  those  which 
have  been  already  considered.  The  sole  object  of  human  punish* 
ments,  it  is  admitted,  is  the prevention  of  crimes;  and  to  this 
end,  they  operate  principally  by  the  terror  of  example.  In  the 
present  system,  however,  the  benefit  of  example  is  entirely  lost, 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  convict^s  execution  is  not  declared  in 
bis  sentence,  nor  is  it  io  any  other  mode  published  to  the  world. 
A  man  is  publicly  put  to  death.  All  that  .is  told  to  the  spectators 
of  this  tragedy,  and  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  hear  or  who 
read  of  it,  is,  that  he  stole  a  sheep,  or  five  shillings  worth  of 
goods  privately  in  a  shop,  or  that  he  pilfered  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  from  his  employer  in  a  dwelling-house,*  and  they 
are  left  in  total  ignorance  that  the  criminal  produced  upon  hit 
trial  perjured  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi,  or  some  other  defence, 
and  that  it  is  for  that  aggravation  of  his  crime  that  he  suffers 
death.  The  example  cannot  operate  to  prevent  subornation  of 
witnesses  to  establish  a  false  defence,  for  it  is  not  known  to  any 
but  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  that  such  was  the  offender's 
crime;  neither  can  it  operate  to  prevent  sheep-stealing,  •r 
privately  stealing  in  a  shop,  or  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house; 
because  it  is  notorious,  that  these  are  offences  for  which,  if  attended 
with  no  aggravating  circumstances,  death  is  not  in  practice 
inflicted.  Nothing  more  is  learned  from  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  than  that  a  man  has  lost  his  life  because  be  has  done 
that  which,  by  a  law  not  generally  executed)  is  made  capital, 
and  because  some  unknown  circumstance  or  other  eitisted,  either 
in  the  crime  itself,  or  in  the  past  life  of  the  criminal,  whidi,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  wbo  tried  him,  rendered  him  a  fit  object 
to  be  3ingled  out  for  pmiishment.    Surely  if  this  system  is  19 
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he  pertevered  in,  the  judge  should  be  required  in  a  'fernwl 
sentence  to  declare  why  death  \s  inflicted,  that  the  sufferings 
and  the  prWationsof  the  individual  might, be  rendered  useful  to 
society  in  deterring  others  from  acting  as  he  has  dotie,  and 
drawing  on  themselves  a  similar  doom.  The  judge  would  un- 
doubtedly be  required  to  do  this,  if  the  discretion  which  he  ex- 
ercises in  point  of,  fact,  were  expressly  confided  to  him  bylaw. 
But  unfortunately,  as  the  law  stands,  he  is  supposed  not  to  select 
for  capital  punishment,  but  to  determine  to  whom  mercy  shall  be  * 
extended ;  although  these  objects  of  mercy,  as  compared  "with 
those  who  suffer,  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one..  Were 
recorded  reasons  to  he  required  of  the  judge,  it  will  be  said,  they 
ttust  be  his  reasons  for  extending  mercy,  which  is  his  act,  not  his 
xeasons  for  inflicting  punishment,  which  is  the  act  of  the  law  ; 
an  additional  proof  of  the  mischief  which  results  from  leaving 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  law  so  much  at  variance/  p.  25 • 

To  advert  for  one  moment  to  the  particular  subject  of  the 
bills  now  pending^  let  us  ask,  who  can  dignify  by  the  name  of 
law  two  or  three  statutes  wfaiqh  in  practice  are, so  nearly  re^ 
dttced  to  a  dead  letter,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years,  out  of  1872  persons  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial, 
•charged  wkh  the-erimes  which  are  by  those  statutes  made 
Bubject  to  capital  punif^ment,  one  only  has  been  executed? 
But  an  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  position,  by  tiie 
enemies  to  reform,  to  which  it  cannot  justly  be  applied. 
Why  tfisturb,  say  they,  an  established  system,  which  is  proved 
to  exist  only  in  theory,  and  from  the  abolition  of  which, 
therefore,  no  good  can  be  expected  to  result? 

'  Although,"  replies  Sir.S.  Remilly,  <*  these  laws  are  not  exe- 
cuted, and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  exist  only  in  theory,  they 
«ire  attended  with  many  most  serious  practical  consequences. 
Among  tiaese,  it  is  net  the  least  important,  that  they  form  a  kind 
cif  standard  of  cruelty,  to  justify  every  harsh  and  excessive  exercise 
ef  ^tithority.  Upon  all  such  occasions,  these  unexecuted  laws 
are  appealed  to  as  if  they  were  in  daily  execution.  Clomplain 
«f  the  very  seviere  punishments  which  prevail  in  the  array  and  the 
navy,  4md  youare  told  that  the  offences  which  are  so  chastised, 
would  by  the  raunioipal  law  be  punidiedwitfa  death.  When  not 
long  sinoe  a  governor  of  one  of  the  West  India  islands  was  ac- 
cused of  having  ordered  that  a  young  woman  should  be  toitured, 
his  counsel  said  in  his  defence,  that  the  woman  had  been  g«iky 
of  a  theft,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  this.eoinitry  her  life  would  have 
been  forfeited.  When,  in  the  framing:  new  Ihiws,  it  is  proposed  to 
appoint  for  a  very  slight  transgression  a.very  severe  puni^ment ; 
the  ailment  always  orged  in  support  of  it  is,  that  actions,  not 
vnuch  'more  criminal,  ane  by  the  already  existing  law  punished 
with  dealh. '  So  in  the  exercise  of  that  larfe  •disoretiod  which  is 
left  to  th^  yadge6,ibe8tatei»ftfael«wnlford6  a  justification  for 
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iseveritiei,  wiiich  could  not  otherwise  be  justified.  Wheo  for  an 
4)£Eenoe,  which  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  turpitude,  the 
punishment  of  transportation  for  life  is  inflicted,  a  man  who  only 
compared  the  crime  with  the  punishment,  would  be  struck  with 
its  extraordinary  severity ;  but  he  finds,  upon  inquiry,  that  all 
that  m:;8^  of  numan  suffering  whidi  is  comprised  in  the  sentence, 
passes  by  the  names  of  tenderness  and  mercy,  because  death  is 
affixed  to  the  crime  by  a  law  scarcely  ever  executed,  and,  as  some 
persons  imagine,  never  intended  to  be  executed. 

*  For  the  honour  of  -otir  national  character  (Hje  honeurable 
mover  thus  concludes  hrs  eloqueiM:  appe^^),  for  the  prevention  of 
dimes — for  the  maintenance  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
laws,  and  to  the  adxninistration  of  justice — and  for  the  sake  of 
preservii^  the  sanctity  of  oadts,  il  is  highly  expedient  that  these 
statutes  should  be  repealed.'^ 


Art.  VIII. — Latin  Prosody  made  easy^  by  J.  Carey ^  LLjt). 
Private  Teacher  of  ClassicSy  French,  and  Short-hand ;  a 
new  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  London,  Longman 
&.Co,  1808,  8t?o.^p.  407.  * 

THIS  work  hils  bcfen  a  Ipng  time  before  the  puUic,  'wbo, 
by  calling  for  a  second  edition,  seem  to  iiave  testified  their 
approval.  As  this  criterion,  ho^«ever,  ^oes  not  equaHy  hcM 
good  with  school  books,  a6  it  may  with  other  publicationB; 
since  in  the  former  a  few  ifidividuals,  who  are  engaged  in 
edilcation,  and  may  conceive  a  work  useful,  have  it  in  their 
power  very  soon  to  dispose  of  an  ordinary  edition ;  we  have 
conceived  it  our  duty,  however  late,  to  notice  the  book. 

To  us  it  appears  that  this  work,  thongh  containing  imich 
useful  matter,  is  too  dilated  for  its  purpose ;  this  has  been 
partly  effected  by  the  rednndancy  of  the  examples  quoted, 
and  by  frecjuent  notes,  naany  of  which  go  farther  into  me- 
trical criticism  than  is  necessary  for  the  youi^  student.  The 
prosody  in  the  Eton  Latin  Gram  mat  runs  into  tlie  contrary 
extreme,  and  is  ondeubtedly  too  concise.  This  conciseness, 
however,  renders  it  adapted  to  the  exercise  <rf  repetition,  an 
advantage  which  is  not  attainable  in  the  present  attem)^;  for 
^  though  the  author  has  throww  the  general  rulen  of  pix^ody 
into  a  species  <A  verse,  that  rivals  t^c  baraiiony  of  ttie  ^rst 
par^s  of  onr  Lathn  grammar,  yet  these  verses,  wbich  are 
placed  at  the  heads  of  the  sections,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  such  masses  of  explanation  and  illustration,  diatthe 
istudent  wi'll  find  much  dlflficulty  in  ccllecting  and  arranging  the 
limbs  of  this  grammatical  poet. — If,  however,  this  work  is 
intended,  qpt  as  an  eleme&taiy  onQ  ^y,  but  a  book  of  re- 
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ference^  in  which  all  the  observations  which  a  tutor  wouM 
.  make  to  his  pupil^  while  instructing  him  in  this  portion  of 
classical  learningi  are  carefuUj  recorded,  we  shall  find  many 
omissions.  We  will  observe  a  few  of  the  most  common, 
for  the  commoner  they  may  be,  the  more  necessary  they  are 
for  the  pupil  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  if  this  book  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  necessity  of  oral  explanation,  a 
method  which  we  jprefer,  they  should  not  have  been  neglected. 
In  the  figure  Synalephe,  the  author  ^  has  neglected  to  warn 
bis  pupils  against  eliding  the  final  vowels  in  words  of  one 
syllable ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  contrary.  Every 
8chool-boy  recollects  the  words  '  Me,  Me,  adsum  Qui  feci.' 
Virg.  Mn,  In  which  case  the  hurry  of  the  speaker  is  such  as 
to  render  the  verse  even  ungrammaticai ;  but  there  rarely 
occurs  an  instance  of  this  elision^  which  we  cannot  trace  to  a 
similar  reason.  Dr.  Carey  has  omitted  the  observation  that 
die  pentameter  verse  should  never  end  in  a  noun  adjective, 
which  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  possessives  meus. 
tuus,  and  suns.  Ovid,  who  is  in  some  instances  a  slovyenly 
writer,  seems  to  have  been  very  cautious  in  this  respect;  nor 
can  we  agree  with  the  author  that  a  word  of  four  ^Uablet 
stands  well  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  pentameter,  though  the 
usage  is  admissible,  especially  in  the  case  of  proper  uames^ 
with  which  words  the  Roman  poets  took  greater  liberties  than 
in  any  others.  In  the  Greek  pentameter  the  diifference  is  great, 
as  in  that  language  even  a  trissyllable  at  the  end  of  the  line  is 
by  no  means  offensive  to  the  ear.  Dr.  C.  thought  it  probably 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  though  the  last  syllable  of  every 
*  verse  is  justly  accounted  common,  yet  that  the  custom  of 
ending  verses  with  short  vowels,  if  it  recurs  at  all  frequently,  is 
very  objectionable  indeed,  more  so  perhaps  in  the  pentameter 
verse,  and  in  the  four  verses  which  we  call  the  Alcaic  stanza, 
than  in  any  others.  In  his  rules  indeed  for  the  formation  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza.  Dr.  C.  has  been  rather  negligent;  for  we  do 
not  conceive  that  Horace  was  by  any  means  indifferent  to  the 
quautity  of  the  first  feet  of  the  lines,  whether  they  were 
spondees  or  iambics;  as  in  the  best  and  most  laboured  odes, 
the  latter  bear  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  former,  and  are 
indeed  very  rarely  admitted,  particularly  in  the  third  line  of 
the  stanza;  nor  can  we  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
chance,  for  the  more  important  the  subject,  and  the  more 
beautiful  the  odes  are,  the  greater  is  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  these  rules. 

In  that  noble  ode  in  the  third  book,  beginning  with  the 
words 

^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.'    Od.  3.  lib,  3. 
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ivhicli  consists  of  seventy-two  lines,  there  are  only  two  lines 
which  begin  with  iambic,  feet,  and  only  one  which  ends  in  a 
abort  voweL  In  the  fourth  ode  of  the  third  book^^  which  is 
8tiU  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  there  is  only  one  line 
which  begins  with  the  iambic,  and  only  one  which  terminates 
in  a  short  vowel. — In  the  sixth  ode  of  the  third  book,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same,  the  fourth  ode  of  the  fourth  bpok, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  the  same,  we  do  not  meet  with  a  single 
initial  iambic,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  four 
odes  in  Horace,  on  which  more  attention  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed,  or  which  extend  to  a  greater  number  of  lines* 
Most  of  these  common  place  rules  would  probably  be  antici- 
pated by  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  a  public  school;  but  as  this  work 
takes  so  wide  a  view  of  the  subject,  they  might  be  inserted 
without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  by  merely  omitting 
some  of  the  exa&ples. 

The  analysis  of  the  hexameter    is    correctly  drawn,  and 
may  perhaps  be  amusing,  by  exhibiting  the  varieties  of  which 
that  verse  admits;  of  its  utility  we  have  our  doubts;   for  we 
conceive,  that  unless  where  the  ear  is  very  deficient  indeed, 
the  coesura  will  fall  into  proper  situations  as  well  by  accident 
as  by  rule;  the  words  themselves^  which  the  subject  obliges 
the  poet  to  adopt,  are  so  various  in  length,  quantity,  &c.  that 
it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  but  what  the  lines  will  of  them- 
selves acquire  a  difference  of  formation ;  and  the  commonest 
observation  will  teach  the  pupil  how  seldom  distiilct  words  can 
stand  as  distinct  feet  in  the  first  parts  of  the  verse,   without 
destroying  all  idea  of  versification,'  even  though  the  line  be 
metrically  correct.    Perhaps  the   most  useful  part  of  this 
volume  is  the  table  which  ascertains  the  quantities  of  syllables 
in  the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  the  verbs  and  sub- 
stantives.   This  was  a  great  desideratum  in  prosody,  as  it  was 
one  of  those  omissions  in  the  Eton  grammar  which  was  not 
remedied  by  applying  to  the  ^  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.'    The 
account  of  the  lioratian  metres  will  likewise  be  found  of  use 
to  the  boy  in  the  higher  departments  of  a  school,  or  to  the 
university  student.    With  respect  to  the  initials  S.  P.  S.  C. 
and  S.T.  we  think  with  our  author,  that  the  addition  of  a 
third  consonant,  as  in  the  word  \  scribo/  can  make  no  sort 
of  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  concluding  vowel  of  the 
preceding  word.  There  are  certainly  so  many  instances  where 
vowels  thus  situated  are  considered  short,  and  so  many,  where 
the^  are  made  long,  that  Dr.  C.  se^ms  fully  wairrante<jl  in  de- 
scribing all  vowels  thus  circumstanced,  as  common  in  respect 
to  their  quantity.    We  nevertheless  think  that  the  papil  is  to 
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be  gaarded  against  placing  short  vowels  in  such  situations^i  a^ 
the  lines 

f  Est  in  qui  nostri  litter^i  scripta  memor/    Ov.  Ep,  5. 2d: 

and 

'  Occulta  ipcHia,  et  pTures  de  pace  triiimpbat*'    Jur. 

sound  e<][iially  inharmonious  and  harsh  to  a  classical  ear.  On 
the  whole  we  conceive  that  if  Dr.  Carey,  instead  of  enlarging 
a  future  edition,  will  compress  it  into  an  appendix  to  our  old 
Latin  prosodia,  by  retaining  the  most  useful  portions^  namely, 
those  which  are  not  noticed  in  that  very  concise  conipendiuBi, . 
his  book  will  become  very  useful.  At  present  it  contains  many 
clear  and  appropriate  rules,  but  they  are  spread  over  too  large 
a  surface,  and  the  work  is  more  of  use  to  the  tutor,  who  wishes 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  explanatbn^  than  to  the  pupiT, 
who  may  learn  most  of  the^  leading  rules  of  prosody  by  a 
shorter  process. 

We  likewise  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  our  audior 
against  the  illicit  practice  of  publishing  his  professipnai  adver-* 
tisements  on  the  back  of  his  title-page ;  for  though  it  is,,  no 
doubt^  a  desirable  thing  for  the  public  to  know,  where^*  adult3' 
may  learn  classics,  French,  Prosody,  and  short-hanid,  perhaps 
washing  and  combing  included,  for  two  guineas^  yet  we  can- 
not admit  of  a  practice^  which  though  it  may  possibly  bestow 
an  additional  valine  on  a  literary  workjt  by  handing  down  to 
posterity  the  facilities,  with  which  learnii^  oiay  be  acquired 
HI  the  present  day ;  yet,  has  at  the  same  time  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  revenue  of  the  country.. 


Art.  IX.' — ^n  Account  of  the  Operations  of  tfie  Corps 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  the  Time  iff  Us  Tor^ 
motion  in  Bohemia  to  its  Embarkation  f of;  J^ngland. 
London,  Stockdale,  18 IQ,  pp.51. 

J  THE  Bake  of  Brunswick,  during  the  last. cidridictjbetween^ 
France  and  Austria,  conduded  a  convention  SIf  Viennsr,  IBy 
which  he  was  to  raise  a  coVps  of  4000  men  it  his  qr#n  ex- 
pense. With  this  small  force  the  Duke,  in  cbtijtrtic45on  Svith 
an  Austrian  detachment,  maintained  a  sortof  desultprf  war  in 
Saxony,  till  he  received  intelligence  of  the  armistice  whi^h 
had  been  concluded  between  Prance  and  Acfsti-ia.  This  evfcfat 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which  the  Duke  had  conceived  of 
exciting  in  Germany  a  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
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French.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  conquerw,  the  Duke 
verj.  gallantly  determined  with  his  small  band  of'  warrior8> 
uko  were  willing  to  adhere  to  him  in  etrery  dmnge  tt  fortune, 
to  fight  hisr  way  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  embark  fei>  this  c6iratry. 
In  tUs  atteqapt  he  had  to  encounter  the  numerous  obstacles^ 
which  were  opposed  by  treachery  oil  t^e  one  sid^  and  by  a 
vigilant  and  enterprising  enemy  on  the  other.  Before  the 
Duke  began  his  march,  he  informs  us  that  he  called  bis 
officers  together^  and  addressed  them  to  the  following  efiect : 

*  Acknowledging  their  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  defence  of  the 
Kbertics  of  their  country  and  bestowing  just  pnti!>^  on- their  con- 
duct, he  observed  to  them,  that  they  c6uldxlot  heigwofant  of 
the  principal  object  of  the  formation  of  their  cbtpg,  that  of  ope- 
rating in  the  north  of  Germany :  that  there  "wp  sotne  ground 
to  hope  for  the  disembarkation  of  English  troops^  in  that  qu&rt^r^ 
and  that  j)erfaaps  they  might  calculate  upon  th^  co-operation 
.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north ;  that  this  was  the  best,  and  petl 
haps  at  present  the  only  mode  of  serving  the  Austrian  arinv  atid 
promoting  the  common  cause.  He  acknowledged  the  difficulty 
of  the  march,  and  the  obstacles  which  an  active  enemy  would 
throw  in  their  way ;  but,  confiding  in  their  pHnciples  of  honour 
and  in  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  country,  he  did  ti*c  d«abt 
that  they  would  chcerftilly  pursue  the  path  which  be  jlointed  but 
to  them.  '■■■■:'         ^      '/•        '  ' 

*What  was  the  astonishment  :of  the  duke  on  rec^vtag  attswors 
•  dir^tly  the  reverse  of  these  jdst  expectations  !  Alt  the  officers  *<if 
cavalrv  (with  the  exception  often  of  the  youttgfestj  'ilif^iti«'()itfte1y 
quitted  him,  and  their  conduct  lira's  the  m6re  Ahpfe'rdbfai^bie,  as 
they  aitti^mpted,  through  the  mediuin  of  the  suhal^ern  o^hxrs,' 
to  seduce  the  hussars.  The  duke>  hQweyof,  without  appearing  to 
notice  this,  set  the  troops  in  mo^ion^ ,  jhe  oljic^^  remaining. be- 
hind^ ahd  after  two  hours  march'  he  Balled  tte  ,trdcip8,  and 
explaining  to  jthi^nj  the  reason  of  the  officei^.  deipartiire,  madffe  • 
promotionsof  some  inferior  officeti^  and  dismissed  thote  soldiets 
who -desired  to  return:  Substituting  in  the  room  of  the  latter 
300  recruits^  who  followed  the  corps^  and  whom  be  inunediAtdy 
put  into  uniform,  the  duke  thus  possessed  the  certainty  of  being 
iiurroutvded  by  a  corps,  entirely  .attached  to  his  cause.^    ' 

When  the  duke  antved  at  Halberstadt,  he  fouAd^the  gate^ 

.8hut«,^d  the  town  in  the  possession  of  the  fifth  Westphalian 

ragiMieiit  ef  infiintry,  whidi  amounted  to  nearly  3000  tmn. 

^  llie  duke  not  wilfing  to  leave  such  a  forcre  in  |iis  rear,  imihc- 

diatety  gave  orders  for  the  attack, 

/  ^  The  Sarshben  gate  was  for««d  with  howitaers  $  tftie  second 
gala  was  broken  open  with  halch«t^&c.;  and  the  third,  fbr 
wkm  of  tools  and  implements,  was  set  fire  tojjuid  burned  off  its 
hinges. 
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*  It  was  a  most  difficult  and  sanguinary  task  to  get  possesfioll 
of  the.entrances  to  the  city ;  the  enemy  had  done  every  thing  ii» 
his  power  to  cause  delay  by  throwing  impedimenis  in  our  way  ; 
the  massy  iron-bound  gates  were  barricaded  with  strong  beams, 
and  the  vaulted  passages  filled  with  leaded  dung-carts,  and  other 
obstructions,  all  of  which  were  to  be  cleared  and  carried  out 
piecemeal  under  a  constant  fire  of  small  arms.  Several  hun-* 
dreds  of  our  bravest  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
performance  of  this  service,  without  our  being  able  to  do  the 
least  injury  to  the  enemy>  who  were  placed  in  security  behind 
the  brickwork. 

'  After  gaining  admittance  into  the  city,  much  still  remained 
to  be  doB^t;  the  enemy,  who  had  made  a  most  obstinate  and  un- 
expected resistance,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  houses  on  both 
•ides  of  the  street,  and  annoyed  us  by  a  mbst  j;alling  fire  from 
the  windows.  The  resolution  and  courage  of  our  soldiers  how- 
ever at  length  overcame  every  opposition  ;  rushing  forwards  into 
the  streets  and  exclaiming — ''  Long  live  our  brave  duke  i'' — 
**  Long  live  the  black  Jagers !''  they  broke  into  the  houses,  and 
put  the  enemies  they  found  concealed  within  to  the  bayonet. 
House  after  house  and  street  after  street  were  obliged  to  be 
separately  stormed  and  conquered.  The  principal  street,  with 
a  garrison  of  about  400  men,  maintained  itself  the  longest.;  the 
taking  of  this  street  cost  many  Brunswickers  their  lives,  and  it 
wan  not  till  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  it  capitulated. 

'  The  result  of  the  battle  was  most  brilliant ;  the  commander 
of  the  fifth  Westphalian  regiment  of  infantry.  Colonel  Count 
Wellingerode/ was  made,  prisoner,  together  with  the  remaining 
'  part  of  hii  officers,  and  about  l600  men.' 

On  the  Slst  of  Joly,  1809>  the  duke  pdssed  through  Brons* 
wick,  whidi  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  several  centuries ; 
and  which  he  now  quitted  with  those  sensations  of  regret, 
which  must  be  experienced  by  him,  who  ia  compelled  by  some 
severe  stroke  of  adverse  fortune  to  abandon  his  home,  his 
patrimony,  and  the  works  of  his  anceatora.    After  leaving 


*  Colonel  Count  Weill  Dgerede,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  navy,  named 
Majnonnet,  brought  Jferome  Buonaparte  fix>m  America,  and  from  tiiat  cir- 
cumstaoee  became  his  bosom  .friend.  Jerome  afterwaids  promoted  him  t». 
the  rank  of  a  German  Count,  and  appointed  him  Marichal  du  Paims,  S^c,  As 
the  poesesiion*  of  this  person  was  of  great  consequence  to  us  on  many  ao^ 
oounts,  and  particularly  for  the  security  of  several  brave  officers  belonging 
to  our  corps,  who  were  obliged  to  be  l^  behind  in  Germany  on  account  of 
tbrar  voand^  he  was  therefore  bvought  with  us  to  England,  and  now  resides 
in  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  Tht  other  officers  who  had  been  taken  «t 
Leipaig,  Halberstadt,  Hanover,  &c.  amounting  to  about  150  in  number* 
Wine  pemitted  to  return  to  their  homes  (in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenienoea 
attending  the  conveying  of  prisoners)  after  having  bound  themselves  fa| 
writing,  upon  their  void  of  hooQur,  not  to  serve  against  tha.  doke  or  h# 
aUies  till  exchanged. 
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Brunswick^  tbe  duke  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  oveN 
{lowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  4be  enemy ; .  but  be  at 
last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Weser^  where  he  embarked  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force.  He  landed  atGrimsby  in  Lincoh^shire^ 
on  the  14th  of  August ;  and  was,,  no  doubt,  happy  to  aet  km 
foot  on  the  land,  which  has  so  often  given  a  hospitable  recep* 
tion  to  the  fugitive  princes  of  the  continent*  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particular  merits  of  the  present  duke  oi 
Brunswick,  but  as  an  unfortunate  individual,  whom  the  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte  had  doomed  to  destruction,  and  who  is  intU 
mately  allied  to  the  present  royal  family,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  experience  that  generous  sympathy,  which  huma- 
nity in  geiferal  indulges,  and  which  the  humanity  of  English-* 
men  in  particular  cherishes;  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  tb^ 
great. 


Aet-  X. — Traveb  of  the  Duke  de.  Chatelet,  in  Portugal: 
comprehending  interesting  Partu^ulars  relative  to  the  Lolo^ 
nies ;  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon ;  the  Marquis  de  Pombal, 
and  the  Court.  The  Manuscript,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged,  with  Notes,  on  the  present  State  of  the  King'* 
dom,  and  Colonies  of  Portugal.     By  J.  FR.  Bourgoing, 

,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Republic, 
in  Spain.  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  Author 

.  of  tn^  '  Modem  State  of  Spain.  Translated  from  the 
"  "French,  by  John  Joseph  Stockdale.  Illustrated  with  a 
Map,  of  Portugal,  and  f^iew  of  the  Say  of  Lisbon* 
London, '5tockdale,  1809.     Qvots.Svo. 

THE  duke  de  Chatelet  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  May,  1777$ 
he  had  embarked  at  Ealraouth,  and  taken  his  passage  by  sea. 
^e  duke  wan  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  of  Pot" 
.tugal.  The  author,  who  is  not  sparing  of  his  strictures  upon 
.our  countrymen,  says,  that  it  was  the  English  nation,  'the 
.  real  sovereign  of  Portugal,  which  had  been  crowned  in  the 
person  of  the  queen.' 

The  author  calls  the  climate  'extremely  salubrious.'  The 
country  accordiiigto  him,  is  'well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriciilture,  though  the  English  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Portuguese  to  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  be^ 
lief  that  the  produce  of  their  soil  is  inadequate  to  their  sub- 
sistence/ .  We  do  not  believe  that  the  English  ever  took  any 
pains  to  establish  this  opinion  in  Portugal ;  or  that  their  com* 
mercial  interest,  by  the  sense  of  which  all  Englishmen  are 
3upposedto  be  so  imperiously  governed,  would  have-ever  led 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  April,  1810.  D  d 
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them  to  make  the  attenvpt.  The  interest  of  thi»  country  ira#, 
and  is^  perfectly  in  itnison  with  the  improveifient  of  the  ^ricul- 
ture,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  industry  of  Por* 
tugal.  The  more  indttstrious  those  nations  are  with  whom 
"w^  'Art  connected  by  couiniercial  ties^  the  laiger  ^antities  of 
oor  manufactures  are  they  likdy  to  deaiand.  fn  pt-ivate 
lif^,t>ne  man^  gooi  is  too  often  thought  to  be  another  mim^ 
iKine;  and  a  mmilar  prejudice  is  eherisbed  wirti  respect  M 
the  ^lattve  circumstances  of  nations.  Bat,  rightly  eohiridered^ 
the  highest  degree  of  commercial  opulence,  wliich^  one  counfr^ 
km  attain^  has  a  natural  tendency  to  'promote  that  of  tli^V 
neighbours,  except  where  the  bad  passions  interpose  tcf  en^n^ 
"der  wars  and  prevent  *  an  amicable  intercourse.  But,  where 
the  relations  of  amity  are  preserved,  and  a  good  cori'espbnd^ncb 
maintained^  the  prosperity  of  tlie  rich  state  must  operat<i  ato 
a  stimulant  in  the  industry  of  the  poor.  And  the  advanta^s.. 
ttfe  mtrtmd-;  for  the  mote  the  sum  of  industry  bccoiires'"TTi« 
creased  in  a  poor  state,  the  more  exchai^eable  values  urill 
tb^  acquire^  by  ¥rhich  to  procure  the  manufactures  6t  the 
rich.  The  intercourse  of  this  country  with  Portugal  would 
iiave  b^en  more  advantageous,  if  her  agriculturci  bad  been 
itioYe  flourishirfg  and  her  industry  more  intense.  So  far  is  it 
lironlbeiite  true,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Ihis  ci'devant 
iuke  de  Shatelrt,  oir  of  M.  Botn'goii'ig,  bis  editor,  that  the 
'English  bad  any  latent  interest  inlmpe^ng'the  culture  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  French  writers  in  general,  represent 
ihis  country  as  etiriching  herself  by  impoverishing  the  conti- 
It&ent;  but  only  a  moment's  calm  reflection  can  be  necessary 
to  (fisidpate  the  malevolent  assertion ;  for  (be  ^commerce  of 
a  rich  country  cannot  but  operate  as  stti  incitement  to  the  in- 
duati^  of  a  poor. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  accoimt  wbich  :lh6  duke  gif ^ 
^of  tfa^  religion  of  the  Portuguese,  which  does  not  uppear,  Irt^lh 
more  recent  accounts^  to  have  experienced  imy  imfn^etQent^ 
since  his  grace  was  in  that  country.  The  irruption  of  tiie  Freucb^ 
and  tbe  subsequent  occupation  of  the  coutiti-y  by  tlie  Englidi^ 
will  probably  leave  the  religion  of  the  pe^Ie  Mihpre  it  was 
before.  As  far  indeed  as  example  goes,  the  example  of  sc^« 
diers  can  never  be  .supposed  very  likely  to  make  any  aoetf* 
aions  :to  the  stock  .of  moi  al  worth  in  uny  r^ion^of  ijke  globe* 

-  'The  f^orttrg\jese,*  jfays  fhe  (Juke  de  CbAfeTet,  * cxrfy  su^ersll- 
t\&n  tt)  a^rtfater  leiigth  than  aiiy  6ther  nation,  tliey  place  im- 
""tmck  C?6n!iadnce  in  tbetr  ^int* ;  and  thoiigh  several  wdrtHjr 
-pftt^archs  hftve  abdished  mdst  bf  th^  miifnhtei'itefr,  %<^gfMtHi  b^ 

igTiorande,  the  Pdrtuguese  charsFdser  has  prevailed,  ft  rM^^iiMISs 
rtlic  •9>QnsUot^s  blhancfc  of  the  tiAwii  nipmltiikut.  pMdbtces  irvtfa 
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tlie  most  crimjiial' excesses.  Ti^^  Portqguei|^  adprc  the  stntueit 
-  of  their  B^ii.nts^  an^  vioiutc  the  most  sacred  laws  of  rnqrality,  tb« 
li^Qst  fierempt^ry  prepepU  of  their  religion :  they  are  ince^s^intlyr 
paf«in§^  frpfn  gtiiU  to  penitejice,  and  from  pe»itencc  to  guilt  T 
U^y  trenible  at  the  meirfi  4DentJon  of  hell  and  the  devi^,  ap^  yet 
induJ^  in  all  the  exf:eft§es  of  th^  fi)Q|it  brutal  debauchprv ;  their 
9t(^ored|ility  isencgyuraj^ed  by  the goyernment  itself,  jpunng* 
the  war  ^f  the  Sp^niith  «u^C6S9ion,  tlie  Portuf^ue^^  troopB,  who 
eapoiiW  the  ^Wi  of  the  archduke^  having  no  .W»dfir«  aa4  being 
4esir«^c^  bairing  a  pQrtugu^^e  U>  CQannaaiajhem^  toptk  it  into' 
tb#ir  beadato  elect  St.  Ar^tboqy,  a  .native  Qt  Lisbon  and  tbeir 
patrQn>  for  their  g^n^f^^^  '^^^  ^i^S'  ^^  Pedro,  directed  hU 
comoyission  t9  b#  oi^e  out  ^pcordingly,  witb  a  9alary  of  throe 
hundred  thousand  reas.  This  sait>t  is  still  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army>  and  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  his  anniversary,  the 
Utlg  frattft  fipon'him  at  hit  Church,  and  carries  \«itfa  him  the 
salary  4iP  this  vaiiaat  ^tfieifaL  Srerir  body  koeek  at  be  passes, 
Md  voBiliips,  in  thiivooden  im^f^i  |M  obief  protestor  of  For- 
.»HgaK 

.  *  Ff^rpperly,  prpciiffjpfif  Jfffc  vefynum^rops,  aiid  muqh  more 
9f{\p^t«d  to hr\^g rdigi<^n:iatp.cbnte)npj. tlvai)  ^P&ain It  respect. 
P^rt  if)(  tl^c#e  bayc  latteffr  been  oppressed.  That  on  Cbrpua 
Vbristi  day,  which  is  Mil)  kept  tjPf  |s  accounted  the  ni^ost  m^tfr 
niQcept  of  any  in  Camplic  Qh|fi6tendo;n. .  The  streets  throuCTt 
which  it  passes  arersti'^w^d  with  flow<rs,  and  covered  with  the 
rrc^e^  s^uifii ;  ev^ty  ^ne  being  eager  to  display  the  most  easily 
thingd.that  be  ^siesSi^s.  The  sttftttd  rf  St.  George,  vho,  since 
l^e  ilMiaQee  bet^jSen  the  P^tuguese  appd  ihie  £n^h,  is  treated 
m^  ^heat  re0|>tet,<oiniiMtiQet  the  proocssidti^at  three  o'clock  ia  tbie 
Itionmig*  ^i^tstfltue^  oi  iiiv*r,  it  mounted  Mj^n  ja  .|yhi|/9  pag : 
jMieflsint  is  iiseoeded  by  iiit  page  Qn  hOKMbacki  apd  attenda^ 
m  Jw«t  >li0u[  bis  st^tfgs*  Itie  H^ost  wcifliby  ladies  tend  t£^ 
diamonds  to  adorn  the  saint's  hat :  there  are  several  which  are 
^  ^Vf^  9WV^j,  ai^d  tbe^e  are  fiqer  ij^m  any  ^f  the  others. 
Mth^km^)jM^vmk  ri^Jy  P^P^^l^m^^*  w>"<>'^  the  saint;  M 
ttie  monj^f^iq  h^^i^?,  ^tte^^d  this  proc^?siqn ;  find  the  ^nights  of 
the  aifferent  orders  are  there  in  their  appropriate  habits.'  Next 
come  all  the  tribunals,  high  and  low.  tastly,  the  proceMi^n  ia 
.^to^^  iby  t^ej(i»g,  the  fi^^^vi,  aftd  pfrson&pf  5t^e  hig,b.ept  ^itt^ic- 
.ti<H)*  )t  oom^o^Ly^takes  i^  si^c  bpur^.  Tbfi  queen  and  the  rest 
of  ^  r4»yal  /a^nily  are  Muth^ut  t^e  cjbvrch,  .^  .^  pQ>v,  ert;ctttd  fpr 
rlAie  iH^qas^^  bfr  the.  sj4«  of  j*e  ,Cro!ji,|;^.        ' 

'^'J»  WS»^nfl\sfffi.  r^ygjpu3  e^r^jpfm^  ^^^  per.foriiied  With  epctra- 
WdiMfy  mm'^^^^^^lf(kX^4m^  ,  ;TJwA  l^.i^O  countryju  »4iich 
^«orf«  #a^tfiqfi  ^W  ^  ^^6  crtfiWl  practices  of  f^igion^ 
4i}i  wh^  tb^yi  At  tfee'«94Pc  tj^ff^i^  its  pi^qepts  ^lirttb  greater 
'initoiideafie*  * 
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where  the  most  shameless  debauchery  readily  fmds  f^tification. 
The  convent  of  Odivelas,  during  the  reign  of  John  V.  contained 
three  hundred  nuns,  all, youngs  and  beautiful.  Each  of  theiri 
had  her  profes^^d  lover ;  they  were  seldoni  dressed  in  the  habit 
6f  the  order.  The  most  refined  gallantry  was  their  occupations 
and  they  were  accounted  the  most  accomplished  courtezans  in 
the  kingdom.  Hence  issued  the  numerotis  illegitimate  chUdren 
of  king  John  V.  who  inade  a  real  harem  of  this  eonventw  The 
■larquis  de  Pombal,  who  disapproved  generally  of  the  inultipli-* 
city  of  conventSj  mkde  this  notorious  circumstance  «  pretext  for 
suppressing  a  'gfrea.t  number^  and  incorporating  thefo  with  other 
)religious  houses  of  not  quite  so  bad  a  character.  Still,  however* 
the  convents  of  both""  sexes  in  Portugal  mtfy  be  considered  the 
most  depraved  in  Christendom.' 

In  the  VI  1th  chapter  ou  the  '  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Portuguese/  we  have  some  genei<al:  remarks  on  tbe  character 
^  the  people.  Such  remarks  are  usually  deduced  from  too 
few  instances^  or  from  too  contracted  ^observation  to  be  true^ 
or  to '  approximate  the  truth/  Exiemplificatioh»  of  trails  of 
national  character,  though  only  inf  siiigle  fnistances^  are  usually 
Ibetter^  and  always  more  interesting  than  geu^ral  remarki?^ 
The  ai)t)ior  liitimaties  that  the  Portuguese  hlii'bour  an  inveterate 
aatred  to .  the  Spaniards ;  that  they  bear  no  good  will  to  the 
English ;  and  that  theg^  have  a  secret  hanlcermg  after  the  French. 
The  duke  does  not.a8sq;n  any  very  good  reason  for  the  Gallic 
•partialities  oC  the  Poituguese ;  though  he  says^ '  our  vivacity 
is  congenial  mth  their  otm'  We  must  remember^  that  wbea 
the  4]ttke  de  Chatelet  Mrrote  tfaia^-  his  cdunti  yman,  gesneral  Junot^ 
'duke  of  Abrantes^  bad  not  displayed  bis  xAoacity  by  melting 
down  the  silver  saints  of  the  Portuguese  in  hi»  ineaoraUe 
crucible. 

Tlie  descrif^tion'  wUch  the  author  gives  of  the  virtue  of  ^h 
Portuguese  ladies^  and  of  the  state  of  gidlanti^  in  the  country 
in  i^neral^accords  with  ttie  more  ancient^s  wiell  aaiu'ore  recent 
accounts..  '      ,  i 

*  The  Portuguese  are  extremely  jealous ;  accordingly  the  wo- 
.men  have  all  the  appearance  of  austerity.  They  never  go  abroad 
'without  an  old  negro  servant,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  goverhante, 
and  attends  them  to  church,  to  places  of  diversidn,  and  to  the 
public  walks.  To  these  duennas  you  must  addresi  yourself,  if 
you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  intrigue  i  wi^out  their  assistance,  you 
;can  do  nothing;  but  ikioney,  of  which  they  are  very  ^^y^ 
removes  all  obsUicles.  Nevertheless,  woe  be  to  him  who  is  sut- 
pected  by  the  husband  or  the  lover !  Their  jealous^  seMom 
forgives,  and  sooner  or  later  you  incur  the  risk' of  iallitig  by 
their  dagger.  As  they  know  it  is  oommon  to  mak^  awignations  iu 
church^;  there  are  very¥ewhonsel|butbave4h<rir  chiqpel^  m 
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•rder  to  deprive  the  women,  of  eveiy  pretext  of  going  abroad :  .^ 
hence  the  proverb  wnich  saysj  that'  tUe  Portuguese  women  go 
but  Ihre^  tiih^d  to  church,  that  is  to  be  baptised,  marrkd,  and 
btiried.    TheJ*tire,  however,  sufiered  to  go  to  the  theatre,  because ' 
they  are  separated  from  persons  of  the  other  ^ex,-and  especially 
Btwngers/'  >  '     '  ' 

The  author  informs  us^  that  the  sensual  propensity  of  the  . 
Portuguese  is  sucbi  that  it  can  neither  be  repressed  by  their  ' 
devotion^  .their  saints^  nor  even  hell  itself.  They  are  said^  ^ 
With  tjbe  exception  of  the  Spaniards,  to  soffer  more  from  a  ^ 
certain  loathsome  disease  than  any  other  people.     . 

'The  Portuguese  is  ignorant  of  the  means'  of  curing  himself ; 
his  blood,  once  corrupted;  is  corrupt  for  iever  '  he  lives  with  this 
odious  disease,  as  other  people  live  with  the  gout.  The  exces- 
sive heat  and icontiaual  perspiration,  indeed,  mitigate  its  effects; 
alid  viany  an  one/braves  its  power  in  the  si)uth  of  £urope>  who 
could: not  withstand  ilia th^  north/  ^,  > 

The  spectacle  of  the  bull-fight,  is  said  to  afford  -'  ' 

'  extraordinary  gratification  to  the  Portuguese^  of  all  ranks,  and 
especially  to  the* fair  sex.  It  is  no|:  indicative  of  much  humanity 
of  disposition.  Some^  however,  assert,  that  it  is  attended  with 
consickrable  advantages,  because  it  accustoms  men  to  confront . 
danger,,  to  meet  it  without  terror,  and  to  behave  with  courage 
and  resolution,  under,  perilous  circumstances.  But  people  seem^ 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  this 
sport.  Wherever  bul!-f5ghts  are  in  vbgue,  assassins  are  more 
oexterous  thsin  in  other  countries  ; '  they  go  to  these  fights  to  take 
lessons,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  sight  of  blood :  in 
proof  of  which,  all  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  found  assas* 
flinated,  are  dispatched  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  balls.  Young 
children  make  this  kind  of  combat  one  of  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments. One  of  them  acts  the  part  of  the  bull,  apd  the  others 
tarment  him ;  .so  that  4k  is  an  ,extraordinary  treat  for  them  to 
befan^ld,  thia  spectacle  in  reality..  They  are  t^ken  to  it  from  their 
earliest  years. 

'  The  precessions  of  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  the  Passion  week, 
are  the  real  carnival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  the  inhabitants' 
of  Lisbon  in  particular.  During  the  latter  period,  the  pretext 
df  going  to  church  is  the  mo  re.  favourable  to  affairs  of  gallantry, 
as 'these  pious  visits  are  paid  at  night.  It  is  accordingly  ob« 
^rved,  that  if  you  begin  to  reckon  IVom  that  season  of  the  year/ 
you  may  know  when  to  expect  the  greatest  nuinber  of  christen<> 
ings.*  • 

Tbe  author  says  that '  all  ^the  males. of  the  house  of  Bra- 
gansa  have  an  here<litary  disease^  the  principal  symptom  of 
which  is  swelled  leg^^  r    In  Chapter  VXL  whidi  is  entitled  of 
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the  gdvemtnciit,  the  author  telln  us  that  tlie  '  Engfisb  were  the 
greatest  enemies  of  tlie  Portuguese ;  tliey  made  it  the  princi- 
pal article  of  their  policy  to  subjugate  that  credulou«f  natiofi, 
to  reduce  it  to  a  merely  nomiiifil  gqvernment,  to  assimilate  it 
in  'point  of  fact  with  their  colonies.'  This  is  another  t>f  those 
foolish  calumnies  wliich  onl^  a  Frenchman  couM  he  sufficiently 
base  to  i'nvent,  or  weak  enough  tothtiik  that  it  Vrotildbebe{ieved« 

A  large  part  of  this  seventh  chapter  relates  to  Ae  mtrrejuis 
de  Pombal,  who,  for  more  Xlttun  tSveitty  years  \ytis  the  prime,  ' 
or  hither  the  cfnly  mhiister  of  P6r*t»gai.    Sevctal  dlBfercnt 
characters  are  gtVefi  of  this  disth)gtitshc(f  !rtatemnan>  who,  not^  ^ 
withsfaiiding  some  defict^j  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  de-  . 
sirous  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  of  raising  ' 
her  importance  in  the  sc$le  of  n|itiona.   Like  all  reformers^  he 
had  to  coTitend  i^'iih  a  host  of  malevcdent,  tfid  tii€efested  op«> 
poncfnts.     He  had  besides  to  introduce  new  and  impM)ved 
inodes  among  a  people,  who  were  Mirpassed  by  n<me  m  Eort>p^ 
in  ignoraiice  apd  superstition.     Portugfil,  at  that  time,  as  well 
,  ^s  since,  has  evinced  the  misery  of  a  country  Mhich  h  under 
ihe  dominion  of  priests.     Wheie  a  domtnioii  is  founded  on 
sttpeffiftltton,  the  great  object  tnust  be  to  present  the  drffusion' 
pf  knowledge,  and  thpse  improvements  in  ^the  pnlilieiil  and 
"social  state  of  mati  which  are  the  consetjuetice.    The  dtAe  de* 
Chatefe(  says  of  Pombal^  that  *  he  established  manufactures^ 
protected  arts  and  sciences,  attacked  the  priei$ts,  whom  he  cha-* 
racterized  sin  the  most  dangerous  vermin  that  can  prey  tipocj 
91  statc.^  One  of  bis  errors,  in  which  he  bore  some  resemblance 
to^eter  the  Great  of  Ru'ssifi,  was,  the  notion  that  civilization 
was  a  kind  of  plant  which  might  h^  forced*     He  did  not  con^- 
^ider  that  a   premature  growth,  which  is  thus  produced,  'v$^ 
pimost  sure  to  be  follpwed  by  a  preihature  decay.     This  wal 
\hi&  fate  of  many*  of  ht^  improvements. 

It  seems  ysiially  a  frtiitleas  attempt  to  introduce  in  nqr 
pountry  new  institulions,  which,  thoiSgh  abstfacteiHy  eonisi^ 
dered,  they  may  be  better  than  the.  old,  are  opposite  totlfe^ 
iilailnei'S;,  alid  habits  of  the  people  for  vi-hoin  they  are  de- 
sigiied.  3Mch  changes,  in  order  to  bfe  |)erhianent,  requiw 
much  previous  preparation,  or  a  state  of  manners  arid  habits,' 
mi jted  to 'the  reform  which  is  desired,  fejit  this  caiitiot  bb 
produced  by  a  violcfit  nor  Hidden  effort;  it  must  be  the  wor]( 
pf  titpe.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism^  or  of 
9  good  mor^l  system  over  a  bad,  though  favoured  by  a  mira-' 
i:ulous  agency,  required  more  than  tliree  centuries  to  effect, 
f Taht*  molis  erat  do<itfihdm  ctitt*?!*  Chrlsfi/ 

Jd .  f^ombal  s^eme^  to  imagine  that  the  {n^Utical  0/<fitiahce»^ 
er  statutp^  pf  tfie  gotirtiineiit  vvbflW  be  suflfcfcftt  W  riptJdtf 
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4be>  Bovttipwte   a  natk>ii  of  induslrioits,  cntei-pri^ng, -and 
weaUiy  xnanufiactorera,  mercbante,  said  farmers.     Bot  ull  {x^t 
iilical  pegolatiang  are  worse  Uiaa  mefficiait,  which  do  pot 
accord  wkh  the  genius  of  the  people*     One  of  the  objects  of 
M.  Pombal's  adininistratton,  wa3  to  render  Portugal  iudepeor 
dent  o»  otfa^  coimtries,  aad  particukrly  oii  Engiaud^  k>r  a 
stipplj  of  grtioy  and  ^rious  cooimodities  of  utility,  or  conve- 
nieuce*    Among  bis  other  projects  for  this  purpose,  he  nU 
tei^pted  to  convert  a  large  purtiod  of  the  vineyards  of  Por« 
tugal  into  cofQ  fields,     He  ordered  a  great  part  of  Hie  vuie$ 
Co  he  grubbed  up^^d  the  land  to  he  sowed  with  wheat.    The 
prWpns  w^re  soon  filled  with  the  refractory  proprietors.    '  The 
wlMi4e  tract  of  Sant^reiii  a^ont  e\gbt|  leagues  in  extent,  waa 
sown  with  wheat*'    The  sage  reformer,  M .  Pombal,  saw  the 
grain  ripen,  and  thought  that  he  bad  efiected  a  beneficial 
change.     But  be  did  not  consider  that  all  such  violent  inno- 
vatbns  are  fugitive ;  and  that  what  is  established  by  force^ 
wijl  usually  fall  of  itself  when  the  force  is  removed.     He  did 
not  reflect  tiiat,  when  his  dependents^  had  cut  down  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Portuguese,  he  had  made  *no  salutary  change  *iu 
their  inveterate  indolence ;  and  that  while  that  indolence  re- 
tn^lined  ^»  i%  was^  a  more  easy  mode  of  culture  was  ^ot  lil^ely 
to  Ue  (<»s3ken,  foro^ie  which  required  more  {abour  fuidgresiter. 
e^p^se.    Tb^  marquisj  in  tiis  wisdom^  made  conunefc^at 
jlSsaq^Rients  with  Oencnark,  Swf^den,  ami  Ruasia;  bullW 
forgot  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  j^-edilection  for  a  voyage  toi 
the  nortfaem^  seas.    He  prohibited  tlte  importation  of  foreign 
alu#8}  in  order  to  force  the  sale  of  coarse  substitutes  of  native 
manufacture;  but  the  ]>eople  were  sdll  either  foolish  or  wise 
enough  to  prefer  a  good  foreign  commodity  to  a  bad  one,  even 
of    !rortugu|?se  exitractioii.     '  Soqie  of  his  measures  ^were, 
neyerthele^y  more  practically  politic,  aiid  very  enlightened  fof 
tb^  ^loqf  ill  which  he  livbd     Amocg;  ;hese,  we  may  reckon 
tbp  .piod^srtions  wfaich  fee  Jntro^ijci^d  in  the  powers  9,f  tij«j 
Ipquisi^pu.    H^  f|eprived  ^  mq\xmtoi^s  of  the  cepsor^iii{i^ 
<^  :Mi»!pre^j  a|i4  l^ou^fted  ^  tq  fi  R^f^rd  of  layjuen  and  ecde^ 
msticiSii    He  rfiniQv^  |lh<^  ppptrpfi)  of  ^p  p^pal  nuii^c^  q^er 
thc'clefgyy  and  be  rendered  the  latter  amenable  to  tlie  laws  ol 
the  vepioi  like  oth«r  auli|eot8.    fie  put  an  end  to  many  oneroua 
restrieciMs  on  the  colonial  trade ;  and  his  wise  and  atrenuoos 
exertions  contributed  veny  much  to  repair  the  losses  which 
had  been  occ^stoned  by  the  earthquake  at  l4sbon,  in  1755. 
But^  with  aU  his  energy  and  patriotism',  his  character  lyas  sul* 
lied  by  one  vice,  whicTi  is  seldom,  peiiiaps  never,  the  associate 
of  a  gr.eAt  ;»nd  con^^pr^nsfve  mmd.    Avarice  w^  his  predo^ 
iuqMK  iDfirmitj^  1 
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Almost  immediatelj  after  die  death  of  tbekfaq^  of  Porlii* 
gal»  Joseph  L  in  i777i  Pombal  was  dismissed  from  dl  hi* 
employments  by  his  bigoted  successor,  who  was  better  qiUK 
lified  to  take  the  veil  of  a  nun  than  to  wear  the  crown  of  a 
queen. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  author  treats  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies;  from  a  note  subjoined  to  which,  we  extract,  the 
following  account  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa : 

'Goa  is  situated  on  a  fertile  little  island,  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar. Admiral  Albuquerque,  with  a  fleet,  of  nineteen  sh\ps, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1510.  The  inhabitants  made  no  resist- 
ance, because,  one  of  their  priests,  had  foretold  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  fleet,  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  yfeld.  Siiicc 
that  period,  the  Portuguese  have  lost  and  retaken  this  place,  of 
which  they  are  now  the  peaceful  possessors.  They  have  mada 
it  the  principal  mart  of  India.  Goa  has  become  the  key  of  all 
the  commerce  of  the  East.  It  has  resident  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  in  Europe.  The  city  is  %ell  built,  its  situation  delightful, 
and  its  territory  fertile;.  The  heat  there  is  excessive.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given,  by  a  Portuguese  writer,  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  bis  countrymen,  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

«'  The  Portuguese,  forno  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Goa.  Besides'  the  slaves,  and  the  monks,  there  are* 
several  distinct  classes  of  citizens  :  the  casticei,  the  offspring  of 
Portuguese  parents;  the  mestizos,  the  children  of  Portuguese 
fathers  and  Indian  mothers ;  and  the  native  Indians.  Theca»« 
tices  are  commonly  appointed  to  the  principal  posts,  but,  be  their 
profession  or  occupation  what  it  will,  they  all  assume  the  title  of 
gentlemen. 

^'Tbe  class  of  mestizos  is  held  in  much  less  consideratfon  than 
the  castices :  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  are  admitted,  into 
the  religious  orders,  which. Indiansi  perfectly  black,  cannot  be, 
The  monks  refuse  to  admit  them  into  their  nu^ber^  though  the 
archbishop  hss  given  them  permission  to  enter  into  what  <>rdeT^ 
they  please,  after  they  have  been  baptized^  Tb^re  are,  among 
ibem,  phy'sicians  of  great  eminence.  The  tich'at  God,  makie'a 
point  of  keeping  a  great  number  bf  slaves  :  a  considerable' trade 
is  ctirned  on,  in  that  city,  and  when  the  female  slaves  hav^  no 
husbands,  the  Portuguese  dobebit  with  theoKi  ^The  ifssue  of  thctfa 
•onnexioas  are  legitimated.  The  mother  then  becomes  free>  but 
die  children  belong  to  the.  masters.  The  womep,'\  s^ys  he  in 
another  place>  ^'  have  an  extraordi|iary  partiality  for  Europf ans ; 
^ere  aije  np  artifices  but  what  they  make  fise  of  to  8pprise;them 
of  the  passion,  which  they  feel  for  them  :.  for  they  are  strictly 
watched  by  the  Indians.  Neither  the  Portuguese  women,  nor 
the  female  mestizos^  ever  walk  in  the  streets  of  Goa ;  tbey>  as 
well  as  their  husbands,  are  carried  in  palanquins^,  and,  like  them| 
ihty  make  a  great  parade,  and  are  attended  by^  a  'numerous 
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.  Detifi^..  Tb«eet  as  ia-  tkii»  counUtj,^  cppUnues  tb<^  .ai^bor^ 
^'husbands  are  extremely  jealous, and  the  fair  sex,^lik^  the  ,yo- 
men  of  European  Portugal,  are  eager  after  the  pleasures  ofloVe, 
«tpeci^Hy  when  it  \%  at  the  expense  of  conjugal  fidelity.''  ;  Witii 
^^espect  to  Chmtiantty,  the  same  religious  ferms  prevail  at  Goa 
as  in  Portugal.  The  procession!  there  are  stilt  more  pompo^^ 
and  ethibtt  the  appearande  of  the  most  extravagant  masquerades^ 
The  inquisition  exercises  unlimHed  •  authority ;  aiid>  finitlly,  at 
Goa,  as  in  Portugal,  religion  id  allied  with  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  the  most  depraved  manners^  and  the  most  ][9rofligate 
diebauchery. — ^To  thi<  account  we  shall  add,  that.  Goa>  tvhichii 
one  of  the  most  importatil  possession^  of  the  Portuguese,  has 
declined/ exeeedina:ly,  from  its  ancient ^lendbr.^  Their  jndokiksd 
has  suffered  immense  wealth  to  pass  into  .the  hands  of  for^^nep^J 
and  the  Dntoh  have  profited,  more  than  apy  Other  uatipn,  by  the 
negligence  and  mismanagwnent  of  the  Portuguese/  .^  . 

jb  the  chapter  on  tbe  army,  we  are  told  that  the  Portuguese 

*  are  robust,  lively,  dexterous,  and  although  not,  individually,' of 
an  advantageous  exterior,  yet,  when  assembled  as  a  body  of 
troops,  they  make  a  very  respectable  appearance.  They  ari 
extremely  patient  under  difficulties,  and  possess  a  degree  ;of 
sobriety  unknown  to  any  other  nation  but  the  Spaniards.  There 
Is  no  set  of  men  on  earth  more  adapted  so  sustain  the  fati^ue$ 
oT  war/  - 

If  this  be  really  the  case,  how  happens  it  that  they  are  th^ 
worst  soldiers  in  the  universe  ?  Is  it  the  tyranny  of  the  king 
or  of  tbe  priest  which  has  totally  annulled  this  supposed  mili*- 
-  tary  capability  ?  Is  it  one  of  thesie,  or  both  united,  wbicb  has 
rendered  them  too  recreant  and  indolent,  even  to  defend  their 
own  homes,  or  to  make  any  determined  resistance  to  aneneniy 
who  came  to  annihilate  their  national  independence  ?  Tbe 
Portuguese  may  have  the  carcases  of  8ol<jlier8»  "but  what  is  to 
infuse  an  bercric  soul' into  the  inseiisatef  mads^  4^b  ?  What 
is  to  kindle  that  public  spirit,:  whicb  is.th^  incitement  to  ilhi^* 
trious  deeds,  aud  without  which  the  love,  of  country  is  but  an 
idle  namef  A  total  change  is  wanting  ki  tbe  in*jtitutioils  of 
Portugal  as  well  as  in  those  of  Spain.  It  is  vain  to  think  of 
exciting  the  flame  of  liberty  among  this  pepj:)le,  w^hile  yn^ 
scmpuiottsly  si^port  every  vestige  of  the  servitude,  which  ^as 
debased  the  oaational  character^ ;  .  ' 
.  When  the  duke  de  Cfaatelet  was  iu  Portugal,  all.  the  miliffiry 
appointments  were  in  tbe  lowest  state  of  .degradation.  M^ny 
of  the  officers  in  the  army  were  the  valets  of  the  nobles, 
and  were  often  seen  waiting  at  table,  even  after  they  had  ob- 
tained their  commissions.  When  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  wheti 
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the  coQtitiy  ti^as  inraded  by  m  armj  of  40^000  SpaniaNbi  hi 
iTQst,  was  one  day  diniqg  nftth  th«  b«ron  deir  Arcoa.     He 

^  observed'  behind  bis  chatr^  a  yalet  de  ch»|Q6re  ef  the  faoiiij* 
wko  was  intended  to  wait  upOA  him,  in  itie  dress  of  an  o^#r. 
He  soon  leavnc  that  ha  was  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  a  regiment 
eron'trassters*  of  which  the  general  had  Ute  eonuDand,  and  wliicfa» 
at  preMnt»  bears  the  name  of  Alcantara/ 

The  count  de  la  lippe,  who  was  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding*,  veiy  properly  rose^i  and  declared  that  be 
isould  not  dine  unkas  die  ofllcer  were  allowed  (o  sit  at  the 
table.  He aocordii^ly  placed  the  comniissioned  valet  between 
hims^  and  the  baron>  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  his 
host  After  the  dismissal  ai  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  the  officers 
of  the  army  vi'ere  subjected  to  their  former  i^nial  occupa- 
tions: 

<  In  the  imi  where  I  put  up/  ^ays  the  duke  de  Cbatelet, '  Wiss  ^ 
Portnguese  major^  whose  servant  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  regiment. 
One  cU^y  as  1  was  going  out,  I  obj»erved  a  captain  give  a  small 
parcel  to  my  servant ;  1  a^ked  him  what;  was  in  it  ?  It  was  pny 
ililh  stockings^  which  the  wife  of  this  captain  washed,  and  which 
he  himself  brought  whenever  he  came  for  those  that  were  dirty» 
From  the  selection  of  officers,  we  may  easily  conceive  what  the 
soldiers  must  be.  More  than  twenty  times  have  I  been  assailed 
by  ceatinels,  who,  with  much  importunity,  pressed  mie  for  alms^ 
The  soldiers  are  not  restrained  by  discipline,  nor  watched  in  the 
slightest  manner ;  lodged  in  poor  wooden  barracks,  they  escape 
in  the  night  without  difficulty,  and  commit  all  kind  of  excesses 
fn  the  towns.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  meet  them,  for  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  ask  for  charity  with  a  knife  in  their 
bands.* 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Portuguese  army^ 
nrhen  the  dukede  Cbatelet  left  Lisbon  in  1778  ;  and  it  does 
Yiot  appear  to  ha%'e  been  much  improved  since  that  period* 
How  is  the  independence  of  any  country  to  be  supported  by 
sach  contemptible  instruments  ? 

The  author  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Pbrtuguese ;  but  the  catalogue  of  their  literati/  as 
ftr  tt  least  as  it  has  excited  die  curiosity  of  other  nations, 
seems  to  be  confined  to  one  nane;  that  of  GaAaetis,  and  of 
Uhi  they  were  unworthy,  as  they  snfibredhim  to  livein  penvry^ 
ind'to  die  in  an  host)ltah 
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Abt.  XI.— Cases  of  JJkbeUSt  ConsumpfSon^  4*c.  ^ith  OS- 

4ei:v^iioks  on  th^  Historu  and  Jj^atnmU  of  Disease  in 

igeif^rBi,    ^^  J^bert  Watt,  Member  af  ^fU  FucuJtw  ^. 

rSi^mm  m4  Smrg^i^,  Crl^g/o^.    E,4mkmtf^,  Coih 

Mft»b*     Ii«tMio»,  Mam;>  1808<  ' 

'  ..     •       •  •    .:.  /■      ,    I.    . 

THE  first  of  tke  canea  narrated  by  Mr.  Watft,  was  treated 
according  to  Ifoe  direction  of  Dr«  Rollo^  by  a  stni^  contetk 
itt^  to  atiiiMl  food^  as  fat «»  it  k^s  |pidsdiMe  10  tomph  widi 
scrtft  an  bjtmction.  The  pMr  titaft  made  eirery  ^wat  tb' 
cbntinue  this  regiriiai ;  Cfaousb  natnre  ^emed  to  abhor  it.  It^ 
Would  Hot  remain  on  the  stomach.  *  Evert  the  very  sij(Irt  oF 
it/  says  Mr.  Watt,  *  was  like  to  malce  him  vomit.'  Irf  two  or 
three  months  the  patient  died. 

The  secx>nd  patient^  a  labotiring  maU|  .aged  36«  was  treated 
i«  the  same  mami<^  with  regard  to  regin^en;  but  to  ibb  w9M 
joined  the  e«tnw>niliiiary  practice  of  tad^ng  away^  at  sepfunata. 
timefty  what  would  commonly  be  deemed,  now-si*dAya^  «n 
enormous  quantity  of  blood;  Above  100  ounces  werees** 
tracted  from  the  veins  of  ibis  subject,  in  teti  or  twelve  days^ 
fffid,  as  we  lire  told,  with  the  baf^i^st  ciffect !  We  mnirt  t>^ 
leave  to  remark  on  this  case,  that  we  do  not  feel  certain  (bat 
vit  was  a  genuine  <;a8e  of  pore  idiopathic  diabetes.  The  man' 
was  in  the  prime  of  life.  Though  the  urine  was  very  abun-' 
dant,  and  said  to  be  sweetish,  the  sacchariue  matter  was  never 
extracted  from  it. 

The  motive  for  institutii^  this  depleting  process^  was  thls-^ 
^  After  coughing  up  some  tough  mucus,  from  his  throat,  iu 
the  morning,  it  was  followed  by  blood.'  So  says  Mr.  Watt« 
This  aeeins  hardly  indication  sufficient  for  bleeding,  unless 
there  was  a  considerable  straightness  of  the  respiration,  €xr 
othier  signs  of  disorder  oT  the  lungs ;  vrith  which  it  was  in* 
deed  accompanied..  Was  not  this  th^  the  primbry  disease f 
Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  feel  cbmpletely  satbvfied  with  thkf 
case;  though  we  think  the  fects  Wortb  recording.  Among^ 
these  we  ^^teem  the  foUowiug  remarks  on  venesection  deserve 
ilig  consideratiOk). 

. '  In  this  kisiande,  venesection  was  employed  m  (be  most  fttr* 
b4d4en  4&iftmmstnnteSk    The  pulse  was  8krfi%  feeblf »  and  not  alto* 

Kber  #eguhir.  His  strength,  and  spirits  were  almost  gone.  Th^ 
^r'eKtremlties  had  'been  eDdemateus  to  the  haunches,  an^ 
w«r6  ^Iwiiys  li!bld  and  lifeless.  When  newly  drawn,  tke  blood 
WHS  cKti^mely  dark  i  en  ooolinr,  the  ei«sBamentam  was  . 
A»und  to  be  as  blaek  tts  pfteb,  anl  tetaHy  devoid  of  tenacity. 
7bese  were  su^cient  to  have  deterred  me  £rom  trying  thb  prac« 
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lice,  hud  I  not  known  from  formeJr  experience,  that  many  of  them 
w«re  ill-founded.  ,  The  state,  of  the  pulse  is  a  most  fijlacipu^ 
gfuide,  in  the  practice  of  venesection.  A  strong  full  pulse,  iic-' 
coinpaniedwi^  pain,  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body,  cer- 
tiitily  indicates' bleeding;  but  it  may  often  be  dfserrice,  when  the 

guise  is  in  the  opposite  es^jreme.    The  ftar  of  indocfng  drops/, 
y  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  lancet,  is  in  mort  instances  grouM* 
less.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  diseases,  accompanied 
with  dropsy,  {particularly' oedema,  where  venesection  is  of  the 
h^l^fi«eniripe.    To  such  as  have  never  seen,  or  tried,  the  prae- 
tioMbis  a^QUQt  will  appear. incredible.     I  fa^ve  nqtofpen  ^ed 
ij^;  a^ifeieu  bccapse.  tbvi  is.freqiiently  brought  oip,  -or^accompa,*. 
iMpd,  w^th  some  j^urable  organic  a&q^oin ;  but  in  recent^cas^ . 
gjT  aiiasarqa,  1  nave  seen  as  goodefieptsjfrom  yepeseption  as  frpm.. 
ajiy  o^her  practice.     Fears,  arising  from  the  rotten  discomposed  . 
state  of  the  blood,  are  equally  ill  founded*     Nothing  can  be  a  - 
stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  present  case.    The  blood  was' 
pretty  much  rfaesame,  as  is  generally  m6t  with  in  diabetes,  and 
seemed  to  "agree  with  the  description  given  l)y  Dra.  Dobson  and  ^ 
R^Io.     LiUler  changte'took  place  in  the*  ffrstlhrec  bleedings. 
Hie  .^vtb,  however,  war  greittly  akered.  *  It  had  b^edme  aizey  * 
on  the  lop,  ^and  on  cooling,  the  crassamentum  acquired  a  con*  < 
sjderable  d^pree  of  (irm&ess.    The  fifth  was  remarkably  inflamed ; 
thehnQycoab  was  thick,  firm,  and  contracted,  to  the  size  qf  a 
shilling*.   .The  coagu)um  had  assumed  a  globular  farm,  and  be- 
<;pine  so  ^nacious/thfit  it  could  be  held  out  upon  the  point  of 
a  probe.     The  sixth  was  still  firmer,  and  in  addition  tq  former 
appearances^  the  serum  had  acquired  a  white,  milky,  or  chylous 
appearance.     These  changes  in   the  blood*  vfere  singular,  and 
unexpected ;  but  I  have  seen  them  often  since,    I  remarked  too, 
that'  the  veins,  which,  as  the  patient  himself  observed,  were  at 
first  smaller  than  usuai^  became  more  and  more  turgid^  and  the 
blood  flowed  with  greater  force  every  successive  bleeding. 

*  The  effects  of  this  praotice,  on  the  general  system,  were  no 
less . remarkable  than  on  the.  blood.  Even  the  first  bleeding* 
produced  a  degree  of  hilarity,  to  which  for  many  weeks  he  had 
been  atotalstr^ciget*  ■,  ^ft-'^r  the  tbitd,  the  pristine  vigour  of  hit 
mind  was  completely  restored j  and  his  feelings  rendered  imore 
comfortable,  After  the  fourth,  the  pulse  rose  to  about  80«  be- 
came firm  and  regular/  and  some  degree  of  perspiration  appeared 
on  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  Still,  however,  there  was  no  very 
remarkable  change  produced  on  the  urinaiy' discharge.  After 
the  fourth,  there  was  evidently  a;  relapse*  .r  The  fifUifietined  to 
act  like  a  cbarni.  The  recovery  aftf  r  thja  was  ioslaDtaneotis, 
an^'striking.  llie  pyainful.sen9atio|is  in  his  bow^  left  him^ 
the,, powers  of. viriUty  returned;  the  gums  became. sound,  tikp 
6kiuisb^,and  perspirable;  the  saliva,  the ; urine,  and  the  alWne 
4ischajgei  natural  ;  in  si;x  days  he*  returned' to  his  work*  aed  io 
two  mQi^hs  he  was  rf stored' ;t()  his  origiuajiltrciigtk         i  r 
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account  c^  llid  care  of  diabetes;  b]r  the  plan  suggested  by 
Dr.  iUIto,  of  a  total  abstihte'06  from  ve^tabld  matter^  ^that  ^ 
we  were  struck  with  tbie  circumstance^  that  ahaidst  the  onfy  ^ 

"patient  who  received  acure>  died  soon  after  ilroii»  ai^Wttaek  of 
inflammation.     Dr.  Bardsl^  esteemed  this  td'be  ad  accidettt. 

•.  Such  was  not  our  opinicn.  We  suspecied  that  this  mt^s  a 
natural  copaequence  of  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  the  .ani- 
mal diet,  when  uncorrected  by  a  due  proportion  of.  Tegetable 
matter.  The  cure  so  effected,  we  believe  to  be  fallacious  ; 
the  diabetiic  symptoms  n^ajF  ifisafip^ar^  hirt  diiihteiority  dis- 
'eased  action- wiH  recm**in  some  fdrtn'  still^  more  atariAit%. 
We  find  our  opinion  itiuch  confirmed  by  wme  facts  rehitdd  to 
the  ^thority  of  Dr.  Cleghoh^  of  Olasgo w. 

'In  course  of  conversation  with  Dc.  Cleghorn/  sayii  Mr.  Watt, 
.  *  I  gave  him  a  short  account  of  Stevenson's  case,  a,nd  the  success 
^  attending  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  had  beefi  adoptej.'  He 
'  observed;  that,  for  some  years  past  he  had  moAfied  Uie  treatment, 

recommended  by  Dr.  Rollo,  in  cotisequence  of  the  death  of  some 
'  patients,^om  violent  injlamimations,  soon  after  their  rec(Tver^yr(m 

diabetes;  that  only^  two  of  his  patients  were  alive  ;'ih'at  both  of 

them  recovered,  without  a  rigid  abstinence  from  vegetable^,  and 
-  4hat  be  considered  the  risk  of  inflamnnation,  resohing  from  af(i- 

mal'food,  as  calling  loudly  for  further  investigation,  .more'est>e- 
ridally  as!the  plan  had. fkiled  more  than  once/i       •«    :'  (    .-  *  ir 

These  reni.arks  concur  precisely  with  our  own  Kieasj.anc^  we 
hope  practitioners  will  weigh  them  well.     How  can  a  regimen 

'  cure  a  constitutional  disease^  'which  is  in  itself  abs9lutelj  insa- 
lubrious ?  Are  not  the  diabetic  symptoms  merely  symptomatic 
of  a  more  general  disease  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  ;  and  can 
it  be  shown  that  the  confinement  to  animal  food  has  ^ny  ten- 
dency to  correct  this  original  disease  ?  If  too.  Dr.  Clegfiprh's 
two  patients  recovered  without  a  rigid  abstinence  from  vege- 

*  tables^  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  bled  profusely, 
nor  indeed 'that  they  were  bled  at  all.  This  inigM' induce 
Mr.  Watt  not  ^9  be  quite  so  confident  of  the  extraordinary 
beneficial  effects '6^   his  bleedings,  and  in  spite   of  all  )iis 

( reasonings^  we  shall  be  loth  to  imitate  his  practice..   . 

The  third  of  Mr.  Watt's  cases  is  not  very  well  marked ;  and 

|fhe  does  not  feel  ipcjiued  himself  to  call  it  ia  case  of  diabetes. 
*The  urine/  he's^ys, '  on  one  or  two  occasions,  wassitppo|e4 
to  have  a  degree  of  sweetness,  but  at  all  other  times  it  i^s 
perfectly  insipid.    Whatever  it  was,  it  was  attended  ^tB  cqi*- 

\  ^iderable  debility'  of  body,  and  nervous  irritation,  and  the 

^ ;  powers  df  the  Inmd  were  much  impaired.    The  same  copious 

"  U#ediog;tf  w^r#  used*^  itk  die  former  case^  avd  it  Was  dbserVed, 
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iImI  ^  iplcliisctiiid  fefmm  became  ytitNiger  iifter  «Mh  e«iicii-* 
^glita.  It  was  ottoehred  toolhutamtnftt  diet  ^as  iigtirHni^r 
and  it  wtKi  cbtrtif^ed  fom  iN&get»bie  r^iioea.  After  » .^erlcOn 
Itoiigth  of  iimi^  tbt  palieiil  reoonefed* 

The  fourdi  of  Mr.  Walt's  cdsee^  bas  lifcefriee  li«de  or  l)o 
i^ht  to  be  called  a  ca9e  of  diabetee* 

•  liTeither  Ibe  quantity  nor  quality  of  tbe  urine  Ti^ere  strikingly 
clidratteristic  of  that  disease;  but  the  other  symptom!?,  as  enu- 
'  iberated  by  bur  best  authors^  were  most  distinctly  marked/ 

T^  thia  it  may  be  anMrefed^  that  lh«^  atrikiligly  cbfirai;- 
vt^iatic aymptoms are  not  peeuliar  to.diebetea^  bHti;oQi«Qtr 
to  ttMtty  odier  diaeases.    iW  jialietit  waa  bled  copious^  th^e^ 
times,  used  a  loMf  diet>  bad  some  ap^oprt#te  mi^icivie9>  attd 
lecovered. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  th^se  cases  is  one  of  a  true  diabetes 
in  an  aged  man.  It  proved  fatal  speedily,  and  no  very  deci- 
atve  practice  hina^  been  used  for  its  relief,  it  dpes^ot  dflfbrd 
any  coDclusiou  of  importance. 

We  must  obeervc  of  these  case^,  that  th^^r  are  much  too 
Sew  on  ^hicb  to  lay  the  foundation  of  aify  rational  theory,  <>r 
io  buiki  the  superstnicture  of  a  siicf«£»8fol  pr«<?tic6.  Jt  bds 
uppe^red,  that  of  cases  of  true  diabet)es  tli^  are  b«l  ibree 
at. the  utmost,  and  of  these  two  proved  fatal*  -What  ta&be 
inferred  from  materials  so  scanty?  Absolutely  nothing-^but 
diat  in  one  instance  tbe  patient  ha$  .  borne  ,a  loss  of  bloody 
from  vvhicb  many  would  apprehejad  gre^t  .danger.  A^  the  other 
cases  are  not  of  diabetes^  Mr,  Watt  must  allow  ^s  to  ask  blm, 
whe^er  he  has  not  tried  the  same  method  on  inany  other 
occasions,  and  whether  the  result  has  be^  uniformly  as  favour- 
able as  it  is  here  represented.  If  it  be  so,  vie  can  only  jsay 
that  bis  experience  is  much  at  variance  with  that  of  other 
practitioners.  Venesection  is  a  practice  coeval  with  naedicine 
Itself;  and  we  cannot  conceive  it  pbs^ble,  that  9tt  tl^Vs  tijine^of 
day,  any  very  important  discoveries  as  to  its- powers  4;ab  W 
Itia^e.  jSometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  too  b|glv  ^x» 
tolled ;  sometimes  it  may  have  fallen  into  uhuierited  ^i^race; 
lut,  upon  the  whole,  \ve  AoixhfL  whether  any  will  be  ever 
rescued  froui  death  by  bleeding  to  greAiter  eit^t  than  is 
coonmou;  and  mustb^g  leave*  to  t  think  Ibefa^rehen^ipUsof 
mischief,  from  profuse  eyacuations,  not  to  b^  geiij^falb^'>  {H* 
fpuinded. 

But  we  do  not  by  any  means  uu4orvai|i^'^r.  W^tJ'sla- 
'.bours.  IJ-e  lijas  well  exposed  the  foQJi«n  andvu\gar  obje^Km 
made  to  bleeding,  because^  f^rstTp^l},  tti^jf^fi^^  is  so  m.^  * 
jis  if  ra  patient  were  npt  weak  h  %,^W^^  .91  tfiMi^t 
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tlieiaiwitiwD.  He  lia9  nbowm'tfae  siip^KiQirity  of la  vigvtidiie  |p 
a  raigiQiea  af  tmm^i  food  40  oitca  attended  with  ddbilky* 
llie  b^Msfit  of  all  stimulating  processesy  wbetber  in  the  fowt 
of  food  or  of  medicioe  U  more  appatient  than  rwl ;  wad, 
Ibejr  seem  eventually  to  exhaust  and  destroy  the  powess  of 
life-      '         •  ^    .1.-  ..  . 

But  we  tUnk  ifaat  Mr^  Watt  has  done  coosideraUe  senrice 
to  science,  by  shewing  that  bleiding  may  be  useful  in  cafees  iti 
which  almost  ail  other  practitioners  have  felt  appreheoMve  of 
its  consequences.  We  particularly  a1  iude  to  aoasarcous  Jambs. 
There  is  much  vulgar^  «id  we  beiieire  unfounded  prqiudicej 
on  this  siih[ect.  What  would  you  bleed  in  a  dropsy  {  every 
apothecary  is  apt  to  exclaim.  And  why  no^,  nnoe  you  ghre 
the  most  poweiful  dras^  purgatives  m  a  dropsy,  often  with 
<he,  happiest  event?  But  Mr,  Watt  has  distinctly  shown  that 
tne  anasarca  offers  no  ithpedinsMnt  to  this  evacuation^  After 
aueoeastve  Ueedings^  as  the  other  symptoms  gavtwiQiEf  Uie 
^anasarca  too  was  removed.  We  believe  ^t  by  ao  atlanitioD 
to  regimeui  mudi  more  may  be  done  in  dropsical  complttiills  - 
•Chan  is  commonly  believed. 

We  must  add,  that  Mr.  Watt,  in  our  opinioi^  has  formad 
ideas  of  the  efficacy  of  medical  treatment,  which  are  quite 
ill-founded  and  extravagant.  After  his  first  succesftfid  oase« 
he  gravely  says, 

'  Whien  a  variety  of  i^rtides  are  used,  in  treating  a  disease,  U 
h  drtt^nlt  to  ascertarn  vrhich  of  thtm  had  the  pi^n€i]bal  sbm  in 
aecomt^isbing  the  cure.  In  this  instance,  here  are  ftre,  to  tech 
^  which  it  may  be  partly  attributed,'  &i:. 

Can  he  net  wspect  ii^  possible,  that  a  patsentitiay^fti^gBie 
through  a  seveite  Mhiess  and  recover  Without  the  aid  ef<  dk'Ugt^ 
Wretched  indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  Am  ysik*,  4f 
health  could  not  possibly  fce  restored  vtriihout  the  adiiuiriM1|« 
lievi  of  dranghts  and  bdiis^s  !  More  ivretched  and  ftreai^* 
rious  still  would  be  the  tenure  of  hutfian^  life,  if  it  de^dlM 
greatly  on  the  skill,  science,  and  dtscemment  of  the  medic^ 
practitioner.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Watt  .^41  disoNlir,  if 
he  keeps  Us  mind  unwarped  by  pri^judice,  that  a  .patient  mi^r 
get  well,  though  he  is  not  cured;  ami  that,  be  gets  well  often, 
not  bfi  9MS0SI.  0^,  but  m  spiu  ^  the  drags  which  «ire  crammed 
dofim  'bia  tiiroat.  On  this  very  sul^ect  vf  bleeding^  how  oftiin 
have  we,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptams, 
Ofdeccda  patient  io  be  bled,  towards 'the  termination  of  an 
acute  disease  ;  and  bow  often  have  we  found  the  order  nag-^ 
lected,  and  yet  all  those  untoward  and  obstinate  symptoms 
"bav^  disappeared  i^ontaneoQijy  I    Sound  stattxina  and  a  good 
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fsoitfilftution  are  of  fncire  avails  Iioiftav^r  severe  a^Mase  maj 
-hey  dian  ail  tUe-drug»  that  ev<er  mued  frem  {Apothecaries' 
.Ball.  -  •••/••.  '  •:  ;■-  ^'  .'  -  ';' 
•  Tci  the  raises  in  Him  voUime  ane  annexed:  soma  pbysibha^ 
^gical,  patiiologicalf  and  practical  remarks!  We  do  not-  thiiik 
very  highly  of  them,  though  we  gladly  allow  that  they  besn* 
tWe  marfc^  of  proceeding  frotn-  ai>  acute  ixiA  u^nistlive'mind. 
^We^  hffve  been  better  pleased  with  bid  observations  on  th^ 
precursory  atid  antecedent  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms  of  dif^ 
•feretit  diseases.  Those  he  has  particularly  attendpd  to. are 
dsthma>  cholera,  and  cholic,  which  b^  •eeetus  to  have  selected, 
not  on  a^G^nt  <of  their  being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
objeSet  Jie  had  in  >  view  from  the  comparis6i^;ibttt  because  his 
opportunitiies  iof  observation  were  more  favourable  in  regard 
to  these  cotinplaints.  -  Previous  to  the  at^ick  of  a  parp&ysm 
of  any  of  these  disorders^  the  .digestive  power  aeeme  to  be 
suspended.  Hence  whatever  is  taken  \&  rbdught  to  ^disagree, 
:  and  the  suhsequent  paroxysm  is  attributed  to  die  ffroperty  of 
the  food.  The  following  is  an-aoooufM;  ^f  ihisierroneous^nr- 
pression  (which  is  a  very  commonione)«giveQ^  by  ^n  old  astb^ 
^matic'suljject;  j  '    ■ 

'One  thing  perplexed  him  exceedingly^  and  several  years  he 
was  unable  to  form  even  a  conjecture  how  it  happened!  If  he 
took  food  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  preceding,  the- paroxysm, 
it,  was  sure  to  disagree  with  his  8toi^acfa>  anc^  a  grioat  pai:t  of  >the 

.sub8ec)u^nl. distress,  seemed  to  a/ise  from. libis  cause*  'lie  over- 
looked  th^  previous:  indisposition/ and  alvvfiys  imputed  the  attack 
to  the  particular  food  he  hid  taken^  and  was  extremely  cautiqi^ 
to  avoid  it  in  future.  But  he  found  that  one  thing  disagreed 
witbHim  after  anothef^  till  he  had  not  an  artiebrleft^  that  had 
Bot  Ikek  previ<^sljr  tried.  This. obliged  hin  to  go  over  sortie 
of  ibem  again^  and  he  at  ;la^:di8Covered>/  \h»X  it  was  the  tc^l 
want  of  digedtioiv  at  that  particular  periods  apd  not  any  thing 

4a  )the  fofxif  that  occasioned  the  disorder.    After  the.  symptoms 

»bf  an  a]>proaching  %i  have  come  on,  be  tinds  the  b«6t  rule  }s 

'abslini^nce/ 

'.ThisM^  an  important  arid  iralnable  observation.  It  points 
jottt^  moreover,  the  reason  of  the  utility  of  emetics  at  th^  be- 
ginhing  of  acute  diseases.  -        '     {  ^ 

Besides  this  state  of  the  stomachy  Mr.  Watt  bas.B^owii  that 

''Ae  other  premonitory  symptoms  are  perfectly  8iniiiar;iD  those 

diflereilt  complaints ;  and  tfaat^  therefore',   the  difference  in 

the  subsequent  phoenomena  depends  on  the«€onftitutioii.     He 

•^^'  .  .        \  ; 

*The  first  and  second -stage^ was  nearly  the  same  iri  aiT.j.the 
variety  consisted  in  the  form  of  the  paroxysm. '  Exposure  to  cold 
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««Mid  the  original  cause.  IF  the  bo(]y  happened  to  be  heated,  i  t 
became  the  wore  susce^tit/le  of  the  impression.  One  person 
caught  cofd,  and  after  a  lon|:er  or 'shorter  interval,  was  seised 
with  astbmai  another  with  chdera  ;  a  third  with  colic  ;  a  fourth 
ivith  diarrbcea^  or  dysentery ;  a  fifth  with  sore  throat ;  a  sixth 
with  pneumonia ;  a  seventh  wjth  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  ;  an  eighth  with  erysipelas;  ^.i^inth  with  rheu^ 
matitm;  a  tenth  with  gK^ut,  Prior  to  the  paroxysm^  a  case  .of 
^pneundouia  was  not  more^  distinguishable  from  a  case  of  rheumao 
tism, -diarrhoea,  or  asthma,  than  one  case  of  pneumonia  was  dis- 
tinguishable from  another  :  the  same  might  be  3aid  of  all  the 
rest.  .  '  > 

*  The  impression  of  cold  and  the  first  stage  of  re-action  ft 
very  similar  in  all  diseases.  After  re-action  is  further*advariced, 
it  is  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstance?.  It  is  seldom  ^the 
f>a.ift  of  the  body  exposed,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in 
every  patient  there  is  generally  one  part  of  the  system  which  lb 
'  apt  to  give  way,  hence  the  disease  to  which  he  is  most  liable. 
One  person  cannot  bear  th^  least  exposure  without  mducing  a 
aore  throat ;  in  another  the  sstme  exposure  brings  on  a  colic,  or 
idiarrboea ;  in  a  third  somerafi^tioii  of  the  chest.' 

We  meet  with  many  other  remarks  which  evince  the  acuf^^ 
nei^s  and, sagacity  of  the  writer.  We  are  not  convertatQ  hi^ 
opinioD8>  nor  shall  we  readily  adopt  his  practice ;  but  his  work 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profiessioD/as  poss^ssiiEig 
originality  of  thought,  correctness  of  description,  and  an  ear«> 
jfiest  endeavour  to  improve  the  practice  of  medicine.  We 
wish  that  in  narrating  his  Casesf  tie  had  condensed  his  materials^ 
land  avoided  prolixity.  By  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter,  and  indulging  in  general  discussions,  cases  are.rendered 
insufferably  tedious;  and  the  very  instruction  they  are  intended  * 
to  convey  is  often  lost.  •«  The  reader  is  p^erplexed  and  bewil^ 
dered ;  and  the  impotent  poiots  escape  his  attention.  We 
^h  Mr.  Watt,  if  he  again  commits  hi^  speculations  to  the 
public  censure,  to  weigh  these  eonsiderations.'  tfe  would  do 
well  also  to  study  a  little  more  the  idioni  "oft^he  English  lan«- 
guaga.  These  remarks  are  made  in  the/sbirltitf' friendsMp> 
and  wedoabt  not  that  they  will  be  pi^pefly'fepeived.i 


Art.  XII, — The  Influences  of  SensibiKty;  a   Poem,  in 
three  Parts.*   Mawqian,  &c.  1810,  Sro.jip.  64.  pr.  d«, 

NOBODY,  except  a  professed  critic,  knows  from  eit^ 
perience  the  ftill  emetical  notencj  of  tfaij  uttfaappy  word 
^'  SensibiUty.*' — How /ew  men  can  jastly  appretiate   our 
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4}$  The  Influences  of  Sensibility. 

merit  in  looking  beyond  the  title-page  of  the  present  votume, 
and  actually  reading  enough  of  it  to  persuade  odrselves  that 
the  author  possesses  too  much  real  taste  for  a  mere  follower 
of  the  exploded  school  of  Delia  Crusca  and  Anna  Matilda. 

He  is  very  young ;  ^nd  of  this  we  are  convinced,  so  less  by 
the  want  of  arrangement,  of  polish,  and  method  of  all  sort 
vrhich  distinguishes  this  poem,  than  by  the  i^urious  advertise^ 
ment,  in  which  he  professes  himself  to  have  been  ignorant  at 
the  time  of  writing  that  any  one  had  ever  thought  of  the  same 
subject  before  bira,  and  is  apprehensive  that  he  may  be  at- 
tacked as  a  plagiarist  for  adopting  by  way  of  tit1e>  a  word, 
which  on^  Mr.  Robinsi  and  one  Mrs,'  Hannah  More^  had  also 
made  themai;k  of  their  respective  pegasuses. 

Of  the  Author  s  clearness  of  method  we  cannot  give  a  better 
instance  than  in  his  prose  argument,  or,  a$  be  ohuses  to  style 
it,  ♦'  The  Progress  of  the  Poem." 

*  The  prefafvry  idea/  says  he,  '  suggests  the  impossibility  of 
reconoiling  men  to  the  inferior  situations  of  life,  were  the  re* 
sources  of  happiness  confined  to  the  participation  of  power  and 
wealth.  But  as  the  lyieans  of  gratifying  tljie  harticular  impuke  of 
the  breast  are  easily  attained,  and  Jia]!»^inc88,in  various  forms  ac- 
cessible to  all,  tbe  ardour  of  its  pur^i^rt  is  then  consideVed,  and 
fht  principle  xo/ikh  invests  evert/  thvfg  that  is  proposed  to  the  imagi^ 
fuUioit  tcith  attraction^  attrib,uU}i  to  the  great  and  universal  quality 
qf  sensihility/ 

And  so  our  friend  goes  on  for  a  couple  of  pages,  w^ich  in 
mercy  to  our  )*cadei:$,  we  shall  only  .d^^ire  such  of  X\}fin\  to 
read  as  feel  themselvifs  duly  imhueid  with  that pHtkcifile  which 
invests  every  tki^  that  is  proposed,  to  the  imagination  with 
aftr^^tion'  A$  for  the  ^^  ^asy  attainment  of  the  taeans  of 
gratifying  th^  particular  impulses  of  the. breast,"  we  canpot  say 
much,  our  breasts,  perhaps,  nqt. being  in  the  habit  of  parr 
tiv*ul^r  impulses ;..'bi;iMf  the  particular  impulse  of  th^  breast 
]>e,  for  exam|)||ie,«  a  Kery  good  dinner,  with  excellent  wine,  and 
|bevnfortuii§tajc|tvper  of  tbifl  impulse  a  man  with  just  sixpeiic^ 
111  his  |ft)i:M^,  vfe.  qu^^mi^.the  attainm^ut  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  this  impuLse  is  quite  so  easy  as  bur  young 'poet  would 
cepresent  it^  nnlessj^  indgedj^bc  ^rote.  in  auticipation  of  the 
effect  which  some  of  our  venerable  judges  seem  ta^xpect  from 
fhe  passifig  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  bill  for  the  encouragement 
pf  private  stealing  iq  shops  and  dweinng-hqus^s. 

To  leave,  however,  our  author's  logic,  in  which  we  are   . 
^iitable  to  cope  with  him,  let  us  give  one  or  (wo  such  examples 
pf  his  versification  asl^ad  us  to  expect  better  things  from  bix« 

Mii^«  ^w«9b^lWft  injured  his  judgwBt. 
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* Not  alone  to  pierce  the  distant  sliaDe, 

Man  calls  on  li6pe,  and  hope^imparts  her  aid; 

Oft  to  the  past  will  memory  turn  to  view 

Scenes  to  which  hope  and  joy  have  hid'  adieu ; 

'  Whilst  softer  feelings  rise,  and  half  suppressed, 

.  Steals  the  41ow  sigh  of  languor  from  the  hreast. 

*  As  when  at  sea  the  intermitting  gale 
With  gentler  progress  swells  th'  impatient  sail. 
Gradual  beneath  the  adverse  current  glides, 
,  The  vessel  lingers  on  the  placid  tides  ;<-*  / 
So  hope  and  memory  equal  charms  employ,  . 
And  lull  the  h^art  in  indolence  of  joy/  p.  17, 

The  fellowing  lines  are  too  evidently  suggested  by  a  Well* 
known  passage  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

'  Ah !.  what  were'  youth  without  the  tender  mind^ 
And  hours  of  ^ufest  hliss  to  love  assigned? 
What  then  could  hope,  through  nature's  wide  surveyt 
Suggest  to  charm  the  lingering  hours  away  ?  *♦•• 
**  With  all  its  sails  life's  vessel  hounds  before. 
As  hope's  full  tides  connect  the  distant  shore. 
Whence  fraught  with  odours  float  the  welcome  gales. 
And  the  glad  mind  the  prosperous  omen  hnls ; 
At  every  port  its  secret  freight  improves,  . . 
Rich  with  the  commerce  of  delight  it  moved  V 

The  foregoing  metaphor  sounds  ver^.  finely ;  but  we  fear  that 
Delia  Crusca  lacks  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  Condition  of  a 
disappointed  lover  is  painted  with  more  real  feeling  in.  the 
lines  which  immediately  ensue;  but  we  have  not  room  to  ex* 
tend  our  quotations. 

The  bathos  into  which  the  Delia  Crusca  poets  are  apt  tOL 
fall  from  their  il^supported  eminences,  may  be  exemplified 
from  many  passages  in  this  poem ; — As, 

—  *  1$  not  the  amiable  secret  this  ? 

—  Yet  in  the  medium  may  the  fair  indulge ;' — &c.  &c# 

Uninspired  readers  may  also  entertain  aome  doubt  as  to  th« 
propriety  of 

t  — — .  Wild  exuberance  of  song,' 

as  u>plied  to  the  author  of  the  Seasons.* 

However,  with  these  few  words  of  admonition^  we  shall  now 
take  our  leave  of  a  writer  whose  performance  evinces  talents 
which  deserve  encouragement  at  .least  as  much  as  iu  its  ese» 
cutiou  it  calls  for  censure. 
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Am.  Xlll^^^Observations  qnthe  Utitify,  Form,  an4  Ma- 
nagement of  Water  Meadows,  and  the  drainiug  atj4  irri- 
gating Piat  Bof^My  wit^  an  Jccount  of  Prisley  i?o£,  and 
other  exi9taor4iMfy  Imrovements,  conducted  Jor  his 
,  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P. 
and  others.    By  fVillimm  Smith,  Engineer  and  Miner- 

,   alogist.     Longmao^  &c.  8rp.  85. 

ZEALOUS  for  the  hono^ir  of  bis  art,  and  aq|bltfoa&  of 
mingling  the  sweet  with  the  iiseftil^  this  ingeniolia'drainer  has 
exerted  his  power^  not  only  od  the  real  bog  of  Prisley  and  the 
water- meads  ofLeiham,  but  also  6fltfae  ims^inarjr  ittftrshes  at 
the  bottom  of  Parnassus.  Versed  are*  prefixed  t6  every 
cbapter,  and  enliven  bis  subject  gs  the  willows  bright^  with 
their  silver  foliage  the  dark,  expanse  of  the  Bedford  LeveL« 
These  efforts  of  genius  are  very  appropriate  and  descriptive  ; 
they  affect  the  feelings  so  strongly^  that  they  are  haitiiy  to  be 
read  without  a' shivering  fit^. 

*  For  which  there  seems  no  cure. 
But  ito  hit  east  into  a  calenture.' 

^\  ■    • .  • 

What-  tenant  of    the  fens  can  read  the  following  lines 

without  caUipg  for  \yater-proof  boots  and  bi^andy  j  • 

*  Q  ye  midst  marshes  doom'd  to  dwells    • 
Spe&k  ye;  fbr  ye  the  best  can  tell, 
fTh^  X^r?^*  ^^P^  <^f  *gne8,  frogs. 
Feu]  water,  and  unh^^Tthy  ibga^  . 
Where  hissing*  viperSj  crawling  toads. 
Their  horrors  add  to  (lirty  roads;  V         ''  ' 
Ducks,  geese,  and  ^ulU  j6tn  notes  as  bai^h,' 
While  ocean  roars  aboye  tjie  marsh ;       , 
Seeds,  rushes  bending  to  the  breezey 
^From  pelting  storms  n<y  sheltering  trees;* 
Where  swarms  of  gnats  obscure  the  skies 
Far  as  the  blue  boifizon  lies/  p.  t9. 

Bm  kt  t&e  magic  J»and  ^  our.  inspired  irrigator  be  ex* 
tended  ov^r  this  hateful  accQc,  and|  what  a  new  iad  beauti|iil 
creation  arises  from  the  touch! 

*  Come  aft,  and  change  this  hateful  scejae,. 

By  moving  mills  make  meadows  green  r 

Bid  stacks  and'st^eples  break  theiine. 

And  befds  lb  wonted  groofM  tiombine ;         .   •  '  "        * 

\P1anrt%ie  bare  plain  with  rising  trees, 

Aijd  spi^ad  the  sail  to  .catoh  tl;^  bstexe/ 

Mr.  Smith's  qualifications  for  a  drainer  and  irr^torareiiot 
confined  to  his  skilful  performance  on  the  reeds  of  poetry; 
he   is  learned   iu^geometry^  mineralogy^  and  en^neenng. 
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Without  ^ou^ting  the  validity  of  his  claim,  f 0  thfs^  ficcom^ 
plisbmentsy  for  which  we  have  the  "pr<»of  of  his  own  afr  » 
aaranoe^  we  cannot  but  Iftoaent,  ihaifc  his  modesty  a$;  a  writer 
has  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  them  in  the  acientific  veo^ 
aonins  and  systematic  arrangeinent  of  his  treatise.  la  its 
present  stateilaeHt'  it  is  a  little  too  like,  the  specificatibn  of  a 
patetii;  wherein  there  is '  much  said  and  littld  told;  at  least^ 
this  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  book  coiltaili  any  ^itig  like  a 
body  61  information^  it  would  be  a  gigantic  labou'r  to  collect 
and  incort)orate  the  iiow  disjointed  meinbers.  The  writei* 
honestly  eonfesses^  that  he  finds  less  difficulty  iu  directing  (b^ 
labours  of  the  spade  tlian  those  of  the  peri^  atid  claims  ah 
unusual  indulgence  from  those  who  criticise  the  works  of  the 
press^  as  ah  uneducated  inan  writing  to  plain  itien  oh  a  plain 
subject.  Had  he  been  plainer^  more  methodical  and  less 
tautologous,  we  should  baVe  had  no^  quarrel  Witii  him^  and 
this  publication  would  liave  been  a  more  grateful  offering  t6 
the  shade  of  hit  departed  patron^  the  huneAted  Dtlk^of 
Bedford. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are  several  good  prac<- 
tical  observations  introduced^  and  isonie  hintfi  of  a  th^oretieal 
nature  Which  deserve  consideration.    In  the  plenary  elc^iknse 
of  his  zeal  he  recommends,  that  villages  should  be  remolded,  :^ 
when  they  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  he  would 
have  surveys  aqd  levels  of  all  low  lahds  taken  previously  to  apj 
application  to  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  drainii^  aod  imm  . 
proving^  that  proper  clauses  may  be  introduced,  to  ^nadtt  tb^  . 
couuiiis^ioQers  of   inclosure  or  proprietors  of  the  laodi  to 
derive'  the  fiilli  benefits  of  a  judicious  jBaanageflMBt  of  the 
waten 

*  I  know/  says  he>  '  thajj  land-owners  suiter  much  in  many  low 
situations  for  want  of  the  liberty  of  making  a  straighter  or  deeper 
outlet  for  the  flood  through  some  other  land,  or  by  the  side  of  ^ 
mill,  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  I  see  no  reason  whj[ 
the  legislature  should  not  grant  one  general  power  to  improve  aU 
lands  of  that  description,  by  cutting  sucii  drains  as  in  the  opinioa 
of 'able  engineers  and  commissioners  shall  appear  to  be  necessary^ 
and  that  the  damage  done  by  such  drains,  and -the  ralue  of  the 
land  occupied  by  them,  shall  be  settled  by  commissioners,  or  a 
special  jury.  It  too  often  happens,  that  a  miller  who  has  no  other 
property  in  the  parish  than  his  mill  and  his  water,  take$  a  pridf 
inpennioff  up  the  water  to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbour,  and 
the  great  damage  of  some  of  the  best  lands,  and  he  is  generally 
supported  in  this  by^  some  prescriptive  right  which  people  do  not 
care  to  litigate  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  de« 
termination  of  disputed  reipecting  waterandwater^oursei.    An/  - 
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one  who  sbptild  bring  about  a  rerisal  of  tbose  laws,  by  which 
•ttreams  of  water  may  be  better  regqlated,  would  merit  the  thanks 
of  his  country.  !  could  enumerate  many  instaucet  where  the 
.  watef-mills  do  much  more  damage  to  the  land  than  they  lire 
worth,  p.xvii.  v 

Mr.  9mith  asserts  that  be  has  established  many  successful 
experiments  in  the  artlof  irrigation  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom^  even  upon  aoils,  and  with  water  which  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  uififit  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  has  beea 
fully  proved  by  the  accurate  experiments  of  a  most  able  chy- 
mi^t^  imd  also  by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  grasses  iiT 
Frisley  meadow^  that  ferruginous  waters  are  not  at  all  prejudicial 
to  vegetation.  Ah  detailed  and  clear  account  of  these  experi-^ 
ments  would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's 
observations.  '  '  ^ 

In  j).  87i  a  new  mode  of  manuring  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  salt  water  is  proposed.  ^ 

'Salt  itself,  being  knottrn  to  be  a  most  valuable  manure,  I  d« 
not  see  why,  in  many  cases  by  the  sea  side,  machinery  migbt 
not  be  erected,  to  throw  up  sea-water  for  irrigation.  The  por- 
tion of  salt-water  for  agricultural  uses  must  be  small,  and  there- 
fore easily  obtained  for  a  large  proportion  of  land,  and  applied 
at  particular  seasons  in  proper  quantity,  might  destroy  an  astof 
nishing  number  of  small  plants  and  insects,  which  would  be 
converted  into  manure.  I  dpprehend  this  may  be  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  salt-water  improves  land.  The  moisture  whieh 
the  salt  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  may  be  another,  putrefac- 
tion being  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  manure, 
«nd  fresh  water  in  the  summer  months  also  to  engender  much 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  becomes  highly  putreseeixt* 
Where  both  sorts  of  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation^  k 
might  be  well  to  float  the  land  with  fresh  water  enough  to  pro* 
duce  ianimalcula,  and  then  with  salt-water  to  destroy  them. 
:  Perhapsi  some  of  our  old  agriculturists  may  think  these  hints 
too  theoretical;  the  proposed  experiments  are  not  complicated 
or  expensive,  and  probably  may  enable  us  to  discover  the  trvr 
cau^e  of  the  extraordinary  rich  vegetation  of  ovetflown  meadows, 
at  thf  meeting  of  the  freiti  and  salt-water  floods.' 

The  opus  magnum,  to  the  history  of  vyhich,  the  former 
part  of  the  volume  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  an 
kitroduction,  is  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  Prisley 
Bogv  where  the  genius  of  Elkiiigton  bad  been  foiled.  Of 
i^vs  pattern  of  perfection  a  plan  is  given,  and  a  more  iKstinct 
and  regular  description  of  the  manner  of  proceedings  than  in 
t!he  chapter  professedly  on  the  formation  of  water  meadows  ; 
i)ut!  we  cannot,  therefore^  accuse  Mr.  Smith  of  inequality  of 
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style,  asiif  ^%  rightly  ufAderstand  him^  it  is  the  cdniposiiion  6t 
the*  duke  of  B^ford.  The 'Advantages  derived  froth  dieiM 
improvements  would  appeistr  ihcredible;  on  evidence  less  rie' 
spectable.  * 

March  1803,  the  meadow  was  stocked  with  440  shefep^  S 
weeks,  estimated  at  6d.  each,  18/.  making  the  sprii^g  fted 
worth  more  than  22,  per  acre.  a 

April  l6,  shut  up  for  hay*     ' 

June  23,  mowed  2  ton^  per  acre,  at  4/.  per  tori — 12/. 

August  20,  again  mowed  If  ton, at  4/.— ^56/. 
.   September  16,  -put  on  80  fat'  sheep,  for  3  weeks,  at  4d^ 
each— 4/* 

And  then  it  was  fed  by  ledti  Jl^uIIocks,  which  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  account,  producing  16/.  IBs.  Sd.  per  acre. 

After  a  statement  of  various  other  wonders  bf  the  ^ame 
kind,  our  author  concludes  -his  work  with  a  summary  of  thci 
l^di^tsof  water* meadows : 

'Their  crops  are  produced  at  the  ka^st  expense  (taken  for  a 
considerable  time  together)  and  greatest  certainty  of  success. 
They  produce  the  earliest  spring  feed  and  the  largest  bulk  of 
hay.  The  grass  is  of  the  most  succulent  nature^  aiid  the  hest 
food  that  can  be  given  to  breeding  stock.  The  herbage  of  dry 
land  is  impoverished  by  wanting  water,  and  that  of  wet  land  by 
its  remaining  stagnant,  but  both  these  evils  are  remedied  by 
irrigation.  Winter,  when  water  is  most  abundant^  is  proved  to 
be  the  most  proper  season  for  applying  water.  No  one  should 
be  discouraged  by  vague  opinions  of  improper  situations,  soil^ 
or  water.  Water  has  the  power  of  prodn^^ing  the  most  manure^ 
and  leaving  the  most  disposable  for  other  parts  of  the  farm.  A 
eood  system  of  irrigation  is  the  best  practicable  plan  of  draining 
bogs  and  making -them  good.  All  these  advantages  must  surely 
entitle  water-meadow  property  to  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of 
estimation.'    p.l\9. 


Aht.  XIV. — Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis^ 
and  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  an  Appendix,  Notes,  and 
llhistratious.  By  John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathema* 
tics  in  the  University  of  HdHnburgn,     Longman  &  Co. 

;  1809.  8t?a.  493.,pp^   . 

THIS  book  should  have  been  entitled  the  Elements  of 
^ane  Geotnetry ,  since  it  contains  only  the  substance  of  the  first 
six  books  of  Eudsdy  anci  as  solid  geometry  i»  not  at  all  touched 
upon,  we  are  inclined  toiuspect  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  jb%i  been  cMBitted }  yet^  tba  author  does  not  any  wher« 
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intimate  an  intention  to  omitit.*  Tbe.  lUh  and  4Vtkilia6lhf 
QJi  Euclid  for^n^  ^a  important  pari  of  the,  dementi  of  Geo^? 
ip^ry^  and  appear  to  be  essential  m  an  introduction  io  a  com*- 
plete  course  offnathemalics. 

f  It  may  serve  to  chedE  the  vanity  <)f  .modern  sciendei.wben  - 
lit  is  considered  how  little  which  is.  really  Hseful  the  collecti^er 
dbcoveries  of  ages  have  added  to, the  Etements  qf  Euclid,. 
'  and  how  few  improvements  in  the  .arraagenientartd  eifideUce 
of  the  system  at  large  have  been  nuide  by  the  suoeessive 
endeavours  of  many  learned  and  it^gemous.men*  But  adlni- 
rajje  as  Euclid's  system  is  upon  the  wbole^  it  can^iot  be  .denied 
that  several  parts  are  liable  to  serious  objections.  On  this 
account,  whilst  almost  every  ^mtQ^nt  elementary  virilec  on 
geometry^  ha^  in  the  geiier(Bi\  cpi|duct  of  his .  p^fotmancey « 
^>llowed  the  methods,  of  JEucUdi .  f^any  have  admitted;  paitial 
alterations  in  p^ticular  parages. ;  T^at  some  of  thesf^.altcra- 
tions^  suggested  by  men  of  acute  reasoning  powers^ ^gded  by 
modem  discoveries^  are  ingenious  must  be  iRIowed ;  but  it  has 
liisvertheless  so  happene<l^  that  their  systen1%  liave  W€tk  con^ 
sid^red  upon tbe  whole  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Euclid.  Mr. 
Leslie  has  entered  the  lists  as  an  adventurer^  and  we  regret  to 
add  that,  id'  Ouir  opinion,  he  is  one  more  of  the  unauccessful 
adventurers. 

The  most  important  objection  to  the  definitions  in  this. 
work  is,  that  tlie  author  has  allowed  hiitiself  the  licence  of 
drawing  iofevesices^  in  the  nature  of  ooroUaries^  from  the  defi* 
nitions ;  a  licetice  so  much  at  variance  with  scientj^  arrKige^ 
ment,  diat  it  is  surprising  the  learned  professor,  wha  appeait 
so  well  to  unde^staiMl  the  pure  reasonings  of  theancieiit  geonl<S 
tjiciams^  shoukl  iiot  hlive  ayOided  it.  Perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much  upon  so  obvious  an  impropriety,  still  it  may  be  ^ 
observed,  that  all  the  propositions  are  nothing  more  than  de- 
ductions from  the  definitions,  and  it  may  be  inquired,  if  any 
are  admitted  in  the  progress  of  the  definitions,  why  are  not 
all  admitted? 

To  the  10th  definition  he  has  added  a  demonstration  similar 
to  that  in  Euclid^s  r5th  prop,  that  vertical  angles  are  equal. 
To  the  definition  of  a  rig^t  angle,  be  has  subjoined  fa7o*deduc- 
tions ;.  first,  that  the  angles  made  on  the  same  side  of  a  Ime 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  secondly,  that  all  right 
angles  are  equal.  The  first  (which  is  the  iSth  of  Euclid)  no 
preceding  author,  as  far  as  our  recollection  suggests,  eveii  of 
those  least  strict  in  demonstration,,  has  thought  unwor tby  to 
be  ranked  as  a  proposition ;  and  the  talteriLalthmigh  it.stiaidia 
as  an  axiom  ifi  Euclid,  certainly  requineil  a  demonstration,  nod 
b9s  been  very  eiearly.demonatm^d  in  Bte&gFcastte'a Etemeo^ 
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The  pi^sent  author  is  aware  that  the  latter  iitferehde  needs  a 
{NTOofy  and  he*  has  attempt^^,  Mt  V4»ry  succe^sfnllj, '  to  prove 
it  from  his  defimtiocv  of  a  right  angle,  of  which  definition  it 
is  proper  that  some  notice  should  be  taken.  He  defines  a 
r^htan^e  as  ^thef  feunh  part  of  bn  entire "tiircuit^  or  revo- 
hrtioD.'  This  definition  introduces  iato  the  Eleniehtk  of  Geo- 
metry the  principle  of  revolution,  or,  of  motion.  Philosp- 
phers  have  deeided  that  no  more  principles  shoahl  be  achnitted 
than  are  necessary^,  -and  thi«  rule  may  surely  bie  adopted  in 
geometry,  a  sciendl^  ^xceisding  all  otfiers  in  the  shiipiicity  vith 
whkh  it  is  <MM3M«feedi  That  this  new  priticiple  i.V  not  neces- 
sary is  very  evident;  for  -EUclid's  theory  of  right  angles^ hat 
never  been^^estioned  ;•  the  author  has  not  even  made  it  use- 
iiil  (x>>htms«lf,  but  on  tfe^  contrary,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
6th  pmps^  which  is  thelir^  concerning  right  angles,  (if  we 
exeept  those  given  among  the  definitions)  from  Edclid's  defi- 
tfftien.- 

<  The  passages^  plane  geometry,  wherein  Euclid  has  oftei^ 
teen  Mippo^ed  to  be  principally  defective,  are  those  concera- 
iilg  the*  properties  of  parallel  Imes,  and  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
portion, tt  is  to  these  points,  therefore,  (hat  those. wha  have 
IKttampled  to  improve  the  Elements,  have  generally  directed 
their  prineipal  attention.  We  come  now  to  examine  how  far 
ddr.iiesiie'has  succeeded  in  bis  endeavours^  to  place  these  sub- 
^eMs  in  a  clearer  light. 

'  His  first  propOHsition  on  paraHel  lines,  he  enunciates  in  the 
MOie  maimed  as  the  29th  of  Euclid,  which  is  the  proposition 
iK^b^iie-  aM  the  difficulty  lies.  The  professor  here  stands 
cfaaiffeabie'  with  the  same  offence  which  he  has  imputed  to 
£tf<^ifd^  ^  diat  be  had  only  sought  to  evade'  the  difficulty  by  styling 
the  fundamental  principle  an  axiom  ;'  with  this  .difference,  that 
OurMUtborhas  rendered  the  evasion  less  obvibils,  because  he  has 
assum«ed  the  axiom  withc^ut  writing  it  down.  Fbr  in  fact  he  has 
demonstrated  only  the  converse  of  the  proposition  enunciated, 
that  is,  he  has  shewn  that  if  the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  |he 
iilterior  and  opposite  angles,  the  lines  cannot  meet,  as  is  shewn 
in  the  27th  and  ^8th  of  Euclid  :  and  this  he  has  shewn  by  ad- 
mitting the  principle  of  motion,  or,  in  other  words>  the  revo- 
*  lution  of  one  of  the  parallel  lines  about  a  fixed  point.  We 
object  to  this  mode  of  arguii^,  not  only  generally  for  the 
reason  above,  suggested^  but  also,  in  this  particular  case,  be& 
cause  it  is  coiHrtnry  to  the  faypo^esis  of  the  theoreih  undef 
consideration.  /  * 

Euclid's  method  of  treating  this  subject. appears  to.  us,  to 
eome  nb^r^  to  a  sfolatibii  of  the  difficiU^  than  Mr.  Leslie's, 
ainy  t^Autt  that  wehave^eeUi    it  only  requires  t!^ 
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axiom  to  be  admitted,  that,  there  caii  be  but  one  paraUelfi^ 
the  same  line  through  a  given  pointi  (almost  indeed  a  peikh 
pnVicipi'O  and  then  by  transferring  the  i2tii  axiom^  as  a  corol* 
lanTi  to  ^he  fiSth  prop,  the  £9th  will  be  demonstrated  without 
difficulty.  The^  subject  has  been  treated  somewhat  in  thi» 
manner  by  Bonnycastle^  in  his  Elements^  a  work  of  which  the 

Sener^I  character  is  that  it  has  at  once  retrenched  the  super* 
uitieSy  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Euclid. 
The  fifth  book  of  Euclid  has  always  been  fouiid  extremely 
difficult  and  perplexing ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  his 
definition  of  proportion  h^s  never  been  understood  by  many 
of  those  who  have  read  it.  If,  therefore,  any  mode  could  be 
founds  upon  whatever  principles,  to  investigate  the  theory  of 
ratios  in  a  manner  at  once  easy  and  correct.  We,  for  our  parts^ 
should  be  little  disposed  to  recur  to  4be  metaphysical  subtiltien 
and  laborious  tediousness  of  Euclid.  With  this  impression 
upon  our  minds,  we  do  not  object  to  the  method  Mr^  Leslie 
has  chosen,  of  reducing  proportion  to  numerical  principles, 
because  it  is  a  deviation  from  Euclid,  but  because  k  appears 
insufficient,  and  is  to  our  apprehensioa  as  much  calculated  to 
perplex  the  reader  as  Euclid's  manner  of  discussion. 

Mr.  L's.  definition  of  proportion  is, '  that  a  submultiple  of 
the  first  is  contained  in  th6  second,  as  often  as  a  like  submul- 
tiple of  the  third,  is  contained  in  the  fourth.'  The  definitioQ 
contains  a  property  simple,  and  easily  comprehended :  but  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  incommensurable  quantities.  Those 
who  reject  the  5th  of  Euclid,  are  in  general  too  much  inclined 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  adapting  the  theory  of  ratios 
to  incommensurables :  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  aware 
How  essential  the  consideration  pf  these  quantities  is  in  inves* 
tigating  the  proportions  of  geometrical  magnitudes.  Tliat 
!Mr. Xeslie  has  occasionally  forgotten  this  (for  it  will  appear' 
that  it  has  not  escaped  his  knowledge)  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passage  in  his  notes : 

*The  obscurky  that  confessedly  pervades  the  5th  book  of 
Euclid,  being  occasioned  solely  by  the  attempt  to  extend  the  defi- 
nition of  proportion  to  the  case  of  incommensurables^  the  theory 
of  which  is  contained  in  his  10th  book — the  pertinacity  of  mo- 
dem  editors  of  the  Elements  in  retaining  such  an  intricate  defi- 
nition, appeanC  the  more  singular,  since,  omitting  all  the  books 
relative  to  the  properties  of  numbers,  they  have  not  given  the 
slightest  intimation  respecting  even  the  existence  of  incommea* 
sqrable  quantities.'  p,  463. 

If  this  might  have  served,  some  precedii^  authors  as  iia 
apology  for  deviating  from  Euclid^  it  cannot  avail  the  author 
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of  the  work  now  undf r  our  consideration,  since  he  has, shewn 
what  incommensurable  quantiti^  are,  and  has  proved  their 
existence  in  two  geometrical  instances.  •  He^  has  not  onlj 
shewn  their  existence;  he  has  allowed  the  possibility  of  their 
entering  into  other  propositions^  in  several  places,  particularly 
in  the  1st  of  the  6th  book,  where  he  treats  of  the  propor* 
tionality  of  diverging  lines  cut  by  parallel  lines^,  and  in  the 
S5th  of  the  6th|  where  it  is  shewn  that  angles  are  as  their  sub* 
tending  arcs.  The  first  of  these  propositions,  the  author 
makes  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  6th  book,  and  of 
all  those  propositions  in  which  the^ proportions  of  geometrical 
quantities  are  ascertaine'id :  Need  we  observe  that  the  latter  is 
the  principle  upon  which  trigonometry  must  be  grounded,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  practical  usei  of  geometry,  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  navigation  and  astronomy  i 

It  is  likewise  obvious,  that  iA  the  whole  of  the  5th  book, 

which  treats  of  proportion  in  the  abstract,  it  is  necessary  that 

the  fk>ssibility  of  incommensurable  quantities  should  be  held 

in  remembrance ;  otherwise,  all  those  propositions  in  the  6tli 

book,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  wherein  propor* 

^  tions  are  trajosformed  according  to  methods  intended  to  b% 

'  proved  in  thie  5th  book,  must  become  uncertain :  ^and  of  thiji 

the  professor  seems  to  be.  aware.     We  shall  transcribe  the 

passage  in  his  introduction  to  the  5th  book,  wherein  he  admits 

this,  and  explains  the  method  he  has  adopted  to  meet  the  difH- 

'ftulty. 

^  But  mathematical  quantities  are  not  all  susceptible  of  such 
perfect  mensuration.  Two  quantities  may  be  conceived  to  be  so 
constituted^  as  not  to  admit  another  which  will  measure  th^m 
completely,  or  be  contained  in  both  without  leaving  a  remainder. 
Yet,  this  apparent  imperfection  which  proceeds  entirely  from 
*the  infinite  variety  ascribed  to  possible  magnitude,  creates  no 
real  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  accurate  science.  The  measure^ 
^  (tr ^primary  element,  being  assumed  still  smaller  and  smaller,  iu 
corresponding  remainder  must  be  perpetually  diminished.  This 
cotitinued  exhaustion  will  hence  approach  its  absolute  term, 
nearer  than  any  assignable  difference.^    p.  147. 

,  The  reader  is  accordingly  taught,  by  the  course  of  reason* 

ing  pursued  throughout  the  6lh  $ook,  and  in  so  much  of  th^ 

6th,  as  is  demonstrated  immediately  from  Mr.  L's.  definition 

of  proportion,  that  these  remainders,  becauife.tfaey  are  less 

than  any  assignable  difference,  are  to  be  entirely  disre^a^ded^ 

and  that  the  multiple  of  the  approximating  common  r      "  * 

which  comes  nearest  to  the  quantity  is  to  be  consid  ^^ 

quantity  itself.     Thi»  author  charges  £uclid  ^ 

'  fheltered  himsjelf  beliind  a  certain  indefioittid«'  .^ 

lysis 
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\ve  could  have  wished  that  he  had  pointed  out  wherein  this 
evasion  (for  bis  j>hras&  amounts  to  this)  consists.  But  be  diis 
charge  substantidtedi^or  tiot^  it  is  certain  the  author  bai  com«:  ^ 
mitted  a  similar  fault  in  the  principle  of  rejecting  the  remain- 
ders^  because  they  are  small.  Those  who  remember  the 
difficulties  involved  ib  the  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratiosi 
and  of  evanescent  quantities^  must  remember  also  the  differ^ 
ences  of  opinion^  between  men  of  considerable  mathematical 
Inowledge,  which  have  occasionally  occurred  respecting  tha 
accuracy  of  the  resulting  deductions :  and  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  to  a  young  student  in  geometry,  this  mode 
of  reasoning  can  appear  neither  certain,  nor  explicit.  Such  a 
reader,  knowing  no  more  of  the  mathematics  than  he  finds  in 
this  book,  (arid  for  such  readers  we  presume  the  book  to  be 
Miritten)  cannot  but  feel  som^  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  reasoning,  and  the  truth  of  the  inferences,  when  hq  is  told 
that  1^  quantity  has  the  same  ratio  to  a  part  of  a  given  quan- 
tity that  it  has  to  the  whole,  because  the  difference  may  be 
made  infinitely  small,  and  the  whole  is  the  limit  to  which  the 
part  approaches. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  reasoning  comes  to ;  because  the  * 
author  has  «ot  shewn,  as* he  might  have  done,  that  wherever 
a  proportion  takes  place,  if  there  is  ho  exact  common  mea« 
sure  to  the  two  first  terms,  there  is  no  exact  common  measure 
to  the  two  last ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  compensatioo ; 
but,  even  if  he  bad  shewn  this,  perhaps,  it  could  not  be  proveo  . 
that  the  compensation  would  be  just.  Thomas  Simpson^  in- 
deed, whose  theory  is,  in  substance^  the  same  as  this,  haft 
shewn  a  method  by  which  the  truth  of  proportions,  demon-* 
strated  on  the  supposition  of  commensurable-  qu^tities,  ia 
established  in  the  case  of  incommensurables ;  the  method 
being  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  Euclid  (which  we  tegret 
Mr.  X.  did  not  retain)  in  denoMHistrating  that  ^  cirdea  are  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters.' 

The  author  has  not  succeeded  iu  clearing  away  the  f^cr 
great  difficulties  of  plane .  geometry  which  occur  in  the  Eie«' 
ments  of  Euclid  ;  but  let  it  be  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  he  has 
only  failed  where  all  his  predecessors  have  failed.  His  ill 
success  arises  neither  from  want  of  industry,  nor  want  of 
talents;  sind  he  has  been  over wheUned  by  difficulties  froad 
which  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  emerge,  and  whiqh  havQ 
defied  even  the  minute  exactness  of  Euclid,  and  the  laborious 
sqraole  4.  ^f  jj^.  Simson.     Of  Mr.  Uslie  too  it  may  be  said. 

If  tV       men  excidit  ausis.' 
•Dolocv  foT'^^^P^'^**  ^^  ^^^  passages  already  mentioaed^  aiid 
apoi  ^  lor  ^  ccuracies,  Mr.  L's.  Elements  are  entitled  to 
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conpaemDlation;  '  The  demonstratioils  are  in  general' clear  abd^ 
Ciliurect:  to  some  propoattions  which  Euchd  has  piroved  by' 
the  o^rgufnerUum  ^4  mbsurdum^'^Te  given  elegafit.  direct  deiq 
monstra^ions.  The  whole  of  the  4th  book,  in  particniar,  - 
deaervies  high  praise  for  the  mode  of  arratigement;:  die  Deat- 
ness  of  the  constructions;  and  the  fulness  of  information  con** 
tained  in  it4^ 

A  great  number  of  proiiositions^  not  to  be  found  in  Euctid^ ' 
and  many  not  in  any  pther  elementary  treatise^  are  incorpo- 
tfJbffi  idto  this  work*  Some  of  these  proposi^ons  are  both 
elegant, and  i^seful^  and  such  as  may  properly  .stand  in  an* 
elementary  book  ;  but  many  are  unnecessary j,  and  some  ap- 
pear perfectly  useless.  It  is  ill  judged  to  encumber  the  student 
\^h  knowledge  that  is  to  him  not  essential.  Hiere  ift  a  cer* 
tain  series  of  propositions  which  are  generally  and  fretjuently 
applicable^  and  from  which  all  others  may^  without  much 
difficulty  be  deduced;  giVte  him  these^  and  leave  him  tp  dis- 
cover other  properties  (which  are  less  often  required)  when  he 
nay  have  occasion  for  them.  This  will  teach  him'^  what  is 
to  him  of  more  use^  than  all  tHat  science  can  besk>w  ;— the 
habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  bringing  into  action  the 
resources' of  his  own  mind. 

The  otber  parti  of  the  work  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
Qotice  so  fully  as  their  merit  demands.  In  the  first  book  of 
the  Appendix,  the  author  has  given  the  methods  of  performing 
some  geonietrical  problems  by  means  of  straight  lines  only,* 
and  in 'the  second  by  circles  only.*  Much  ingenuity  and  geo- 
metrical invention  have  been  wasted  upon^hese  u  eless,  though^' 
curious  speculations.  •   .    '      , 

The  highest  claim  which  the  author  has  to  approbation, 
rests  upon  the  geometrical  analysis.  There  are  three  books^ 
which  contaifi  nearly  ninety  propositions ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  as  the 
studies  in  the  ancient  ^schools  of  geometry ;  but,  lost,  from 
theeffieets  of  time  and  accident,  they  have  been  restored,  or, 
(if  the"  phrase  be  conceded)  re-invent^d,  from'  detached  ves-  . 
tiges  and  occasional  hints,  by  the  successive  labours  of  several 
learned  mathematicians.  Mr.  Leslie  has  rendered  a  very  ac- 
ceptible  service  to  the  science  by  collecting  these  scattered 
materials,  no  doubt  with  great  exertion  and  com^iendable  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  has  added  sonie  propositions  which  are*of 
modern  invention ;  but  there  are  few  of  these  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  other  authors.  The  demonstrations  of  these 
propositions  are  cbnceived  in  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the 
ancient  geometers ;  and  the  vhole  of  the  geometrical  analysis 
is  fully  entitled  to  ample  uoreser^  praise.    It  is  calculated 
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to  be  of  important  benefit  to  young  men  who  have  gon^ 
through  the  elements^  and  at  the  same  time  will  afford  much 
pleHsure,  and  some  instruction  to  those  more  advanced  in 
science. 

The  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  is  sufficiently  easy  and  cor* 
irect,  but  it  is  merely  elementary,  and  is  not  adapted  to  teach 
the  pn^ctice ;  neither  the  modes  of  calculation,  nqr  the  solu- 
tions by  construction  are 'explained.  The  notes  although 
they  are  brief,  contain  some  interesting  information. 

Xhe  professor  has  not  effected  all  that  he  intended;  but 
his  work  in  many  parts  may  be  serviceable^  and  by  the  pe* 
rusal  of  it  we  have  occasionally  been  much  gratified. 


Art*  XV — Mylius\s  School  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  intended  for  those  by  whom  a  Dictionary  i^ 
used  as  a  Series  of  daily  LessonSy  in  which  §uch.  Word$ 
AS  are  pedantical,  vulgar,  indelicate,  and  obsolete,  are 
omitted ;  and  such  only  are  preserved  as  are  purely  and 
simphf  English,  or  are  of  necessary  Use,  and  universal 
Application.  The  second  Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  by  Edward  Bald' 
win,  Esq.  London,  Godwin,  Skinner-Street,  S9»  6<f .  fine, 
and  2s.  on  common  Paper. 
#         ' 

THIS  work  is  intended  to  abridge  the<  labour  of  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue ;.  and  it  ap« 
peisrs  upon  the  vjimle  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than 
most  of  the  publications  which  are  written  with  similar 
intent.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  called,  A 
new  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  is  almost  entirely  taken 
from  Mr.  David  Booth's  admirable  ^  Introduction  to  an  Ana* 
l^tical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  C.  R.  for  December,  1807,  p.  44S.  The  only 
novelty  which  we  have  discovered,  is  to  be  found  in  what 
Mr.  Joaldwin  calls  tables  of  '  the  real  declensions  of  the 
English  tongue*  We  wiU  extract  two  of  these  tables  as 
specimens. 

L '  IX. 

'  Love,  substantive.  Use,  substt^ntive. 

Love,  verb.  Disuse,  negative  substantive. 

-  Loveljfy  adjective.  .  Use,  verb.          t 

Unlovely,  negative  a^j*  Disuse,  negative  verb. 

iorer,  substantive  of         ^*^M  \  ndiective 
the  person.  Ueual,  ^adJccUve. 
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Lndinesi,  substantire      User,  iubstantive  of  the  penoiu 
of  the  thing.  S^S  j»"'>»ta«»tive  of  thte  ihing. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  exhibited  examples  of  thirteen  of  this  new 
species  of  declensions.    As  vre  have  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  associating  tiie  term  declension,  with  those  changes  of  termi- 
nation, which  are  used  in  th€  nouns  and|  verbs  in  tlie  Greek, 
Latin andother  languagpes,  to  denote  the  different  cases, persons^ 
teuseSy  and  moods,  we  shouid  have  been  more  pleased  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  called  /Us  declensions,  tables  of  derivations,  or  ta« 
bles  of  the  modifications  of  sense  and  sound,  which  any  radical  > 
word  undergoes.     As  many  parts  of  speech,  or  classes  of 
words  shootout  from  onej-adical,  as  verbs,. adjectives,  adverbs 
&c*  from  the  name  of  some  particular  thing  or  substantive,  it 
might  be  useful  to  form  a  dtictionary  arranged  into  tables  like, 
the  declensions  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  order  to  shew  how  ono 
root  gradually  sends  forth  a  variety  of  words,  which  have  al- 
ways more  or  less  affinity  to  the  parent  stock,  but  the  sense 
of  which  is  altered  or  modified  by  certain  accessions,  dimi* 
nutions,  or  qualifications  of  meaning.    The.  first  words,  which 
man  invents  are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  things,  and  these 
must  serve  him  for  sometime,  as  they  do  children  to  express 
their  paucity  of  ideas.    The  first  verbs  are  formed  by  addinj^  ^ 
the  personal  pronoun  to  the  substantive.    Many  adjectives^ 
particularly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are  produced 
the    same    way,  as   liber  tener  miser  sacer   where  er,   is 
the  German  personal  pronoun  he,  which  originated,  as  Mr« 
Booth  has  well  remarked,  from  the  Celtic  er,  signifybg  m£7ir. 
Hence  may  be  explained  the  termination  of  the  numerous 
JSpglish  personal  substantives  in  er  and  or.  But  to  return  more 
immediately  to  the  object  of  the  present  aiticle.  We  think  that 
this  dictionary  might  have  been  rendered  much  more  useful 
to  the  learners  of  the  language,  i£  the  whole  had  been  thrown 
into  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  introductory  matter  which 
'contains  what  are  called  the  tablei-of  declensions^    Tlius  tho 
words,  instead  of  beii%  placed  in  strict  alphabetical  order, 
would  have  been  arranged  under  their  different  radicals,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  ^fe  in  the  Lexicon  of  Sj^* 
pula,  or  the  thesaurus  of  Damm.    The  juvenile  student,>wiur^ 
i?eas  required  to  find  any  particular  word,  would  accordftig  t» 
ibis  i^an,  be  obliged  to  exercise  a  little  of  his  reflective  power 
before  he  began  the'^arch.    He  would  first  have  to  consider 
whether  the  word,  which  he  wished  to  find,  was  a  nmple  or 
f  compound  term^  wkether  %  radical  or  derivative^  ^«  fcc. 
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We  throw  pot  this  bint  to  Mr.  Baldwin^  and  advise  bim  to 
lose  BO  time  ^D  formii^  a  dictiotiary  on  this  plan,  whidh,  if 
M'ell  executed,  must,  frdrii  its  general  utility,  have  a  consider-^ 
able  circulation.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Booth's 
plan  of  giving  the  meaning  of  the  different  prefixes  and  suf- 
^es  in 'the  English  language,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  work^  id 
order  |o  abridge  the  size  of  bis  (tictionary,  by  saving  the  neces- 
sity of  inserting  a  multitude,  c^f  words  of  which  the  sense  may  be 
readily  ascertained  as  soon  as  that  of  the  prefixes  or  suffixes 
is  understood.  Thus,  for  instance^  .when.it  is  known  that  th4 
prefix, de  signifies  ^  of  or  away  from  something,'  to  which 
the  word  rdfers,  or  from  what  tlie  word  itself  sim|dy  denoteiJ^ 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  the  dictionary  all  th« 
comppi^s  of  de  which  are  4o  be  foutfd  in  the.  £nglish  vo^ 
cabuWy  •  For  the  acfaolar  who  knows  the  meaning  of  de  can-^ 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  debar,  cfecrease,  ife'camp> 
decompose;  nor  would  it  be  necessafy  to  those  who  were 
previously  taught  that  the  spffix  fy  was  from  die  Latin yo^ere^ 
to  insert  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  English  words  which  termi- 
nate in  ^  a9  beauti^,  Uqtie/*^  purj^,  &c.  &c.  .  Those  whd 
are  taught  that  tlie  termination  ly  etymolbgically  signifies  Uke^ 
.  >yill  by  no  means  want  to  have  the  pages  of  their  dictionary 
occupied  by  all  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  terminate  in^  ly,  as  love/y,  man^,  god/y,  &c,  op 
beautiful^,  feebly,  sbiy,  kindly,  Sac.  If  Mr.  Baldwin,  or 
Mr.^Myhus  will  favour  us  with  a  school  dictionary  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Booth,  with  the  omission  of 
those  words  whose  sense  may  be  readily  defined  when  the 
meaning  of  their  prefixes  or  suffixesi  is  understood,  and  if  they 
will  arrange  the  words  themselves,  not  in  alphabetical  order 
buttn  classes  of  etymological  descent,  or  of  genealogical  affi*^ 
nity,  we  think  that  they  will  consult  both  their  own  interestji 
and  that  of  the  rising  gjsneration.  .  ' 
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A»T.  W.-^Scripture  CharocUn,  in  a  8erie$  ofpraltieal  Semm^preachei 
at  St,  Jamdg  Churchy  Both,  hf  the  Re/o.  Richard  Warner,  Curate  ef 
that  ParUh.    London,  Wilkie  &  Robinion,  1810.  .l&iBO,5s. 

GENERAL  ezhorUtions  to  duty,  or  general  descriptions  of 
virtue  o*.of  nee,  are  very  weak  and  insipid',  unless  resolved  inlA 
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|vaitictt1ttn,  and  thus  made  to  correspond  wMi  the  familiat 
details  of  Doounon  life.  But,  howeyer  petrticuiar  the  instructtotis 
ttftbe  moraHstor  ibe  prea<ihei*  fl^ay  be>  4hey  must  lose  part  of 
their  efficacy,  unless  they  are  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individualiH. 
Hence  we  highly  approve  of  sermons,  in  which  some  particular 
-  virtue  or  vice  is  treated  in  reference  to  some  particular  cbaraoter. 
Instruction  is  thus  rendered  more  vivid  and  interesting ;  and| 
consequently,  more  easy  of  retenfion  and  more  likely  to  be  re« 
tained.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  the  Scriptures, 'par- 
ticularly those  of  the  New  Testament,  furnish  but  very  few  and 
veiy  scanty  nofioes  of  the  lives  of  individuals ;  i^ietethe  preacher 
can  adduce,  as  exemplifications  of  the  truths  which  he  wish^^o 
enforce.  >  More  biographical  particulars  are  scattered  through  the 
general  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  which  the  preacher  may 
have  recourse  to  illustrate  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  deliver 
precepts  and  cautions  which  may  not  be  useless  to  an  audience 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  christian  era.  The^ 
sermons  of  Mr,  Warner  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  refer  to  tbfe 
characters  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Joseph,  Job,  Moses,  Bataao^^ 
jDavid,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Paul.  This  work  does  not  exhibit  a  very  deep  insight  into 
human  nature,  but  it  contains  many  sensible  remarks.  We 
noted  some  few  passages  which  appeared  to  us  objectionable 
during  the  perusal,  as,  where  the  author  says,  p.  151,  *  to  traQS- 
aress  is  tlie  essence  of  our  nature,*  and  others  of  similar  import; 
but  auoh  sentiments,  fvhioh  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
badge  of  a  particular  class  of  religionists,  will  with  such  persons 
be  an  additional  recommendation  of  this  volume. 

Art.  17.— ^I>ifC0ttrse  delivered  on  hoard  His  Mmest^t  Ship  Trident,  in 
Malta  Harbour,  Noj.  1§M,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Sir  A.J,  Ballf 
Bart*  His  Mtffesty'sVivil Ccmmissioner/or  adrntntstering  the  Affairs  of* 
Malta,  an4  its  Dependencies,  Rear^Admiral  of  the  White,  SfC,  SfC. 
By  Richard  Cmtwell,  LL»B,  Chaplain  of  the  said  Ship,  and  late. 
Secretary  to  the  Rear-^Admiral,    London,  Cadeil  &  Davis,  1809« 

NO  oof^lty  of  remark  can  well  be  expected  in  a  funeral  sermon. 
Mr.  Crutwell  has  detailed  the  common  places  of  admonition,  of 
solace  and  of  hope,  which  are  properly  enforced  on  such  occasions. 

AftT.  tBh^VU  Sin  4md  Folly  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals  ;  a  Sesnum^ 
By  Thomas  Moore.    London,  Johnson,  1810,  dd. 

WE  wish  that  christian  minialers  would  more  often  preach. on 
this  subject,  and  never  let  the  year  pass  without  delivering  at  least 
one  sermon  on  the  sin  of  cruelty  to  that  part  of  the  sensitive 
4ereation  who  want  language  to  make  known  their  wrongs.  A 
great  senator  seems  to  Uiink  that  cruelty  to  the  brutes  produces 
courage,  and  rendera  the  character  robust ;  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  this.speciea  of  cruelty  is  always  accompanied  with 
^  cowardice.  Those  who  are  most  in  the  habit  of  giving  pain  to 
animals,  will  be  jcbmmonly  found  most  afraid  of  feeimg  it 
themselves.  We  remember  tei  have  been  once  told  by  a  person 
who  drove  a  great  trade  in  extracting  plebeian  tcetb»  that  butcbem 
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were  the  persons  who  gave  him  moat  trouble  from  Ac  timidit  j 
and  irresolutioD  which  they  betrayed.  Yet  thesft  same  batchen 
were,  no  doubt,  perfect  adepts  in  cutting  the  throats  of  lambs  and 
calves,  and  in  crushing  the  8kunsi>f  cows  and  o;Een  with  a  pole^xe. 
But,  when  the  necessity  came  for  inflicting  a  temporary  pain  on 
themselves,  it  appears  that  their  former  habits  had  not  taught 
them  even  that  common  hardihood,  which  a  woman«  or  a  petit" 
maifre  would  practice  better  than  they.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  truth,  liable  to  very  few  exceptions,  that  cruelty 
makes  men  cowards  ;  and  that  men  are  always  brave  in  proportion 
as  they  are  humane.  Let  the  advocates  for  bull-baiting  and  cock* 
fighting  remember  this. 

Art.  19. — Select  Passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures^  containing  a  sum- 
mary  of  religious  and  moral  Instruction^  proper  to  he  committed  tB 
Memory  by  tfoung  Persons.-  Compiled  by  Henry  Take;  second  Edition* 
York,  Blarichard,  6d. 

We  are  fi  iendly  to  this  method  of  instruction. 

Aar.  20.— R^marft*  on  the  Rei}erend  Mr,  SimeotCs  Afresh  Cautions  to  the 
Public.**  By  Edward  Pearson^  D,D.  Master  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge^  and.  Christian  Advocate  in  that  University,  London,. 
Hatchard,  is. 

These  remarks  are  written  with  candour  and  good  humour, 
wifhout  the  bitterness  or  asperity  of  a  controversialist 

Art.  21.—^  Sermon, preaeJied  at  St.  AubinU  Chapel,  Jersey,  on  Occasion 
of  the  Jubilee,  when  His  M^esty  George  111,  entered  thcj^ieth  Year 
of  his  Reign,  By  the  Rev.  W,  G,  Plees,  Jersey,  P.Mourant,  1809, 
4t6,  16jpp. 

Mr.  Plees  is  a  very  sensible  preacher ;  and  appears  to  entertain 
very  ju$t  notions  of  the  Christian  covenant.  His  sermon  is  not 
inferior  to  any  which  we  have  read  on  the  Jubilee ;  and  we 
irequest  him  not  to  forget  in  the  next  discburse  which  he  publishes^ 
to  place  the  name  of  a  London  bookseller  in  his  title-page. 

Aax.  ^^,r^The  Spirit  of  Christianity,  exhibited  in  a  faithful  digest  of 
those  Declarations  and  moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  of 

feneral  Application,  and  xohich  are  recorded  in  unambiguous  Term^^ 
lOndoD,  Eaton,  High-Holbom,  18 iO,  l2mo,  pp.  B&. 

THE  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  collation  of  roles  for  our 
conduct  in  this  life^  and  for  the  moral  qualification  of  our  nature 
for  a  better,  is  compried  in  thepresetit  volume. 

•    politics: 

Art.  2$,^-A  'Notice  of  the  Evidence  given  in  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  and  Policy 
of  the  late  Espe(Ution  to  the  River  Scheldt,  mth  Observation^.    The 

'  Whole  intended  tofadtitate  and  elucidate  ajt^t  and  clear  Viem  pf  ths 
Matters  in  Discussion^    London,  6ecket,18^10i  28. 6d. 

Art.  34.— 2%0MgA*J  on  the  Resolutions  to  b^.^ved  this  Day,  Monday, 
March  i^,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  By  Xord  P  or  Chester,  Xondon, 
Becket,  1810. 
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AnT.  ^^t'^Brief  Remarks  upon^  the  pubUc  Letter  ^SinJRichar^St^aehan^ 
and  the  Narrative  of  the  Marl  of  Chatham;  second  MdUtgn*  London^ 
Becket,  1310. 

THESE  three  pamphlets  contain  a>defence  of  the  Watehclrefi 
exp^dltiot).  Its  policy,  its  wisdom,  the  vigour  of  the  executiaiii 
atid  the  conrduct  of  the  commander  in  chief/ are  extolled  ia^ 
ttrain  of  declamatory  panegyric.  The  mind  of  the  country  i^ 
we  believe,  fully  made  up  oh  the  subject ;  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  houscf  of  commons,  which  have  acquitted  the  ministers  and 
Approved  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution,  have  niiade  no  alter 
tttion  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  But  those  resolutiohs 
have  unfortunfctely  strengthened  the  general  belief,  that  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  house  oi  commons  are  under  a  species,  of  inBuencCi 
which,  in  many  cases,  rendersithem  iusensate  to  thefqrce  of 
truth,  and  to  the  reaHntecest^of  the  country.  It  is  allowed  by  all^ 
except  by  a  certain  number  of  persons,  with  whom  wrong  ii 
right  and  right  is  wrong,  that  the  annals  of  this  country  do  not 
furnish  an  instance  in  which  any  armament  spf  the  same  mag>- 
ilitude  and  expense  ever  sailed  from  our  s^kires,  which  performied^ 
^•little,  or  terminated  in  a  nuinner  so  disasi^us  and  disgraceful* 
A  wise  man  is  said  before  he  undei^takes  to  build  a  house,  to  "sit 
doWn  and  calculate  the  cost;  and  when  acabinset  of  statesm^ 
who  are  supposed  to  be^  and  who  certainly  ought  to  be  pre** 
eminently  wise,  project  any  achievement  of  great  national  im* 
portance,  does  it  not  behove  them  to  consider  not  only  the 
phicticability  of  .the  scheme,  but,  supposing  it  pcacticabki^ 
whether  it  be  worth  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  which  ,ii 
must  cost?  Ndw,  for  a  moment  setting  aside  the  prodigal  waste 
"of  lives,  which » has  been  occasioned  'by  the  failure  of  the  .< ex- 
pedition, let  us  ask  whether,  if  it  had  suceeeded  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  original  expectation,,  whether  if  the  niarine  in  th^ 
Scheldt  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  taken^ 
the  object  would  not  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  an  expen-  - 
ditui^  of  ekireti.  millions  sterling,  which  the  expedition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  at  the  lowest  calculation  ?  Would  iv>t  Bona- 
parte himself  lor  half  the  sum  l^ave  put  us  in  th^  possession  of 
Antwerp,  Had  supplied  us  with  torch^sto  let  his  ships  on  firei 
We  venly  believe  that  he  would  wA  h^t^.  h^a^tated  a  moment  if 
th«' offer  had  been  made ;  as  he  muHt  have  known  that  he  could 
retake  Antwerp  whenever  he  chose,  and  that  he  had  resource! 
at  all  times  lor  building  more  ships  than  he  has  sailors  to  navigate. 
Buonaparte  can  build  ships  with  facility,  but  hisAvide-spread 
domtiiH>na  will  not  so  readily  supply  sailprs  to  man  them  !  It  ia 
cat  olgcfct  rather  to  prevent  him  from  making  sailors,  than  from 
bc^iing  «hip6f;  aind  this  wis  do  more  effectually  by  depriving  him 
of 'his  fisheries^  his.commeW:e,  and  bis  colonies,  than  by  sending 
a  cai|^  of  convtiustihles  into  the  Scbeldj:  to  destroy  l^is  men  of 
war.  With  the  resources  for  ship-building  which  Buonaparte 
posaesses,  we  can  not  for  any  great  length. of  time  prevent  him, 
rr#m  having  a  large  navy ;  but  ships  without  experienced  ^ailora  - 
need  be  no  object  of  alarm  to  us ;  and  we  b^li«ve  that  ^thjng 
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but  the  extensficm-df  his  commerce  rn  a  long  rnfenral  6t*  peifd^tlrfk 
enable  him  to  procure  a  body  of  sailors  at  all  capable  bf  rivatlfhg 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  British  seamen.  But,  supposiVig  ^etice 
to  be^de  with  Bompatee  to^morro\v>  4iid  to  conHniie.'fer  ten  or 
etreo  twenty  ye^T%  hiy  commerce  during  tiiatperiod  coukl  ncit  \im 
I9uck  extended,  wkilebis  j^resent  system  of  tytanny  is  conU!)i()e4i 
wbile  property  is  so  insecure  in  itis  dominions,  w/bUe  tbe  power  ^ 
taxation^  which  he  exercises  is  sodebitrary»  and  while  €j[fil&ad 
personal  liberty  are  so  little  respected.  Tbe  hietory  of  the  world  ^ 
will  prove  that  commercial  prosperity  is,  ip  a  great  "meastir^ 
dependent  on  political  freedom;  and  we  ang^t  as  weU  etpect^l^ 
child  to  be  reared  in  tbe  paws  df  a  bear,  as  commenQe  4q  grftiT 
and  flottrish  under  the  pressure  of  despotism. 

Buit  to 'return  to  tbe  pamphlets  before  us.  We  haVe.-tsfced 
wlsetlier,  tf  the  sdieme  for  destroyrng  the  Freneii  alHps  in  tWe 
Scheldt,  and  for  capturhng  the  citadel  of  Antwerp^  hiid  ^fn^ 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  object  obtained i¥oul<|  have  been 
worth  the  expense  incurred  i  We  abotild  havedone  Bonapaii^e  an  • 
in^my,  which,  wii^  hts  extraiordfnary  resoarces,  he  .could  easilf  ^ 
Depair,  biit  in  doing  it,  we  sbouid  hove  expeikdcd.  "iaore  than ^ef  eft 
l&illion»  of  vnoney,  besides  the  ^stniction.  of  more  than  twlen^y 
tiKNisand  of  our  best  tro<^s.  Might  mot  HshieilieaaiUfetoAdfbb^iia 
troops  have  been  erapioyed  in  a  manner  mone  «oii4iicivetaoiir 
own  secnrity  and  advatitage?  This  is  the-criteeiQn  by  which,  the 
real  wisdom  or  fUly  of  the  expedition  ought  to  be  determinedv-r 
But  the  writers  (if  these  pamphlets^  m  the  lirst  of  which  a  good 
deal  of  special  pleading,  and;nosm9dl  share  of  io^esuiiy  afe.dia*- 
played,  seem  to  think  that  tbeeaptwre  oi  Wateheoen,  and  the  fk- 
stnictiokiof  the  basin  of  Fhtshiog,  wene  ebjeottfof  attt^mtg^lyr 
moment;  as  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  they  cost.  One  of  the  writers  represents^  the 
9tk>si  important  end  desirable  object  of  the  ^cxpeiitim  jito  hoDe  lHBtf$ 
^ected  hy  the  conquest  of  JVklekeren. 

«As  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  objecta/,  M^ya  tbn 
author  of  tbe  **  notice  ef  the  evidence,^'  *  higher  up  the  kiiKUV 
it  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  very  cfonsid'eNM^  'deubt^ 
Whether  it  ka$  notheen  grossly  ^mis-stathd,.  iq^any)  1001:1^11909, 
which  has  been  made  of  theUft^  Inrithlfhe  peribanent|4o940#iio9  4^ 
.  V^lefaeren ;  %hlch  was,'  evidently*'  Ae;iilteatieii'BM«alfC^|at«oa 
df  this  government)  as  it  had  beeii  the  ;longing»  tbpiigb  tai|i» 
desire  of  many  preceding  lAdmimstralioiM.  The. 'arsenals  and 
docks  of  Antwerp  tire  not  (ia  the  huttibleJuagclieAjt  ofdbewrita^ 
lialf  so  full  ofapprehension  and  danger  to  thie  c^femtRy,  aa  4ha 
basiifi  of  Hushing,  ft  is '  from  Ibende  that  in'oama  neniifHss  (ha 
Thames,  lk>tn  thetice\b«t'one  damr  auddenly  boUectiog  ihe  uoM^ 
merable  transports,  wh'ich  lie  under  his  hands,  4ii  tha^afailS'Wi 
rivers  of  I^oTland  and  ttoiders,  BoMparte  may  emit 4i^fib)fHc^ 
iil!i^  shiifs  of  the  line,  «o«aiif?oy  them  during  a  navi jlHtioni -of 
firom  twelve  tofoUr  aild' twenty  hoora;  and  from<iheaca,.that  ki 
Ae  mean  tim^,  ^  scion  as  heHasneatovedthctvcly  fiwmdaftwMi 
iWiifh  ike  haite  dMell4ied^  ^f  :the  pms  ^d»  a^tmentS'^tf  ^ttlM 
great  basin^  he  will  awe  and  dtileiten  ua  with  tl^e  ^jfyg^f  bia 
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eye,  Ih^t  be  will  fix  us  to  the  ground  with  perpetual,  Wearj 
wa,tching;i  andj'apprencnsion,  as  the  jpoet  descrilies  ttie  hunj^^p 
i^aiie  under  the  fas'ciiiatinghorrorS  of  superstition.  »^- 

';  liupivan^  ante  o^ulcf  foed^  cum  vita  jacerel^ 
In  .t^ns,  oppressa  gr^vi  sub  reiigione, 
Q.}i^  c^put  k  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat  «- 

V  Horrib^i.siuper  immiititans/  &c. 

Lucwrr,  1*  L  v. 

«  K  i#  t  nte  tbial;  the  far  greater  part  of  thtt  navy  i&  tabe  ftiniislied 
fiiMa'AatW«rp;  l»ut  Flushing  i&  the  outport;  al  which  it  takes  i|i 
k^arilMiiiient  and  ammunition^  where  it  rides  inJranquH  shelter 
iind  to^urjtyr  whiie  ovr  observing  squadrons  are  pelted  by  ererr 
moral,  or  foirced  ta  abandon  their  cruizing  groniid  altogether^  w 
neithi*  at  Yarmouth  or  the  Downs  i»  the  anchorage  sp:ure,  mar 
^  we  possess  any  naval  station,  upon  the  whole  of  our  eattem 
doast,  which,  as  I  apprehend,  can  be  called  a  hacbour,  or  afibrd 
protection  for  the  ships,  appointed  to  watch  the  enemy  ib  this 
SciMidt. 

'  Urider  this  view  of  the  campaign^  it  is  impaastbk  that  those 
prions,'  who  concur  in  it,  should  not  think  i<s  most  importaad 
object  to  have  been  accomplUhed ;  and  that  if  mmtsiens.  had  been 
obUged  to  disjoin  and  choose  between  the  component  parts,  of  their 
project,  it  would  have  been  more  politic  and  beneficial  ta  the  couktry^ 
to  have  made^heiconquest  of  Walcheren,  than  to  hwve  dkstroyed  thi 
French  Jleet  in  the  Scheldt,  or  the  docks  at  Antmerp* 

*  in  lh^is>  coiicluaon  I  4m  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  cbitf 
^ginfeer 'above  cited,  confirmed'  by  that  (^  Commodore  Owen 
avid  OefieyiiV  Don^  all  concurring,  in  effdct,  to  establish  the  pointy 
Ibatth^ha^Mn^canmot  be  ire-established  within  t^o  years;  b^aiHie 
I  am  not  aw^aretiiat  any  blow  could- have  been  inflicted  at  Antwerp 
or  in  the  riveri  whicb^  with  aq  untimited  quantity  of  huflaan 
labour,  Bonaparte  could  not  have  repaired  Within  that  period.  . 
'  'i  i  cannoit  thevefore  think,  that  it  would  have  been  justifiable 
te^^hav^.comtihitted  somuch  to  ha2ajd,ibr  thiesake  of  destroying 
the  docks  and  ships  at  Antwerp,  ^s  for  the  cottc[uest  of  a  jaasal 
4t9lici)A»  of  iflMchyjf  we;  could  jiave  pruriently  retained  it, .  the 
importance  would  have  prove4  infiiu|;ely  and  incalculably  bene« 
4(ci^;,,^4  .^J[  ^^  !t?™P!^"*W  poesessjon  of  whiqh,  during  four 
|p;^]|i^;^m  ive  conferfi^f)  ^ingqlar  advantages  upon  a  great  muiUry 
*9^W#f9V«^  adlyj  ^ ,  pr^lpPged  tl^e  glorious  struggle  in  tKqPeninsula^ 
,i^fl4^^4elix«^W/PfVi^lye8  fpr  two.  y^ars,  ^t  jpstj^  fVoi^  the  iiost 

J^S?!feW  ft»4  »?»>W^Pt  i^BS^r^^^^       war,    *  ' 

^.fQ)Q^i^^Jt,^of.  A\f^|^  antl  the  diversion  effected  in- 


/j^vpt^pifjpttr  j4li«^,''i^d  always 'fippear  the  mf>8t  important  and 
4fis^ablfi,/^f  tte  ob^^  expedition,  ai   well  as  those,  of 

which  the  attainm,cg^, was. the  least  adTfenturQus  and  uncertaLin, 
.^nd  4^  is  in  every  point  of  view  astonishing,  that  with  a  complete 
9tti^s«  in  these  tWo  principal  points,  a  failure  in  the  third  (if  not 
aftf^wjtiiig  51  ihiSag  jcSuji  be  c^H^d  failing  in  it)  should  have  caused 
such  an  extravagant  excess  of  feet  ng,  as  we  have  lately  had  oc- 
CMioa  to  witness  in  the  nation/  (^ooalp 
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«t    •        , 

The  author  of  tha  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Resolutions,"  &c.  strews 
-^  the  following  declamatory  tinsel.oyer  the  folly  and  iniquity,  of  the 
Walqhercn  expedition. 

*  So  far/  gays  he,  'from  cPtsgrace  of  any  sort  having  been  received 
Oh  this  expedition,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  so  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, it  was  crowned  with  perfect  victory  and  success.  Op- 
posed to  the  enemy,  the  British  arm«  have  done  nothing  but 
triumph ;  the  mercenaries^ of  Napoleon  have  not  won  a  trophy 
fromrtbefm ;'  and  it  is  no  li4j;ht  or  unooticeable  point  of  the  present 
preposteiious  situation,  into  which  we  h^ve  been,  wjiined  and 
.condoled  so  inpeniously,  that  the  French  Ruler  hurls  the  seqtence 
of:  death  against  his  General  for  being  beat,  and  we  a^'e  putting 
Commander  and  Ministers  .together  upon  their  trial  for  having 
eucceeded.  The  conquest  of  Flushing,  Veer,  Ramekin,  $x.  &c. 
with  ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  is  thro\!  n  into  the  shade, 
while  our  excessive  sensibility  is  all  engrossed  and  monopolized 
iy  the  Medical  Staff  and  the  Ague.  W/e  have  np  eyes;  to  pore 
over  any  thing  but  epidemic  disorders,  just  as  if  we  h^d never' 
iieard  of  the  Yellow  Fever  or  th«  Dysentery  in  other:  qgnqsiests, 
and  no  other  island  in  which  we  had:  set  our. feet^}  had  had  itf 
^culiar  and  more  ravaging  mortality  I  ^      ,         /  ,.'m\  ^^  \     ' 

* 'Oqr  great  Poet  «ays  that  >v 

*  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  feela  a  pang  as  grtat, 
As  when  a  giant  dies ;        ..  i     \ 

^nd  I  arm  sure  that  the  warrioir  who  combats itbedoff^ctiou^  tRsectt 
•of  the  air,  to  whose  duty  it  falls  to  contend  with  the  tainted  i^^toma 
of  the  marsh  and  trepch^ deserves  of  his  c6ttnjbryv$^.4iP!a€Jl.BS  he 
^>rkko$e  itiorebpilliantiitar  conducts  him  tOitbe.  >^$;i9iinji<$r  of'a 
^anf.  If  theiv  the  undertaking  of  this  expeditipn  cpuld  not  be 
avoided  with  honour  and  true  policy,  anditf^in  the  cQ^duct.of  it, 
no  disgrace  or  dishonour  (lave  been  received,  why  fih9iiki  we 
iear  the  laurel  from  our  own  brow,  but  from  tbe  baleful  spirit  of 
party,  or  th«  more  base  and  factious  influence  of tprivat^/P^xnan^)  , 
aml^itioh  and  close  cloiset  intrigue?*  ^  j       /-  ■       >  /  >%  '^i 

AiLT:^,'c'4D fence  of  Bank  Notes,  hfJokn  (}^eHfi^,Esj,'  NoFvib' 
•  ■  •        Usher's  Name.  :>  '^     '''.f-r  'j\' 

THE  following  is  tbe  consblatory  ifesertion  .'of 'Mk  Grenfelf, 
which  'w6  crpuld  wish  to  have  found  supported  bV'sbrte  more 
>]napie  eyi<lenqe,  than  ^e  lias  adduced  ;  *  Our  pouiijd  stewing; Itm 
been  ai:tuit(y  e-itchanged  for  nppre  than, its  corres^f/dfiig'yaluc, 
jn  botjvHamburffh.  and  French  ^"Vfency,  sintjy'Wifti*ft«tei»Jlftsfe 
ittiad'e  pitrt  of  our  curreViCy^''  IHiusth'eAvthof^f^iWrt^i^ctttd  to 
>?nake  us  believe  that  ttie  fatal  i-ej.trictipn,  Whi^|i'M^*^n«irp^sH 
on' the  payments  of  tfie  bank  iO  sp^^cie;  Bav^-tcnifefl/tb^xaK  (hfe 
V^tue  of  ouri  papier-i^^^^^^  both  at  h9nif  and *at)T6ktI,'^  ;   [\   ■  ^ 

»A»T.  %r.-r*.T^'j)^>ol    1  Qommfinpary  oji  Jthe  Grjeiviili  Menifesia,  ]'  ;Bjf 

J     Cosm/ilm' Jfeog^f  ilsg,  tate  of  Mount  Jero^ne^  irilrehndy  (t  Cathdhe^ 

an'd^'Memier  <^  some Lktrary' Sotieties:  '  tidrtctort',  'ShterwOtod/ ^ WO, 

ilr.  Kj&O^H  appeaya  to  be  a  gentleman  of  warm  feelin|« 
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which  he  takes  no  pains  to  moderate,  and  which  he  expresses^  as 
they  arise,  in  language,  which  his  natural  temperament  seems 
forcibly  to  impel.  We  do  not  think  that,  in  discussing  such  a 
weighty  question,  as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  any  henefit 
is  likely  to  be  produced,  by  vehemence  of  invective,  or  intem- 
perance of  abuse,  by  passionate  declamation  or  personal  scurrility. 
Surely  it  does  not  become  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  alienate 
the  friends  to  their  just  claims  by  the  violence  which  they  dis- 
play towards  those  who  think  that  the  boon,  if  granted,  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  conditions,  which  are,  or  are  supposed  to 
be,  requisite  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  think  the  Veto  of  so  much  consequence 
as  it  is  thought,  either  by  the  Catholic  clergy  on  one  side,  or  by 
some  rather  timid  Piotestants  on  the  other.  We  are  indeed  far 
firom  wishing  that  this  prerogative  should  be  retained  by  the 
pope ;  but  we  do  not  see,  at  the  ^same  time,  how  it  can  be  con- 
sistently either  ceded  to,  or  exercised  by  his  pre-^ent  Protestant 
majesty.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Catholics,  as  long  as  their 
ministers  are  not  salaried  by  the  state,  had  better  keep  their 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  their  own  hands;  and  let  the  bishops 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  each  diocese,  without 
submitting  that  election  either  to  the  ratiBcation  of  a  pope,  of 
an  emperor,  or  a  king. 

POETRY. 

Aet.  20,— The  Battles  of  Talavera.    A  Poem.    Sixth  Edition,  corrected 
w^h  some  Additions,    London,  Murray,  1810.  8vo.  ^s.6d, 

THE  ballad-style  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived  by*^ 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  is  here  employed  to  describe  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  The  author  has  depicted  the  well-known  events  of  the 
battle  with  a  close  adherence  to  truth ; — but  he  has  not  attempted 
to  introduce  any  particulars  of  individual  suffering,  which  might 
have  heightened  the  interest  of  the  poem,  and  awakened  the 
nfifections  during  the  perusal.  One  fault  of  this  work  is  that  it 
deals  too  much  in  general  description,  which  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  tame  and  vapid,  unless  blended  with  animating  circum- 
stances. The  author  thus  describes  the  three  vigorous  attacks, 
whieh  the  French  made  on  General  Hill's  position,  which  he 
represenifs  to  have  all  taken  place  about  midnight. 

'  Thrice  came  they  on,  and  thrice  their  shock 
Rebounding  breaks,  as  from  the  rock 

The  wintery  billows  thrown ; 
And  many  a^  gallant  feat  is  done. 
And  many  a  laurel  lost  and  won, 

Unwi^ne^ed  and  unknown. 
Feats  that  atchieved  i;n  face  of  day  I  .^ 

In  Peter's  holy  aisle,  for  aye 

Had  livea  in  sculptur'd  stone. 
Oh,  for  a  blaze  from  heaven  to  light 
The  wonders  of  that  gloomy  fight 
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The  guerdon  to  bedtow. 
Of  which  the  sullen  envious  night 
Bereaves  tb«  warrior's  brow  ! 
jDarkling  they  %ht,'  and  only  know       ^ 
if  4;haiiCe  has  sped  the  fatal  blow^ 
Or,  by  the  trodden  corse  below, 

'  *  Or  by  the  dying  groan  : 
Furious  they  strike  without  a  inark> 
Sa^e  now  and  then  the  sulphurous  spark 
Illumes  some  visage  grim  and  dark. 
That  with  the  flash  is  got>^  I  ^ 
iTbis  i^  perhaps,  altogether,  as  fevourable  a  specimen  of 
the  poem  as  we  could  have  produced.    The  last  lines  are  well 
imagined. 

NOVELS. 

^KT.  ftQ.-^Scenes  in  Feudal  Times.    A  Romance,  4  «#&.    By  R,  S. 
Wilmot,    London,  Robinson,  1800.  • 

THIS  romance  is  as  romantic  as  any  lover  of  this  kind  of  - 
reading  can  wish  for,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  not  any  thing  very  new  in  the 
mysterious  nocturnal  visit,  the  spiral  staircase,  the  spacious  cor- 
ridor, the  ruined  abbey,  or  the  gloomy  vault.  We  have  had  all  - 
these  repeated  so  often,  that  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  strike  out 
any'  thing  nn^.  The  interest  of  this  romance  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  distress  of  mind  of  the  Baton  Fitzbaynham  ;  the 
reason  of  this  distress  i  $  very  well  concealed,  and  the  story  inge* 
nioualy  put  together. 

In  his  youth  he  is  worked  upon  by  the  instigation  of  a  man, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  family,  by  the  name  of  Sebastian^  to 
be)ieve  that  his  most  beloved  and  intimate  friend,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, has  seduced  hi&  sister,  the  lady  Eloise.  In  his  rage,  at  the 
disgrace,  he,  in  company  with  Sebaslian,  surprizes  the  noblemaa 
who  is  going  to  meet  Eloige  (to  whom  he  is  privately  marriedj^ 
fights  hini,  and  leaves  him  fur  dead.  Stung  with  remorse  as  soob 
aa  his  friend  falls,  he  goes  in  search  of  assistance,  but  on  his 
return  finds  him  removed, imd  no  intelligence  whatever  for  many 
years  can  be  procured..  At  the  same  time,  the  lady  JEloise,  and 
Sebastian  also  disappear,  and  no  trace  can  be  found,  nor  any 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  lady  be  obtained.  These  trans- 
actions embitter  the  remaining  days  of  the  baron,  whpse  suffer* 
ings  are  aggravated  by  the  very  unamiable  aiid  cruel  behaviour 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  faintly  suspects  what  has  happened,  from 
some  informatFon  which  has  transpired,  and  hol<l8  his  father^s 
life  in  a  kind  of  purgatory,  by  hid  threats  of  an  exposurci^ 
accusing  him  of  murder.  Sebastian,  who  is  the  author  of  these 
miseries,  is  represented  as  being*  in  love  with  the  lady  Eloise, 
and  is  made  by  the  Spanish  nobkman^  the  confidant  of  their 
private  marriage.  Stung  with  revenge,  disappointed  love,  am- 
bition, and  all  the  direful  passions  that  can  possess  the  human 
mind,  be  forms  th»  scheoie  of  making  the  baron  murder  bii 
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friendt  carries,  o^  the  Isdy  Eloise,   and  confines  heMvitb .  tkf  \ 

intention  of  intimidating  her;  and  coni{)eUing  her  to  marry  htm,  i 

Jit  this  he  is  disap|>ointed  by  the  death  of  thi»  amiable  aad  iU»  \ 

fated  lady,  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  a  sots  w4ioni  d»  comaiHi  . 
to  the  care  o#  a  worthy  friar,  ohar^ingi  hkn  fed  hide  the  ebild 
from  Sebastian,  which  the  friar  aceom^Hshesv  This  secoed  ditftp* 
pointment  of  Sebastian  renders  him  more*  ftti^aas,  a<u3«.  foraovA 
time,  deprives  him  of  his  senses.  On  the  relura  of  his  re^SM^i 
^  lie  comes  to  the,diaboHca4  determination  of  g^ettifig  poBSOSsion ^ 
the  child,  in  order  to  marder  him,  and  destroy  «he  FitzbayoiMfa 
family.  He  changes  his  name,  and  trafeU  about  a.  prttjrtOiiBia^  < 
lice  and  revenge.  •  H^  falls  soon*  after  kiU>  the  company  of  ihft 
baron'ls  eldest  son,  on  his^  travels  in  Italy,  who  marries  a  ladjT 
of  quality,  intimate  with  Sebastian,  and  who  is  represe'tiAed  a%  • 
po8$ess4ng  all  the  bad  passions  which  inhabitthe  breast  of  Sebasp 
tian.  She  is  a  murderer  and  arn  adukeress.  She  is  also,  madtab 
the  ag^ent  in  St; bastian's  schemes  and  prompts  him  on  to  furihef 
primes.  Sebastian  at  length,  gains  the  sight  of  Eloiae'a  aoa 
whilst  in  the  habit  of  a  noviciate,  assisting  at  the  altars 
during  some  grand  ceremony  in  the  ckapel  of  the  conven^ti.  IQ- 
wi)ich  he  is  secluded  by  the  good  old  friar,  of  whom,  he  demacida 
him.  The  friar,  alarmed  W  the  daiifger  of  hia  ward,  sends  him 
away  in  the  niufht.  Sehast^an,  suspectmg  that  this  would  be  thfli 
case^  follows  and  overtakes  him,  as  he  finds  reRige  for  theaighft 
in  a  ruined  ca^^tle,  and,  gai^img  admittance,  attempts  to  murd^ 
him  when  he  isteposing  on  abed;  but  the  youth  wbpiscalliad 
AJmeric,  happening  to  see  him,  has  tiii>e  to  escape*  Aliv^ric 
ffoes  to  the  wars,  where  he  dtstingntshes^  himself  and  is  knighted^, 
ne -accompanies  the  baron  Fitzbaynham's  second  son  t6£ngland» 
Sebastian  soon  after  in  disguise  visits  ike  castle,  and  seizes  Sir 
Almeric,  and  confines  hicn  in  a  dungeon.  We  are  thea  trans* 
.  pprtjed  into  France,  to  the  chateau  of  the  baron,  where  the  events, 
of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  heads,  had  taken 
pl^ace.  Here  more  mystery  and  trouble  ensue.  Sebastian  is 
the  demon  who  haunts  the  grounds,  visits  the  baron^  and  pro« 
claims  Kim  a  murdierer.  Here  also  be  brings  Sir  Almeric  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to 
revenge  her  death  by  tbe  murder  of  the  baron,  and  faiUng  in 
this  attempt,  stabs  him.  We  cannot  follow  the  various  incidents* 
surprizes,  and  escapes  that  occur,  but  hast^  to  the  conclustoai 
which  is  that  the  marchioness,  who  is  wife*  feo  the  baros's.  eldest 
son,  jealous^  of  Jacquenette,  the  dau£;kter  of  the  baron,  instigates 
Sebastian  to  stab  her  whilst  she  is^ asleep.  In  this  heTs'pre* 
vented  by  Sir  Almeric,  who,  after  the  healing  of  his  i^pund, 
discovers  this  cruel  plan,  by  over- hearing  the  discourses 
between  this  bloody-minded^,  lady  and  gentleman.  Sebastian 
receives  f  a  wound  from  his  own  dagger,  which  be  intendea 
for  Sir  Almeric,  and  Ja^quenette  is  lescuedl  from  her  perTloiiy 
•itua^on.  Tbe  m^phioni^s,  fearing  from  the  deljriuni  of  Siebas- 
ti$bn,  that  he wquld  reveatberOiany  crimesi  determines  to dts* 
patch  that  amiable,  friend  witlf  \^r  owni  handv  for  which  purpose 
$he  arms  herself  and  does  her  best  to  ejSTect  this  desirable  ^bject^<' 
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She' wounds  Sebastian,  boi  without  •entirely  destroying^  him,  and 
is  herself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  tq  bis  infuriated  passion. 
Her  husband  also  falls  in  a  duel  with  one  of  bet  paramour^ 
Whilst  these  murderous  events  are  passing.  Sir  Edmund,  the 
second  son  of  the  baron,  returns  from  the  holy  wars,  accom* 
mnied.by  the  Spanish  nobleman  whom  the  baron  thought  he 
bad  killed,  and  for  whose  loss  his  days  were  embittered  by  the 
dread  of  detection,  and  the  pangs  of  remorse.     This  gentleman 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  his  absence  and  his  secret  marriage. 
'  Sebastian  dies  as  he  had  lived,  a  monster  of  malice  and  revenge. 
The  marchioness  flies  into  a  monastery,  Sir  Almeric  marries  the 
baronV  daughter^  and  the  baron  is  restored  to  peace  of  mind, 
to.  &c.     Our  romance  readers,  if  they   delight  in   midnight 
assassins,  glittering  daggers,  and  nocturnal  visitants,  in  flitting 
forms  by  moonrligbt,  and  terrific  voices  in  the  depthuOf  night — 
will«  we  hope,  have  as  much  of  it  in  'Scenes  of  Feudal  Times,' 
as  heart  can  wish.     Nor  will  they  sigh  in  vain  for  empty  suits 
of  rooms,  and  a  frightened  old  houbckeeper.     The  chief  fault 
of  this  romance,  is  the  clope  imitation  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  publi- 
cations.   The  licentious  Italian  lady,  the  talkative  housekeeper^ 
and    the    wicked   Sebastian,  all  remind  us  of  many  scenes  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolph^,  and  the  lulian.     The  great  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  lady  Eloise  and  the 
supposed   crime  of  murder,  under   which   the  baron   labours, 
which  is  not  thoroughly  cleared  up  tilt  the  last,  and  gives  a  ' 
p^asiiig  surprize  to  the  finisd.     But,  fc  our  parts,  we  must  con- 
fess that  there  appears  rather  too  Ihuch  of  stabbing  in  the  dark; 
and  we  think  that  the  piece  would  be  improved  if  the  marchio- 
ness's character  were  less  licentious  and  vindictive.     We  hope  for 
the  honour  of  the  sex  in  any  country,  that  this  character,  if  /not 
unnatural,  is,  at  least^  too  highly  coloured. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  / 

Aax.  30. — Evening  4niusements;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  dU^ 

pla^edy  in  which  several  striking  Appearances,  to  be  observed  on  various 

.  Eveuingt,  in  the  Heavens^  during  the  Year  18 10^  are  described ;  and 

..several  Means  are poirited out,  by  which  the, Time  of  Young  Persons 

may  be  innocently^  agreeably,  and  profitably  empl&yed  within  Doors, 

By  William  Frend,  Esq,  M.  A.  Actuary  to  the  Rock  life  As^rdnce  . 

'  Company,  and  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, .  Cambridge ;  Author  of 

'Frinciples  ^Algebra,  Tangible   Arithmetic,   Essay  on  I^atriotimt 

4rc..  liondoo,  Mawman,  1810,  Ss.  12mo. 

THE  merits  of  this  publication  are  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us 
l6  announce  the  appearance  of'  the  volume  for  the  present-year. 
Mr.  Frend  has  been  blamed  by  some  for  occasionally  mingling 
religious  remarks  in  this  work,  but  those  remarks  add  much  to 
tbe  value  of  the  performance.  We  do  not  think  that  the  feelings  * 
of  that  man  are  to  be  envied  who  can  describe  the  appearances 
in  tbe  heavens,  without  being  inipressed  with  sentiments  of  reli- 
gious veneration,  and  without  endeavouring  to  diffuse  through  '' 
other  b'osoixis  the  hallowed  sentiments,  which  are  vindWfelt  in, 
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Art.  31. — Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpulence,    By  a  Mentbet  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,    London,  Callow,  1810,  Svo.  2«. 

IN  these  times  of  increased  and  increasing  taxftlioo,  there 
seems  little  danger  that  Corpulence  will  become  a.  general  dis- 
ease. But  still  there  are  certain  persons,  and  classes  of  persons, 
who  arc  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  in  peril  qf  obesity^ 
who  may  profit  by  these  sensible  remarka;  and  as  the  author 
earnestly  recommends  abstemiousness^  and  exercise,  as  the  best 
corrective  of  adipose  tendencies ;  we  particularly  recommend 
this  pamphlet  to  the  devout  perusal  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
and  the  bench  of  bishops.  ' 

Art,  32. — »An  Outline  <ff  a  Plan  for  the  more  easily  registering  and 
better  securing  of  Charitable  Donations,  London,  W.  riant  Piercy 
1810,  8vo.  Is.  ^ 

IT  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  many  public 
charities  are  grossly  abused,  that  the  original  intentions  of  the 
founders  have  been  frustrated,  and  that,  in<4tead  of  being  made 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the  intellectual  and  physical 
relief  of  necessitous  individuals,  tbey  have  been  perverted  to 
purposes  of  private  gratification  a}i(l  emolument.  The  manage* 
ment  is  often  left  to  corrupt  and  unprincipled  persons,  over  whom 
no  controul  is  exercised,  or  whose  accounts  are  not  subject  to  the 
inspection  of.  those  most. interested  in  detecting  errors  and  ex- 
posing fraud.  The  nature  of  the  bequest^  ihe  mode  of  manage- 
ment prescribed  by  the  founder,  and  that  which  |s  actually  pur- 
sued, are  frequently  kept  a  profound  secret,  or  at  least  are 
obstructed  with  more  difficulties  than  individuals  will  readily 
encounter.  A  public  re^^^istry  of  all  charitable  donations  and  a 
correct  schedule  of  the  state  and  distribution  of  the  property^  of 
cheap  and  easy  access  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  the  author 
.  of  the  present  pamphlet  deserves  our  thanks,  for  the  judicious 
hints  which  he  has  suggeaied  on  the  subject. 

Art.  ^X-^Geographv  epitmnixed,  or  a  Companioti  to  the  jftlas;  eom*^ 
prising  a  Series  iff  Lessons  proper  for  the  first  Course  of  Geographical 
Initructum  in  Schools  f  with  copioas  Examinations  corresponding  to  the 
Lessons,  so  arranged  as  (oform,  at  the  same  Time,  a  Series  of  amusing 
Geogrhphical  Gamete.  Also  an  Appendix,  containing  some  easy  In* 
ftructidns  and  Probkms  relative  to  t/ie  practical  Use  of  the  Mups. 
By  tlte  Rev,  K.  Bulhck,  Bolton.    London,  Mawman,  1810. 

>THB  present  work  is  very  ingeniously  contrived,  so  as  to  be 
callable  ^'affording  at  once  both  instruction  and  amusement* 

Art.  34.— TAc  Songs,  Odesi,  Ballads,  DueiSy  andGlees,  in  'an  Opera^  en- 
titled.  Sketches  from  Life,  or  the  Wandering  Bard,  The  Mu;sic  cmn- 
posed,  .Written  by  Samuel  Blake  Frome.  London,  Dutton,  1809, 
Price  Is.     »  '  .        '    '  ' 

AS  tastes  are  varioua,  there  may  be  somie  persons,  who^e  taste 
^ese  k«iigs,  btflbM  &c..may  suU  ^'^V^^^^an  our  owi^j^^gj^ 
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A»T,  ^bv^Bi0uti9i  teUcUd from  the  Writingt  of  WilUam  Pale^  l^s  D 
Archde^ean  of  C^l^le :  Alphabeticaliy  arrangedy  with  an  Ai^count  of 
hit  lAftf  and  critical  Remarks  upon  some  of  his  pecuHar  Opinions,    By. 
-     IT:  UamOtvm  Reid.    London^  Sherwood,  'l8ia 

DR.  PALEY  is  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  we  HVe  to  see 
landergQ  this  species  of  literary  dismemb?^ment.  We  fee!  not 
a  little  indignant,  when  we  behold  writers  of  eminence  att  up  in 
this  way.  It  strikes  us  as  an  outrage  offered  to  their  remains. 
Dr.  Paley  was  not  a  desultory  autlior,  whose  imagination  could 
occasionally  produce  splendid  specimens  of  rhrtoric,  which  it 
JViight  be  worth  while  to  select  and  place  by  themselves,  as  sub- 
jects which  have  an  individual,  and  insulated  interest.  He  was 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  a  sedate  judgement;  and  his  fancy  was 
Bot  suffered  t©  divert  his  reasoning  powers  from  the  direct  object 
of  pursuit.  His  pages  are  not  strewn  with  the  extraneous- em- 
bellishments of  sentiment,  or  imagination.  He  thought,  and  he 
wrote  rn  connection.  .His  works  are  a  well  compacted  piece  of 
reasonhig.  Why  then  should  these  compilers  of  beauties,  mar 
the  real  beauty  of  Paley^'s  compositions,  by  severing  one  part 
from  the  qther,  and  exhibiting,  a  few  raangfed  paragraphs,  in- 
•tead  of  a  perfect  whole  ?  Such  selections  ta  the  present,  from 
such  writers  as  Palcy,  or  Locke,  or  ether  close  rcasoners,  tend 
only  to  make  idle  and  superficial  readers,  and  to  increase  the 
mass  of  literary  coxcombs,  who  may  thus  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
quote  some  disjointed  sentence  in  Faley,  without  knowing  the 
'real  drifV,  the  premises,  or  the  conclusion  of  any  b<!|ok  that  fee 
ever  wrote.  If  Paley  had  been  an  author,  whose  works*  con taki 
tnore  chaff  than  wheat,  we  might  have  thanked  Mr.  H.  Reid 
for  giving  us  the  wheat  without  the  chaff;  bul  as  the  compost-  " 
tions  of  Dr.  P.  resemble  a  grain  full  of  nutriment,  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  having  a  few  loose  husks  ofi^red  u»  instead  of  the 
trondensed  pulp,  in  which  that  nutumeiit  resides. 

Aat.  3d.— P/at'n  and  etm  Directtons  for  preparing,  and  method  qf,  usifig 
an  excellent  Compost  for  manuring  Arable,  Meadow,  andPasture  Landt^ 
in  general,  in  the  cheapest  Manner,  from  which  greater  Prodfi^tiof^  <^ 
Grain,  ^c,  will  be  Stained,  than  from  an^  other  Manure,. at  equal 
Hxpense,  discaoered  sokly  by  John  Morley,  ^  Slickling,  in  the  County 
9f  iforfolk,  Farming  BaiUjf  to  the  Hon,  William  Asheton  Barbord; 
tQwhi^  is  added,  his  much  approved  Plan  of  Cloaking  Muck,  whereby 
m  considerable  Expense  is  saived  to  the  Farmer  ;  and  also,  the  Manm'' 
^Improving  the  Growth  of  Underwoods,  in  th^most  ktimriant  Ww. 
The  second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  b^  -the  Author,  with  ddi»' 
honal  Observations  on  various  Kinds  of  Manure^  not  in  general' l^se, 
in  this  or  the  adfoining  Counties,  and  Remarks  on  the  CulUvatim of ' 

Smips^  Improving  Brazing  Lands,  4fc,  Sfc.  Sfc,     Stanhopian  Ptess, 
ni;tcA.  Ldndoiiy  Scatchera/.Qvo.  7«.|)^4  71B^ 

AS  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  in  the  country,  who 
are  engaged  ^in  agricultural  pursuits,  we  shall  extract  the  de- 
scription of  the  composition  which  the  author  recommends  for  a 
profitable  manure.'  /         . . 

<  About  the  beginning  of  Jcme,  a$  moob  of  Aci  beadhod  k  Ib^ 
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field  or  inclosure  intended  lo  be  bowr  witli  wheat  ih  the  eosuing 
avtiiniii,  ts  will  pro^lttce,  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty  good  cari^os^  of 
mould  to  every  acre  thereof — if  olland,  of  one  of  two  years  lay- 
iOgy  ^u$t  be.ploMgpbod  very  shallow  and  of  the  usual  iireadth  ^ 
this  being  done>  ihe  border  between  the  headland  and  the  fence« 
whkb  caimot  be  ploughed,  shcmU  be  du^  up  a  good  pitch  and 
ttrrned  ilvereon.  The  barno^s  (ire  next  to  be  applied  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  clearing  the  soil  from  spontaneous  rubbish  ;  in  this  8tat)i 
Ibe  headlai>d  is  to  r^oiain  for  a  laonth  or  five  weeksj  it  is  then  to 
be  ploughed  over  again  very  <leep,  so  as  to  furnish  Ihe  quantitjr 
of  ttiould  required  as  nbove ;  harrowing  is  again  rei^uisite  and 
moat  be  well  applied.  The  beadUnd  shoi^d  be  afterwarda 
plofughed^  and  the  beginning  thereof  ought  to  coonaeoce  on  tfaf^ 
top,  by  which  means  a  ridge  of  twelve  or  fourteen  furrows  xo,^  * 
be  found  as  high  as  a  Common  plough  will  throw  it.  Thesedirec- 
tions  being  properly  attended  to,  will  cause  the  earth  or  soil  to 
become  pei^fectly  clean  and  loose.  Muck  or  dung  from  the  stable 
or  rack-yard,  is  then  to  be  set  on  the  ridge  of  mould  thus  raised* 
at  the  r^te  of  four  good  cart*loads  to  every  twenty  loads  thereof* 
and  levelled  over  two  third  parts  of  the  width  of  such  ridge,  c^arc 
beiog  taken  to  leave  an  equal  sixth  part  on  each  side  thereof,  ttQ* 
covered^  with  the  muck  ;  the  mould  on  the  sides  is  then  neaAy 
all  to  be  turned  up  on  the  muck,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be* 
one  chaldron  of  quicklime  to  every  twenty  loads  of  such  pre- 
pared mould,  is  to  be  everily  and  properly  sprea:d  over  Hye  top  ^ 
of  the  ridge,  or  bed  of  £ompost ;  the  sides  are  then  to  be  pared 
down,  and  the  renuiinder  of  the  mould,  together  Vith  such 
parings,  are  to  be  strewed  over  the  lime,  which  would  otherwise 
(in  case  of  wet  weather  following  before  ]t  receives  thi«  cover- 
ing,) be  deprived  of  its  intended  eiSects  by  running  together 
and  becoming  like  mortar ;  but  the  mould  being  iminediately 
put  over,  intgrmizes  and  causes  itto  heat«nd  pulvcrisrwith  the 
mould  and  dung,  and  the  first  rain  that  follows  puts  the  whole 
body  i  n  a  state  of  fermentation.'  '  The  composition  having  lain  in 
the  state  of  fermentation  £  or  8  w^eks,,the  nexi  process  tbat  fol- 
lows, is  tumiog  o?er  and  mixing  tbe  mouldt  dung/and  lime  well 
together-— this  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to :  the  method 
|m»u.ed  liy  the  autb<^r  in  this^art  of  the  biuiness,  and  which  ]■ 
conceived  by  far  the  best  way,  is,  by'thelabburer'slieginning  at 
one  epd  of  the  ridge  to  cut  it  down  in  slices,  from  top  tobottom^ 
with  the  broad  end  of  a  mattodk,  or  some  such  kind  of  tool ; 
when  he  has  cut  dowi^.  as  mueb  a»  he  oao  fairly  reach  over,  the 
lumps  are  to  be  well  broken  with  the  spade,  ih  like  manner  as  a 
gardener  works  bis  land  in  digging  it;  this  being  done,  the  same 
is  |p  be  turned  back,  and  so  on  progressively,  until  the  whole  is 
well  worked  over,  care  being  taken  that  the  composition 
is  properly  ridged  up  again  in  the  act  of  turning  it  over. 
This  method  causes  all  the  different  articles  with  which 
the  ridge  is  composed,  to  unite  and  mix  well  together^  in 
a  manner  superior  to  any  other  plan ;  and  as  the  price  for 
this  labour  does  not  exceed  one  penny  the  square  yard,  it  is 
' found  littlt  mor^ expensive  than  the chacge of  tb«  coinrnpamodt 
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practised  in  this  county  of  turning  over  clun»hcap^  which  i»hy 
n6  means  to  be  recommended.  The  manure  being  thus  pre*. 
pared  will  m/w  brcoirie  fit  for  i)<;e^  and  may*  be  laid  on  land 
intended  for  wheat,  either  tb  plough  under  or  at  a  top*dressing« 
as  may  be  mo^t  suiuble  to  the  farmer^ 

'  The  above  compost  furnislies  at  l*»ast  twenty -five  loads  of  ma* 
nure  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  a  double  quantity  of  roanurei 
that  can  be  procured  at  an  .equal  expense,  and  being  worked 
over  and  pulverised  m  ihe  manner  before  directed,  renders  it  in 
point  of  qnahty  and  cheapness*,  superior  to  all  other  manure ; 
it  is  a  capital  mixture  for  sculds  and  all  light  soils,  as  u ell  at 
those  of  a  more  fertile  nature ;  it  kills  the  anberry,  and  destroys 
all  pernicious  vegttalion  ;  and,  &s  a  manure,  has  been  preferred 
in  many  instartces  to  oil  cake.  'I1)e  quantity  is  so  great,  and  the 
quality  so  masterly,  that  it  puts  an  entirely  new  face  upon  land 
on  which  it  is  laid,  and  causes  the  vegetation  to  be  of  such 
luxuriance  as  no  other  manure  will  produce  with  equal  cheap- 
ness/ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article'without  remarking  that  the 
typographical  part  of  Mr.^Morley's  work  does  great  honour  to 
the  Norwich  Stanhopian  pre«8.  We  have  not  often  seen  a  better 
printed  book. 


List  of  Articles^  which ^  with  many  others,  uill  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  C.  R, 

Studies  for  Political  Reformers. 

Whittinglon's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France. 

Mrs.  WestVRefusa), 

Jones's  Latin  Grammar. 

Brown's  Philemon. 

Narrative  of  four  Years  Residence  at  Tongataboo. 

Barrington's  Historic  Anecdotes. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  on  the  Continental  Blockade*. 


Erratum. 
P,  a€t,  fin*  23,  fbr  m#/i/»^,  naAxtMng. 
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Acceptance  (The)  as  an  Accoro- 
pabiment  to  the  RefnsaU  By  the 
Author/of  Caroline  Oroxsby.  3  vols. 
12mo.  15^. 

Aikin — Epistles  on  Women,  Ex- 
emplifying UieirCharacter  and  condi- 
tion in  various  Ages  and  Nations  with 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Lucy 
Aikin«  post  4to  1 2% 

Anderson— A  Mine^'aJogical  Des- 
cription of  the  Environs  of  Landeck, 
In  the  County  of  GlaU,  with  a 
>tineral6gicalMap,  by  Leopold  Von 
Buch,  translated  from  the  French, 
with  Notes.  By  Charles  Anderson, 
M.  D:  8vo.  6s,  6i. 

Abbadie— The  accomplishment  of 
Prophecy  in  the  Character  and  cod- 
duct  of  Jesus  Christ  By  James 
Abbadie,  D.  D.  12aio.  4j. 

Baussett— The  Life  of  Fenelon, 
Archbishop  of  Camb*-ay,  compiled 
firom  Original  Manuscripts.  By  M. 
L.  F.  de  Baussetft  formerly  Bishop  of 
Alais,  fcc.  3cc.  translated  from  the  , 
French.  By  William  Mudford, 
9  yol8.8vo.  I8i. 

Butler-^The  Life  of  Fenelon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray.  ^By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.  12ma  Is, 

Chalmers-^The  Works  of  the  Eng- 
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including  the  Series  Edited,'  with 
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thor, with  an  Introduction  to  the 
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Ralph  Churton,  M.  A.  3  vols.  Svo. 
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St  VaientJne's  Day  (the  14th  of 
FebrnaryX  vith  a  l^oetical  Dedi- 
cation to  Mrs.  Dorset,  Author  of 
«*  The  Peacock  at  Home.»*  By  Edw, 
Coxe,  Esq.  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
•to.  2i.  6^. 

r  Dance — A  Collection  of  Portraits, 
'  sketched  froni  the  Life  since  the  Year 
1793.  By  George  Dance,  Esq.  R.  A. 
and  engraved  in  Imitation  of  the 
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Daniel,  A.  H.  A.  foKo^  Is,  half-bound. 
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Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now  Lord 
Erskine),  when  at  the  Bar*  on  Sub« 
jccts  connected  with  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  and  against  Constructive 
Treasons.  Collected  by  Jas.  Ridg- 
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En^^h  Translation's^  from  ancient 
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Kew  SpoUi  Waleft  with  Aar  lavg« 
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bis  Character,   By  Anne  Plumptre> 

Pringle.  Observations  on  Che  Dis- 
oases  pf  tbe  Army.in  Camp,  &c.  in 
Garrison.  .  By  SiY  John  Priugle, 
"Bart  M.  O.  T.  R.  S,  &c.  Physician- 
General  to  the  Forces,  rpyal  Sro. 
^        12#. 

Priton  (The)  of  Montatiban,  qr 
YImes  of  Terror;  a  reflective  Tale. 
By  tbe  Editor  of  Letters  of  tbe 
ISwfldish  Court,  12mo.  6j^ 

Poetical    History    of    England; 

written  for  the  Use  of  the  Young 

Xadies  educated  at  Jtothbory-House 

.     School,  and  dedicated  to  them  by 

the  Author,  8vo.  2f .  6(L 

Palmer— The  Daughters  of  Isen- 
berg,  a.  Bavarian  Romance.  By 
Alicia  Tyndall  Pftlmer,  4  TOls,  ISiBO. 
l/.4(.boaida. 


Ramarks  open  David  Xevis'ii  Dit* 
sertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative 
to  the  Messiah.  By  an  Enquirerp 
8vo.  6s« 

St^untoii  La  Tsing  Leu  Lae ;  bein^ 
the  funJaiifiental  Jaws,  and  a  selection 
from  the  Supplementary  Statutes  Of 
tbe  Penal  Code  of  China*  By  Sir 
Oeorge  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart* 
F.R.S.  4to.  3/.  3^ 

Southey — History  of  Brazil.  By 
Robert  Southey,  Pnrt  tbe  Urst,  4to. 
2/.  2*.  •        .  , 

jSotherby— Constance  de  Castile^ 
a  Poem  in  ten  Cantos.  By^WiUniK 
Sotherby,  Esq.  4t6.  l/.5«. 

Substance  of  General  Craufard^s 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday  27th  March,  qpon  the  Lt- 
quiry  into  the  Policy  and  Cbndiictof 
the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  avsd^Ti 

Scheldtiad ;  a  Mock  Heroic  Fueai^ 
in  six  Cantos,  Svo.  4f .  6</. 

Smart— A  Practical  Grammar  or 
English  Proniinciatioa,  on  plain  and 
recognised  Principles,  calculated  ito 
assist  in  removing  every  ofc^tioq*  • 
able  Peculiarity  of  Utterance,  arisi^ 
either  from  Foreign,  Provincial^  or 
vulgar  Habits,  &c  By  b:  H.  Smait, 
Tocher  of  Elocution  and  polite 
Literature,  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Town  Fashions,  or  Modem  Man* 
ners  delineatedra  Satirical  Dialogoe, 
with  James  and  Mary,  a  rural  Tal^ 
12mo,.3s,QJ, 

Thomson — The  Elements  of  Chy* 
mistry.  By  Tlios.  Tbomion,  MJX 
F,  R.S.E.  8vo.  10*.  6i/. 

Tentamen  de  Metris  ab  GEsch^lo  iii 
Choricis.  Caotibus  AdhibitiiB,8vo.  llf. 

Vancouver— General  View  of  tb# 
Agriculture  of  Hampshire^  including 
the  Isle  of  Wight  By  Charles  Van. 
couver,  8vo.  I6s, 

Wybuiid—  An  Introducttoo  to  the 
Linnsan  Classification  of  Plants,  il- 
lustrated with  Engravings ;  to  which 
^is&dded,  a  Glossary,  and  the  Latin 
Terms  ^  of  Linnasus,  with  the  corres- 
ponding English  Words.  By  HencjT 
Wyburd,  ISino.  5s. 

Wonders  (The)  of  the  Human 
Body  ;  being  a  familiar  Intro^netiim 
to  a  Knowledge  of  its  Anatomjr  a«d 
Physiology ;  for  the  Use  of  Stud^att 
and  .young  Persons  of  both  Scxes^  . 
with  seven  Tlates^  12mo*  balfbomd* 
It. 

Toung  (The)  Botitniits;  in  IS 
Dialogues,  with  twelve  eolancei 
Sogravi^gs^  i8ao*5f»  hali^banini* 
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Art.  I. — Hhtoirede  France,  pendarit  le  dix-huitieme  Siecle. 

An  History  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  Century.  By 
M.  Lacretelhy  the  younger.  Paris,  1808,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, Diilau,  Sbho  Square^  ll.  10s.        \ 

THE  first  book  of  this  history  contains  a  succinct  account 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reigii  of  Louis  XIV;  from  the  year  . 
1709,  to  the  death. of  that  monarch  in  September,  1715. — 
The. last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  clouded  by  public  cala- 
mity snd  domestic  vroe.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Eug^e  bad  reduced  his  power,  and  humbled  his  pride.  Bui; 
his  peirsQtial  sufferings  from  tiie  dreadful  ravages  which  death 
Jifid  mi^de  in  his  family^  are  soeb  as  may  well  excite  our  sym- 
patby^  and  teach  us  not  to  envy  the  fate  of  greatness,  which 
iQ  the. h<Hir  of  affliction  is  usually  left  devoid  of  that  undis- 
sembled  love*— and' tbat  genuine  friendship  .which  are  more 
often  experienced  in  a  pivate  sphere.  On  the  14th  of  Aprils 
17 1 1>  Louis  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  son,  the  dau- 
phin^ at  the  age  of  49*  The  hopes  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  people  were  now  fixed  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  dauphin.  But  these  happy  expecta- 
tions were  frustated  by  the  untimely  end  of  this  prince,  who 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  on  the  18th  of  February  in 
the  following  year.  Hb  amiable  wife,  Marie- Adelaide,  of 
^Vioy,  had  died  «ix  days  before.  Their  son,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  XiV.had  hardly  received  the  title  of  dau* 
phiny  when  he  also  was  seized  with  the  measles,  and  expired. 
To  iftdd  to  this  scene  of  horror  and  calamity^  the  duke  of 
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Orleans^  the  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.  W9s  very  generally  ac^ 
cused  of  Iiaving  administered  p.dison  to  such  near  relatives. 
Though  Louis  XIV.  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  these  ru- 
mours,  yet  they  probably  totitiibuted  t6  embitter  his  last  days 
with  suspicions^  which  were  artfully  infused  b^  the  enemies 
of  the  duke,  and  which  the  monarch  had  not  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  left  to  dissipate.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  was  besieged  by  hypocritical 
devotees,  who  flattered  the  kin|,  th^n  en£debfed  by  ft  long 
courfe  of  sensual  indulgence,  ana  degenerated  into  a  slave  to 
the  most  abject  superstition,  with  the  hope  of .  accumulating  a 
large  stock  of  rateriCy  fay  oombiaing  the  practice  of  intolerance 
with  the  ceremonials  of  artificial  piety. 

SllCM»{ipiine^s^t<)Id^slhftl^l!ie  people  are'ilwaysmJ^'to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  avenging  on  their  sUpeHots 
the  painful  duty  of  submission  to  their,  will.  But  the  French, 
who,  as  Ab  unthoff  ^s,  are  inclined  *io  vindicate  their  suffer- 
ings by  epigram  and  song,  abstained,  at  this  period;. from. fvefy 
T^anton  or  malicious  act  which  might  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  age(}  king.  This  respectful  siteace,  hov^evel'v'ddas  tiot 
seem  to.  have  been  preserved  ^  least  longer  than  bis  life,  or 
to  have  accompanied  his  remains  to  ^hetotnb.  Fbr,  as  the 
royal  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  to  St.  Denis,  the  peo- 
ple, who  followed  the  funeral,  aoid  tbfonged  die  pablie-luHises 
on  the  road,  dnEmk,  mog,  suid'  abanddaded  themsdves  to  thfe 
molt  extravagant  expressions  of  Joy.  Balkds  ^n^era  cohi)M)sed 
and  recited,  in  which  the  namte.  <tf  tibe  great  Louis,  and  of 
his  wife  ok*  intstras^,  Madame  !de  Mamtenon,  utensireMted 
w^  as  little  ceremony  aa  they  tbeoosielves  had  ^vbr'stoWb 
to  the  vilest  of  the  canuUk*  As  the  solemn  ffri^Msioii  up*- 
proacbed>  the  most  disscoAotlabouts  and  the  grbss^st  libiatdiy 
were  heard.  Such  was  ^e  reapect  which  the  aervite  FrewA 
at  last  showed  to  a  monarokwho  had  Mtperieticed  a  l^ilg 
reign  of  seven^^two  yaariSj  jwi  wbo^  during  at  teast  half  % 
century,  had  received  the  hoitaageof  «  Pagali  deity.  But  ex* 
tremes  often  meet.  The  most  dbjeot  s^rviliiy  is  sdon  <x)b«. 
verted  into  the  moat  overbeasilf^  insoieiMe,>aiidibe  habit  <tf 
obsequious  conplaisaacB,  when  it  isroat,  as  k'Cttfhan%'be, 
associated  with  unfeigned  affst^lmi,  ilerv^'only  lo  geaerfllKsi 
the  most  itidensate  disrespect.     >< 

The  devout  couriers,  or  i«tber  the  aWarm  of  hypoerlteti 
who  crowded  the  palace  of  Loiiis  XIV.  no  sooner  fM!t*0iii«tl 
that  his  ^d  was  approael^tig,  «iid  that  he  had  tM  ttilMsb  Imgtt 
to  reign,  than  thev  bad  recdurai  to  Ihe  basest  iiieatis^l«>t«tlO- 
yer  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  wliom  ih^ibad  if«cc«lllf 
calumniated  asap  aiisaasifi^  end  ^deaTomied  «o  b9in^  to  the 
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^  seafF<D]d»  -The'  eyes  of  the  jdying  king  werectased  by  the 
hands  of  tneniahy  while  these  ioyai  devotees,  deserted  him  it 
his  last  eirtremity  of  suffering.'  Let  evel*y  motiarch  bewane 
how  he  relies  on  the  services  of  faypocritieat  r^jigidnistis.    '  • 

The  MTill  of  Louis  XIV.  was  set  aside  by  the  f^aritament 
who  had  registei^d  all  his  decrees,  when  livings  w^th  unhesi- 
tating obedience^  They  conferred  tfie  re^^ncy  on  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  they  left  him  unfettered  in  the  dioice  of  his  coun- 
ciLand  in  the  distrtbution  of  the  public  patronag%    •       • 

The  French  people,  after  the  several  yeats  of  sufi)^fig  an(i 
if  constraifit,  wUiih  they  had  experienced  in  tbe  latter  {ijfft  of 
tfie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  looked  forward  to  hdlcyon  day»  6f 
relaxation  and  of  gaiety^  under  the  government -of  the  'duke 
of  Orleans.  In  the  commencement  of  his  regeniy,  the  duke 
paid  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  retirement  sit 
Saiut  Cyr^  and  he  continued  totreat  her  with  respecfAd  regard, 
notwithstanding  the  raillery  of  his  courtiers.  Thie  lilst  prou. 
digy>  S2^s  the  author,  in  the  destiny  of  this  extraof^fitat^^ 
WQonan,  the  widow  of  Scarron  and  of  Louis  XIV.  vi^as<to  be 
courted  when  her  power  was  at  an  end. 

The  regent  opened  the  prisons  in  which  tiie'uilfortunatd 
Jansenisms  had  been  so  long  immured  by  the>  intrigue  of  /the 
Jesuit|,'and  particularly  by  ^ae  influence  of  father 'LeTelRer^ 
over  mt  W0ik  mind  of  Louis ;  who  thought  to  expiate  Ate 
sins  of  his  youth  by  the  polemical  intolerance  of  his  vgt^ 
The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  entnisted  with  the'dn^ctioD  of 
ecdesiastieal  affairs^  and  he  was  assisted  by  d'Arguesseau  and 
Joly  de  Flemy,  who  discovered  not  that  narrow  mind  vriiich  Sa 
cotnmoidy  foutid  in  the  advocates  of  a  seei^,  pM-ticukiriy  ^hen 
diey  have  beeii  the  objects  pi  p^secutioa.  •  '  ^ 

'  Loui^  XIV.  had  left  the  fitiasiees  in  ai^liteof  great  cM** 
fusion  ippi  embarrassment.  'The  e^l  was  remedied  by  the 
co^nmon  resource  of  weak  ministers^  and  vi^k  gol^mmeatB 
at  ill  times  a^  in  all  countries ; — temporfty^expedUiMs*  The 
great  mass  of  politicians  cannot  carry  "^re^viewi^. beyond  ^th|d 
n^row  circle  of  cpheiaeral  contrivances. 

The  court  of  the  regent  exhibited  afiary  diff^retit'iiij^eet 
from  tlmt  of  the  late  king,  flypooisy  hsid'Hed^  but  k'  y^ 
not  repAated  by  decency.  libertanism^  >^i<3h  '4>efore  Md 
worn  W' Veil,  now  ilhowed  Ha  tfpen  and  tiyblusbitig^frobt^' 
Those  courtiers  M\kO  were  indued  with  a  niore  frigid  4eiMei^ 
amietit^  ttKik  paiils  to  iEicquire  an  air  of  hrreguturi^f .  '  The 
8^dy.an4  ^reserv^  ^e  t^  Louis  XiV.  win^forstiken  f6f  a 
bksmemcitis  obiscepity.  Iiildnpenmce.diSreeied  4be  fA^  <0f 
^efb^st'  JNjO '.excess  citosei^'Uiirfi';  ^M^;^virtoe,  aad^MiU 
desty  betamt^  a  jest.    The  MUe  de  ^^Rei^/thi^ifehltiM^id 
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the  frieod  of  Madame  de  Main^enOM,  ^ho,  spmetimesj  acconi'- 
panied  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  th^iopera,  thought  it  right  to 
aiFect  to  r^el  wbeu  the  regent  was  drunk.  It  was  the  same 
deference  to  the  profligacy  of  the  pourt^  which  caused  him  to 
keep  one  ^f  the  women  who  donped  at  the  opera.  He  taught 
the  courtiers  how.  (p.  make  a  show  of  libertinism^  as  tbqy  had 
before  pu^  on  the  appearance  of  devotion. 

The  '  S9upis '  of  the  regent  served  as  a  seminary  of  cor- 
ruption. In  the  evening,  he  shut  himself  up  y/ith  persons  of 
bpth  S€|x€fi|  who  ministered  to  his  pleasures ;  and  while  he 
thr^w  pfif  tbe  dignity  of  the  prince>  he  did  not  retain  even  that 
of  a  man*  3ut  the  women^  who  anticipated  the  exertion  of 
so  mucl^ :  inSuence  in  a  reign  consecrated  to  pleasure^  were 
.grievously  disappointed.  The  regent  seems  to  have,  regarded 
them  only  as  far  as  they  w^e  subservient  to  his  pleasure^i 
which  luv^reof  ibe  grossest  kind ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  dipm  to 
interrupt  the.  uniformity  of  his  sensual  excess  by  .their  political 
V)trjj(uea.  Their  influ,ence  accordingly  was  not  felt  in  any 
loipqrtaQt  act^^qi  the  admitiisiration.  r 

We  pass  over  some  ^of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
tegeopy  ^4h§jfiu]^e<pf  Orloausyas  the  conspirs^cy  of  the  prince 
deCfjUafparpi.^h^  :  Spanish  affiba^sador^  w^ich  was  promoted 
^^^'faaiousrAlberoniithet prime  minister  pf  Philip^*  4  the 
npoynotis  speculations  of  Law^  -a  refugee  Scotchman;  who  be- 
caoQ^  coiitroUerrgeneral  of  thftfii^^ncesj  and  .the  pjagup^  which 
tavaged  Marsi^illesin  ITSQk,  ir 

I  ,.Tb^  jCQi^titution  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  gradually 
u)id^i|Hnp(i.by  ihe  effect  of  bis  habitualdebs^ucheri^s;  After 
I^^M^mipf  (he  financial  schemes  of  L^v<'>  ibq^iv^uptuous 
indulgences  of  the  r^en^;  vyl^ch  liad  never  been  mingled  with 
a9|(^  t^  i^6q^{Eepts  of  a^.mpVe  delioate  ],uxury^  ^c^me  still 
W^^V^v^  ii^  ^e^med  ^n^lQUs  to^  expel,  the  sentinaent  of 
bi^  incfewog: unpopularity  by:,€k  bestial  excess.  H,is.  noc- 
WV^^  ^W^^A^^i^^  his  fs^uUi6s,j^ing;aia{g^j^art  of  the 
9lomiog.  iU  Ipsfi  hk  aptitude; ^r  bus^e^  ;,  .ei^nui  (xxupied 
the  intervals  of  his  pictures.*  .In,  prpportioa  ^s  li^^b^me 
<iiS9atisfiediY5^th  bimselfi.  he  manifested  ^is  ;pet^lafice.  aji^d^il- 
bvQiQiir  to  pt^r|i«.  His  exbtence  .beqame  a  B9r\  pf  y«/c*uum^ 
^h^hy:he  fomid  tbat  fiotbing.biit  sensual  excess  could,agree- 
^bte.pccupyi  ■  ftence.h^.hfid  recourse,  to  high^  f^F^.  i^«^ 
thp^f  to  whi^b  he,  1^4  heen  accustoinefl,  till  hi&  s^ibilitj 
Yts'  d^sti^ojed ;  -^d  ex)](au^ted  i^ature  could  endufe^o  mpjce. 
i,  But^hiibit  stiU.j^Ddewd.pecessary  theepjesses  Ic^.  wW^ 
lif  1)^4:  im^^q.,  .^p^r^c^e  any,  grati%ation»  ICs  friends 
o^if^d  vaiikfTem^  ^P:.«mPlf^m  of  d^c^y^,  Vnich  ^ere 
vAUk  i»  J|M9UPQ¥Pt€jpaiice> .  j^is  cb^eks  were inQamed^and 
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liis  eye«  red  with  blood.  '  He  passed  from  a  ^tate  of  stupor  to? , 
one  of  Mirilation.  His  physician,  Chirac,  in  vain  remonstrated 
againist  his  excesses  as  precipitating  his  dissolution.  *'  A  sud- 
den death,"  says  he,  "  is  what  I  have  always  desired.'*  The, 
importunities  of  his  friends  had  prevailed  on  him  to  submit  to 
a  regimen,  which  was  declared  necessary  previous  to  bis  b^g 
bled.  But  this  short  int^rrupticm  of  his  accustomed  orgies 
required  an  exertion  which  be- had  not  strength  to  make.  On 
the  day  in  which  he  was  to  submit  to  the  momentary  pri- 
vation, he  determined  to  elude  the  orders  of  the  physician^ 
and  thinking  thkt  a  gratification,  which  was  prohibited^  would 
be  doubly  pleasant,  he  passed  into  his  apartment,  where  a 
new  mistress,  the  duchess  de  Pbalaris  was  awaiting  his  arrival. 
But  he  had  hardly  entered  the  room  before  one  of  the  bloods 
vessels  of  the  brain  burst,  and  he  fell  down  lifeless  on  the 
floor. 

'  The  duke  of  Orleans/  says  the  author,  'often  rose  above  tli^ 
vulgar  levej  of  princes,  but  he  was  often  confounded  with  the 
most  abject  among  them.  None  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  TV. 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  him  in  military  ardour,  in  intellec- 
tual capacity,  in  the  winning  familiasijty  of  his  address,  in  the 
quick  saliies  of  repartee,  or  in  that  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  captivates  the  affections  and  subdues  the  will.  Henry  had 
the  imprudence  to  become  too  often  and  too  long  the  votary  of 
love.  •  Pbrlip  (d'Orteans)  despised  all  restraint,  all  shame;  all 
delicafcy  in  his  infamous  amours.  This  difterence  in  their  cha- 
racter caused  such  a  difierence  in  their  conduct,  that  any  parallel 
would  be  a  profanation.  Besides  these  propensities  which  made 
him  dissolute  in  his  manners,  Philip  had  one  which  is  more  inju- 
rious to  goodness,  but  which  did  not  efface  his;  this  was  a 
general  distrust  in,  a  deliberate  contempt  for,  mankind.  He  con- 
sented to  be  deceived  by.  them,  but  he  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  deceive  them  in  his  turn  by  certain  refinements.  Asfhehad 
often  practised  hypocrisy  with"  saccess,  he  had  continual  recourse 
to  the  practice  ;  he  broke  his  word  and  sported  with  his  ^promises. 
Hate  could  not  find  a  place  in  his  heart,  but  his  friendship  was  only 
the  fervour  of  the  moment ;  it  watiled  consistency,  because  it  had 
rarely  been  cemented  by  esteem.  The  gross  and  licentious 
habits  of  his liffe  often  threw udl6ud  oter  his  morebrilliant  qua- 
Jities;  but  they  resumed  their  lustre  t6  the  surprize  of  the  be- 
holder, when  some  groat  occasion  called  for  their  exercise,  It  is 
said  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  thfe 
military  art  While  regent,  he  Avoided  war ;  this  was  a  serViiic 
rendered  to  France  and  to  mankind,  which  would  efface  almost 
every  stain  which  has  been  cast  upon  his  memory,  if  He  had  exhi- 
bited mor6  precaution  in  his  public  councils,  and  had  not  incon- 
siderately promoted  the  maritime  ascendency  of  Great  Britain. 
His  impiety, his  atheism,  were  not  moulded  into  a  systemi  he  em- 
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Sloyed them  as  an  excuse  for  his  ficei,  atf  a  seas^nyiglo  1m 
ebaucherj.    He  was  inclined  to  toleration,  witboot  estabUshiog 
it  hy  t6e  laws,  but  be  propagated  infidelity  by  bis  e^mple. — 
£ven  in  the  year  in  which  be  died  he  went  to  cburch  with  great 
pomp  and  ostentatious  effrontery  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
Easter.    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  abandoned  himself 
^itlr  more  extravagance  than  ever  to  his  accustomied  pleasures^ 
St.  Simon  in  vain  supplicated  hidd  on  his  knees  not  to  offer  this 
ontraere  to  public  opinion.    Was  the  irfegukfity  of  his  manners 
carried  to  the  commission  of  incest  ?    No  "accusation  was  tnoi^e 
often  rejieated  than  this,  and  none  is  less  suiBceptlble  eithdi^  of 
proof  or  of  apology.    But  the  account  is  highly  nRprobabte. 
The  regent  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  this  crrote  successively 
with  three  of  his  daughters ;  the  duchess  de  Berry»  the  abbess 
of  Chelles,  and  Madamoiselle  de  Valois,  afterwards  dacheas  of 
Modena.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that,  if  his  bosom  bad  been 
the  prey  of  these  horrid  lusts,  hoW  he  could  have  beheld  with 
indifference  the  unbounded  passion  of  the  duchess  de  Berry  for 
the  count  de  Riomsy  and  the  indiscreet  tenderness  pf  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois  for  the  duke  de  Richlleu.    The  incestaous  passion  of 
a  father  £[>r  his  daughters  could  not  be  exempt  from  the  eonvul* 
sions  of  jealousy,  of  frenzy,  and  remorse.    The  d^ke  of  CMeans 
pressed  Madamoiselle  de  Valois  to  marry  a  foreigner,  and  he  saw 
ner  quit  the  kingdom  with  little  concern.     NeiUier  shbi  nor  her 
sister;,  the  abbess  of  Chelles,  discovered  that  deep-seated  depra- 
vity, which  alone  can  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  nature  and 
society.    The  abbess  of  Chelles  was  much  more  distinguished 
by  her  caprice  and  eccentricity  than  by  her  vices.     On  the  otktr 
side  we  must  consider  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  never  appeared 
much  hurt  by  the  accusation.    He  heard  it  often  without  iadig- 
nation*    When  Louis  XIV.  said  of  bimy  **  my  nephew  is  a  brag* 
gadochio  in  crimes,''  he  perhaps  alluded  to  the  faint  defence 
which  he  made  against  the  charge  of  incest.    The  duke  of  Or- 
leans was,  on  the  contrary,  chilled  with  horror  when  he  read  the 
libels  ill  which  he  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  cousins.    This 
|Nrince  perused  without  emotion  the  first  stanza  in  the  infamous 
invectives  of  Grange-Chancel.  «With  a  singular  oatentatiod  of 
impartiality  and  indifference,  he  very  inappositely  praised  the 
Hierit  of  the  poetry ;  but  when  he  found  that  in  thiese  fkgitiooa 
rhymes  be  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  4auphin  and  the 
daujphiness,  his  emotions  vfcte  the  same  as  if  he  had  h^ard  the 
cakimny  ^or  the  first  time.    His  d^ection  vented  itself  in-  tears, 
and  in  bitter  exclamations  against  the  perversity  of  mankkid. 
l!lthough  iie  night  have  taken  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  libeller, 
and  though  puUic  opinion  seeded  to  call  fot'tbe  measure,  and 
the  tribunais    would  have    sanctioned  jt^   yet  he  limited  the 
punishment  of  Grange^Chancel  to  a  seclusion  in  the  isle  of  St. 
Marguerite.    Itiis  person  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  a 
short  time  after  dischai^ed  the  venom  of  his  malice  on  the  ashes 
'oi  the  pwce,  wbo^e  ^lemeiicy  had  saved  hi«i  froaa  an  igitottii- 
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gr««/t,  wd  aU  i;9q4i  kiqgs,  focips  tb^  besM^^guard  to  tbe  me^ 
Q^Qrjfof  tb^  dui^  of  Orteaoa.  Iq  praportion  aa  he  was  ca1um« 
niated  witbovt  ipoderationj  w^  are  inclined  to  pass  the  line  o( 
justice  in  bis  exculpation.  He  had  a  peculiar  gift,  which  dififused 
a  charm  over  his  administration^  and  which  preserved  its  tran- 
anillity. ;  it  was  that  of  accurately  appretiating  the  character  of 
the  French/ 

'The  dttke  de  Bourbon  assuoied  tbe  ri^ios  of  the  vdisnabto* 
turn  ftfter  ibe  deatb  of  Ihe  dcik«  of  Qrleatisv  He  is  said  t<> 
b»To  possessed  iloaie  «ho^  qualilies,  but  \m  obaracter  wa» 
tnrnidiQd  by  avioice.  He  ccniud  practise:  a  refined  ppliteneas^ 
but  tktre.  was  aonelhiPg  banb  And  fiwt^e^  which  was  9W» 
thiougb  ibe  veil.  In  aoy  connected  conversation  he  affeeiecl 
laoityy  or  made  a  defla^mstratioo  of  pFi4e»  m  order  to  draw  off 
tbe  attenlion  frc»aa  the  sterility  of  bis  mod^  After  the  deaA 
of  bii  first  wiffi,  he  was  ruled  by  the  marehioiiesB  de  Piie 
Widi  a  despotic  sway.  Avarice  ia  said  to  have  been  her  nding 
pasMon ;  and  the  court  of  London  tboughl  hew  worthy  to  suov 
eeed  lo  tbe  penaioa  wbidi  bad  been  paid  to  tbe  pro^igale 
caidinaL  Dubois.  ^  .     . 

One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  new  goveiwneni  W9S  W  edict 
agBiiist  the  Protestants,  whiob  exceeded  in  crusty  ^yen  die 
ediet  of  Nantz.  Tbey  ;were  IdrbMdeA  to  eixeccise  tbe  f eformod 
weishipjevea  in  secret    / 

*  The  cbildien  ^  pnot^tants^pere  forcibly  tpm  fnm  their 
p^'nts^  in  order  to  be  e^vipated  in.  the /principles  of  the  catholic 
rdigion*  Tbe  seo^uQ^.  pf  d^ath  was  pronounced  against  the 
rebdVious  priests,  ^nil  thev  confiscated  the  property  of  those  iivho 
relapsed.  They  blasted  the  inetpory  of  those  ^o  died  Without 
receiving  the  sacrament.  They  renewed^  in  short,  every  species 
of  oppression  which  the  ministers  of  Louis  KfVl  had  conceived, 
but  whiehy  owing  to  the  horror  whidi  they  excited,  h%d  Ulttta 
into  disuse.*  ^ 

The  bailMffeea  lotty  of  Aus^  duke  de  Bourboii  wm  contrasted 
witib  the  greater  idbniiiee  which  had  bwu  evyoyod  updw  tbe 
Mge^y  ef  tbe  du|(e  of  Orlcwns.  The  duko  of  Orleans  bed 
otee  signified  aR  iuten^kie  of  iiiodi<y»ag  the  hiw  of  X<0uis 
XIV.  ^BfuistAbe  protestaots ;  but  h^  ietentieea  wete,  9k  n 
great  jiunsure^frtts|p«led  by  tbe  prolf  sleets  tbe9aa«lve^  wbQ 
potm  alter  the  death  oi  Ae  Jdoig^bad  tgken  Ufi  lO'iua  ia  tbo 
f/ton'mot  of  Gweune  and  J^eguedoc^  wd  tefiwd  t0  p«y 
tithes.  The  regent  empli^ed  ibe  gie^efkt  m^idmtioii  'm 
eeoipBiing  these  diettwhaocoa ;  tbougbr  0^y9  tbe  autbor^  ^  it;  i^ 
MBpoaBible  to  inake  aqr  coswe^ptwi  |]a  f^buk  bfgfond  Ih^t  of 
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pardon.'  ^t^  during  tlife  admmistratiofi  of 'the  diike/  die  pro- 
testantsat  least  experienced  none  of  the  rigours  of  persecution. 
The  republic  of  HoUand;^  to  its  honour^  interceded  with  so 
much  vigour  for  the  religionists  who  were  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  new  edicts  that  the  duke  de  Bourbon  was 
obliged  to  mitigate  the  severity. 

Louis  Xy.  had  been  originally  destined  to  marry  the  infanta 
^  of  Spain^  who  had  been  actually  sent  to  France,  and  then 
dismissed  with  very  little  ceremony  by  the  duke  de  Bourbon • 
The  sister  of  the  duke  himself,  Mademois^ie  de  Vermandois, 
seemed  afterwards  selected  for  the  bride  of  the  young  mo« 
narcb*  But  this  match  was  defeated  by  the  intr^es  of 
marchioness  de  Prie,-  the  mistress  of  die  duke  de  Bourbon^ 
Iv'ho,  in  an  interview  with  Mademoiselle  deVermandois,  under 
d  feigned  name,  found  her  not  likely  to  l>e  sufficiently  gratrftii 
to  her  for  her  elevation,  or  rather  sufficiently  obsequious  to  her 
wilk  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  convent  from  a  very  early  period,*  and  her  mind  had  been 
preserved  uucontaminated  by  the.  vices  of  the  court.  When, 
therefore,  in  tile  interview  abovementioned,  the  name  of!  the 
marchioness  de  Prie  was  introduced,  Mademoiselle  de  Ver* 
mtadois  spoke  of  the  mistress  of  her  iH-other  with  that  horror 
which  profligacy  inspires  in  an  innocent  mind.  The  disguised 
marchioness  comd  hardly '  repress  her  re&entmeiit.  She  took 
her  leave  without  ceremony,  and  said,  ai^  she  went«way«*4*^irou 
shall  never  be  queen. 

In  1725,  Louis  XV:  at  la3t. married  Maria  Leczinskai  the 
daughter  of  Stahista^^/the  dethroned  king  of  Poland.  Sta* 
nislas  had  been  placed  yn  the  throne  df '.Poland  by  th^  sword 
of  Chirks  XIL  and  had  been  thrust  off  it  by  that  of  Peter 
the  Greaf.  When  Charles  XIL 'bad  taken  refuge  in  Turkey, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowai  Stanislas  conceived  tjie  ge- 
neriilis^  project  of  visiting  hii^  benefactor  in  his  adversity >  of 
soothing  his  sufferings,  and  moderating  the  characteristic  vio- 
lence of  his  disposition*  He  arrived  in  disguise  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey>  where  he  was  recognized  and  mwieprubner. 
When  Charles  was  restored  to  his  dominionSj  he  allowed  a 
handsome  pension  to  the  Polish  monarch,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts.  Miht  the  death  ^Charles, 
a  plot  was  laid  for  carrying  off  Statiisilis:  Thia  haj^ly  mia- 
tarried,  and  the  regent  permitted  the  wifortunate:  monarch  to 
reside  in  Alsace.  He  was  living  in  a> > dilapidated rcaade, 
near  Weissemboui^y  when  he  received  a  letter  from  ^he.duke 
de  Bdurbon,  acquainting  him  with  the  unexpected  elevatioci 
which  was  destined  for  his  daughter,  who  had  been  the  fond 
.  companion  of  bia  wanderings^  and  hud  both  participated  itod 
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flootkfid  his<«ifferiiigi|*>  Her  circumstaiices  bad  coBspired  to 
promote  ihegroi^thi  of  the  active  virtues.  There  was  uothing 
reatarkable  in  hei^  features, ;  bat  youth,  innocence,  and  good- 
ness had  infosed  a  secret  charm.  Her  person  was  tall  and 
elegant^  and  she  possessed  muchgood  sense  without  any  dazzling 
quafities.  Fearful  of  not  pleasing  a  husband  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  objects  of  more  brilliant  attraction,  she 
seemed  to  inspire  a  durable  affection,  rather  than  a  lively 
fASsion. 

.  After  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  exile  of 
Madame  de  Prie,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  cardinal 
Fteury,  part  of  whose  pacific  administration,  constitutes  one 
of  those  p^iods  whose  eulogy  is  pronounced  by  the  silence 
of  Jiistory.  Those  men,  whose  foily,  whose  avarice  or  am- 
bition is  perpetually  disturbing  the  tranquillity  and  destroying 
the  happiness  of  nations,  make  most  iigure  in  the  page  of 
th^  historian.  The  cares  of  a  paternal' government,  which 
.watches  over  the  happiness  of  its  children,  seems  less  to  in- 
terest the  memory  of  mankind,  than  those  tragic  catastrophes 
andspiendid  disorders  which  signalize  the  stormy  period  of 
ibloocbbed,'  of  prodigality,  and  confusion. 

France  aad.  England  had,  at  the  same  period,  two  pacific 
.mtniaters,  >  Sir<Robert  Walpole,  altogether  one  of  the  wisest 
Htioisters  bj^  whom  this,  country,  was  ever  governed,  seconded 
'the  «ndeavouesof  cardinal  Fleury.to  keep  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  and  to  preserve  the.  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  in  that  ktateof  amity,  which  is  so  conducive  to  their 
mutual  .advantage.  Cardinal  Fleury  indeed  did  not  possess  that 
nrigorous  comprehension  of  mind  wfnch  prives  birth  to  new 
institutions,  or  which  imparts  increased  vigour  and  usefolneas 
to  the  old.  But  though  none  of  hi^  measures  were  marked 
by  grandeur  of  conception  or  originality^  of  thought,,  he  may 
be  proposed  as  a  model  of  economy  and  disinterestedness  ,* 
two  qualities  which  statesmen «  of  more  recent  times  might, 
oopy  with  advantage. 

Cardinal  Fletn^,  who  was  bishop  of  Freius,  did  not  sui:^ 
ociMltothe  minbtry  tidl  the  age  of  seventy-three  years ;  adid 
ke  preserved  the  reins  of  government  to  the  advanced  period 
of:  ninety.^  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17431  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  ecclesiastic,  who  seems  to  have 
.been  abla.ta.  moderate  his  ambition.ttll  hewas  seventy-three, 
;C»nld>.riot  in  tbesubsetqufsAt  perbd  ofbis-hfe,  bring  himself 
Icx^retirei  to  if  private  atfition,  when  he  had  once  tasted  die 
rfweelS' 0f  flower. '  lAfii  beibeeame  more  feeble  he  became 
accessible  to  flatter js*  •  Those  who  conversed  with  him,:caj6led 
biotf^itb  «(X0}int8  of  persons  who  had  completed  their  cen-  . 
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tary  of  ycors.    The  puUio  jduniab  groaplyi  ktuf^f^htei  ihe 
liits  of  diose  ptrionS)  in  order  to  gra[tii!f'tilel<awdiBttl. 

ThoH^  eaffdinal  Fleary  bad!  ppeaided  Di«r  the  admunilnH 
tioD  of  an  opulent  kingdetu  for  more  than  Bixteeii  ye&t»,  he 
4ied  poor.  He  had  tpeat  faia  little  patrimooy,  and  the  eieets 
wbicfa  he  lef^  behind  him,  hardly  equalled  theae^of  a  pehaliB 
geBtleman.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  •living  with  the 
dissolute  asid  unprincipled,  nvilhout  appearing  either  to  approve 
them  on  the  one  side  or  to  censure  them  on  the  other.  Hf 
passed  iBueh  time  in  the  society  of  women,  and  scandal  was 
ofteo  very  busy  with  «his  prelenc^d  amours.  But  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  sclf-controul  inanemioeot 
degree.  The  author  says,  that  he  wanted  that  eaeigy  w4iich 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  statesman  of  superior  rank.  But 
be  was  economical,  disinterested^  and  pacific.  These  qualities 
are  more  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  to  the  increase 
of  its  wealth,  to  the'prospen^  of  its  commerce  and  its  agri* , 
culture,  and  to  its  advancement  in  ciTili^tion,  dian  that  ene^, 
which  the  writer  mentioiis,  and  which  osually  leedato  those 
acts  which  invidve  nations  in  war,  and  oppress  them  with 
taxes.  The' greatest  blessing  which  a  miniater  can  coirfer  on 
his  country,  is  to  keep  it  at  peace  with  its  neigbboors.  The 
prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted  by  those  goTemmentSi 
whiidi>  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  sub^eeta, 
and  aubjecting  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  Id  the  antbonty  of 
ifiqjoal  law8>  leave  the  industry  of  individttais  to  work  its  own 
effects,  without  any  political  ioterferepce,  which  usually  pro- 
duces gveater  eviU  than  it  cures.  Lbt  the  psovls  a  lone  ; 
do  net  interfere-  with  their  industry  and  occopadons,>do  not 
Cosrce  thein  oommeroe  nor  their  agncultnre  by  premiums,  nor 
ohalruct  them  by  prohibitions ;  let  them  see  and  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way,«*--is  the  best  advice  which  caii 
be  giaen  to  the  rulcra  of  states. 

After  the  death  of  cardinal  Fieury,  Louis  XV.  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  be  his  ovim  prime  minister ;  wfaich^  in 
this  ease,  meant  in  other  words,  that  he  was  going  to  receive 
•the  law  from  one  of  his  favourite  mistresses,  end  ppoebim 
her  caprice  to  Ifae  nation  as  his  wilK  Tlie  dhichess  ol  Chi- 
ieaurotix  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  tfie  power  of  the 


In  ITMf  the  Austifians  bad  entei^d  Alsace  in  great  feren. 
Lonia  XV.  placed  himself  at  the  hea4  of  an  army  wbich  wns 
marching  to  the  defence  of  that  province*  The  king  wns 
foUombd  by  Madame  Ch&teanrottx,  aiid  both  Ae  lK>yereign 
mid  his.miAress  armed  at  Melz  on  the  4t|i  iMf  Angnat.  The 
king^  hented  by  hit  jouniey,  and  still  mort  iniMMd^y  the 
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feffediof  thiA  inteoiparaiie&iii  nvliich  tie  ikA  long  induJeocI^ 
was  s^zed  vith-a  violent  fever.  His  mistr^u  ttn^iabed  on  him 
tbd«e  /olfeenlioiis  whieh  wef  e  but  ill  cskiilsrted  to  taniqiiiUize 
his  agittited  fmsie.  The  phydiciaii8>  declared  the  natady  to 
be  a  i]l»ligtta«C  fever,  and  the  most  serioiis  fears  were  enler- 
tallied  for  hisTecovery. '  M  th»$  momenl  the  reiigious  acru* 
pks.  of  the  inoimrcb  were  ^wakened.  The  ezccsacs  of  his 
paat  life  recurred  forcibly  to  bis  recoHectioa>  he  e%pre99mt  bis 
contrition,  ordered  Madame  de  Cb&teauroux,  wbom  he  bad 
had  the  cruelty  to  |dace  among  tlie  maids  <xf  honour  to  the 
queen  to  be  dismissed,  and  became  reconciled  to  the  woman 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured^  This  reconciliation  gave 
great  joy  to  the  people.  The  whole  nation  seemed  plunged 
in  deep  distress  by  tbeiUness^^tbe  kingy  wbieb  wee  elevated 
to  a  pitch  of  the  most  lively  transport  by  the  news  of  his 
recovery.  The  intelligenoe  that  ibe  ilohiptuous  soterei^  was 
no  longer  in  danger,  caused  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  every  church  in  the  kingdom.  Liouis^  who 
VWI9  surprised  and  softened  by  this  proof  of  his  people's  love, 
xttight  well  exclaimi  ^  What  have  I  done  to  merit  alt  this  ?'* 
Of  what  he  had  done>  they  had  sufficient  proof  in  bis  past 
life,  and  tbey  had  no  more  agreeable  deraoniJtration  in  bis 
future.  But,  little  as  he  bad  done  to  merit  either  affection  or 
esteem,  the  loyal  French  invented  for  him  the  lAirname  of 
bien*aime,  the  well*beloved  ;  of  which  he  was  as  worthy  as 
many  other  princes  are  of  similar  appellations. 

Not  long  after  his  recovery  from  this  dangerous  sicknessji 
'in  which  he  had  manifested  such  a  fit  of  religion  and  of  pe- 
nitence, Louis,  the  well-beloved,  resigned  himself  to  the . 
arbitrary  sway  of  another  courtezan,  Madame  (TEtioles,  after- 
wards the  matchioness  de  Pompadour,  who,  for  twenty  years 
seemed  to  command  the  destiny  of  France. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1745,  Louis,  and  his  son  the  dauphin, 
were  present, at.  the  battle  ef  Fontenoy,  when  tke  English^ 
who  were  but  ill  seconded  by  their  German  allies  and  mer* 
ceoaries,  smrtained  such  a  signal  and  bloody  defeat. ,  The  king 
wa)^stattoned  on  an  eminence,  where  it  was  thought  he  n^ghl; 
bebold  the  conflict  in  security .  Itie  point  on  which  die  mooarcn 
was  stationed,  was  in  one  period  of  the  battle  in  danger  of  beings 
turned  by  the  English,  till  the  close  column  in  which  they 
penetrated  the  French  lines,  was  broke)a  by  the  dischaige  of 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  wer^.  atlacbed  to  the  king  Mf 
protect  his  retreat.  .  line  E^glisljijost  abe  tbousaatd  me»  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  four 
tbouswwlin  lolled  nod  w^Minded.  Louie  had  fkut  tittle  share 
in  this  sigiMll  triuibpli  of  bk  troaps*    Bui  inalead  of  afbaa* 
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doniog  himself  to  any  eicceBS  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  he  acted 
more  like  a  sage  than  in  most  other  transactions  of  bis  reign. 
He  conducted  the  young  dauphin  daring  the  night  to  the  field 
of  battle^  and  showed  him  the  sad  scene  oi  suffering  and  blood- 
shed which  it  opened  to  the  view.  *  Think  and  reflect^'  said 
he,  ^  on  this  terrible  spectacle;  let  it  teach  you  not  to  sport  with 
the  lives  of  your  subjects,  or  to  cause  their  blood  to  be  spik 
in  unjust  wars.'  Louis  himself,  alas,  showed  no  willingness 
to  practice  this  advice;  and  we  fear  that  it  will  yet  be  long, 
very  long  before  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  or  right  notions 
of  religion  will  cure  the  military  mania  of  sovereigns. 

(To  be  continued,}  ' 


Art.  II. — Histoire  des  Inquisitions  Religieuses,  S^c. 

History  of  the  Religious  Inquisitions  of  Italy,  Spain^  and 
Portugal,  from  their  Orisin  tq  the  Conquest  of  Spain ; 
by  Joseph  Lavallee,  Chief  of*  the  fifth  Division  of  the 
Grand  Chancery  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Philotechmc  Society  at  Paris,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  of  the  Celtic ' 
Academy,  arid  the  Academies,  of  Legislation,  of  Dijon, 
Nancy,  Ssc.    2  Toms,  Svo.     Paris,  I8O9.  • 

WE  love  to  give  a  man  all  his  full  titles,  and  therefore  have 
.translated,  as  well  as  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Almanack 
Imperial  will  permit,  all  the  blushing  honours  of  Joseph  La* 
valine,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  us,  and 
would  have  done  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  though  it  were 
as  long  as  the  superscription  of  a  letter  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Siam,  had  he  not  modestly  set  bounds  himself  to  the 
extent  of  our  veneration  by  an  etcetera.  *  Fifth  division  of 
the  grand  chancery  of  the  legion  of  honour !'  What  a  sublime 
conception  !. When  our  high  court  of  chancery  in  England 
contains  but  a  single  bar,  and  consequently  no  division  at  all; 
biit  it  is  thus  they  manage  things  in  France. 
'^But  we  forget  how  unbecoming  it  is  to  jest  in  the  pre- 
stece  of  a  secretary  of  the  Philotechnic.  Socety. 

^"  L'Inquisition  n'est  plu*.  The  inquisition  is  no  more  -,  its  abo- 
lition is  a  benefit  whieh  humanity  owes  to  the  greatest  of  lieroes, 
and  which  mureiervtsi  for  hiiA  alone  to  bestow.' 

.       .  .  .1,  •  •-  ...      ■'.    5  ' 

We  might  have]  been  led'.tb  auspect  that  M.  Lsvall^e 
meant  to  flatten  did  '^^e  not  recellect  tb^t  he  is  ^bitf  of  the 
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fiftb  division  of  the  grand  chancery  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Philotechnic  Society. 
^    H^  haft  however  discovered  that 

'  there  are  two  epochs  only  on  'vrhich  it  hecoine^  trsefal  to  writ^ 
on  the  subject  of  anti-social  tnstiiatiohs  :  the  first  ts,  while  they 
are  still  subsisting,  for  the  purpose  of  euli^^hteninof  men  as  to  the 
dangei^s  to  which  they  sabject  theirt  ;  the  second  is,'  at  \he  in- 
«tiint  of  their  overthrow,  f6r  thfe  purpose  of  guarding  people 
against  the  elToi'ts  which  may  be  made, for  their  re-establish- 

menft'"'    •'"'  "-' .■-«••:  .  *  •     ^ 

•     '•"-''  ''•  ,'•'.' 

Luckily  for  M.  Lavaliee  and  his  reader^,  luckily  also  for 
his  hert>  who  might  otherwise  have  escaped  deification  for 
this  transcendant  act  of  greatness,  he  (the  historian)  who  was 
placed  exactly  in  the  door- way  between  inquisition  and  abo- 
litioq,  and  had  actually  written  his  first  volume  against  the 
caritinufiLnce  of  auto-da-fe's  (which  have  not  been  heard  of 
for  the  last  century)  when  he  was  informed  that  he  might 
now  change  his  style  and  write  a  second  against  the  revi-^ 
val  of  thepi. 

The  contents  and  arrangement  of  this  work  will  be  best 
understood  by  M.  Lavallel's^  o^u  general 'division: 

'I  have  adopted/ he  Says,  '  that  division  whfcli  appeared  to 
me  the  most  simple  and  consequently  the  most  naitural ;  that  i^ 
to  say,  the  inqui$ition  consklefed' in  its  general  *p«int  of  view  as 
a  pohtioal  and  religious  institution,  and  the  inqtiisitioa  taken  in 
its  relation  to  individuals  and  thinga,  and  judged  by  ikct4  and 
reMta.;  iCdnscquently  I  hav^:4adiQated>the  fir^t  volume  to  an  6X« 
position  of  those  gent)e  mepsores  ^hi<:h  were  adopted  by  the.pri-. 
mitiye  qhui:ch>  an  inquiry  iolo  tl;^  causes  of  their  alteratiqn/to  ex- 
plaining thf  prigin,  of  religlpus  intolerance,  and  tracing  the  thread 
of  pops|i;qaen(:es>  ^yhich  by^^llieij,Qoncurre;npe  accelerated,  the  de- 
velopment of  this  system.  Then  J  have  exposed  the  events  from 
which  the  popes  conceivea  tt^'e  'first  Mea  of  the  itiquisition,  the 
pretexts  .w^iich  they  employed  towfeirds  its  establishment;  the 
'  mfejftis^We^thfey  made  iisc!  W  fot  the  same  end,  artd  the  first  ad- 
vfcldtBges  which' their  policy  and  their  ambition  d^ririved*  frdtn 
it.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  those  wars,  whioh  marked 
itst birth' Watteir  miseries,  v^eh firesided  at  its. encroachments, 
and»«sbimBlied4ts  authority";  I  hare  described  the;  insU^mo.iant- 
able  batri^'which  many  naitions  of  Europe  -  o{^osed  to  its  en- 
tvmi^ ;  ,HsrinlrpductiOii^power,  triumphs,  and  reverses  in  France  ; 
its^^ftj^blinl^n^tin  It^y,  Spsjii},  Portugal,  and  Veniee;  its  fatal 
infli^ence  over  some  great  potitical  events,  the  determinations  of 
kings»  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  opinions  of  the  people,  the 
coiiauct  pf  those  who  either  expelled  or  would  not  admit  it. 
Finally,  I  have  concluded  the  volume  by  an  ekpos6  of  its  general 
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pnf»cipiai,of  iUoompmtiion,  ils  legiilatson,  its  iatemal  p^ineD, 
its  secret  toiiur^  its  poblic  ce^mowi^s/  - 

'I  have  devoted  the  second  volume  to  establiabitig  lbe^on«> 
stancy  of  its  advances,  the  uniformity  of  its  principles,  the  con- 
sistency oi  its  spirit,  in  Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ; 
not  only  on  reasonin&^s  but  on  &cts,  on  the  history  of  a  crovd  of 
wretches  dragged  before  its  tribunals.  These  anecdotes,  drawn 
fr6m  authentic  narratives,  and  from  the  best  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  holy  office,  will  piove  to  the  reader  that  interest 
X  was  its  motive  much  more  than  religion;  that  it  offsfed  a  fe» 
source,  always  open  to  national  rivalries,  private  resenttneat^ 
personal  vengeance;  that  it  opposed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  religion;  that  it  stifled  in  men  the  seatimentB  of  na- 
ture, of  honour,  and  of  probity;  making  a  duty  of  tfae.ti^eof 
informers,  welcoming  calumny,  erecting  into  a  virtue  that  which 
every  where  else  is  regarded  as  a  crime;  that  its  hypocritical 
pinciples,  its  constitutional  ignorance,  its  perpetual  absurdity^ 
Its  invincible  prejudices,'  were  the  riiiu  of  cdmmelt:e,  arts,  and 
mdustry  among  nil  nations  where  it  had  obtained  a  footing ;  that 
it  altered  the  character  of  the  people,  enchained  their  govern* 
nent,  and  1ed<xi  their  downfall,  especially  in  Spain  and  Por* 
tugal/       '  4 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  bis  authorities,  which  he  says  he 
has  selected  with  impartiality  becoming  an  historian,  who 
attands  emaXig  to  the  ai^guments  of  grand  inquisitors  sin4  coun- 
aelloiB  of  the  ifafuisition^  in  defence  of  their  institution,  and 
to  those  of  leomed  and  liberal  writers  of  all  9geB  who  have 
'  mostconrageously  raised,  their  voices  against  it.  At  the  head 
of  the  ktter  stamb  the  venerable  name  oi  £sither  Panl,  one  of 
Ae  earliest  amd  tiobiest  oniaineiits  of  the  Rottan  ohiircb,  who 
dared,  in  die  15th  century,  to  pnbKsh  fats  work,  entitled  *  IKfl» 
COnrtes  on  the  Origin,  tlfe  Form,  the  Laws  and  Usa^  of  the 
Inaoisitioii,'  in  the  states  of  Venice, bis  native  country.  Mar- 
sollier^s '  Histoire  de  Tlnquidibon/  the  work  of  Pbitip  d.  Iim<^ 
borcb  GSD  the  same  subject^  Madam  Daunoy's  Memoirs  of  the 
Spanish  Coort,  the  Great  History  of  lianguedoc  t>y  Vaiii^^ttcu 
Flauiy'fl  Bccksiastical  History^,  and  tbe  GeneiallliU^tory  ol 
Thnanna,  ai«  the  remaining  .authoritiiMi  wfaich  be  hay.  men* 
tjdMdbynaavi.  , 

Siere^  bad  her  birth  in  the.  wadhi  of  tike  joluriMmi  xtM^ 
gton.  Persecution  owed  bsr  lise  only  io  the  fidl  teafaMdunnBt 
of  k.  It  was  ttot  till  after  Constantine  had  remofwrcitiie  aeit 
of  empire  that 'Christianity,  then  become  the  reiipon  of  atme, 
bad  ber  own  tribonals  and  her  own  mi^gistrates,  amd'tbeii  men 
fell  instantaneoa^y  into  the  error  of  makings  matters  of  ton- 
science  cognizatde  by  the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time  »EOse 
theyet|;reater  error  of  a  double  juriedictioii  over.xeiijg^ouA 
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offeAoefly  the  ecclesiasticsl  which  proaottoced  thft  paSlt,  afii 
the  civil  which  decreed  the  punishment.  ' 

The  primary  cause  of  heresy  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  man.  The  principal  secondary  cause  was,  as  this  author 
tlunks^  the  separatioM^  and  the  consequent  rivalry  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  empires. 

Ill  process  of  time,  the  bishops  of  Rome  gradually  adv^oc^^ 
ing  to  the  plenitud^  of  their  power,  assumed  the  anti-christia^ 
priviWe  of  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  religion,  indepeu" 
deh^  of  the  authority  of  councils.  This  assumption  was  never 
submitted  to  in  the  eastern  world,  and  even  in  the  we^t,  some 
nations,  France  especially,  have  constantly  held  out  against  its 
entire  admission  as  a  point  o^f  doctrine.  But  to  support  so 
extraordinary  a  claim,  extraordinary  measures  becam  enecessary 
and  in  this  necessity  is  to  be  found  the  or^in  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  pretexts  for  catlK>lic  in* 
tolerance,  was  the  alarming  .progress  of  the  Saracens  after  the 
birth  of  Mahomet.  M.  I^vatl6e  seems  to  be  persuaded  that 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  success  of  Abderhanuin'$ 
hivasion  of  France  in  the  8th  centuiy  short  of  the  great  and 
complete  victory  obtained  by  Charles  Martel,  and  that  no« 
thii^  could  even  afterwards  have  checked  the  ultimate  as* 
cendancy  of  the  Mabonietan  religion  but  the  measures  <of  into- 
lerance resorted  to  by  the  papal  authority.  The  battle  of  Pot- 
tiers  he  accordingly  characterise^  as  '  the  greatest  aervioe 
which  the  unhappy  necessity  of  war  has  rendered  to  agisa; 
(not  to  aii  ages,  for  that  ewression  would  have  excluded  the 
battles  of  Au^terlitz  and  Wagram,  the  advanlags  of  which 
M.  L.  must  suppose  to  be  incalcula)ti]^i|;reater  to  society); 
and  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  armsadopted  by  the  popes 
to  resist  die  alarinii]|g  contal^on,  he  s^ys/ 

'  this  is  the  only  point  of  history  at  which  inlsferuioe  can  cmM 
in  reason  to  its  defence  wdimffortMiiy  vMl  noijHtnmt  m  to  its*' 

What  this  last  aenteaoe.  aMans  we  do  not  nf&j  well  tuidert 
stand ;  but  having^aUow^d  thatiintfais  instsnce  abae  raltgiouft 
persecution,  ^thovgh  oimayB  ih  ^j^jaodtien  to  i$at^lical 
^haritfff  wns^lor  oase  addoidbot  itith  true  philMOpby,' h« 
goes  on  to  assure  the  veadsr  that  he  wili  ifind  it  fully  pioved 
in  Ifae  sequel^ 

'that  thrsiihokrance,  the  cruel  mother  of  theinquisition^  was  in  all 
dther  stages  contrary  to  the  policy  of  government^  uDJast»haf* 
barous  in  all  its  undertakhigs,  bloody  in  all  its  triumphs^  the  de- 
elated  eiieiiiy  e^  bmnanlty  and  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  de- 
stroctife  df  the  falthi  wliich  4t  pretended  to  dKfetid,  arfd  thfe 
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cause,  gradual  without  doubt  but  yet  sure,  of  ibe  total  overthrttir 
of  the  power  of  the  Tiara/  « , 

Now  we  can  not  willingly  admit  ihat  even  in  a  single  io« 
stance  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  or  that  the  acts  of  intolerance  can  ,  be 
reconciled  to  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  because,  if  ad- 
mitted in  a  single  instance^  we  shall  not  feel  ourselves  Satis- 
fied by  the  assurance  of  M.  Lavall^e  that  it  is  not  to  be 
anally  well  defended  in  other  instances  also.  The  trutli  is,  if 
.  La  valine  had  put  his  proposition  in  this  way,  that  God 
permitted  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  papal  throne  to  be  in- 
strumental to  good  in  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  th^ 
yoke  of  mahometanism ;  and  if  he  had  added  that,  looking 
back  on  the  events  of  that  period  with  a  philosophic  eye,  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine,  considering  the  seductive  nature  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  age 
in  M'hich  it  was  first  propagated,  how  else  the  world  could 
have  been  saved  from  subjugation  to  its  yoke,  though  we 
might  even  then  have  doubted,  we  yet  shduld  not  so  much 
have  quarrelled  with  his  assiertipn,  because  we  know  that  God, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  often  uses  the  worst  of  instruments  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  of  purposes ;  artd  M.  Lavair: 
lee's  hero  is,  we  firmly  believe,  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
examples  which  he  has  ever  given  to  the  world  of  this  myste- 
rious and  inscrutable  design  of  his  providence.  But  to  say 
diat  man  is  therefore  to  be  defended,  either  on  the  ground  of 
religion  or  of  philosophy,  in  acting  on  a  t)rinciple  which  he 
supposes  to  be  similar  to  this  divine  dispenisation  is,  though 
a  very  conveni*dnt,  a  very  dangerous  relaxation  of  iiiorality.     . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  the  popes 
wanted  nothing  towards  attaining  the  ftill  measure  of  tbeii: 
usurpation  but  *  the  depriving  bishops  and  councils  of  their 
r^t  to  pronoimce,  in  the  last  resort  at  least,  on  religiot^s 
opinions/  and  this  ihey  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  and  th^  consequent  investment  in  two  orders  of 
mcmks,  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Saint 
Domipic  was  the  first  inquisitor-generali  under  popes  Innocent 
HI.  aivi  Honoritts  IIL  The  Albigeois  were  then  the  prin^ 
cipal  objects  of  religions  fiiry,  and  this  holy  father  ^stii^isbed 
himself  equally  in  a  reUgious  and  military  ^^^acity  by  the  exter* 
mination  of  this  harmless,  and  virtuous  heresy,  A»  the  reward 
of  his  pious  toils,  the  monks  of  his  order  were  after  his  death 
created  "by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  special  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisition  in  perpetuum. 

The  mention  of  the  Al^geois  induces  our  bistoriaii  to  re- 
vert to  some  of  the  circiini;^taQces  yfhkh  preened  the  eita* 
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blblnieiit  of  the  hiduisitiany  in'  older  to  gi?«  a  most  anioieted 
}$nd  masteHy  sketch  of  that  fatooiis  Gfttsade,  which  was  the 
greatest  dis^ace  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  and  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 

Ai:iiold  of  Brescia,  the  disciple  of  the  unfortunate  Abelard^ 
bad  adopted  many  of  his  master^s  heretical  opinions^  (especi- 
ally those  which  he  entertained  respecting  the  Corruption  of 
4he  monks  and  clergy);  he  preached  ihetn  for  a  mtmberof 

Zears  with  honest  zeal^  and  peridied  at  last  in  the  fiaities  fOr 
it  asberUon  of  them.     From  the  ash^s  of  this  early  reformer  ^ 
arose  the  sect  of  the  Albigeois^  of  whose  simple  doctrines 
and  manners  the  follbwing  is  a  most  pleasing^  and;  we  believe, 
aju9taccjD|i9t. 

'  Not  qnlj.the  tawn  of  Albi  (which,  was  tl^e  cra^l^  of  these  ex- 
traordinary people)  hilt  al«o  Toulouse,  BwiPff^  Curc^ssonp^, 
JVIontpellifSfy  and  almost  all  the  country  between  the  Garonne 
and  Rh6ne,  was  soon  peopled  with  these  new  sectaries ;  and' if 
pow^Were  to'be  cal<^ulated  b^  numbers,  that  of  t'he  Albi^epis 
would  be  most  redoubtable ;  yet'  in  respect  to  the  public  traif- 
quillity*  never  were  there  men  Idss  dangerous ;  they  aspired  to  a 
perfection,  to  a  purity  of  manners,  which  gives-  knein  some  rd* 
lemblance  t6  the  <^akers  of  our  days,  and  the  eietreme  gentle- 
ness of  their  principlts  set  them  at  a  dista^icefhrnilali  factious 
and  waslifce  proceedings.  Historians  are  agreed  in  representing 
tbemM  gpo4.^i^i2ens«  fiiithful  sulgectSxeKC^lknt  father?  of  fami- 
liesy  as  J^en  tn^e  to  their  word,  enei^es.Qf  sbp^jf  attfiched  to  their 
busine;S9f  BQd  putting  into  practjc^  the  gospel  principles,  of  whic^ 
they  adopted  the  moral.  '!l['his  is  the  portrait  which  the  writ^j^ 
of  the  age  have  drawn  of  them,  even  those  who^  pen  .was  mb^t 
favouraUe  to  the  catholic  interest,  and  consequently  to  the  ciru- 
sade.'  '"iflljtywjerc  divided  into  iwo  classed,  the  perfect,  and  tlie 
belie vte.  The  perfect  lived  in  sobriety  and  continence,  for- 
b]ddiW"theii[&selVe8  tbe  use  of  meat,  of  eggs  and  cheese.  They 
held^falsehood^'^ptMe  laiili  bisd  laith,  in  detestation ;  oathsrwei^e 
Sfievertaken'y  and  blasf^hemtes  Mrv  uttered  by  them.  Piitemal  ^ 
.lovt,^iliBbpiety> .  ccfeu^^  fiddityy  were  practised  by  them  with 
a  stn^nfsa.iriatph  M^vou^e^  eiven  of  rigour/^  The  believers  were 
Jes9  S^i^in9>.*th$^r.c):^nduct  was . more  unrestn^nied;  l>ut  ikey  httl 
jsaefma)  ^^qM^nce  in  the  mer^  of  God,  and  hpp^d  th>t,tl)e|r 
,ipi|^t  be  med  by  the  intercessions  of  the  perfeqt;  .What  then 
hajftpme  to  apprehend  froqi  such  men  a%  these'?  fiu^^^qmp 
was  then  resolved  that  all  sfiould  thin)c  like  h^r,  s^py]d  pr^  I^ke 
her :  believe  or  die  was  her  device;  heir  paradise,  oir  her  sc^affoM, 
was  the  choice  which  she  presd^ed  ti  men/  "  !^'  '^^    "* '? 

The  principal  sovereigns  of  the  coimtr^^erp,. this 'heKsy 
in  a  short  time  prpduced  such  a  multitude  of  convert;^  were 
Kay^ond  coum  of  Totitouse,  the  <^\jijik^'ofb^ 
'    A'pp.  Vol.  19.     '    ^^        tt  il  '■"  ^^  ^^'^^ff-^     ^     ' 
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and  Comifiges^  i  Of  tbcse^  Tolotise»  by  fur  tfie  illoiit  power- 
fa),  though  Mrongly  ^tlnched  to  his  people,  arid  atiimated'by 
ttentiineiiis  of  philau^Jiropy  atid  good  policy  sttperior  to  ib^ 
uge  in  which  he  lived,  was  timid  and  irresolute.  Bezkrs  was 
young,  geneioiiSi  and  intrepid  ;  a  patriot  and  a  warrior ;  the 
other  two  were  singly  too  weakitp  oppose  the  power  of  the 
pope ;  but,  had  all  been  united  in  oneigeneral  plan  of  resist'^ 
«ice,  the  result  of  the  war  against  the  Albigeois  might  Iiav« 
been  very  different.  Unfortunate^  no  such  system  of  uoton 
wa«  formed  or  attempted.  Thjey  all^  singly  resisted,,  and 
Wfirie  singly  crushed*  . 

'  In  the  year  n47i  St«  Bernard,  abbot  of  Ciairvauk^  had  v'^ 
sited  the  citizens  of  Albi,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
then  infant  heresy ;  but  his  generous  and  kind  reception  among 
those  towards  whom  he  was  actuated  by  no  friendly  jnten^ 
tions^  so  far  s(tti!3red  bi^  disposition  towards  them  that  b^  w^s 
induced  to  employ  the  milder  mediods  of  persuasion  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  bis  exalted 
cbaracterand  of  liis  copiQfis  eloquence,  he  ^uight  probably 
have  succeeded,  in  his  endeavpMsTs  limt  for  death.  Tbe  ne^t 
notice  that  was  taken  of  the  progress  of  tlie  heresy  was  of  a 
.  di£Eerent  nature.  The  sovereigns''  of  die  infected  stated  w^e 
commanded  to  expel  tbe  mischief  by  forcible  remedies,  and 
Raymond;  refusing  to  abandon  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
whom  he  conceived  bimself  bcfnnd  to  protect^  was  excottfimii^ 
nicated.  This  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  howevei*,  iffstead  di 
operating  in  ^be  mode  intended  by  it,  dangerously  wduhded> 
in  fact,  the  vital  interests  of  Rome^  since  it  revealed  *td-  all 
the  world  that  the  censures  of  the  church  are  pnly  efficacious 
.so  far  as  they  are  respected  by  jownkind,  T%e  subjects  qf 
Raymond,  sq  far  from,  deserting  him  who  sufff^ri^a  ^c  ttieir 
sake,  clui^  sp  ^uch  the  mpre  closely. to  his  iftter^Ji^saifip^t 
fiOQ ;  aoc}  accident  only  enabled,  tbe  ipoipe lo  j^jepairatit^irror 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  biftimit^orityi. .  'DiiiiacGideiit 
•.w!aS)dM  death  of  Peter  de  ObiieAiQieMf, ' who,  jdiaUy  with 
St;  Dominic,  hUd  been  employed' iprpreaehitigtheseieditated 
'crusade.  His  deifth  was  merely 'casual,  but  the  ciri^nitftancek 
rof  it  afforded  the  court  of  Rome  the  oppofrQrttity  they  de^- 
sired,  aiM  Rayttiottji  was  universally  declared ;  andi  except 'Jft 
hts  own^^^omiiiiofts,  universally .  belieyed  to  be  the  Steassin  of 
ont  who"  was  consequently  invested  ,^ith  the  honours  pf  the 
*Rotnan  martyrblogy*  Aii  army,  was  how  raised  expressly  for 
the  invasion  of  the  county  of  Toul(nise,  and  Simon  de  Mont* 
fort  was iuppoifaied  its  generaU   ^.  .  >      >        ;       :j       < 

'  In  the  cenWies  nearer' ^ur  own  tinjieV  this  pan  iirpuld.  liave 
heetk  wortby  only  &  ngure  ^mong  tbose^  celebraited  ad^entyen. 
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whoAe.  f api^lty«  avarice*  and  bai^isn^  cooatfit^ltQd  tht  dis8rtn% 

of  the  new  world. .  Bis  sfature  was  gigantk:,  bis  streogib  Gor-^ 
responding,  his  cons|itutjon  robuft^  apd,ti^cpessible  to  fl^Mg^i 
and  privations.  He  had  served  his^pprenMcesfiip  iQrarnis.tn 
the  Holy  (and^  and  in  those  blind  and  superBtit4.9U^  (expeditions 
he  imbibed  the  propensity  to  fanaticism,  which  .pointed  him  out 
to  the  papal  legates  aVfit  for  the  comnia^d  of  tbeij?  fore^es..-— 
Born  among  camps,  placed  in  an  age  when  ignorance  waathe 
inheritaitce  of  the  great,  his  only  science  was  bow  to  fight,  hia 
dearest  pleasure  and  most .  imm^ate  object,  to  massacre  an4 
plunder.  Compassbn  he  e&teemed  to  be  dishonouiv  No  chival* 
rqus  virtue  made  amends  for  his  ferocity,  and  his  courage  wait 
the  courage  yf.Tobbers.  ,  peaf  to  the  voice  of  naturei  a  stranger 
to  the  right  of  nations,  faithj^s  to  treaties,  without  respect  foir 
oaths,'  shameless  in  prosperity.;  such  was  this  JVXontfort..  V^fyi 
charged  him  with  the  in^^rests  of  heaven,  becf^^se  he  had  ailt)M^ 
vices  of  impiety,  and  sacerdotal  intolerance  opened  the  paths  ofi 
glory  to  him  wno  in  ipqfe  polished  times  would  ha^e  been  coa^ 
aucted  only  to  the  scaffold.'  ^  .■',.,    a 

The  timid  submission  of  jR^ymon^on  the  approach  of  this 
barbarous  invader,  would  have  consigned  his.jieiAe  to  eternal 
ignomipy^bad  itnotbeen  for  his  tflie,but8treimoiis,tfepcinlafice« 
He  was  sent,  an  al^eot  suflor  iorfoi^iveniefts  to  Roihe^  .wher« 
the  most. humiliatii^  penance  ^vas)  prepared  .for  hitti^  M^failisl 
Mbolfort  took  poflsesatott  of  bis  statei/  4h  the  name  of  the 
clnti*«b,  and  taroed '  th«  termr^  ol  his  arm^  aq^nst  a  l«flli 
pow^erAil  but  more  worthy  opponent.  The  bbiir^eQU9restst<^ 
ance  of  the  count  de  Be^^ier^,  the  sadc  and  plhti'der  of  his 
capital,  and  the  horrible  miaskcre  Which  ensued^  his  intrepid 
and  eloquent  manifesto^  and  his  second  daring  opposition  to 
|he  crusaders  within  the  w.ajls  of  Carcas^onpe^  we  can  but 
briefly  mention. '  This  lon^  and  glorious  fftsistance  hsfd  insen- 
sibly weakened  the  force  of  the  crusaders^,9fid  converted  tlieir 
feroeious  courage  into  cowardice  and  idespqqdency  ^  it  jha^ 
even  made  the  legates  doubt  the  u]timat^>^(;^oinjpIIsbment  of 
their' object,  when  they  had  recourse  to.  trei^^ljipy^  the  .ias|; 
refuse  of  the,  baflBed  villain.  '.    ,         ^    .' 

^'I^m  the  agieiof  dartmcts  igniiirance  vi'tts  uii««y«rsaY>')f  it  sel^ 
onlsi!  too  ^enl  fen  the  aupport  6f  tyranny*'  it  nuistihe  acknoBM 
kdged,  nevertlfetes^,  that  tbe  tirtueaof  chivalry^tshed  over  thoHt 
times  a  lustre  tha^,  c^^not  be  effaced*  ;  What:  fidelity  to\A«ir 
word,  what  loyalty  l,n  their  cqf^duct,  Vh^  Mtac))p[|^qt  to.hOA^IiV 
vvliat  npble  ip^piyatVo.ns  in  th^ir  selffdevptioo  l^  ^^^W  P^^^Mflt^ 
these  chevaliers^  vfhen  natural  fcason  supplied, i^  tWm  tf^  \^&ff 
<v'b|c1i  leai'niii^  \tithbeld !  and  sogteat'is  still  the' Influence' w^q^ 
their  tttanri^rs  hive  bvet  us,'  that  it  histdryjprtseiit/i  iis  witi  w  . 
«Aam^e  of  ottt-tte^erating  fVorri'  thie  gkatifiiiff  rf  «harac^" 

H  H  a 
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#|M^  thtf  mftifAllined  intron^th^on,  arrrdfirblfh  tom^titneg  <ixcQge^ 
tM  ^outp^niiaicd  for  the  €Jt€ek%^  int((  which  they  treire  led  \^' 
,  t**'  prejidlces  of  rat*,  or  birtj),'  df  power>  we  fee!  oorselve^ 
liiBicted  tif  hfs  desertyoii.and  the  cljarabter  of  his  b^senem  tifkfve^^ 
ft  more  oiJioni^fc^fc  fVoin  tJi*  illaftlnotfs  conipsirison  of^Ws  tbiitlcih- 
^omHes  aiid  pcferi  A  niah  of  thife.tiaWre  wits  Aece3sary  td  the 
pteii  of  th«  legates  for  swrprisirig  the  cofiftdfehce  of  the  count  of 
Bezten;  they  tiefedcd  a  chevatier^  and'^they  found  him  whom 
Aeyi^anted.  T^ii^  miscreant  thetl  presents  himtelf  befftre  the 
|tft<*s  of  CarciasMnine  bearings  the-emWm  of  peace  ip  bis  h«md, 
add  ^CH:«  an  interview  wftH  the  CQiifn^.  It  is  granted.  "^The 
Ii^te§'at  feng^h. yield/*  said  the"  negotiator.  *' They  desfre^ 
dSfy  wish,  they  demand  peace ; '  bqtlf  is  with  the  hero  himself 
that  they  mwst  treat  pttiey  wait  for  hitn  under  their  tents,  ^nd 
I  ant  charged  to  conduct  him  to  thed.  I  know  that  distrust, 
^*ider  these  fcjriitifmstanccs,  is  natural ;  but  let  the  count  I'emem- 
W/  ehht  it  is  a  knight  who  addreds^s  him,  who  pron^ises  him 
fMnoteetipn,  and  pledges  himself  fbr  the  respect  which  be*  will 
^nd;  who  swears  to  defend  him,  if  it  were  possible  that  any- 
oS^n^e  should  be  o0ered.  Let  him  reflect  thajt  the  le^tea  itre 
41sarmM>that  this  happy  daV  fs'thfe,0id  of  hli  people's  mi«-. 
ii»rttme8 ;  aftd  tlira  instant  wftl  establish  him  f6i*  tytt  lb  Uk 
f»man^ktt^  luMbbur,  and  hUi«ealtli;  tW  he  holda  in^liis-  owb 
kandthip  desiibid  of  lioth  the»cobteiidiiigipartie&;  list  hiim«ease 
UNali/to.besital^ ;  let, him  reject  that  ii  nphleman,  ».kiiight>  ona 
l»f  ihii.p^i«l9'.ie9tlT9(»  bim.-^  The  count  ia^r  aome  time  donlSti^ 
6>l;  9f-  knS^ oveKi^m^  by  theprpmisfscu tW pnayera*  the appft-^ 
tmi  cai^doiMrriqif  the  fimbaj^sajj^,  ^e  ^soi^cnts.  He  il^loi^g  bim« 
abpcj^rs  V^^f^re' t|h^  leg^es^^is  arrest^f^,  Iciaded  with  ir<M)S,  apd 
ihrp\f »JhtC|  a  dunj^pon,^  ^  ^ 

;  *  After  thite  fatal  event,  the  Afbigeois  appeared  to  be  already 
itit>du€d^  when  Raymond,  roused  to  a  late  ^ense  of  honour  and 

tsi^ek^Temsed  to  execute  his  comfulsory  prpmise  made  at 
{^6,  of  expeiUhg  all  the  heretics  out  of  his  dominions.  A 
coiid  fcrOsade  is  proclaimed  J  anid  'Montfort,  after  being  for- 
tagjriy  iiives^tfSi^ith  the  territories;  6f  Toulouse,  Foix,;^«nd 
tCdmingea^^fets  otit^gain  to  conquer  them.  The  king  of 
Arragon  joins  the  confederated  coUnts;  and  their  forces  amount 
to%,niimb^0iifficietttly  freftt:to  render  ihebalraceoflwar 
jag$in  4oabtfuL  Bu^'^the  fatJd  ^nd  sanguinary  batde  of  Malit 
abcidca  their  fat^i;'Toulonse,  Kaifeoniie,  dl  Languedoc,  in- 
VMitltly'snbmfit  to  the  conqueror,  and  for  ike  next  four  yeara 
Mott^rt  i^emains  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  new  domi- 
tfbns;  The  i^vott  of  Toulouse  a^d  Ae  recall  of  ^e  veprabjk 
ftigfmbtid  a^n  c|Kinj|;e  die  posture  of  affairs^  and  om  f^tteii- 
^J6!6tih  called tbVsi'^e,  tbemost bloo<|y,  die  most  obatinateljr 
'^0|^|bf)>^  ;^o;t;iiiark  i^^iiljtation  of  hunm  cou- 
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Ti^y  pad  the  eaeesv  &i^hwKkun.  fei-ooity^'  ihat  ^nkids,  fttAapt^ 
.rccoi^d*iD'.iHiiloiff..i.?Tlie^e9i£«rable  ^iontfoi^.  at  knglh*  yo- 
^liahed^ttkti  Ipmg:  PynhuB^*  m  king'  AbimeJedi^  tprrihe  Innd  xif 
a  wooikir  iinda  diQiTt  respite  iii(ieainified  the  citizein  of  ll«i« 
hmm  foiiidMlr  incrailible  aia^iiii^ity  apd  suiFeriag.  ifiat 
:|li«  ^^radwewilsooii  aCterivbfds  died,  ^  worn  ou<\mth  ugp  mA 
(Mil,  WMli  IpsvBon  itsjfjgmed'An  uaeqikal  :ctetesb o^^anolMr 
-ctt|ied6  -^Alhput^  a  8truggk><  Hit.  eisanprk  ^rafi.foUpwed)^ 
the  ciiODtt  oi^'£osx}fttid'Coiiiifi|^c8^  in  ^Itt^  aad  Uitis,  ,afw 
•Mtaiftin^  m  ejfterinibathi§pi«air  of  twfdtjfveafs/Aeiwf etched 
•f ^maadt  of  the  Albigtots  was  at  last  cbiven  into  the  awjamaifu 
p(  SvvQ^iaiidfFieddit>dt^ :  ^icre-die  Strang  arm  tof  die  inqn^ 
-ittfon  tetithtA  moat  f>f!!thD9e'Wh6h)  the  imfof  th&  CnisMtoa 
bad'-ipired.   •       •    •--'<•   '•.•:•-         '    .  iir./f 

Tlie  <<ipaiiiog  of  ihtt*y<ifcotid  book  fdrnishbs  uk  with^«  proBf 
lOf  anw^rlratioa  which  Inc.  have  before  feltvnrselVes  dii»pt)8ed 
te^nrnke,  ttaat^to  wfaate^ierTpsaHBe  M.  lAvailfejiiajrbe  entftM 
filial  dihdr  aeeoubtsy  he^idoei  votialwaj^  idcseriTeilo  teicoa^ 
•atrieiMifts  a  {>liilosa|phicd  ^ifltbriaii«« .  He  tomiMo-estbe  ifffA- 
taoMn'i^fb^iJHg  of  its  original: aisblkbtkent)  te^  jiujr,  Md 
^hen  affettit*  to  i^sboir  onlihe  est.traoiviinaiy  fact  ^hat  ainiSar 
liaistitiilibf»,Aoold  lead  rt  ao^Tet^iiifi^reniljraHUta/iDaiiciR^ 
of  darkii^r  and  hi  an  age  of  ittutmnattdcii  >N)ow  A  jkff^k 
'i^etttMj,  iff  the'  Uteral«enBi  of  the  itertn  an:hi^iniitk(ii^%«rt 
^Mire/oi^yfio more  to  be  coaa]»red  to  tfteibDoiuif  in^^iliaiii 
Jritan  theimphiihebtre  over  Bfhckfnar's  bridge  tbtbelmpbitto. 
aire  at'  Viefr^a;  Both  are  i0alQQliited.to  atiiWer'theparposiis 
itittsnded  bji  their  erection^  and  both.  are^'tEiittphitlMatr^s;  but 
nobbdy  everfhoilght  of  cotnpliriBg  tfaeHi. together^  ttecWDie 
^hedaaign  of  eadi  ^was  atleasl  as  iivideLj:di£fei«Qt  as  ^t 
4jffi9c«  procteced. '  Hotnever^  aotne  of  lOih^  fifaiio8(^iGd<i$ewU 
tbrahate  Mian  imo  the' «itie^roruidriM.iL«[vaM  C46» 
^adtiig;  lliat  because  militerjr  courts  of  io^tnry  tidd  <dimiailt««6 
-oif  the  iK>iia«  of  ^commons.are  voastituted  for  the  pul3yose»^df 
iliyi3ftl%atto»y  t^r^ime,4^jareiahah9goi^  to<tho  g^aodjaff^ 
^nlficA  i^  also  founded  far  the  pnrposesof  investigation  cert 
laMjr,  bat  with  vkfws  apd,(si  |bnnci|^8  bntirffy  di^siiiiilar.  t 
'  ThiB'Wewa  of  tho  iciafly  innotdent  in  oba^awion  of  tidl 
^stal^lhMnieni; -and  hi  entrus^og  the  dtraotioft  oi'^Ulto  the  twb 
OMferfrJpf^oioiik^  I  the  fraitoiscail  alid  £lo«aa4ao,^  weU  ea^ 
plained  by  our  author;  and  the  ioquisitioii ia>dhMle4o  approx^ 
HHaie  il  (feilj^  neai^ertathei  jury  l)y  a  (K»q^tttve>  (Ihe  latith  of 
^hicb>  howe^er^  we  are^very  donfotAiiof)  that  the  pope  did 
origimdiy  imeibd  to  invbt  its  officera  with  judicial'  |)i44rs>*^ 
/Otaf  do^bt  pruicipally  iprhigs  from  the  original  ai«li<^  l4MeH 
iMde  part  of  tts^fundamental  lawr^  >iy  Which  ttteih^iittors 
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^v«re  directed  ^'  to  bxhort  all  princes  tod  oMgittrates  to  pifni»h 
ev«n  wttb death  stieb  persom  aacoofinuedtdlwtiinite^iti  thmr 
errors;'*  Now  this  exhortatnii  «iust  luv^ihfiedintarided  lo 
carry  more  weight  than  a  simple  recomiaeiidAtio%:sMBd«veQ  »s 
a  reciHDmendattou  only^  wc  do  not  know  in  wbafc  l^bt  it  cm 
\hm  ccHisidered^  if  not  as  a  judicnl/acty  a»ta  deoisioDiMlowiiig 
tthe  inqair^^  and  to  be  pronemieed  by  the  >  very ^ipeiiMMis  wfak> 
«rere  apponited  io  mak'e  the  inquiry.  Notbing!is'«o..>i«iphio 
losophiod  aa 'reasoning  foimded  on  an  imperfect,  analogy. 
*  But  if  the  judicial  powers,  aftepwmds  exevcised  hy  ibe  ia^ 
i|«bilkHi,  were  in  any  degree  restraiaedby'ilrorigiQalicoRSlio 
.  tutiofiy  the  members  of  it  very  early  indeed  contrived  loMpply 
Jkkn  defect  of  authority.  History  still  records  tbsifirst  eiam^ 
pie,  perhaps,  which  occurred  of  this  extension  of  .|M«rogatiyi^. 
Ten  yeara  only  after  the.  sack  of  Albi,  by  Siaioii  de  Mont* 
fort,  two  Dominicans,  who  ejusrciaed  the  office  of:  inquisiiors 
,ia  that  district,  demanded  of  tJhe  magistrates  thatithe 'COtpso 
4if .  a  eertun  fiamale  whom,  tbey  accused  of  heresf,  shduld  be 
4hig  outiof  its  grave.  The  jud|^  iearii^  that  a  popida^'iii- 
jiurrection  might  follow  so  detestaUojia  outrage,  refitsed  ifaeir 
consent,  upon  which  the  two  soldiers  of  Christi-  '^sfizeda 
fHckaxe,  bn)ke  opea  the  earth  with  their  own  handi^  and  dragged 
4he  body  outdnto  the  open  air*  The  multitude^  at^firetfrozien 
^ith'  horror,  stood  motionless,  but  soon  reason  and  bunuiiii^ 
iTsgatued  iheir  lights,  and  the  revolt  became  general/'  The 
jnonks  effected: their  escape  to.the  cathedral,  not  without  great 
danger  of>  <  their  livesi  and  from  thence,  in  spite  of  the  bishopis 
mmest  entreaties^  tbey  thundered  out  their  excomoimnicatium 
against  all  the  inhabitants  of  Albi>  a  sentence  so  dreadfully 
effective, .  that  opposition  instandy  ceased,  and  the  prisons  of 
the  town  were  crowded  with  .the  victims  of  monkish  msoleooe. 
Ukt  last  iko  eiyil  authorities  interfered,  and  commissiooera  wem 
aant  tor  Albi,  in  ordor  to  determine,  between  the:  people:.aad 
their  c|>pressors.  The  case  was  flagrant;  and  the  mostob*- 
jil^ous  l^omintcans  were  finally  expelled  the  town,.  N<;ver- 
tbeless,  at  Rome  tbey  were  received  without'  reproof^  .and 
dierefore  with  approbatiou. .  The  pope  refused  even  tq  ataml 
th^  excomm^i^aliion  which  they  had  proncAmced,  and.  from 
tfaenceforthiit&iiotmatterof  surpris&if  tbey  proceeded  witb^ 
out  remorse  ^oeJaimtatioQ  to  the  fuU  accomplidimenl  /of;tlNk 
self-erected  tetbority. 

What  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  the  pap^  influetior»> 
to  the  progress  and  establishment  of  fbe  inquisition,  DfW^.tfaa 
impolitic  part  Uken  by  the  emperor  Ffederic  the  SeOQUd  ia 
Uvsfm  ^)  it.  Impolitic^^or  although  he  assumed  it  purely 
ffQfiii^ticftl  motives,  jfi%  th^  result  not  onl;  baffled  btt 
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«3((ieptatio!i$9  but  contributed  more  powerfully  to  the  final 
catiistropiie  of  bis  reign  than  any  other  systeni  that  be  did  ^f 
couU pursue.     Whenever,  in  the  long  coarse  of  hostility  bet  { 
xm^^xk  tbeimperial  and  papal  power^  the  latter  felt  the  neceft«'> 
sily  of  resorting  to  peculiarly  vigorous  measures  for  its  support*  ; 
t\^  arras  most  ready  for  its  purpose  were  those  which  fanatics 
in  atlages  have  employed  against  their  worldly  adversaries. 
The  emperor  was  denounced  to  all  tlie  world  as  a  heretic  or 
ah  infidel ;  and,  frequently  to  keop  his .  authority  together,  it 
was  essential  that  he  should  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  con* 
tradict  and  discredit  the  harsh  report  of  the  church.     Unhapr. 
pily  jt  appeared  to  Frederic  that  this  purpose  could  not  be 
answered  mor^  effectually  than  by  his  affectii^  to  vie  with  the 
pope  himself,  in  the  encouragement  of  this  new  and  fasbion- 
<sd)le  institution ;  and  the  pressure  of  immediate  inconvenience 
disabled  him  fromperceivingy  that  in  so  doing  he  armed  his 
adversary  with  weapons  which  could  not  fail  of  being  afterr 
wards  exerted  to  his  own  destruction.    Still,  notwithtlaoding 
so  powerful  a  concurrent  sui>port,  the  inquisition  had  to  strug- 
gle with  formidable  opponents  to  its  final  ^tablishment,  even^ 
in  the  countries  most  subject  to  the  papal  influenoe*    The 
episcopal  power,  as  well  as  the  civil  authoritiea,  for  a  long 
while  opposed  formidable  bars  to  its.  fiirtba*  progresa*  and 
the  hi^^ry  of  the  means,  employed  to  otercpme  this  resist- 
ance, with,  a  perseverance  rar/ely  panalleled  m  the  history  ef 
mankind,  by  several  successive  pontiffs,  thougb  impossible  td 
be  detailed  here,  are  well  .worthy  ^the  attention  of  the  pbilo«. 
sophiical  reader.     When  at  last,  but  not  for  a. century  after  its. 
first  introduction  into  the  world,  (he  inquisition  made  good 
its  progress  from  the  states  of  Romagna  and  the  mardi  of- 
AncQDa  into  the  dominions  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and- 
Genoa,  the  fatal  consequences  of  Frederic  s  impolitic  edictS' 
began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  tbe  first  imperial  lords  of  Italy 
were,  oi^e  by  one,  brought  under  the  ignoble  yoke  of  its^ 
monkish  tribunal.     Matthew  Visconti,  (the  powecfol  lord  of^ 
Milan)'  the  marquisses'  of  Este,  the  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  the 
Ord0laffi  of  Forii,  and  the  MaujPredi  of.  Faef»a,  were  succes- 
sively bumbled,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  this*  fast^ 
spreading  pestilence,  tliat  it  might  have  been  natur^U  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuir,  to  predict  from  its  success 
th^  final  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to  the  papal  domi- 
nion.   The  deliverance  of  mankind  from  this  most  abject  df 
slavery,  M.  Lavallee  attributes,  and  attributes  very  justly,  to 
the  revival  of  letters  alone. 

'  M^hat  pewer/  he  says,  <  averted  from  the  human  race  thi« 
debasement  so  jipparently  unavoidable  ?    Otie  of  those  events 
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which  utiderBtartditop^  is  not  gfifted  to  foresee,  nor  wiadknn  to  pi^ ' 
pftfe;  and  the  ftingolarity  of  which  affects  us  forcibly  only,  when  * 
long  experience  has  given  us  opportunity  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
conseqaences.    Is  there  in  faistory^n  epoch  mofe  worthy  the 
philosopher's  attention  than  that  at  which  the  estabUshment  of 
the  inquisition  is  seen  to  coiacide,  as  it  were,  with  the  new-birth, 
of  letters  and  arts  in  Europe,  and  Providence  itself  seems  t^^ct 
in  imitation  of  nature,  which  sometimes  plants  the  antidote  by 
the  side  of  the  poison  ?     Providence — ^for  it  was  assuredly. nei- 
ther the  presentiment  of  danger,  nor  the  fear  of  futurity,  whicli 
produced  the  invention  ©f  printinjg  alipost  al  the  cradle  of  the' 
lAqui^ion/ 

^veral  judioions  reflections  of  the  same  nature  follow,  *nd 
jakeup  the  remainder  of  this  division  of  the^vorio  hut  we' 
have  not  mnch  room  for  quotation  .' 

In  the  third  book,  the  aU^r  proposes  to  take  a  survey  of' 
th«  influence  of  ttie  iiiquisition  on  the  affairs  of  Frafice^.in 
^hich  eoilntr|^  though  it  never  succeeded  in  obUitfii^  Mj 
thing  iike  a  perfect  establishment^  yef  Various  attei^t^  werd 
from  tlnn^  to  time  made  for  its  incrodtiction.  The  siline  at- 
tempts bad  ako  been  made  )h  different  parts  of  Ge'rmanyi 
but  unifortnly  attended  with  failure^  and  not  urifreqttfently  with'' 
<X)ntempt  and  deri^iota.  Its  partial  ihstitntious  in  PrOvtence 
arid  Langtfednr,  ^hith  wie  h^tve  ali^bdy  noticed,  Wistfe  V^ 
ifincb  affected  soon  iafter  their  erefctroti>  by  meaofis  of  the  re- 
ittnon  of  the  greftt  fifefs  in  thoSe  coihitries  to  the  ^I'own  of 
France,  atid  never  received  th<e  i^cbiirft^metot,  or  even  the 
^tectioa  of  the  goverrtnienlt  to  any  considerable  extient.-s-* 
SottKs  remains  of  them  in  Tooiousfie,  and  «»iife  or  two  other 
.tonrtlj^  might  be  traced,  ir^ys  M.  LiivM16e,  evten  donvtt  to  the 
nevoltttion;  but  we  are  not  sutisfied  that  the  famous  f»erse- 
({ttttOQ  df  M.  Calas.and  his  family^  and  Ope  or  two  ttKM 
iastitnoes  thut  tie  refers  tx»>  are  genirine  proofein  snppdrt.olf 
this  assertion.  We  have  not,  howevler,  si^cienft  infortaailtio6 
on  the  snligect,  to  dispute  it  with  doe  fbrmality,  onthepres^ 
occasion. 

The  foarA  book  transports  lis  inix)  'S)»ain,  the  tb^fttre,  'ihi 
we  all  know,  dn  which  tt^  inqaisition  hn^  ever  since  its  tesfm^ 
blishment  delighted  to  display  itb  ir^mendoas  poWer  and  act 
its  n^^s  fearftil  scenes  of  cmi^ty.  and  persecution ;  the  theatre 
t^m  «f  Baondipait^'s  latest  victories,  and  with  them  of  die 
^stehtatifOus  etvinctiofr  of  that  eistabKshment,  which,  tiowfevei^ 
of  Ikte  ^|^ears  fatisen  int^  d^ay,  did  For  maiiy  ages  rule  <yvei^ 
the  minds  and  tempers  of  the  people  with  snch  alMolale 
Qway  as^  <]ott]i>tIess>  to  influence  in  a  great  degree  the.  national 
liabits  and  character.    This^  we  imagine^  mary  safely^  and 
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ihdeied  niusf  he,  adij^ittM  ^  ^  hhi ;  and  hoiaLf  Mv^  iii^'  itT 
pAtt  Agfee'  ivfth  M.  lAiaXlie,  Mvken  he  says,       ,        ; 

'TiVJirfgfe  <>rtllfeSpiiti5*tiid  ^  the  fifteenth^  pMttitj  by  tbc 
Sfratii^i'di  t>f  to-day;  woutd  be  io'fkU  into  the  gt^ate^t  of  etMfs. 
it  m  not  ?tofoe  bdiered  that  their  nodern  dbsrfKSteeiisHhe^hs* 
nactet  of  tbe  nation^  it  i$  mljf'  a  ehamoter  xkf  contMft(«.<^ 
AUbottf^h  tbeJK,  gravity,  theilr  bravery^  tb^? .  pride^  their  itfdert 
lence,  at^,  as  w^.i^ay  say,  passed  into  ^  jp^roverb.  al)  over  Ei^it9pf& 
yet  in  these,  features^  attentively  con8roere(d,,we^,s^  not  t^ 
man«  but  bis  niask. — And  why  this  mask  t  tW  inq/aisit;\ou'wjU^ 
answer/  ^  ^  !   i  .  .   ^  *-  ; 

Thfe  faduiiitlon^^rfs  firitlrf-Ou^ht  idtb  Arhig()n  ^ftetthc? 
death  of  Pfeter  thfe  Second,  who  wias  slain  fighting  for  the  icause 
Of  fteedotti-hi  the  «ar  of  the  Albigeols.  But  ^1  attempts  fo 
introduce  it  into  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  wer^,  fOlf 
a  succession  of  ag^s,  abortive,  owing  to  the  inflenfible  di^ike 
of  the  Spanish  tiation ;  and  evea  in  Arragoo^  aftfer  a  tiofte  its 
power  was  restricted*^  and  its  spirit  of  domitiion  xonfioed 
wiithin  such  bounds  as  rendered  its  ^il  tendency  sean^dy  pe^ 
^ptibhe.  Isnbeila^  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  At*ragbti,  is  thft 
first  sdvei^lgto  ©f  Ca^tilte  Who  permitted  and  encouraged  th^ 
establi^ttient  of  It  it)  thai  kingdom,  and  the  e:!('ampleSK'hich 
she  gave  froth  bigotry,  her  husba'tfd  followed  frdm  that 
trooked  and  detestable  polic^r  Svhich  diarked  all  ihe  pieasurei 
of  his  reign-  .   ^  ,.  ■  ;, 

Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  CaStite,  (whom  history,  in  CQna-  ' 
plaisance  to  vujgar  opinio^,  has  banded  down  with  the  suiv> 
nf^me  of  ^'  the  ti^potent,"  a1cfaou|;h  he  was  iK>t  only  caf»aUe 
of  producing,  but  in  ftlct  the  fiather  of,  a  legitimate-of&pring 
which  ottght;  to  bai^e  inherited  his  crown)  incurred  .th«  mis- 
fortune <tf  eeelesiastic'd  dtspd^a^nte,  the  effects  of  whibh  were 
not  only  felt  by'  ifemediate''p6)5lerity,  btit  have  accohipalhied* 
his  wetaory  thrbugh  every  siicceeding  generation.  Isahella 
*W^8  his  sistei" ;  and  long  befoi-e  the  agitation  of  that  criminal 
medsurie  which  set  her  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  the  proba* 
bility  6f  such  an  event  was  contemplated  by  her  jcpnfessor, 
Torqu'emada,  who  from  her  earliest  infancy  instilled  into  heir 
'mind  those  principles  of  bigotry  and  persecution  best  calcur 
)ate(l  to  pfo^ipte  tbe  measure,  to  the  aqcofnplisfaiiiQiit  of  whif:^ 
he  faadv  secrcfdy  devoted  his  soul.  The  motive  of  this  Ae^ 
And  uttalterable  resolution  is  pretended  to  be  found  in  a  ^vakat 

EMioB-  ivhtch  in  early  you  A  Tor^emada  eoncdfed.fcfr  « 
oorisfa  kriy,  mid  which  dis^potntment  and  jealousy  te/ki- 
Yiifted  into  unqlienclmhle  hatred  for  iter  race ;  and  suth^  k 
iMotite  ^  iiiVBi,  hoWefver  kiadequate  it  may  appear  to  the  poli^ 
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ticiaQ,  wSl  not  be  coudeoined  as  improbabfe  or  UiS^»f;^hf,  Kkn 
M'ho  has  reflected  on  tlie  occurrences  of  bistpry  with  aphilo* 
sophical  mindy  and  who  bears  in  his  recollection  tbe  apparently 
di^>ropoirtigiuile  relatiotui  of -cause  and  effect  whiisb  are  e<)uaUy . 
obaervable  in  the  moral  as  in  tbe  natural  world.  The  pecu- 
liiriCy  of  the  Spanish-  character  also  confers  m  greater  degree 
of  vrtn-^emblance  on  the  tale^  and  makes  us  rather  wish  to 
find  it  antheBttc*  However  it  be^  tbe  dark  and  sintious  intrigues 
it  tills  eitraoitlinary  mati  timWj  accomplished  wbat  the  most 
sanguine  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  predict  from  the  com« 
menc'ement  of  his  labodrs.  Death  soon  afterwards  deprived 
bim  of  enjoying  the  bloody  fruit  of  these  exertions ;  but  the 
chains  which  he  bad  put  on  were  rivetted  by  his.  greater  suc- 
cessor in  the  confidence- of  the  crown  and  in  tbe  inquisitorial 
office.  The  views  of  Ximen^s  ia  supporting  tbe  inquisiuod 
are  ably  uofolded  in  this  work.  , 

♦First  minister  of  the  crown,  imperious,  haughty,  cruel,  and  a 
tyrant,  the  object  of  execration  to  the  great,  whom  his  pride  de*> 
ii^ited  in  insulting,  whom  he  eclipsed  in  pomp,  and  humbled  bf 
the  comparison  of  his  riches,  and  whom  be  feit  it  necessary  to 
debase  for  tbe  exaltation  of  tjie  monarchy  ;  severe  reformer  of 
wonkisb  profligacy,  even  that  of  tbe  cordeliers,  bi^  first  protectors^ 
•nd  after«ard$  his  greatest  enemies ;  daring  warrior,  who  made 
Africa  tremble  at  the  head  of  armies  maintained  at  bis  own  cost ; 
arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  power  which  a  subject  can  attain, 
jet  always  viewing  with  restless  ambition  the  possibility  of  higher 
greatness ;  distrusting  equally  the  duplicity  of  F(M'dinand,  whose 
Caresses  were  never  tbe  symptom  of  confidei^ce  or  friendship,  and 
the  proud  spirit  of  tbe  grandees,  whose  hatred  watched  all  his 
actioAs,  to  seize  the  instant  propitious  to  the  tedr^ss  of  their  in- 
juries^ aitd  the  vengeance  of  the  monks,  more  dangerous  as  it 
was  more  concealed,  betraying  itself  only  by  tbe  poignard ;  Xi- 
menes  had  a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the  inquisition.  Hts 
■view  in  the  establishment  was  not  indeed  Slat  of  striking  at  a  few 
heretics,  whose  opinions  were  a  matter  Of  indifference  to  him ;  or 
of  burning  some  Jews,  whom  be  would  have  rather  preserved 
that  he  might  plunder  them  at  his  leisure ;  but  it  was  to  fortifjf 
liimself  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  he  might  plunge  at 
pleasure  into  tbe  breast  of  his  enemies ;  to  have  at  his  devotion  a 
body,  the  authority  of  which  might  reach  Ferdinand  himself  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  keep  hira  down  in  the  slavery  which  be 
might  think  fit  to  impose  upon  his  conscience ;  a  triDuna1»  wit^ 
liberty  to  penetrate  in  tbe  name  of  God,  into  tbe  asytuins  of 
monks  and  the  palaces  of  princes,  to  drag  from  thence  suck 
victims  as  he  should  select  for  his  personal  security,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  dungeons,  or  conduct  them  to  death  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  people  wbo  would  regard  tbeir  sufieriogs  as  a  bo- 
Inage  rendered  to  tbe  Deity.    Torquemada  looked  on  tbe  inqui* 
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«Hi€>n  as  a  footstoni!  to  Ihe  attainment  of  his  digniliea  ;  Xitnene9 
made  it  the  bulwark  by  which  to  support  himself  iii  thos^  wbicb 
be  had  al^ready  aoquir^d.  Thus,  the  ambltioa  of  a  .dominicaa 
f  nd  the  self-interest  of  a  cordelier  brought  down  upon  Spain  the 

fre^e^^,  of  scourges,  and  a  whole  nation  was  ruined  for  ages; 
ecause  one  monk  chose  to  be  ^  cardinal  and  another  resolv^  M 
continue  prime  minister/       ,      ,  '      ' 

The  flr^  enormities  of  the  Spanish  hiqaisitioii  occasioned 
an  .immediate  depopidation  to  such  an  extent^  that  Spain  halt 
toever  singe  recbrered  from  the. effects  of  it.  Muititudes  of 
refugees  were  hb^spitdbly  reeieivfeil  hi  our  country,  (the  general 
asylum  for  the  persecuted  in  all  iiges)  and  M.  Lavallee  takea 
occasion  ifrom  ,this  natural  occctrrence  to  make  a  comparison 
l>etween  onr^  ancestors  and  ourselves,  greatly  (as  We  may  be 
assured)  tp  ihe  advantage  of  those  who  have  gtitie  1>efore  ua» 

Some  very  just  observations  wljich  occur  on  Charles  the 
iFifth'simpoRtic  <ionduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Livv'Coantries 
we  shair insert,  because  they  apply  riiost  fdrciBly.td  Act  pre* 
vailing'm'axims  of  state  with  regard  to  our  sister-nation.  Thi 
application  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  their 
fondness  for  inconsistency  ahd.  injustice.  .  Charles  the  Fifth 
issued  an  edict  for  the  establishment  of  ^he  inquisition  in  the 
Netherfandy,  where  he  was  toM  that  the  reformed  principles 
were  makitig  a  rapid  progress.  His  8ister>.  Mary^  queen  of 
Hungary/ tHe  eiilightened  ^ovfeniess  of  those  cotmtries,  repre- 
sented 16  !iim  the  danger  of ,  the  measure,  and  the  necessity  6t 
WiibdrawiDg  it.*  He  saw  the  necessity ;  but  he  Was  too  self- 
willed*  and  top  prejudiced  to  follow  the  advice.  Accord- 
ingly, he  Aa^  retracted,  and  Atf^*  enforced ;  and  so,  byliJa 
half  measures,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  dismemberment 
of  the  provinces. 

.  '  The  onglnai  edict  excited  men  to  revo1t--^tbe  amended  edict 
moved  onily  their  contempt.  This  false  measure  first  gave  to  bif 
subjects  the  , feeling  and  the  kpowledge  of  their  strength  ;  and 
instead  of  giving  credit  to  Charles  V.  for  having  retraced  his 
£teps,  they  naturally  enough  concluded,  that  he  had  not  found 
himself  in,^.  condition  to  impose  upon  them  the  yoke  which  he 
wished  to  enforce.     How  much  fetter  to  have  witharam  the  edict 

Irt'K^ples  the  inquisttion  ocver  obtained  h  footing;  btftthjft 
causes  of  its  complete  rejetftion'in  this  country,  *  so  prone  to 
superstition  and  indolence/  till  their  august  majesties;  Joseph 
Hapoleon,  and  Joachim  Napoleon,  came  to  reform  it,'  are  of 
a  very  uninteresting  nature  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
f  reat  or  good  principles  of  human  conduct* 
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The  libtorjr  of  its  introduction  into  P6rltigai  is  curioni 
^fionglu  After  having  been  iucce89fa%  resisted  fox  Mioj 
jrears  by  the  repngnance  tfrid  free  spirit  of  the  peapi«>  it  ivak 
at  last  established  by  king  John  III.  upon  the  authority  6f  A 
pretended  papal  bull^  the  impudent  forgery  6f  an  intrigufn| 
monk.  The  discovei^  of  the  fraud  cost  the  monk  his  lif^ 
but  did  not  overthrow  the  establishment*  Aft^r  the  revolution 
which  set  the  family  of  Brajgaqza  on  the  throne,  John  the 
Fourth  let  slip  the  most  favourable  opportunity  that  could  ev^r 
occur  for  ita  €xtir|>ation;  ^d  ^verj  occurrence  since  his  reign 
only  tended  to  nvet  more  firmly ,  the  fette^j » w|i}cb ,  ft  petty 
swindler  had  foqjed  for  the  ipation.  *'  .     j,  1 

The  fifth. book  present3,f  Vnore  animatii^  pjct|]re'of  the 
policy  and  courage  of  maq,    .About  the  year'  \i4!p','  tbe  attend 
tion  of  the  tfe^te  and  d^^.  of  Venice  was  first  caQed  to  the 
crime  of  bor^y  and  its  ,est)q;)ation.  by  the  intriguers  oi("the  papal 
court;  b|it  no  sooner  di4j  the  pope sjpa^'erT^a/- views  beqomf 
manifest  to  tlie  w^om  or  iW  government^  than  an  edipit  v^^f 
i8S<i|sdy  disckio^ing  in  tbet  mi»it,poeitiye  manner,  the  right  of 
his  interfeivnce  in  the  eccjjesiastical  concerns  of  the  state.-r- 
FoBf  fiUfces^ivQ  pontiffs,  incessantly  laboured  without  i^&eitf 
to  j-empyc^  the  obstacles  which  this  determination  presented  to 
ihe.introduc^6i^  of  their /avpofite  establiehnijent^;  but  Nichplff* 
4beT,ai^(b  was  the  first  ifho  profited  by  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness .  to .^  effecf ,  the. ,  object,  /[)f .  .tfi^ir  Wisnee.    The^  P^P^  ^v^ 
•nnounciij^  tbi^  Wd  eaj:ne4  copquest^and  confirming  fts  cQnse- 
^f'bce^  js^j^te^  j^^  ^^^  P*|^  August^  ^.^^»  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^ 
time  of. its  pub)icatipii^  t)i^<s^n^tors  of  Venice  s^t  themselves 
SO;  constantly  in  oppositipp  to  die  encroachn)e;Hfl'or  the  auth6<> 
rity  \yl^h  it  established,  tjj^aj:  the  momentary  concession  lost 
almost  all  its  forcey  anc)  Venite  remained^  tiotwiths  landing  tb^ 
inquisition^  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  thrbugn 
the  ^^ret  ag^  of  cce!esiai^€tti  per«60tt«ioii>  this  pnaeiples  of 
religions  toleration  wi^r^  '^It  by  th^  individoak^atid  wcknom^ 
fodged  by  thb  government. '-  The  famons  thii1^*iiniis  artklel 
it^hicb  xi^ete  passed  into  laws  by  the  senate  at  differetit  pe-* 
Hods^  from  the  y^ar  155010  1610,  ^d  whidh  tl»e  reader  tna; 
find  ettractied  in  this  work^  form  a  coide  of  laws  for  th6  regu- 
lation of  the  inquisitionj'  which  will  perhaps  be  iadmared  as  a 
model  of  political  sagacity  long  after  the  world  shall  he  agreed 
ia  j«4|iQf  V9ry  d^rently  of  ««rlaia  other.  tfairty-niDf^.  articles, 
against  which  it  is  not  U^ful  for  uf  ,to  speak. 
.  «It  ii  mw  ueceasary  kj^r  u».M  bring  our  present  remarks  tp 
m  abnkpL  ftenmoation.    The  r^maininj;  division^  of  tbia  woi% 
cootainiiig  the  particukn  of  tfce  inatitution^  which  it  has  hW 
therto  treated  only  in  j^  fwoitof  ^gener^  kipt9i7«^wUljbe| 
subject  for  our  future  oonaideration. 
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Letters  on  theMorea,  and  the'Isfesdf  Cerigp,  Hydm,  and 
'^^Zantt,    By  A,  L,  Castellan.:    ffyth  tmeniV'thrke  Views 
by  the  Author^  engraved  ^'  himseff^,  and  three  t^lans.—, 
,   rm^jt  8vo.  2  Parts,  1803.   Uqpidop,  Pjilau,  I9s\       '  *    ;* 

T*HE  audipr'  pf  this  work  ac'cdinpanied  the  ^ligip^er,  IV(« 
Ferr^feai^  to  Const^Dtiaople,  ii^  quality  of  dra^gjitso^D,  jbut 
politiod  evQQts  8poq  coiQp^led  hii||4o  return  to  Frftij^ewitb 
Us  feliow4abottners»  He  embraced  tbeoppartunttjcpf  ggA* 
Ubtiag  ivbal  b^FmatioD  he  could  at  the  places  at  wWch.he 
toncfaedy  and  of  tnaking  sketches  of  the  sicenery  orohjects  whick 
*?Bgaged  his  attention  on  the  way,  '       -   •' 

•  We  shall  trs^iislate  a  few  specimens  of  the  work.  '      ' 
'»     '•      ''  .      '.  ,..,»•, 

^  Near  tfaeprincipal  towns  io  the  Morea,  we  pneet  m\}^  <^ui|try* 
houses^  which  ore  called  temers*  lodecd  the  OM^ity  ooake  ^e 
•f- ^fortresaes/   ''.    :  v    :  .  ,j 

The  author  jg^vfiii  a  drawiag  of  one,  Jn  which    ; 

«"  we  observe  the  fitaircases  placed  on  the  outride,  Which  ittrre  as 
meaiis  of  supjpqrt  for  a  drawbridge,  whjch  k  retnoved  at  night, 
^bove  the  doprs  there  are  a  species 'bf  Ventilators'  wbieh^ei'fe, 
withoQt  exposing  the  person,  to  discover  ind.  ev^  to  IhjOlrethe 
a&s^ilant:    The  ^all  which  fronts  the'  specbter'  (m  Ae  plate) 


country' , _         ^   ,    ^    .^.      ,  . 

^ '  *  We  visited  many  grottos,  which  are'ftmttd  in  the-  stee]»  mcMin- 
tains  which  line  the  coast,  •  *niese  sew '  as  recept^ttlesf  f<>v  the 
she'^berds  and  their  flocks;  wWch  a^e  IJurtied  out  in  ttte/HMimhig 
to  jjrAze  on  thfe  mountainsT  above.  These  sheph6*6*^«ai!tf  i6cb  A» 
are. depicted  iW  the  Idylls  of  Th'eocfitus,  Or,  as''#is*«lee  tben 
represented  on  the  b^ss-relicfV  of  the  Greeks.  ThcJ^haife  pte- 
served  the  ancient  coktume  in  its  primitive  simplicity:  ThenQiild« 
4ie88  of  the  climate  enablet  them  to  go  almost  naked.  A  ciimplii 
shirt  of  cot'top,  which  falls  a  little' above  the  kne^,  hnd  i^fturt- 
ened  roundnhe  body  by  a  ooarse  sash,  or  leathern  girdle,  fbnnd 
their  whole  dress.  The  inhaoitants  of  the  more  elevated  moun^^ 
tains  wear  lamb-skins  cut  in  the  same  form.  In  the  summer  they 
Wear  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  iii  the  winter  they  Wrn  it  to- 
linurds  the  skin.  A  white  cloth  rolled '  round  the  head;  Miadei 
tbfm  from  the  heat  of  the  son ;  and  their  shoes  contlsls  ofra  priftoft 
^  leather  which  pr9teqts  the  fpot,  and  it  is  -tied  by  bands 
Cke  the  buskins  of  the  ancients,  the  grottos  to  Wmcb  they 
TCtirt,  are  closed  only  6y  a  heap  of  stodes;  or  meitly^y'^eeff 
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or  dry  bushes*  which  are  lufficicDt  to  keep  the  flocks  from  esei^il|F 
during  the  nigbC.    One  of  these  p^tos  h  found  netr  the  road 
(of  Malmsia ;)  *  the  opeoiaf  »  in  a  recess  of  the  rock,  m  hardly 
Yisibie;itis  inhabited  by  many  families  of  shepherds.    Hiey 
had  gone  oot  with  their  flocks  when  we  entered;  but  a  nrnlti^ 
tude  of  younfc  lambs  were  left  behind,  which  were  guarded  by 
dogs.    Some  kids  were  climbing  over  the  highest  rpcks,  and 
broking  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  the  young  branches  of  the  mas- 
tich.    The  interior  ¥)f  the  grotto  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep.    There  is  no  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  supply 
the  want  by  the  waters  which  fitter  through  the  rock»  and  which 
they  collect  in  ressels.    We  did  not  penetrate  into  several  narrow 
and  deep  recesses,  into  which  their  women  had,  perhaps/ retired 
•an  our  approach,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewiiig  their 
domestic  equipage,  which  consisted  of  mats  made  of  palav> 
leaves,  and  of  coveringsof  goats'-hair,  which  they  wearethemself  es 
and  use  for  their  bed.     They  had  earthen  vesseb.on  the  hearth 
for»cooking  their  {bod,  as  well  as  wooden  ones  for  receiving  their 
milk,  and  baskets  for  t  eir  cheese.     We  put  nothing  out  of  its 
place ;  and,  aflfer  gratifying  our  curiosity,  went  away,  leavhug 
«ome  small  piecea  of  Turkish  money  as  a  means  of  engaging 
tlieir  confidence,    lliis  proved  successful,  for  they  afterwards 
came  r^larly  to  toe  ship  every  morning  to  bring-  us  milk  and 
cream,    and  even  sold  us  some  lambs.     To  them  this  inde- 
pendent life  hag  many  charms.    As  they  have  no  fixed  abode 
they  secure  themselves  by  this  means  from  the  vexations  of  the 
Turks,  with  whom  they  have  tittle  intercourse.    They  seldom  go 
into  the  town,  except  to  procure  by  exchange  articles  of  the  first 
necessity.    They  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  misjsry  of  their  con«» 
dition*    BroQglit  up  in  this  state,  their  strongest  desire  is  the* 
preservation  Zi  their  independence.    We  could  hardly  believe 
that  beings  so  savage  and  so  ignorant  exist  so  close  to  the  confines 
of  civilized  life.    But  are  they  the  less  happy  ?    They  do  not 
live  entirely  isolated  in  dreary  situations.    They  taste  the  simple 
pleasuras  of  nature;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  family  which  is 
often  very  nvmerous.    The  care  of  their  flocks,  the  manufacture 
of  their  mats  and  their  baskets,  the  preparation  of  skins  for  their 
clothing,  the  gathering  of  wild  firuits,  (for  they  cultivate  none) 
vary  their  occupations  and  their  pleasures.    They  glide  down 
the  current  of  life  in  a  successiodi  of  tranquil  days,  which  we 
ahbold  perhaps  feel  roonotonQus,  but  which,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  they  prefer  to  a  more  civilized  existence,  which  they  might 
easily  realize.' 

In  the  fifteenth  letter  we  have  the  following  description  pjf 
the  tx>wnsof  Coron,  of  Turkish  justice,  of  the  manners,,  ^iisage^ 
and  f  overament  of  the  Maiaotes,  descendants  of  the  Spartans. 

'  The  gulph,  of  Coron  is  large  and  of  a  semicircular  ibrm.  Ta 
the  J^ighl  iti  is  shaded  oy  the  ragged  mo^Untains  of  M^ina.    In^ 
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the  jeetit  .we  find  llie  sttiiling'.  plain  of  Ktny,  tni  the  towii  of 
Colon  is  si  totted  at  the  other  ei^remtty  on  the  deelif  ity  of  a 
moiintain,  the  smninit  of  which  ic  occupied  by  the  citadel.  Tha 
bouses*^  placed  on  a  shelving  site,  present  their  fronts  to  ^be  sea» 
and  oiScT  a  rkh  prospect  to  the  eye.  The  vicinage  of  the  plains, 
where  the  cultivated  parts  are  intermingled  with  groves,  watered 
by  a  moftitode  of  stMams,  form  agreeable  walksb.  The  consuVa 
bouta  is  on  the  beach.  Embarkations  may  be  made  on  a  ter» 
race  which  runs  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  French  flag. 
i»  displayedi  Coron  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  ruins  which 
the  last  war  occasioned;  but  it  will  not  become  a  place  of 
eonsiderHbla  trade,  while  the  communication  by  land  is  sovdiffi^ 
cult,  and  while  the  Mainotes  and  other  pirates,  with  wkiich  tb^ 
coast  swaian,  inspire  so  much  dread,  by  sea.  NevertheWiss,  th4» 
place^  which  ia  the  residence  of  the  consuUgeneraL9f  the  Mon^a^ 
is  interesting  by  ks  situfition  at  the  entrance  of  the  Aix;hi^ 
pdago  and  of  the  Adriatic ;  it  might  form  a  species  of  advanced, 
goara  which  would  command  the.tfwo  seas.  Coron  is  in  e£S^t 
well  Mtoated  to  watch  every  maritime  movement  in  the  Mediter* 
fanean*  >  ita*  commercial  operatians  would,  on  one  sijde,  accord* 
with  those  of  NapoH  de  Romania,  the  position  of  which  fa<;ili« 
tales  iti  intercouiifie  with  all  the  isles  of  the  Archipelpgo  and 
the  vest  of  Greece,  and,  on  the  othfer,  with  tboscyof  Patrafi  wbic^ 
might  become  the  staple  of  the'comoierce.of  the  Adriatic  apd 
the  Venetian  isles.  :(At  preset  aU  its. industry  is  extinguished. 
The  Turks  from  the  lofty  fortresa  diffuse  terror  oye^,  the  Mor^a* 
which  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  only  jto,.  increase  the- 
weight*  ThefoUuwiog  is  an  instance  of  the  ma^^niic  in  which 
the  Turks  administer  justice,  and.  i)f  the  Vfxatipna  which  they 
practise  tewavda  the. Greeks^*  We  were  walkipgone  evening 
*  along  the  mole,  when  .we  heard  same  persons  appajrently  utter^]g 
eomplaints  and  imprecatiaDs.  .  We  wtre  copducted  by  a  light  iom. 
wards  the* house  of  the  commandant  ;o^  the  porl^  from  which  the 
fioise  ppooeeded.  We  penetcated  into  a  speeies  of  damp  vauU ; 
ao  iron  lamp,  which  wa^  smspanded  from  |he  yarob,  threw  a  pale 
light  oh  :a  scitne  of-  aoffcriag.  Two  unhappy  Mortens,  altnostt 
wkndt  wteeisittittg  on  the^' earth,. on  lome  bits  of  straw;  their^ 
right  leg  vaa>pv«sMd  between  taio  logSi  and  padlocked^.  an4  they 
had  an  iron,  collar  on  their  neeksyfrom  which  a  heavy  chain  iva^, 
fu^nded,  which  haidly  permitted  thfm  to  .)|^  down.  .Tbeir, 
handa  were  at  liberty ;  and. they  were  attbe  mp^ji^nt  devouting 
tome  coarse  food  which  the  wife  of  one*  of  them  had  brought^ 
She  sat  down  with  a  young  child  at  herbrea^st,,  wl^Or  alarmed  by. 
the  ratting  of  the  chains,  made  the  roof  resound  ,with  its  crie^^ 
The- mother  wept,  and  the  prisoners,  pursed..  Oqi  leairing  t^a^ 
ab9de  of  despair^  we  were. informed  pf  the  crime  which  these. 
Greeka  had  committed.  They  had.  been  reported  to  have  disco^ 
v^ed  a  treasure,  of  which  they  hadcomryiua^cati^  a  part  to  the 
bej^  to  bind  him  ta  secrecy,  a.s.lhe_^rte  asserts^  its  right  to  this 
Icind  of  dl«covei;ie$^    V^?:'^tJ'  onVeing  <|uesUoiie<I,  d<rh(ed  the 
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ftct,  and  tht  Witer  to  exculfuife  fasmsetf  condemned  tba  wfarto^ 
nate  men,  noiwithsiandmg  the  protestations  of  their  innooeac^,* 
to  be  confined  till  they  bad  restored  the  imagtBary  tr  asore. — * 
The  mountaioous  chain  of  the  Tajgetus  arises  ia  the  fi^nt-of 
Coron  ;  at  the^other  extremity  of  the  gu)ph|  thf  aspect  is  bare» 
the  tops  covered  with  snow,  are  often  hkl  in  cloods.  11m  ^vagv 
grandeur  which  these  mountains  exhibir,  is  contrasted  with  the 
flowery  plains  which  are  spread  at  their  feet.  This  spot  seenia 
to  furnish  a  fit-retreat  for  the  descendants  of  the  Spartans.  Hem 
the  Maihotes  hafve  retired  for  the  presenration  of  tbeir  liberty; 
They  inhabit  the  elevated  plains,  or  deep  and  retired  hollows  o^ 
the  inoontains,  where  the  dsfiles  may  be  guaided  by  a  small 
ilumber  of  intrepid  warriors  against  whole  armies,  which  would 
be  destroyed  in  detail  befoi^  these  natural  entrenchments  cottM 
he  forced.  The  Mainotes,  often  in  rebellion  against  the  Turks.; 
tiieif  JHiplacable  enemies,  hardly  ever  lay  aside  their  arms.  The 
diiklren  are  taught  to  handle  the  sword  before  they  have  stwngtit 
to  hold  the  [Plough ;  and,  inmoments  of  imminent  danger,  the 
women  mingfing  in  the  fight,  inflamaahe  valour  of  their  liutbaida 
and  their  sons.  The  most  active  glance  prevents  an  unexpected 
incursion ;  a  ftiithftil  dog  inform*  them  of  the  ambush  and  ap* 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  forms  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  whidr 
it  is  impossible  to  surprize.  The  manners  of  the  Mainotea  are 
simple,  frugal,  and  austere^  Plunged,  at  ptcsent,  in^tbe  darkesa 
ignorance,  they  are  superstitious  and  ^trangly  devoted  to  the 
opinions  of  their  ftithers.  They  cherish  tHb  sentioaent  of  Jnde* 
^ndence,  which  has  been  transmil^ed  to  them  fro^  such  a  k^ 
mote  period,  With  so  much  fondness,  that  they  would  willingly 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defenoe.  .  t 

'The  Mainotes  are  vindictive';  they  «ever  pardon  the  murder 
of  their  relations  ;  they  make  a  point  of  honour  of  avenging  it» 
and  let  their  beards  grow  tilUhey  have  aittingifisfaed  their  reseol-i 
ment  in  the  blood  of  the  nlurderer,  4ir  of  some  of  his  Ihmily.v  if 
they  are'too  feeble  t6  avenge  themselves^  they  form  «nual|ianoe 
with  sbme  robust  youths  df  a  respeotfdrie  fiimily.  THi^^MneiiKjk 
thi^  act  by  the  prayers  of  their  priests ;.  oalhsiof  mutual  .fidelitj^t 
cemeixt  the  union  ;  they  become  more  intimaicly'ConMfvated 
than  brothers,  and  they  undertake/ at  the  haMvd{o£  tfafir  litfenn 
to  succour  each  other  against  their  common  enemr.  Molhera 
educate  their  children  in  the  same  s((:ntiments.  The  shidiclivft 
spirit  which  inflames  the  Mainotes,  keeps  their  hatred  perpe<* 
tually  kindled  against  the  Turks.  The  sterility  of  the  aoil,  iw* 
which  they  reside,  serves  to  propagate  the  iud^its  of  rapiae  ao 
which  they  are  inclined,  and  which  constitute  their  chief  cha.^ 
facteristie.  But  in  their  incursions,  they  sespect  those  foreigners 
who  'Are  connected  by  friendship,  or  by  social  ties  with  theiv 
principal  chieftains ;  and  they  receive  witb^stiactiott  those;  who^ 
recommended  by  their  neighbours^  demand  an  asylum  amongat^ 

■•,;■;■   .'   / .    .  .  .^     .  ■  :. '.,.     ,     •  y  .'./' 

♦  We  omit  '*''  qu'i Js  cemenlent  en  buvant  leur  propre  1itri|;>  ' •  i/  •^ « 
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them.  They  theT>  eroj^y  every  possible  .^rieans  in  their  defehce ; 
tbey  would  brave  the  greatest  danp^ers  rat|jier  than  ^liver  -them 
up  tp  the  persecution  of  their  enetnies.  IJut,  when,  without  these 
claims  on  their  r<^ird,  we*  land  on  the  coast  of  Maina,  or  when 
a  vessel  is  wrecked  on  ^eir  9hore5,  or  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
t%eir  ports,  it  i«  soion  ravaged  and  dismantled ;  the  crew  are 
made  prisoners,  and  detained  in  dudgeons  tiU  they  can  pay  «. 
ranaofii.  But,  in  ihe  .upper  ^jaina,  uihese  the  ioh^tiucits  »r«i 
genqr«i]ly  !sa«hre  commerciii^  a^iid^dvilized,  4rbere  ajre  port«,  which 
are  Ire^v^nted  by  mercb^-veasels,. which  tr^e  ip  piU  Thfil 
woa\/en«  among  the  Mainotes,  are  y«ry  laboriou3,  discreet,  an^  vir- 
tuous; they  perform  aji  the  doflaestic  occupatioi^s  within  l^he 
house,  aipd  often  ihpse  without/  while  the  men  are  engaged  in 
war  and  devastation.  The  invasion  of  the  Mprea  by  the  A,lbae 
n'ums  furnishes  more  than  ope  exainple  of  the  horrPr,  which 
these  women  have  for  slavery,. apd  of 'the  invincil;)le  repugnance 
which  they  feel  towards  foreigners^  and  particulvly  towards' their 
enemies.  Many  produce  abortions,  drown  and  strangle  their 
infants,  in  order  to  faciUtate  their  escape,  which  tbev  of&n  lu-ave 
eiiery  possible  danger  to  e&ct.  Tlbey  ^bituaie  themselves  to 
the  use  o£  arms,  ancf  we  have  jeen  .many  twomen  .acoong  the 
Alainotes*  who  unaUeito.proqm:^  them,  h^^elent  their  ^(^ders 
as  a  l(e^t  for  tl)e  i^^uskets  of  their  brotbSrs,  or  til^e^rhusbs^nds,  in 
order  thjit  the  b^Il  Ji^igbt  be  i^^^^c^  w^M^  P^^P  9^^*>>^if  9^ 
success/ 

Art.  FV.~Esia«  Sfir  les  Dettesj  Sfc. 

Emiy  on  National  Debts,  and  on  ihc  Pomfniily  4jf  tirtin^ 
gui$hi$ig  them  in  the  Course  <jf  Time  triibout  repaying 
the  Capital,  and  witbojut  doing  the  lea^  hijary  to  the 
Public  Creditor.  J8y  George  Cn^ufurd,  jRotterdam, 
\%QQ,  ^vo.  'Londopi^  Dulau>  SobQ  Square. 

TflJS  ,is  i>At  ibe  first  ^wk  of  Mr.  Ci^ufurd  whicji  w^ 
Ijiwe  jce?4  or  b^ye^reviewed.  The  litle  of  ,tbe  present  es9.ay 
^^'ill^irQttaliily  ^itcite  aome  surprise  in  tbe  re^r,  a^.qor^taiuiii^ 
a. parade^  which ^se^Qts  at  fin^t  sjglit, jaqt^eaail^r  %o  j^e^f^lvecT 
jyowiis  ^  jpttbUc  creditor  tjoje^d  Hi^  luq^ey  pn  ihe.p^rts^ 
tQWditioii  i^i  .bciiig  repqirf,  pr  of  rqceiviiig  a  certain !^Qni|jii 
ifltei:e3t  till  he  i^  repaid,  3(et#eitJiQr.]tp. he  rsP^dbis/cjapHal, 
HQr  to  receive  bis  iptereiK  in .perp^nitv,  v^ithqMt  e^piirieiigiu^ 
^^e  It^^t j^^^|•3?,  or  havuig.afiyj5t>i)d.rea,sQn  to^ppti^pfein.qf/rft^ 
iiypstice  .pf.the  2CtveroiP€nt  ?  Xliis  tnnst  seem  pas^^mgj^tr^e* 
bwt  a^gtuaint^^d  §3  we  ^re  ffvj^h  Ao^^^  fif  ,Mr.  .Cr^fOirjft 
fonwr'attfigyt?  ]tp-jthi:p,w.i\ew;li^.t.||n  tbeji^  fipP5^j 

we^nf^re.HQt  v^  ^^tly  .gstowhQd  \9  fy^  «W  ffi^Wflg^ 
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attempt  to  prove  such  an  apparently  difficult  and  mysterious 
doctrine.  But  Mr.  Craufurd  is  very  apt  to  express  himself 
ii^  such  an  intricate  and  bewildering  way,  that,  when  he  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Craufurd  begins  his  essay  by  stating  that  money  can* 
not  have  the  quality  of  perpetuity.  Money,  though  com* 
posed  of  such  solid  metals  as  gold  and  silver,  is  certainly 
a  material,  which  is  subject  to  the  attrition  of  time  ;  but  this 
attrition  is  so  slow  and  gradual,  where  the  file,  or  the  bore  ' 
of  the  Jew  is  not  employed,  that  gold  or  silver  may  be  said 
to  be  perpetual,  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  expression,  com- 
pared with  the  natural  tendency  to  decomposition  and. decay, 
of  all  terrestrial  things. 

Thetotality  of  the  property  of  individuals  is  next  said  by  Mr.  C. 
to  be  answerable  for  the  national  debt,  and  as  that  property  must  ■ 
always  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt,  no  state  reasonably  can, 
nor  naorally  ought,  to  declare  itself  bankrupt.  The  interest  of 
a  national  debt  presses  only  on  the  consumers,  as  those,  on 
whom  thetaxes  which  are  to  pay  the  interest  are  immediately 
laid,  raise  the  price  of  the  object  taxed  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
tlie  amount  of  the  taxes.  This  may  be  done  in  taxes  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  effected  in  a  tax 
like  that  on  income  in  this  country.  The  solidity  of  a  national 
debt,  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  author  means  the  invio- 
lable sanctity  of  the  .obligation  to  pay  it,  demands  either  a  very 
low  interest,  or,  if  a  high  interest  is  given,  a  limitation  of  the 
time  when  it  is  to  cease.  After  omitting  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  we  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  actual  plan, 
which  the  author  recommends  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prodigy  stated  in  the  title-page.  Most  truths,  how- 
ever complicated,  appear  very  aimple  when  they  are  nnder-  - 
stood;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  certain  pro- 
positions, which  financiers^  as  well-  as  metaphysicians  seem 
sometimes  fond  of  rendering  difficult  and  obscure  by  the  in- 
tricate manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,' or  the  ambiguous 
one  in  which  they  arc  expressed.  The  great  arcanum 
of  .Mr.  Craufurd  seems  to  consist  principally  in  grant- 
ing annuities  at  5  per  cent,  for  a  limited  pieriod,  as  for  55  or 
60  years ;  or  else  in  granting  perpetuities  redeemable  at  plea«* 
sure,  and  on  money  borrowed  at  par,  at  the  same  rate  of  tn« 
terest.  The  author  seems  to  think  it  better  for  government 
to  borrow  money  at  par,  at  a  higher  interest,  than  to  borrow 
on  a  nominal  sum  at  a  lower  rate.  Thus  S  per  cent,  if  the 
d  per  cents,  were  at  50,  would  be  equal  to  6  per  cent,  ta 
the  purchaser,  with  the  chance  of  a  ereat  future  rise  upon  the 
capital,  so  that  it  ihay  be  ultimately  doubled.    The  audior 
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geems  to  think  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  . 
pay  6  per  cent,  for  IGOl.  than  to  pay  3  per  cent,  for  50L  > 
Where  a  government  employs  a  certahi  annual  sura  for  re- 
ducing the  capital  of  its  debt,  it  must  certainly  conduce  more 
^  to  its  interest  to  borow  money  at  par ,  for  otherwise  for  every 
'  loan  of  ^Ol.  which  if  makes  in  time  of  war^  it  may  have  to  pay 
an  advance  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  when  it  is  redeemed  by 
the  sinking,  fund  in  time  of  peace.  This  seems  a  most  ruinous 
mode  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  redeeming  loan3- 

*Ih  England/  says  Mr.  Craufurd,  '  experience  proves  tha^ati 
anhuity'of  5  per  c^ent.  for  55  or  60  yedcs,  and  to  expire  totally 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  fetches  as  high  a  price  in  the  market 
as  a  perp€;tuity  at  5  per  cent,  which  is  redeemable  at  the 
will  of  the  borrower.  The  reason  is,  that  perpetuities  at  5  per 
cent,  may  be  redeemed  in  a  few  years  by  a  loan  at  4- per  cent, 
when  the  rate  of  interest  falls,  and  even  those  at  4  per  cent, 
may  in  a  few  years  more  be  redeemed  by  a  loan  at  3  per  cent, 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  proprietor,  or  to  his  heirs 
dihring  a  great 'part  of  these  55  or  60  years,  because  he  could 
not  find  means' of  laying  out  his  money  more  advantageously, 
while  an6ther  proprietor  and  his  heirs  would  receive  5  per  cent, 
mit  of  which  by  deducting  a  tenth  part,  or'J  per  cent,  and 
putting  it  out  at  compound  interest  for  the  period  of  55  or  60 
ymT§it  they  migbt  realize  a  new  capital,  which  would  yield  a 
larger  annual  reve^me  than  the  interest  which  would  then  cease^ 
^jQi^  place;tbe:d|^erent  proprietors  at  the  end  of  the  term  almost 
on  ^  level  with  respeqt  to  capital.  The  proprietor  whom  we 
bfive.  last.nained,  need  sacrifice  only  J  per  cent,  of  his  an- 
fttlity^  for  a  period  of  55  or  60  years  to  secure  a  perpc- 
tiJity,  WhiK't  the'  first  might  be  deprived  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  for 
40  or  50  years,  though  he  preserved  his  perpetuity.  It  is  then 
the  interest  of  money  which  ought  to  reproduce  the  capital  and 
perpetuate  the  annuity,  whether  it  be  granted  by  an  individual 
6r  a  nation  ;  and  it  would  in-no  case  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
capitaliof  an  annuity  for  a  fixed  term,  since  every  annuity  granted 
for  55  Qt  60  years  would  thus  replace  itself.  A  nation,  which 
i|ft»u)d^tablish  its  debts  on  this  foi  ting,  would  have  occasion  for 
taxes  only  for  a  period  of  55  or  60  years,  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  annuities  wtiich  are  created,  since  the  impost  for  the  annuity 
of  the  6l8t  year,  would  be  found  in  the  cessation  of  the  annuity 
of  the  1st  year,  and  the  impost  for  the  annuity  of  the  62d  year 
would  be  found  in  the  cessation  of  the  annuity  of  the  2d  year, 
and  thus  in  the  succeeding  years.  The  financral  machine  would 
turn  on  a  pivot,  and  a  multitude  of  taxe»  would  be  rendered 
iinnecessary.' 

In  another  part  of  this  essay,  the  author  says  that  ^ 

*  the  increase  of  price  of  a)?  the  objects  of  necessity  or  luxury 
must  sooner  or  latier  discover  to  the  English  the  error  jof  their  j 
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system,  which  aeoiiliiu|Me«  ta^fcs  «t%he  rate  of  100,  in  order  i^ 
avoid  thfciu  atihat  of  5  ar  6  per  c^nt.  aa  int^^rest  Thig  isactu* 
%\\y  \ht  oaae  in  the  iweaty  millions  sterltbg  \Wnch  they  anlicipaie 
every  year  4br  the  expensed  of  the  var.  Wc  may  regard  the 
(English}  system  oif  redeeming  8  or  9  millions  sterling  a  yea[r  in 
ijme  of  war,  as  neutralized,  by  the  new  loans ;  bul^thls  system 
wiir  resume  Its  destriictive  quality  in  time  of  peacq  fo^  they  wi!! 
Aen  give  in  effect  75  or  80  pei*  cent,  foi-  motiey  which  wa» 
borrowed  at  50  or  55  per  cent,  or  in  this  proportion*  This  H 
what  happened  in  the  interval  btt^vecn  178+  and  Vf^,  In  -th* 
year  1792  they  redeemed  at  95  or  97  per  cetit.  the  3  ,per  fsept. 
•lock  which  they  bad  said  at  4S  or  50  per  cent,  which  xsa^s 
alouwt  200  for  every  100  received.' 

.  iThere  is  certainly  mudh  truth  ift  sofneof  thcsfe  r«ttiartca, 
and  they  tend  ta  prove  the  lotidly  boasted  shildhg^^ftfo^/  one 
oT  the  most  expensive  and  ruinOiid  tneana  df  paying  a  debt 
^vhich  ever  was  devised.  We  meiftioned  tliis  safbject  ifi  re- 
▼iewing  !Nir.  Craufurd's  doctrine  of  eijaivalents  in  Ibe  yenr 
)M&  We  mmt  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  C.  R. 
for  October,  1806>  p.  ^207.  Tbeioan  of  lihe  year  1 7Sld«  M^ai^ 
^WttAt  by  the  sale  of  three  f>ec  ceatSvn^  abontipper  c^ttt^,Dti(i^ 
ftfter  deducting  the  discount  for  prompt  paymeilt.  Now  U  m- 
k  period  of  peaee  this  sUdckAowdnaeto  96  or  toipaty  wbidi 
is  not  impossible,  t|ie  naftioti  will  iKtve^  ihatik  <tbe  fedfeofllMg 
poiveirs  df  the  sinkiug-fund  for  makitig  them  ^ay  ietfdi  -i:il|dM 
detil  of  ^6€d.  a^the  rate  df  960  dr  lOOOl.  M^teii  t^Sitidual 
IS  there  in  his  sober  seirsesi  tvlio  Wodid  'boi^fdW  iboney  ite  such 
«D  exaggerated  premium,  if  j)femium  it  tP^ylS^  tailisd?  );% 
would  certainly  be  better  in  all  cases  "to  hofrbw  mooi^y  at  !par« 
^Ita  other  words  not  to  give,  or  stipulate  to  give  more  maa 
Me  hundred  pouiids  for  one  hundred,  even  though'  wre  abouM 
have  U>  pay  i  or  i  more  interest  for  the  loan  than  o»  ^ 
ftiicieiit  aystein.  Or  k  would  be  adi^iMble  to  :erBnt  aMvilia^. 
for  u  long  period,  as  of  60  years,  ^nocor dti^  to^&.piaift  rbmm 
mended  by  the  author,  vi^hiefa  appettviboih  {wootiyili  tndaafo, 
highly  coadu<:iye  to  the  pUUic  gobd^Hftd-to  tbeigMd^<(f  4lNli« 
¥idttals« 
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Ant*  Y.^Les  J' «  ^«i 

The  $ight9  Ikatoe  fan*.  '  Bftke  Author  ^  Memoirs  of  m 
Travelie^ ut  Rest.'     Third  £di4io»,  wiith  Additions. — 
London,  I)ul«^U,  1»1Q, 

>I  HAVB-  tec«^'  sayft  tW  tfi1ilM>^  '  akiii^  imprisoned  by  his 
«an<)V  &^  <mpe«oirft  iBaaaftored  (2)«  iifve  kJQgs  assassinated  (3), 
six  kiiifi;«  dtpCKed  (4;)»  ive  MpliUHos  annihilated  (5),  a  great 
kingdoiii   ^bdod   from  ^k  map  \»f  Europe  (6).    1  have  seen 
Eti^nd  loM  in  tfigbt  years  balf  North  Aroericay  afler  pos* 
«eaiiA9  '^  ^  more  thini»a  e<^atuqr.     I  kave  seen  her,  Terlfying 
thie  seatimant  qf  «a  'itncieiit,  (that  tha  empire  of  tke  sea  give« 
thait  0f  the  land)  'take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon  from  the  Disleh;  Malta,  %ypt,  and  several  eolo« 
Aba  fr<>m  the  FreacAk    1  have  seen  her  dictate  the  law  to  the 
kittg  0^  Deiimark,   at  CopenhagBii,   and  cai>ry   her  victorious 
^?fa>  into  the  nio»l  remote  p4rbs  of  the  wodd.     i  bdiVe  soen 
t^is   aaqie  England    in  nSO,   resist  the  eombui^d  efforts  of 
^prr^e^  of  Ae&eriea,  find  of  iho  nonhern  powere  who  ^rmad  an 
afo^d  neutrality  against  her  maritime  dominion  ^  I  have  seen 
ker  in  ^e  revdutiodary  war,  often  destitute  of  aliies,  and  alone 
^ippe^in^  the  enormoas  power  d*  Fvance,  of  Italy,  of  Denmark, ' 
and  of  kusaia  (7).     i  have  s&n  the  spn  of  an  English  gentiemanf 
go  out  to  India,  as  writer  to  a  raercantije  comfyany  [S),  quHting, 
this  service  wbcm  very  young  to  embrace  a  military  life,^  after- 
vanldf  risiag  ta>  tlie  k^d  of  ih«  jirmy  ;-^det^rone  tt  poweHul 
pfinee  in  tbd  £mI^  place  an(2ther  on  his  thome,  conquer  a  patd 
t»f  Hind«€#9Pi  &nd  raw  t^  BrhUb  doauBbp  in  that 'quarter^ 
the  pre-eminence  which  it  now  enjoys.*     '  I  have  seen  what  hat 
no  example  in  history,  a  little  Corsican  gentleman  conquer  Italy  ; 
force  the  emperor  of"Gennany  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace  {9) ; 
l^ke  M^lt^  \^  two  d»yfi ;  JSgypt  m  a  month ;  return  from  tlMsnce, 
'and  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons)  and  all  in  Icsi 
than  four  years,  (froip  M^y^  1796,  tp  Novc(^ber^  i^g9J.    I  biive 

m  Viok0r«t»#'«t  Bfttdinia,  iki  l^M. 

(2)  Pet€r  III.  John  VI.  Paul  1st.  emperors  of  Russia  $  9«liin  til.  m  Jdty, 
,tm% ni«t liCa«tiHilik IV. l^or«Ali«r>  1/7, 10H, emtieforRof  Comtito'tfiio^e, 

(3)  Joseph,  king  oPPortugal :  Louis  XV.  Lou  if  XVl  Lpuia  XVJftl.  at 
D^UiBgM,  Julriiltkv  1196,  WiJgs^of  Fi'Mtft:  Qttstavus  HI.  king  o^  aivej^^ 
in  1792.  -^ 

(4)^filMUf!M  9m/ittt/4i^i  M^g  ^  Poland ;  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  the 
tOth  of  December,  1798^}  #«|idiiiaii«  IV-  king  of  Naples  j  Charies  tV.  fer- 
dinand  Vll.  kings  of  Spain,  In  Afay,  1808 ;  and  Gustavus  IV.  king  of  Sweden, 
avrestedon  the  1 3th  of  March,  1809,  by  his  uncle,  (the  duke  of  Sudermania^ 
who  was  elected  king  in  his  stead;  on  the  15th  of  the  following  June. 

(5)  Holland,  Sweden,  Yenice,  Genoa,  Lucca.. 

(6)  The  kingdom  of  Poland. 

(7)  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

(«)  Lord  Cliw,  from  17^7  to  1767.    He  died  in  1774. 
(9)  The  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  on  the  17th  of  Octoberj  1797;  the  pi«w 
UnioAries  weie  signed  April  17,  ;797»  at  Leoben« 
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seen  him  transport  his  army  and  his  artUleiy  in  the  midst  of 
winter  over  the  most  difficult  pas^s  of  the  Alps,  and  in  a  single 
battle  (IP)  decide  %t  once  tbe;flite.  of  G^many,  aod  of  Italy.  I 
havp  ^p.»  thiSi  same  (qrsiCal^  gentleman  order  the  pope,  to  Paris 
in  iSO^,  to  crown  hira'  emperor  of  the  French,  and  afterlyards 
depose  this  same  pope,  and  deprive  him  of  the  temporal  pos* 
sessions  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  (11).  .1  have  seen  him  declare  himself  king  of  Italy# 
I  have  seen  him  braving  a  formidable  league,  which  was  directed 
against  him,  march  to  Vienna,  and^ven  into. Hungary  in  six 
weeks ;  give  the  law  three  times  to  the  emperor  of  Germany^ 
(12),  con»pel  him  to  abdicate  the  imperjalicrown.of  the  Cesars,  de« 
prive  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominio  s,  forcethe  emperor  of  Russia; 
twice  to  retire  (13),  and  soon  after  oblige  Him  to  march  to  hit 
assistance  against  t[»e  emperor  of  Aubtriai.  I  have  seen  bim  des* 
troy  the  power  of  the  kiug  of  Prussia  in  fifteen  days,  and  strike 
all  Europe  with  di&inay.  .  hztve  «?een  him  dethrone  five  kings 
(14),  and  create  eight  others  (15),  annex  Holland  to  France  (16),  - 
dictate  to  Spain,  as  it  wen  one  of  his  provinces,  employ  her. 
forces  as  his  own,  and  at  last,  take  possession  of  the  -whole  king- 
dom. In  short  I  have  see^i  biro  extend  his  domiilion  farther  ^ 
than  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  fmd  nothing  that  could  resist  bi$ 
ambition,  but  the  king  of  Gneat  Britain,  sometimes  alope  against 
the  whole  host  of  European  power,  and  sometimes  with  the  troops 
of  the  continent  in  bis  pay/'  • 

:  Such  are  aome  of  the  strange  sigbts  whicb  Mr.  Dutens 
has  seen^  and  the  most  striking  of  which,  those  ivho  are  much 
younger  than  hitn,  have  beheld  with  equal  consternation  and 
sui^rise. 


(10)  At  Marengo  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  after  having  passed  the  great 
St  Barnard. 

(11)  In  December  1809.    .        .  ... 

(12)  By  the  treaties  of  Campo-Formio,  179*f  j  of  Luneville,  9th  of  February 
1801,  and  of  Vienna,  14th  Octftber  1809. 

(13)  At  Ansterlitz,  the  2d  of  December  1805,  and  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit^ 
the  8th  of  July  1807. 

(14)  The  kings  of  France,  of  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  and  two  kings  of  Spaia, 
Charles  IV,  and  Ferdinand  VJI. 

( !  5)  The  kings  o1  Etruria,  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Naples,  of  Bararia,  of 
Wirtemberg,  of  Saxony,  and  of  Westphaliap  .'     , 

,(,l{[i),The  15thof  December,  1809,  theday  of  t)M,Bft«8tcereinoiuou8  and 
joxu-ao/dinary  diTorc^  which  is  meotipned  in  history. . '  r        ' 
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Abt.  — VI.  Belisaire,  Ssc. 

Bdisanus.     By  Madame  de  Genlis.    2  Toms.  IQmo. 
Colburn,  1808,  pr.  Ss. 

O!  THREE  times  fortunate  and  renowned  Belisarius! 
Whom,  not  content  with  the  famous  lies  which  antiquity  hath 
invented  concerning  thy  blindness,  and  thy  begging  of  oboluses, 
two  modern  bards  have  a^sQ  conspired  to  elevate  into  a  hero  of 
.  romance,  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  ornamented  with  all  the 
magnanimes  mensonges  that  nave  ever  overlaid  the  memory  of 
warriors  since  the  days  of  Hercules  and  Theseus !  Such  %a8 
the  exclamation  extorted  from  us,  on  seeing  announced  this 
modern  antique  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  We 
will  not  say  that  these,  or  similar  reflections  at  all  aided  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  which  we  felt  to  disturb  again  the  venier- 
ablc  dust  of  the  hero ;  but  we  may  perhaps  admit  that,  having 
once  surmounted  that  natural  feeling,  we  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  tolerably  well  recompenced  for  the  labour  of  the 
victory.  ^ 

We  must  first  caution  our  readers,  in  the  fair  lady's  ovm 
words,  against  supposing  that  MarmonteFs  Belisarius  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  hero  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  shall 
then  give  them  some  further  opportunity  of  judging  what 
they  have  to  expect  from  the  latter  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Roman. 

*  I  have  not  had  the  boldness  to  re-make  Belisarius/  she  says, 
'but  on  a  point  of  history  which  all  the  world  is  possessed  of,' 
I  haveformed  a  narrative  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
of  M.  Marmontel.  His  political  romance  will  remain  in .  the 
hands  of  the  statesman;  mine  may>  perhaps,  af!brd  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  leisure  moments  of  women  and  men  of  the  world; 
and  this  is  enough  for  me/     Preface. 

The  pious  Arcadius,  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid,  returning 
one  night  to  his  cell,  is  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  obliges  him  to  seek  shelter  under  a  tree.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  distress  reach  his  ears,  and  to 
the  surprise  which  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  in  those  soli* 
tary  regions  occasions,  is  added  an  emotion  of  horror  at  fiear- 
ing  the  same  voice  uttering  maledictions,  and  murmuring 
agahist  Providence.  On  reaching  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeds,  he  is  astonished  at  seeing  an  old  man  loaded 
with  irons  and  chained  to  the  rock.  He  releases,  and  conveys 
him  to  his  cell,  where  he  vainly  endeavours  to  appease  the 
rage  and  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  seem  to  occupy  his 
soul.    The  hermit  speaks  of  the  force  of  religion^  and  as- 
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suresbis  new  inmate,  tiuft  alter  having  kiMiM^lf  elcperienced  the 
most  dreadfal  mi.sfortunes,  be  had  fdiuid,  in  retiring   from  the 
worlds  and  devoting  bimself  to  pious  offices,  the  only  sure  road 
.  to  tranquillity  md  peace. 

*  If  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  said  the  ft  ranger,  my  name 
cannot,  be  unknown  to  y6u.  I  am  Beli^arius/  'Just  provi- 
dence! Is  it  then  Belisariu?,  flie  conqueror  of  the  Goths  dnd 
T&ndals,  that  I  receive  into  tn^  cell? 

Tlie  attentions  of  Arcadius  lU'e  now  redoubled  i  and  though 
bis  feelinc)^  are  most  powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  great  Belisarius,  friendless,  blind,  and  persecuted^  he  sdll 
Mjoins  patience  and  subniissiou  to  the  divine  will,  and  cooi- 
tiuues  to  combat,  with  all  the 'argbments  dictated  by  religion, 
|he  vindictive  spirit  of  his  guest. 

Belisarius  now  relates  the  history  of  his  life.  He  speaks 
of  his  earliest  exploit^  in  the  Persian  war,  during  the  re^ii 
ef  Justin  the  elder,  which  draws  upon  him  the  aitentioU,  and 
ends  in  inspiring  the  confidence  of  Justinian^  the  nephew  of 
the  emperor. 

*  But  the  Confidence  of  prfnces  is  geherally  the  result  6f  idte- 
toess  or  vanity.  I  mean  the  love  of  discharging  the mselves  df  a 
thousand  cares,  and  fatiguing  concents  with  which  the  confidant 
is  entrusted.  We  are  long  the  dupes  ©f  a  f>rince*s  favours,  before 
we  discover  the  real  motives  of  them.  How  much  was  I  toU€h«d 
hy  the  confidence  of  Justinian!  The  impoiHance  of  his  secrets 
'to6k  away  from  my  eyes  alt  the  interest  even  of  my  ovvn.  Eager 
tp  heat-  him,  aiid  proud  of  being  consulted,  t  wished  not  to  en- 
gaige  bis  attctltion  to  the  subject  of  my  own  jDtiv'ate  concerns; 
•nor  did  I  perceive  that  he  tlever  etitertained  the  sligtltost  desife 
to  betottife  licqtiainted  with  thetn.  Attadhtnetit  towards  him 
becatne  the  predominant  sentiment  of  my  h^^rt;  ^nd  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  he  krieW  it,  atid  was  only  doi^g  me  justice 
Vfheu  b^  spoke  to  me  exclusively  of  what  regarded  bjinself^' 

The  disgraced  gehefkl  th^ti  gofei  dti  to  felatfe  the  SUeCesslon 
of  Justmian,  and  the  different  WirS  in  ^H'hifch  he  \\%3  pefsob* 
{illy  engaged  undfei*  his  t^\gt\ ;  his  appoirttmetlt  to  the  chief  cdiiW 
tiidnd  In  the  Afritih  War,  atid  the  ittiplacable  erittilty  <;ihich 
ih^t  d{)po{ntthent  pt-odUfcfed  in  the  bfeast  of  his  riv^l  N&fses; 
the  captlii^  bf  Carthage,  arid  defeat  of  Gelimer,  kin^  6f  the 
Viapdafs.  Gelinier  takes  refuge  wilb  his  httiilp  dnd  a  hmid- 
ful  of  bravfe  fdlloWferS  on  the  almoist  in^tJceSfeible  modiltjilti 
0f  Pk^ic^i  #h«*re  B^isariu^  makes  maiiy  fruitless  endfeaVdUrs 
it^  seize  hk  i^er^dtl. 

^  H^  sbewf d  himself  frpi^i  timtf  to  tii»e|  proc^e^s  the  nift^toifi  *  ^ 
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If  to  feme  vti  ffwti  tiresntftmit  of  a  fugged  rocft.  We  perc^Ivd  hmi 
inlhb  sitoatfon  sWferal  times,  dnd  ^ftiired  the  dignity  of  his 
tfteiA,  ibe  b^awty  of  his  p^ftoni,  and  the  pride  of  hfs  counte- 
tiance.  One  of  his  soldiers  descended  info  the  plain ;  tbej 
bfoYight  hitn  to  nrc ;  I  commissioned  him  to  reciyebt  his  mafi- 
t^  to  reecifc  Pharas,  one  of  my  fieufenanls,  uhom  I  wished 
to  send  la  htm  charged  tvith  a  proposal  of  peace.  GeHmer 
eof^etited;  a  gnWe  came  to  conduct  PJjara^,  bound  his  eyes 
Arid  led  him  10  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Pharas  was  touched 
by  ihc  misery  in  which  he  found  this  bnt?e  and  unrortunajt^ 
prince,  and  above  all  with  his  heroic  firmness;  silrrounded 
jby  his  soldiers,  he  was  seated  on  a  rock.  "  You  see,*^  said 
he  to  Pharas  "the  throne  tthich  remains  to  me;  a  citvern  is 
trty  palace,  ^nd  licre  is  my  court !  I  have  no  longer  any  cour- 
tiers; tliey  flatter  me  no  more ;  hut  these  generous  con^panioas 
^f  my  niisfortnjics  are  determined  to  partal^  my  fate  ;  they  hav4 
tftken  n  new  oath  of  fidelity,  that  of  dyjnt^  free  with  me  in  this 
desert/*— Notwithstanding  this  languajje,  Hiaras  fulfilled  Msniw- 
•ion,  he  promised  Oelimer  independence,  and  a  fate  wbrthy  of 
his  birth,  on  condition  of  his  putting  hirasetf  into  my  hands  and 
following  me  tp  Constantinople.  •'  Never ;"  replied  GelitT(*^r,  '*  I 
Will  receive  nothing  from  the  destroyers  of  ray  country  ;  besidel 
What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  Peace  ?  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to 
contend  with  you;  you  have  annihilated  my  subjects,  my  army, 
my  empire-^what  do  youroffer  me?  Kiches?  1  despise  them — 
Ind/^pendunce  ?  I  enjt^y  it,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  courage  alone — 
tender  the  p/etcnce  of  assisting  a  prince  whb  was  base  enotigh  to 
•riTtt  a  foreign  power  against  his  country,  you  have  put  an  end  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Vandals — faithful  friends,  what  will  you  venture 
to  restore  to  your  ally  ?  a  palace  which  was  given  up  to  piTlage-7» 
fields  laid  \va»te**and  a  country  depopulatecL  You  biiVe  destroyed 
SK  powerful  empire,  but  you  shall  never  vanquish  the  constancy  of 
Gelimer — as  long  as  you  inhabit  this  unfortunate  country,  I  will 
remain  on  this  mountain,  immoveable  as  the  rock,  inflexible  a^ 
destiny ;  here  will  .1  be  always  seen,  proud  of  my  poverty,  and 
glorying  in  my  sufTeringl — I  will  firtisk  toy  lifehere»  if  it  matt  be 
so;  in  this  very  place  they  shiiJl  dig  mygrav^;  this  rock  slall 
cover  my  ashes^  and  of  all  the  mausoleums  of  kings,  it  shall  be 
the  noblest,  and  tht  most  illustrtuUs."  ^' dclitarius/' .  replied 
Pharas,  "  cannot  be  in  bis  h«art  the  enemy  id  the  brave ;  while  he 
deplores  your  obstinacyi  he  esteeoag  the  grandeur  of  your  soul ; 
he  hopes  that  reflection  will  lead  you  to  take  a  more  moderate 
resolution ;  in  the  mean  while  touched  with  the  leverity  of  your 
condition,  he  offecs  to  send  you  provitionsi  and  every  thing  tha^ 

fou  ask/*  *'  Well  then,"  said  Gel  tmer«'«  let  him  send  me  alutc,  that 
may^ing  my  misfortunes  ^  it  is  all  I  will  aecept  from  faim«''  This 
singuI^Tr  request  was  granted.  I  sent  a  Uite  to  GeHmer,  who  im« 
mediately  availed  himself  of  it.  Every  day  after  ailn«-8et  this 
prince  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain*  his  lute  in  his  bimd, 
made  the  echoes  of  the  vaUiesy4*esound  with  bis  melancholy 
cpmpl^iiptj  his  strains^  fieice  and  wild,  and  always  the  samei 
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posseated  an  indescribable  charm,  which  arrested  our  Qoldiers  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  hear  them.  After  a  very  long  re- 
sistance,  the  horrors  of  famine  prevail.  "  What  I  had  foreseen 
at  last  happened ;  the  soldiers  of  Gelimer,  in  spite  of  their  oath, 
could  not  support  the  horrors  of  their  situation ;  they  revolted 
with  great  fury,  menaced  Gelimerwich  assassinating  his  wife  and 
child,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  descend  the  mountain  with  them, 
and  surrender  at  dibcretion.  It  wa^  thus  that  this  unfortunate 
|»rince  was  drlivert-d  to  mc;  f  admired  oiore  than  ever  at  this 
moment  the  strength  of  his  soul;  he  accosted  me  with  firmness; 
po  complaint  escaped  his  lips ;  ''  Belisarius,"  i^aid  he  to  me,  '^  I 
confide  to  your  Tlonour,  the  honour  of  my  wife  and  the  life  of  my 
child ;  as  to  the  rest,  dispose  of  me  as  you  choose/'  I  assured 
bim  that  hts  wife  should  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  her 
sex,  ber  rank,  and  her  roistortunes>  and  that  he  should  not  be 
separated  from  iier,  nor  hit*  cm  Id.  At  these  words  Gehmer 
thanked  me  by  a  look,  but  said  nothing ;  anO  from  that  moment 
he  spoke  to  me  no  niore.  His  wife,  str.uninj;  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  kept  behind  him.  This  youn;^  |>riucfi!is  was  striking- 
ly beautiful,  in  spite  of  ber  paleness,  of  the  mi  lancholy  impres- 
sion which  the  horrors  of  tamine,  and  of  three  months  of  suffer- 
ing, had  left  on  her  counteitance.  I  advanced  towards  her,  beg- 
ging her  to  ask  all  that  it  was  in. my  power  to  grant.  "  Speak," 
cridl  I,  *'  order — ^what  do  you  desire  ?'*  "  A  little  bread  for  my 
child,'*  replied  she  in  feeble  accents.  These  words  made  Gelimer 
shudder,  and  my  tears  flowed-*-at  that  moment  I  knew  the  fira- 

§ihty  of  this  world's  goods — I  felt  all  the  nothingness  of  gran- 
eur,  of  fortune,  of  glory;  those  words  seemed  to  wither  all 
my  laurels,  and  took  from  me,  for  at  least  some  moments,  all  the 
confidence  which  success  and  good  fortune  inspire/ 

Belisarius  manifests  during  the  voyage  every  kind  attention 
to  hb  captives.  -Pharas  had  been  sent  forward  with  the  news 
of  the  extinction  of  the  V  andals^  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace  on  seeing  the  victor  are  unbounded. 

^  On  hearing  from  afar  the  shouts  of  the  people,  I  at  first  only 
experienced  a  painful  feeling  _  of  embarrassment,  in  considering 
that  this  tumultuous  and  public  joy  was  insulting  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  my  captives.  I  cast  an  unquiet  glance  at  Gelimer ; 
and  my  surprise  was  extreme  on  seeing  him  smile;  he  remarked 
my  astonishment,  *'  I  despise  Fortune/*  said  he,  "  and  I 
laugh  at  her  vicissitudes/' — "  Yes/'  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  "on 
such  a  day  as  this,  and  in  the  same  season,  I  mounted  the  throne 
of  Hilderic,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  a  people  who  exist  no 
longer/*  As  he  uttered  these  words,  we  reached  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  Here  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  and  delight,  who 
mshed  to  meet  me.  I  perceived  in  the  crowd*  Pharas,  all  my 
«ther  friends,  and  my  wife,  and  I  no  longer  felt  any  thing  bat  the 
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pleamire  of  being  applauded  with  suck  transports  in  the  prtisence^ 
of  all  that  was  dear  ip  me.  In  an  instant  they  surround  .me, 
they  place  me  on  the  car  of  triumph; — I  repulsed  them,  but. 
feebly;  I  feared  u»  cool  that  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  evien  to 
give  dissatisfaction,  by  opposing  a.  sincere  r'esistance ;  the  car 
moved  slotvly  on,  amidst  the  repeated  shouts  of  **  long*  live 
Belisariusl"  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  heard  a  deep  and 
severe  voice  behind  me  exclaim,  '*  Vanity  of  vahities,  all  is" 
yanity  ;"  it  was  the  voice  of  6f  limer.  I  turned  back  shuddering, 
and  I  saw  this  Prince,  and  his  wife,  in  her  veil,  fastened  with 
qhaips  of  gold  to  my  car; — this  si^ht  restored  me  to  myself;  I 
blushed  at  that  pagan  pomp  which  neither  the  r.e}gn\xig  Emperor 
nor  his  auorust  predecessor  had.  ever  had  renewed  for  themselves; 
I  perceived  the  danger  of  sucti  ostentation,  and  fell  no  longer  any 
sentiment  but  that  ot  the  insupportable  uneasiness  which  we 
experience  When  we  are.  forced  to  tread  a  path  which  we  bflieve, 
imprudent  and  false.***** 

*  At  length  we  arrive.  I  descend  from  the  fatal  car;  they 
unbind  the  chains  of  my  captives,  and  we  enter  the  interior  of 
ttie  palace.  Justinian,  seated  on  his  throne,  awaited  us  in  his 
hall  of  Audience.  I  remarked  angler  on  bis  countenance ;  I 
presented  to  him  the  dethroned  King  of  the  Vandals  and  bis 
wife.  *•  Prince,"  said  the  Emperor  to  him,  "  1  shall  neglect 
nothing  to  make  you  forget  your  entry  into  Constantinople— know, 
mt  least,  that  I  respect  the  courage  of  the  unfortunate  and  royal 
birth  too  much,  to  have  ordered  this  insulting  and  barbarous 
triumph/ 

From  this  time  Belisarius's  favour  at  court  declines ;  and 
though  he  still  performs  wonders  in  the  field  of.  battle,  the 
eDthusiastic  admiration  of  the  populace  only  tends  to  further 
the  designs  of  Narses  and  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from 
defeating  the  Bulgarians,  he  finds  himself  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment at  his  villa,  for  having  restored  the  captive  son  of 
Abdaliz,  king  of  that  people,  without  a  ransom.  •  During 
this  disgrace,  he  is  vi^ted  by  the  young  Prince  Justin  (heir  to 
Justinian)  an(J  his  relation  and  bo3»om  friend  Tiberius,  who  have 
been  educated  together  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  wlio 
are  both  eager  to  become  acquainted  with  a  hero,  whos^ 
exploits  they  have  so  long  admired. 

Tiberius,  who  is  represented  as  uniting  the  amiable  qualities 
of  mildness' and  gentleness,  with  the  more  exalted  ones  of 
generosity  and  firmness;  tells  Belisarius,  that  his  most  earnest 
wish  has  been  to  become  known  to  one  whom  he  so  highly 
venerated,  and  that  it  wouW  be  his  greatest  pride  to  unite 
himself  more  closely  with  him,  and  td^  become  the  husband  of 
his  only  daughter.  The  character  of  Anastasia  is  now  intro- 
duced—-a  mutual  attachment  takes  place.    Justin's  impetuous 
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6titr6ikti68  sna  ^gct  lOfipoi  tmitttcs  m  tbc  nicasi  time  productt 
sed)  an  effect  on  the  Emperor's  mindi  that  be  recalb  BelU 
mias.  Anastosia  u  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Justin^  who 
(oncoBscioiis  of  hU  frieod^s  saperior  claims^  which,  from 
motives  of  prudence^  are  kept  secret),  falls  violently  in  love 
with  her;  his  ungovernable  spirit  will  not  admit  die  shadow  of 
an  obstacle^  and  after  positively  decliiiHig  an  alliance  with  Ti- 
beriiis*8  sister  Sophia,  he  at  last  by  bis  importunities  indticea 
tke  Emperor  to  a  fe^ed  acquiescence  in  his  ti  ishes. 

Jnstin,  on  faiiSifB%  that  the  ofrfy  obstacle  to  his  wishes  is  in 
die  firmness  of  Belisarius,  ^ves  way  to  alt  the  ungovernable 
nige  and  wild  indignation  that  marks  his  character,  and  the 
hero,  from  becoming  obnoxions  to  one  of  Tiis  power,  is  more 
thau  ever  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  Narses, 
who  is  become  the  decided  favourite  of  tlie  Emperor,  at  last 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  imprisonment  of  his  fallen  rival;  and, 
vrhile  both  the  Princes  are  at .  a  distance,  and  the  Emperor 
weakened  botli  in  mind  and  body  b^r  sickness,  he  contrives,  under 
pretence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  to  make  liim  accede 
to  fak  reitoval,  filling  up  the  measure  of  crime  by  putting  out 
his  eyesi  and  <  exposing  biin  on  the  rock^  from  which  he  was 
delivered  in  the  manner  already  related. 

''The  next  moniir/g,  Belisarius  is  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
alnte,  which  recalls  to  his  memory  scenes  long  past;  and, 
"while  he  listens  to  the  strain,  he  fancies  himself  once  more  in 
the  plains  of  Pasuca* 

*  Where  am  I  ?"'  be  exclakns^^^^'  In  the  arms  of  GelNner," 
replies  the  Hermit,  straining  him  to  his  bosom.  **  Gfcat  God! 
Arcadius?" — "  Arcidius  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  the  VandaU."' 
"  What!''  said  Belisarius,  his  voice  choaked  with  sobs,  ''  is 
Oelimer  my  benefactor  ?  Does  he,  whose  palaces  I  have  reduced 
to  ashes,  he,  whose  armies,  whose  kingdom,  and  who'se  subjects, 
I  have  desiroyed,  does  he  grant  me  an  asylum  V 

GeKmer's  recitaV  of  ,  his  own  adventured  follows^  but 
Madame  Genlis,  fearful,  as  sh%  says,  of  diminishing  the  interest 
of  her  hero  by  placing  the  figure  of  the  royal  hermit  too  much 
iiLthe  foreground,^  has  made  this  part  of  her  work  muchle^js 
attractive  than  we  expected  to  have  found  it. 

After  they  had  both  finished  telling  their  stories,  they  set  olF 
together  in  quest  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Belisarius ;  but  in 
their  way  had  the  misfortune  to  be  intercepted  and  made  pri^ 
aoners  by  a  party  of  Bulgarians,  which  nation  was  then  at  war 
ivith  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Abdatiz,  ttieir  king, 
offers  every  temptation  to  Belisarius  to  induce  him  to  unite  bis 
^rms  vrith  theirs  against  bis  native  country ;  but  all  these  pro* 
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posals  are  received  by  the  vDfortunate  General  with  disdain. 
Meanwhik  Gelimer  has  regained  hi»  liberty^  ai)d  while  em- 
ploying every  means  he  can  devise  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his 
friend,  is  i^634>e€teiUy  jcaned  by  tiie  s«n  of  Mda^ii,  tdio>  to 
mititsde  for  ^  feucrous  treatnwut  formerly  expeiienoeii  by 
Aim  frotti  the  Slustrioiis  captive^  nodertiALtii  to  give  ihinaelf  up 
n  hos^e  lor  Ms  Mcvrit|f*  %dtts^gratf6il interpasitieD,  «the 
liero  is  at  last  retftoMA  to  Ubeifty  aM  to  ifae  hmyask  •(  his 
family; 

The  rest  of  the  roniance  presents  a  v^ry  dull  and  Unly  Frencb 
change  of  affairs,  *'  Now  horrid  war  bscth  smoothed  bis  rug- 
ged front,"  8cc.^.  and  afl  our  coDspassion  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Belisarius,  all  our  admiration  of  the  f  attitude  of  Gelimer  is 
9wallowed  up  in  the  rival  intierests  of  young  Justin  and  his 
frieod  Tiberius^  who  both  profess  fltemselves  4siuter$.  for  the 
hand  of  Anastasia.  It  most  fortunately  happens^  however 
that  Tiberius  was  not  the  ofHydiild  of  his  father.  He  has  9 
sister  called  Sophia,  equalled  in  every  diamiaud  virtue  by 
Bone  of  her  aex  exceptmg  the  daughter  gf  Belisarius.  WbH^ 
fliis  lady  was  ye^t  unknown  to  Justin,  the  bid  firqperor  had  de- 
igned them  to  be  united^  and  the  knov^edg^  pf  this  desjgii 
li.ad  principally  conduced  to  his  determination  to  Aiwart  it  bjr 
attaching  himself  to  Anastasia.  But  die  happy  atu)  novef  ex»- 
jpedient  of  "  love  at  first  sigbt,^  cur^s  ail  difficulties^  and 
jHberiusls  made  happy  bj  the. entire  re^i^ation  oF  .liis<  rivaTa 
claims  to  the  hand  of  Anastasia.  Beli^afius  returns  in  honour 
to  Constantinoplej  w^^eref  for  no  otfaar  T^^oti.lhan  (hat^be 
tale  must  be'bi^i^ht;  'to  a  conclusion,'  Justinian  makes  e«erv 
possible  apology  mr  bis  former  inc^Jviiity,  and  makes  amen& 
tor  the  lose  ofhis  eyes  by  ^ing  "him  ence  mbre  M'ith  his  ae- 
customied  favour.  Belisarios  of  course  :finds  die  r^ratiop. 
fully  satisfactory ;  every  man  lias  his  -mare  agslin^  and  all  the 
iismiily  live  haj^py  ever  after. 

$uch  ifl  One  miserably  tame  4ind  ^titpitl  conclusion.  <6f  a 
romance^  Ihe  opening  ^f  which  ^ve  a  promise  of  more  ih«p 
uiM^al  interest^  which  promise  is  very  w^u  stapporte^^  throtigh 
the  :^reater  part  ^f  the  first  volume.  'But  Madame  de  Genli» 
possesses  not  the  art  ol  some  of  our  feniale  novellists  in  thi^ 
countiry,  of  spinning  out  a  tale  into  a  hook.  Her  stories  are 
vei:y  eiig^i^gj,  so  long  as  she  confines  (hem  ^to  the  r^e  of  two 
Or  three  in  a  voliuiie;  but  we  should  not  be  £tt  all  uiihappsf  to 
be  informed^  thatt^e  never  intends  *to  con^pose  anpvel  j^ei^cf 
kistQWal  or  |)ui^y  fabulous)  ag;ain« 
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Art.  VII. — VJppreciation  du  Monde,  S^c. 

Appretiation  of  the  World.  Translated  from  the  Hebrem 
into  French,  By  Michael  Berr,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  French  Institute  y  and.  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Nancy.  fViih  a  Preface  by  the  Translator. 
Metz,}80B.   IvoLAto.     Loiidou,  Dulau. 

THERE  Mras  a  period,  when  the  literature  of  the' Jews; 
known  by  the  name  of  Rabbinical  learning,  occupied' the  first 
place  among  the  studies  of  Orientalists.  But  in  proportion  ds 
the  learned  acquired  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  this  liter- 
ature which  was  at  first  so  highly  praised,  the  gratuitous  asser* 
tions  of  these  Jewish  doctors  were  submitted  to  examination; 
and  when  their  ridiculous  subtilties^  exaggerations  and  ana- 
chronisms were  exposed,  they  gradually  lost  the  credit  they  for- 
merly enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circle  of  oriental  liter-;^ 
ature  having  becomjB  more  extensive,  the  time  and  industry 
which  had  been  formerly  wasted  on  useless  acquirehients/was 
now  devoted  to  ^njore  solid  and  more  satisfactory  studies.  In 
this  manner  the'learning  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  Talmud  felt 
into  disrepute,  and,  at  the  present  period,  there  are.  not  per- 
haps two  Christians  in  Europe  who  make  it  aii  object  of  their 
study.  Even  apong  the  Jews  themselves,  if  we  except  those 
in  Poland^  it  has  lost  much  of  that  exclusive  esteem  and  vener* 
ation  which  it  lone  enioyed. 

The  Bechihat  ujam,  of  which  M.  Berr  has  presented  iis 
with  a  new  translation,  under  the. title  of  tjippreciation  du 
Monde,  yv^  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  JExamen  du 
Monde,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  words  Bechinat  Olam 
more  literally^  but  is  less  calculated  to  describe  the  moral  and 
phitosopbickl  objects  of  the  work. 

The  Bechinat  Olam  has  for  its  author^  the  Rabbi  Jedaia; 
of  the  tribe  of  Abraham.  He  is  also  sirnamed  BeAaschi, 
Happenini  and  Anbonet-Abraham.  He  flourished  at  Barce- 
lona about  the  year  1298,  and  his  sirname  of  Happenini  de- 
notes dealer  6r  worker  in  pearls.  It  may  howevfer  merely 
signify  e/o^uen/ ;  for  we  know  that  the  eastern  writers  com- 
pare eloquent  or  poetical  compositions  to  strings  of  pearls. 

Jedaia  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose  and  verse^ 
and  his  eloquence  has  procured  him  among  the  Jews,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  orator.  We  are  referred  by  M.  Berr  for  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  to  the  Bibliotheca  Magnd 
Mabbinica  of  Bartolozzi,  No.  594 ;  the  Bibliotheca  Hebra- 
i€aofWolf,No.  677  ;  and  to  the  Dizionario  storicodegli  Au- 
tori  Ebrei;  by  De  Rossi,  under  the  head  Jedaia  Appenini. 
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The  great  estimation  in  which  the  Bechinat  01am  was  held 
among  the  Jews,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  printed  at  a  very 
early  period  after  the  invention  of  that  art.  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Mantua  in  1476,  by  Esteliina,  a  learned  Jew- 
ess, the  wife  of  Abraham  Cavato.  The  earliest  French 
translation  by  Philip  Aquin,  a  converted  Jew,  appeared  at 
Parisin'l629>  and  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richlieu.  In 
1650,  Uchtruan,  the  Hebrew  professor  at  Leyden,  published 
%  Latin  translation.  Both  these  editions  were  published  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  but  they  teem  with  inaccuracies.  A  very 
elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  original  appeared  at  Furth,  in 
1807;  with  a  Hebrew  Commentary  and  a  German  translation 
of  the  text,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  From  this  edition 
M.  Berr  takes  his  translation  ;  and  he  has  described  it  as  the 
most  accurate  in  existence. 

It  is  now  time  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens 
of  the  Bechinat  Olam. 

*  Nothing  can  equal  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  man  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  who  in  his  meditations  contemplates 
all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  penetrates  to  the  most  hidden  re- 
cesses of  her  mysterious  sanctuary. 

*But  alas!  wisdom  and  science  cannot  ward  off  the  blows  of 
fortune,  from  him  whose  intelligence  traverses  space  with  the  ra« 
pidity  of  lightning,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  passes  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  heaven  to  hell. 

'  The  wise  man  shares  all  the  evils  which  attack  our  species, 
with  those,  who  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  hiii^  byt 
the  human  form  :  the  sword  of  death  strikes  without  distinctida 
,  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant.  But  if  this  prospect  alarms  us; 
.  another  consideration  fills  us  with  joy.  The  soul  which  survives 
us  is  imperishable.  It  survives  the  destruction  of  every  things 
else  ;  and  when  all  other  good  things  desert  us,  it  is  the  only  in- 
heritance which  accompanies  us  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
to'mb!  / 

'  Nevertheless,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  roan  sparer  no 
pains  to  procure  sensual  delights  ; — he  pays  no  regard  to  ithit 
perfection  of  €be  noblest  part  of  himself,  the  breathings  of  the 
Almighty! 

*  Blind  mortals !  If  fortune  to-day  deceives  their  expectations, 
they  see  the  time  pass  away,  and  flatter  themselves  that  another 
year  will  be  more  propitious  to  their  projects  of  avarice  or  lini* 
bition.  The  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  and  yet  the 
term  which  they  hasten  by  their  imprudent  wishes;-  misfortnise^ 
despair  and  death  ;-«-^uch  is  the  future  that  awaits  them  !     ^ 

'  Do  not  I  beseech  thee,  O  my  soul,  imitate  this  insane  con* 
duet !  What  benefit  wilt  thou  derive  from  life  if  thy  years  thus 
pass  away  in  the  search  after  vanity  and  lies  ? 
'  Where  is  the  wise  man  who  would  giye  himself  up  to  the  sleep 
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•  -* 

of  false  security,  wbenso  inajijr  sounces  of  dtstructioa  are  tuff- 
pendcd  oyer  his  head,  or  ready  to  open  under  his  feet ;  wb^n 
the  ^tars  ivhich  pqB  over  his  head  and  preside  overjhw  destiny,  in- 
f^1TiT>ly  bring  on  the  most  unexpected  but  inevitable  eients^ 
which  tbe^Eternat  has  attached  to  their  motions  and  to  the  rota- 
tion cf  the  spheres  f 

'  *  Pfestrrne  not,  however,  son  of  man,  wipionsly  and  boldly  to 
aieeuse  the  Author  of  i>a4ure  of  the  «vifl«  w4iich  are  heaped  on  thy 
Bh«rt«^tid^a^tke«nuste«ioe.  Ah!  the  ilb  of  whidi  thou  com- 
piftinest,  tlie  dine  chance  which  forces  these  bil;ter  iears  to  Hov, 
are  to  "be  inapuied  to  •thy«elf  akMK :  it  is  thy  fojly  -whiqb  has 
pkinged  thee  in  the  gvilpb  of  ruia.  The  w&rVj^  of  t^he  Eternal 
-ace  iuM  of  wisdooo  and  goodness.  In  vain  do  caiuihiod  aspire  to 
GDjnpreheod  ihejm,  they  exceed  the  limits  of  human  iDt^Iigooce  I- 
All  that  we  can  coaiceive  of  Uim,  is,  that  He  is  beyond  concept* 
lion.  The  avowal  of  our  inrjpotence  is  the  only  homage  which 
opr  feeble  reason  can  render  to  His  grandeur.  ' 

*  Celestial  in  its  origin,  but  fallen  from  its  primitlve^dbility, 
the  soul  of  man,  while  attached  to  this  vile  body  of  clay,  groans 
Hinder  ^n.  opprjesslve  and  shaii^eCul  slavery.  To  ^paot  after  the 
ZfiCovery  of  its  original  liberty,  to  labour  without  aceasii^g  toatib- 
4ue  this  earthly  frame,  to  makeall  its  fitculties  subservient  to  the 
worship  of  the  Creator,  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow -creatures,  ^ 
to  thfi  triumph  of  virtue — such  is  the  only  pcoupatiao,  the  only 
eflto  worthjr  of  oor  noble  extraction.    • 

<Id  v»in  do  the  impious  think  to  render  the  Dlvinit{ir  propitious 
by  external  acts  of  piety.  The  purity  pf  the  iie8rt>  (hefpraqtlce 
ipf  virtue—^theseare  the  only  conditions  on  wHich  we  are  arfmit* 
ie^tintpfthe  tabernacles  of  the  Eternal. 

,'  *  Mortal,  let  thy  d&sirea  therefore,  have  no  other  object  than 
^ihe  fulfillmtint  of  the  commandments  of  ,tl^,GQd.  Xbou  ,wilt  fixA 
tt\y  only  hapi^iness  iii  the  fidelity  with  M'liich  thou  observest 
£hfi|pfi.  The  divine  laj^v.,  when  once  thy  gaide,  will  lead  tb.ee  into 
the  paths^of  life  etemat»jand 'enable  thee  to  axoid  the  jKs^es  of 
death/ 

M.  Beer  informs  us  that  he  had  two  grand  obiects  in  y^tvf 
in  (lie  publication  of  his  present  work.  In  the  nrst  filace  he 
was  desirous  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  several  ^VmentJitera^ 
ry  characters  on  the  continent,  who  are  his  patronsr,  and  atibj^ 
same .liin^«to .make j^uxqA Jiis  title  Jto a  s»at in  the  xJbuaof  Uis^ 
^oj^-afld  aiMiiQatititaraliir^  intthe  f  rettcfa  JLaatiU(tn>  ^  ^  9^^ 
4ii«t«iM)  ^^orthyttheHMifiiaptaiifie  af  lhati«i»rii^d<bo^^ 
iAsjto  the  sit^smd,Qk^jOQi^)mmBk^U^^ 
'  |»f«|N5ftkf£or  himself : 

•Aaatk^r  oljjectofiBy  «cfirk,  was  toiJww  hsf  Q»€VfOte  CffOinple^ 
«(Rldu  &  crowd  of  ptjicr^,  .with  i^hat  .avcf j^  td^  J0i«i9U»Qf ,  loacPr 
ing  and  knowledge  were  .fiuUivat^d  by  the  Jew$,  tat  p^su^^ip 
their  JiistQry  .mhich.were  Uk  .aras  pf.tca<u|uiility  nm^  jiisli^e'; 
when  the  honours  and  advantagesof  civil  society  became  the  rfr^ 
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^^vards  of  their  exertions.  Such  was  their  situation  in  Spain, 
under  the  rei^n  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  times  of  Maimonides,  of 
the  Rahbi  Jehuda  Levi,  author  of  a  profound  work  on  Motaphy* 
sics;  and  several  pathetic  elegies  of  the  learned  Abarbanel^  minis* 
ter  to  Alphonso  V.,  kina^  of  Portugal,  all  of  them  cotemporary 
with  Bedraschi.  Let  us  also  compare  the  morality,  the  sound 
reasoning,  the.^pure  religion  and  the  eloquence,  which,  reign  iii 
his  work,  with  the  narrow  or  frivolous  ideas  and  corrupt  style, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  Jewish  doctors,  who 
lived  at  the  same  period,  in  a  state  of  oppression  and  subjections^ 
£/ Appreciafiofi  du  Monde  occupies  the  highest  place  among  those 
works,  which  in  point  of  merit  and  chronology  hold  the  middlei 
rank  between  those,  which  go  back,  to  the  first  religiou^^  or  pure-* 
ly  philosophical  institutions,  and  the  works  which  belong  to  in;* 
stitutions  of  a  more  or  less  modern  date.  Allowing  for  the  mo«  - 
difications  of  time  and  place,  we  find  in  l' Appreciation  du  Monde, 
a  morality,  which  the  most  celebrated  literary  or  religious  monu* 
ments  assimilate  and  reconcile/  .  , 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  iu  the  above  extrac^t,  the  partiality 
i*eal  or  affected,  generally  displayed  by  translators  for  their 
original  authors.  We  may  fairly  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Bechinat  Olam,  however  estimable,  is  not, the  best  pos- 
sible specimen  of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Rabbis  ; 
and  M.  Berr  himself  has  furnished  us  with  materials  on  which 
to  found  a  comparison.  Among  other  specimens,  he  ha3 
given  us  the  following  composition  of  the  Rabbi  Jehuda 
Charizzi,  in  a  work  called  the  TakkSmoni,  and  which  is,  i^ 
seems,  a  professed  imitation  of  the  style  of  Hariri^  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  eloquent  authors,  of  whom  Arabian  lir* 
terature  has  to  boast.  As  the  extract  in  question  cannot  but 
auuuse  those  who  giveit^a  perusal,  we  insert  it  at  full  length : 

.-     '        '  Dispute  between  the  pen  and  the  swords 

'One  night/  said  Heman  Ezrachi,  **  I  was  stretched  on  my 
couch  and  sleep  had  9ed  my  eye-lids.  Tormented  with  pain, 
I  rolled  from  side  to  side,  when  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  my  dwdiing. .  Who  is  he,  I  exclaimed,  that  thus  de- 
mands an  entrance  at  the  hour  of  midnight?'  ''*It  is/'  answered 
a  human  voice,  *' a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  is  over- 
.whelmed  with  anguish/'  Wheu  he  was  admitted,  leaning  on 
his  staff)  carrying  his  baggage  and  clad  in  tattered  garments,  I 
i:eg.arded  him  with  attention,  and  to  my  astonishment;;recognized^ 
under  these  trappings,  my  dear  coiflpaoion,  the  learned  doctor, 
whose  society  wa^my  cWef  delight  !•  My  joy  was  that  of  a  man 
wiio  had  found  a  treasure — ^my  sorrows  vanished  in  a  moment !' 
I  laid  before'  h,un  the  humble  repast  which,  my  dwelUng  afforded, 
.and  when  he  %ad  satisfied  nature  and  returned  thanks  to  God -for 
bi^  gifts,,  he  began  to  display  ul\  the  treasures  oi  hi&  eloqiienc«:y« 

Aw.  Vol-  19.  K  K 
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ftnd  to  open  the  stores  of  his  wisdom.  I  iniraediatelf  took  out 
my  tableU  to  commit  to  writing  irihat  fell  from  hh  lips ;  bat 
flicarcely  bad  I  begun  to  write  when  the  pen  broke  in  my  hand  : 
I  took  up  another ;  it  broke  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  peevishly 
threw  it  away.  **  Wherefore/'  said  Chaber  Uakkwi,  "do'st 
^ou  throw  away  that  pen  ?  God  himself  has  chosen  it ;  be  care- 
All  not  to  destroy  it,  for  it  is  a  source  of  blessing.-  If  thou  wert 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  thou  woulde»t  not  have  thrown  it 
kway.  Perhaps  thou  art  igiiorant  of  the  words  full  of  wisdom  by 
y  hico  it  has  proyed  its  ralue.  If  thou  art  desirous  I  am  ready  to 
instruct  thee/'-—'  Speak/  said  I  to  him,  *  mr  cars  are  open  to 
give  free  entrance  to  thy  words;  and  the  light  of  thy  visage  has 
enlarged  and  strengthened  my  eyes  V  Chaher  th^  began : 
.  *'  In  days  of  old  a  contest  arose  between  (he  ministers  of  the ' 
l^ing,  who  held  the  pen  for  the  execution  of  his  mandates,  tod 
the  generals  who  commanded  bis  armies^ 

'*  Eloquence/'  said  the  former,  **  is  our  inheritance :  we  are  the 
heroes  of  deliberations  and  couticils*  The  oracles  of  prudence 
issue  from  our  lips«  and  upon  these  have  we  laid  the  foundationa 
^theemt>iire;  they  are  the  ^lolts  which  bind  and  strengthen 
the  building.  Our  Ifcnd  holds  the  pen,  an  instrument  of  great 
valoe,  whose  power  nothing  can  resist:  which  throws  down 
^afits»  and  gives  intdligeace  to  the  simple.  If  its  si£e  be  Small 
and  ha$  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  if  its  exterior  seems  feeble  and 
impotent,  yet  have  the  brave  who  drew  {he  sword  from  the  scab« 
Dard,  been  compelled  to  retreat  before  it :  it  reduces  to  a  cypner 
princes  elated  with  their  own  grandeur.  Then  seizing  the  lyrii 
of  poetry  ibey  added  :  we  iare  the  unshaken  suppoi'ts  of  glory  : 
The  pen  in  our  hands  does  honour  to  the  diadem.  Deeds  of  gran« 
dear  Belong  to  us  afene :  at  our  feet  we  roll  the  stars  of  the  m'ma- 
ii^ent,  'Dioate  who  handle  the  stvord  are  ouf  slaves  oftlj,  thte 
)pA>ints  of  our  lanCes  sink  into  their  hearts  without  resi^tahce*.*' 

'^  What  is  this  We  hear/'  Ans^e^d  the  Leaders  of  armies f  "^Att 
we  not  lious  in  battle,  and  brave  with  hearts  of  intrepidity  ? 
_  Flames  issue  from  the  clashing  of  ouir  sWords,  and  the  tjerror  we 
Inspire  renders  countries  desolate  and  uninhabited.  ^o^Ts  ^Ibne 
be!oT)gfe  the  ^word,  which  Mthough  it  faatb  Do  tong«l^)  s)fl«iA» 
most  persuasively,  and  seeth,  altbdu^h  it  hath  ho  eye-b»!».  Ai 
Its  impetuous  coui^,  lik^  unto  the  torrent  of  Sissoun  imd  ttm 
waters  of  Phison,  it  hurries  aTodg  *vefy\hiftg:  IhAt  rMBia  it* 
When  the  pillars  of  the  nation  assemble  in  pltr^sencTe  of  tftfe  moil 
High',  its  head  is  loftier  than  theirs ;  for  it  is  thfe  ^irovhi  of  kiti|!», 
Imd  the  diadem  of  the  Load's  anointed.  It  keeps  guard  on  thoye 
who  Wear  it,  and  the  victims  of  its  vengeance  are  like  the  aand^ 
the  sea." 

Assuming  a  higher  tone  they  then  exclaimed :  "  Ltfm  the  poV» 

tion  of  the  victim  consecrated  to  the  Eternal,  which  the  h1^ 

priest  wa^res  above  the  altars,  so  does  the  sword,  when  unshera^ 

ed,  glitter  in  our  hands  and  menace  the  heads  of  our  enemies.  In 

'     the  day  of  terror,  when  the  brave  seek  to  asylute  againtol  4i»> 
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igtT,  Our  tirsns  are  bared  to  meet  the  battle*  Even  ai  a  Tine 
prospers  when  watered  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  so  is  our  feword 
when  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  victims.  It  traverses  thi! 
rarlh  with  the  rapidity  of  lisbtning;  it  takes  flight  and  th^ 
iame  instant  sees  it  alight  on  the  heads  of  our  enemies/' 

<  When  the  sword  and  the  pen  had  thus  uttefed  their  senti* 

.  fnents,  they  presented  themselves  to  defend  their  rights^  **  It  isl,*^ 

•  aaid  the  sword,  <'  who  infuse  courage  and  strength  into  the  brave  i 
it  is  from  me  that  the  vultures  and  the  lion's  whelps  derive  their 
liourishment  While  I  exist,  they  shall  neither  el^ericidce  hun- 
ger nor  thirst :  I  feed  them  with  the  bodies  of  heroes ;  I  intoxi«- 
«>atetlkem  with  llie  blood  of  tfa^brSve!  How  dares  the  pen  to 
^empare  itself  rwith  me^  who  trample  it  uiider  mjr  feet.  If  my 
Arm  do  but  touch  it,  it  is  broken ;  if  the  wind  do  but  breathe  oa 
it,  it  isnomore.'^ 

-  ^' Truth  has  fallen  from  thy  lips/'  said  ttie  peni  ^  isind  every 
ihin^  that  thou  hast  said  is  true.  Yes  !  'tis  thou  who  delightesjt 
in  bipod,  thou  art  known  by  thy  violence  and  cruelty,  .  Ah  i  how 
xnuch  blood  hast  thou  spilt !  How  many  innocents  hast  thoa 
m.asMCred  i  -Firom  the  first  day  of  thy  existence  thpu  bast  not 
peased  to  depopulate  t)ie  earthy  to  fill  the  graves  witlj  carcas/BeSf 
to  separate  children  from  their  pafehts  and  to  tear  them  irom 
the  bosoms  bf  their  mothers.  If  thou  prevaiiest  over  me  by  tby 
strength^  know  thatit  is  jaot  in  my  strength,  but  in  the  soul  tfcw 
mmmaies  me  in  which  my  power  consists.  With  what  grace  canst 
ifaou  compare  thyself  -wiih  me  ?  I  am  a  man  of  pure  and  spot- 
less life,  inhabiting  tenta;  tbott  art  a  vagabond  joi  i^e  d£a^% 
whose  whole  life  is  a  tissue  of  crimes,  murders,  and  robberies: 
tliou  hast  no  retreat  but  rugged  mountains,  '^f  H.^  ,*"^^^^i^d.J?y 
g^ats^  "the Ijeds  of ^e"€oi renty  of  the' darkness  of  the -^lorest* 
Whoever  casts  bis  eyes  on- thee  hastens  a!way  :  my  apjpearance 
on  the  contrary.  Inspires  joy  ;  my  society  the  fuuhess  of  con- 
fidence. Thou  art^regarded  ^  fvpl  ai;^^  .contagious^  a^  ft.  jiVfc;tpK<« 
ed  outlaw  frQoa  society.  Robbers  ,ai>d  biasp,be\n€fs,  men  wha 
have  sinned  from  their  mothers'  wo^b,  are  theanjy  mprt^ls  ^at. 
seek  thy  company.  For  my  part,  no  blasphemer  dares  to  entef 
^dflneUittg;  n<)Lsiniier'^k<v&^08^^^^y«ft<>n''D^*    tieoldncia 

'  jworthy  tpt^er^e  jwe j wjip  w^\k^  in .  th?  paths,  pf  inaog6ice :  I . aio 
ip^Midio  the  ^andfkff  virtucii]^  men  only,  l  «;eceive  the  j^op^agg^ 
of  tbe  first  among  men':  fponarchs  keep  no  ^^c^ts  i^qm  m^;  it 
it  by  my  ^eans  that  their  .designs  are  a^compli^ea*  and  when 

^  1  am  witix  the  King  of  kings  in  i\^^  qii^st  of  his  temple^  t^hpu  ;^r| 
/^ot  permitted  to  approach  J t/' 

•Thy  bravadoes  and  falsehoods/'  resmite^  the  sword,  *'  ^c<*  ^ 
^itrve  no  answer.  Ask  only  the  d^ays  of  ancient  times  wjtich  px^ 
ceded  thy  existence :  they  trill  tell  thee  that  it  is  with  my  iel^ 
llie  king  triumphs  over  .those  who  rise  against  faim^  and  subju* 
gates  his  enemies  andthe  traitors  y^ho  nn^enmne  bis  throne* 
ForliAed.citksi  rainpiifts,  ^and  citadels,  ai«  conquered  by  me 
^omis  ((p fiieih»)iintiOW<M.tbe jM9eseiivatk)0  Qthkfmmi  *Wfn| 
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it  n*t  for  the^iear  which  I  inspire,  bis  f^andeur  conldniot  tm 

inaintained  an  instant     I  presenre  him  from  his  oppressorsj  1 ' 

send  my  terrors  before  hira,  I  crush  those  who  attack  him :  at 

•the  sight^ofthe  sword  with  which  he  is  armed,  who  can  remain 

firm?" 

•    '  When  the  pen  heard  the  haughty  and  disdainftd  langaage  of 

the  sword>  she  addressed  it  in  the  following  verses  */  ' 

'*  I  ara  silent,  but  when  I  assemble  my  armies,  my  words 
caase  the  proudest  of  mankind  to  tremble !  My  speeches  are  the 
ornament  of  the  head  of  kings^my  excellent  parables  are  the  joy 
of  the  heart.  It  was  of  me  the  Eternal  made  use  when  he  wrote 
ihe  ten  commandments  on  Mount  Horeb>  which  were  the  inhe^ 
ritance  of  my  people.  When  the  sword  arises;  I  unforl  my 
•taodard  above  bb  head.  When  he  attempts  to  measure  himself 
with  me,  I  stand  erect,  while  he  lies  stretched  at  my  feet/' 

*At this* recital/ said  Heman  Ezrachf,  'when  I  heard  the 
doquence  of  my  friend,  I  wrote  his  words  on  the  tablet  of  my 
lieai't  with  a  pen  of  iron.  I  spent  several  days  with  him :  my 
kours  fled  in  joy  ajid  delight,  until  time  wounded  me  with  the 
lurrow  of  separation  and  tore  me  from  the  milkof  >h»  company.' 

Trom  the  above  extract^  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  na« 
tMre  of  tbe  compositions  which  are  buried  from  modem  crt- 
licism. 
,    M.  Berr  has  promised  to  gratify  the  literary  world  by  the 

tublication  of  a  Rabbinical  Anthology,  in  which  we  earnestly 
ope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere* 


Art.  YlIl,-^Tableau  Historique  et  Politique,  S^c* 

Mistofital  and  political  Picture  of  the  Year  I8O6,  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  Coup  cCCEil  of  the  Jive  first  Years  of  the  nine* 
ieenthVeiitury,    8ro.  Paris,  1807- 

t.  THIS/  volume  comprises  the  history  of  France,  from  th^ 
geeession  of 'Buonaparte  to  the  supreme  power,  till  the  end 
of  1806.  This  adventurer,  hitherto  peittaps  the  niost  dis- 
tmguisbed  for  successful  daring  of  all  those  who  have  iSgured 
in  political  history;  after  deserting  his  comrades  in  Egypt, 
landed  at  Frejus  on  the  9th  6f  October,  1799.  lu  the  space 
0/ ope  little  month,  \b.e,tottering*po^er  of  the  directory  .fell 
tp. the' ground*  and  Buonapatte,  unc^r  the  title  oi  first  Consfij^ 
^ad  seized  the  reins  of  government.  The  £rst  measures  of 
^«  government  were  .distinguished  by  acts  of  wisdom  and 
inoderaUoo.-  <: lie  speedily  pacified^La  Vendee,  be  closed  the 
•migriirit  VvAy  and  soon  after  restored  to  their  country  classea 
^  ia4mdui^a  who^  whilst  tb^y  might  be  useful,  to  itidustryj^ 
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could  not  be  just  objects  of  jealousy  or  suspicion;  and  ho 
offered  peace  to  England^  in  a  lettfer  to  the  King,  which, 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  the  writer,  was  distinguished 
for  liberal  and  enlighteried  sentiments.  Would  that  these  had 
been  omens  of  a  just,  moderate,  and  humane  policy !  But  & 
long  contemplation  of  his  wily  ^nd  tortuous  course  has  com« 
pletely  eradicated  from  our  minds  our  original  partiality;  and 
has  convinced  us  that  selfishness,  egotism,  and  vanity,  are  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  soul;  that  his  moderation  is  at  all  times 
affected,  that  lie  goes  straight  forward  to  his  ends  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  morali^  of  the  means  he  makes  use  of,  and 
that  if  he  has  been,  or,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  is  about 
to  be,  in  any  case  the  instrument  of  good,  he  is  the  unwilling 
instrument,  and  forced  either  by  the  light  of  the  times,  or  the 
necessities  of  his  situation,  to  deviate  from  the  propensities  of 
dn  immoral  and  corrupted  heiart. 

However,  in  this  tableau  all  is  smooth  and  smiling.  His 
'Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  is  always  the  hero;  wis^ 
faithful,  generous,  beneficent,  active,*  pacific;  the  Titus  of 
his  day,  the  deticia  generis' kumahil  To  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  particularr^  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent, 
are  owing  all  evils  which  have  afflicted  Europe.  Every  thiag 
done  by  France  is  from  pure  and  simple  self-defence ;  every 
tbifig  by  her  enemies  is  wanton^^nd  lujjjrovoked  aggression. 
V  Ger^inly.the  year  1806,  iQcludingiin  that  period  the  latter 
months  of  IdO&.^od  the  beginning  of  iB07,  must  be  ever 
memorable  ini  the  annals  of  -  French  glory.  Ulm,  Austerlit^^ 
Jena,  PultuBk,r  and  Friedland,  bore  witness  to  the  wonderful 
superiority  of -the  military  genius  of  Buonaparte:  Austria 
bumbled,  Prussia  annihilated,  and  Russia  terrified  into  sub* 
mission,  and  an  unnatural  alliance  within  the  short  space  of 
;fifleen  or  sixteen  months,  were  successes  sufficiently  splendid 
.^ to  dazzle  strongisr  eyes  than  those  of  Frenchmen,  and  make 
ihem  forget  the  acts  of  violevi^^^^  ftod  ^"J^^?^  which  had  light- 
ed the  flames  of  war.  B\it Nyi^need  not VoUow  this  writer 
through  the  details  of  traiisactions  to  recent  and  so  well  known; 
We  think  it  will  be  more  amusing  to  lay  before  them  the  cha« 
raqters  of  one  of  our  jpwvirwaixiors  as  <farawn  by  the  pen  of  ao 
.enemy.   -     .       '  .:*  >: '  '    . 

,  Four  Englishmen  of  great  celebrity  perished  in  the  epoch, 
'the  events  of  wbicli  are  comprised  in  this  narrative;  Lor4 
JComwallis,  Lord  Nelson,  Mr;  Pitt,  and  Mn  Fox.  The 
^character  of  I^ord  Cormi'aHis  is  very  feirly  and  justly  appro* 
*  tiated ;  and  it  is  well  remarked,  that 

*  To  a  high  personal  eonsideratlQU,  to  a  military  reputation 
*f ulfiQiently- braiianti  abquired  by  bis  victories  oyer  Tlppoo^  wiH 
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loln^d  the  c(Nifideiice  inspmd  bj  the  racm^iy  of  bk  formtr 
adminUtration  ;  an  adminutration  of  vbicb  the  follies^  the  futile 
fanity,  and  the  prodigality,  of  the  last  gOFernor,  lord  Welksley, 
baTe  douhtless  not  a  Uttle  contributed  to  beigbied  tbe  merit  a^ 
the  estimation/ 

The  prihcifml  features  of  the  character  of  lord  Nelson  are 
deliDeated  by  the  hand  of  a  master ;  though  the  shadhig  is  toa 
dark^  and  in  some  parts  of  the  colouring  we  may  observe  strong 
marks  of  envy  and  malerolence.  Nelson^  was  on  the  ocean, 
nrhat  Buonapthrte  has^  been  upon  the  land.  It  may  be  par* 
doned  in  <he  Astterers  of  the  Corsican^  if  they  cannot  speak 
ivith  domplacenry  of  <he  man  who  rivalled  their  m^ter  ill 
celebrity,  and  who  often  thwarted  his  enterprises  and  hummed 
bis  pride*     It  is  observed^ 

'  As  to  the  Toss  of  lord  Nelson*  we  think  that  men  have  falko 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  1  would  say  that  this  loss^  though  a  teal 
^^#ne  for  England,  is  nevertheless  much  below  the  idea  that  bap 
J>een  generally  formed  of  it,  since  his  military  talents  were  below 
tns  reputation.    Little  genius,  and  that  contracted ;  much  cha* 
racter,  much  btavei^,  and  still  more  presumption  and  pride ;  a 
ranity,  carried  sometimes  to  a  ridiculous  excess ;  views  very 
Ironfin^  fct  all  the  great  combinations  of  war ;  but  an  extreme 
famitiaHty   with,  axnl  complete   knowledge  of,  all  tjie  details 
of  naval  tactics  ;    a  great  bddness   and  great  ^ill  in  maU 
neurring  ;  finally  the  art,  if  not  to  mate  himself  loved;  at 
least. to  make  himself  feared  and  obeyed;  and  to. inspire  a 
eonfidence,  and  in  the  end  an*  enthusiasm  in  bis  men;  sa<^ 
Were  the  principal  traits  which  enlightened  men,.  Vrfao  baveseihd 
liiixi  closely,  have  given  this  character ;  and  the  principal  eventa 
of  his  military  life,  coolly  examined,  lead  nearly  to  the  same 
conclusions.     Beginning  all  his  expeditions  by  ^rors^  a^d  faults 
i)f  combination  almost  inconceivable,  afterwards  aTma?l  always 
'repairing  'these   faults  by  his  activity^  by  the  boldness  and 
'^ed$ion  of  his  manfeuvres,  such  is^  in  a  word,  , the  history  of 
latt  Ks  exploits.    But  Vk'e  nmVt  etcfept  th6  attack  of  the  Cianaty 
Wands,  irh^fe  noi  beitig  aMe  to  I'erhedy  the  defect  of  condudt 
tnd  plan  by  the  b^MneSs  df  the  feffort,  he  was  most  completely' 
defeated'  by  the  Sp<an]aVds,  th  August  \7ff7»  leaving  a  part  of 
bis  men  in  !he  field,  aBWtiffiself  1<fs»«g%fl'«rtH  >irt  f he  attfdn.     ' 
« What  most  contributed  to~ spread  his  fame  through  San)pex 
particutorly  ani6i)g  'persoits  Incapable  /of  ^forming  an  opitlionji 
cxcfpt  from  eveot^.  was  thevietopy  of  .AJboukir.    In  mMil|»fbe 
jit^lay^  in  tha|  engaigement  all  bis  dutti^guislhipg  quaM^ } 
but  he  employed  them  oply  to  correct  hrs  preceding  faulty ^  for 
^batever  may  be  alleged  in  his  favour,  it  will  always .  appear 
strange,  that  he  wandered  about  almost  three  months  (from  the 
middle  of  fijayxo.tbe  Ut  of  AugUst,)  on  a  rowtf  ^o  confined  as 
tfeat  wbich  leads  fi^omToutoq  t6Aleian*ii|,irjitiioiit'liei|^j5:abl* 
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to<titC(yfer  a  fleet  which  covered  the  sea  with  its  nuinero^  trans« 
ports. 

^  Ltt  me  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  short  detail^  in  order  to 
JV^stify  my  opinion.  .      .  r 

'  U  was  on  the  &th  of  May  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  deluded 
Admiral  Nelson  from  Cadiz  to  observe  TquIoii.  fje  was  driv^ii^ 
from  off  tile  port  by  a  gale  of  .wind  on  the  I7tb,  and  the  FpeffC^ 
sailed  on  the  19thi  whilst  he  wa«  on  ^he  coa^t  pf  Sar.4inia.,  Ife 
set  sail  again  on  the  2fith,  and  continued  his  pruise,  witlio^jt  sMS? 
pecting  that  the  Freneh  could  have  gained  the  open  sea^  tjll 
the  11th  of  June,  when  he  again  appeared  before  Toulon.  At 
length,  undeceived,  he  directed  his  course  to  Messina,  where  he 
learnt  pn  the  19ib,  that  Napoleon  Buo^iaparte  was  already  ma^.lec 
of  Malta.  It  was  on  that  very  day  that  the  general  left  it,  an4 
consequently  the  two  fleets  were  at  the  same  time,  tl?e  Endish 
to  the  North,  thje  French  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  as  they  had  been 
feparated  by  Sardinia  fifteen  days  before,  and  had  tufned  round 
that  island  without  meeting.  Nelson  left  Messina  the  21  st  of  June^ 
stood  straight  for  Egypt,  .where  he  arrived  on  the  28th,  befor^ 
the  French  fleet,  the  progress  of  wjiich  was  embarrassed  by  jia 
immense  convoy.  Informed  that  it  had  not  yet  appeared  before 
Alexandria,  he  left  the  coast  in  order  to  go  in  quest  of  i(^  6uj 
be  again  missed  it  by  standing  to  the  west,  whilst  Admiral  Bruix 
was  lying  a  little  to  the  north*  After  an  useless  cruise,  on  4he 
*  9th.  of  July,  he  quitted  the  waters  of  Caixdia^  arrived  at  Sicily  o^, 
the  l9th  to  re-victual,  departed-  on  the  24th,  and  at,  length  re? 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  oo  the  first  of  August,  fully 
detennined  to  repair,  cost  what  it  would,  the  faults  which  h^ 
Mcaa  sensible  that  he  'had  committed.  In  truth,  had  he  only 
'  detM^hed  isome  light  vessels,  €rst  to  th&^oast  of  Sardinia,  next 
|o  that  of  Sicily,  opposite  to  fthose  he  himself  exf^nined,  it  was 
almost  Impossible  that  the  route  of  the  FrenM^h  covkld^^^cape  ^im; 
and  what  will  appear  still  more  inconte^l^lj^le,  if  .if)  place  of  quitting 
Alexandria  to  wander  at  hazard  ^ev  the  French,  who  arrive^ 
two  days  after  his  departure,  be  had  w.ait£d  for  the,m  patienUy, 
bow  favourable  would  have  been  the  chances  offered  him  tp 
attack  a  fleet ,enqurn1pered  with  a  proc^igious  number  of  trans* 
ports,  which  it  would  have  found  tfie  greatest  difficulty  in  saving, 
^  even  by  sacrificing  itself  ?* 

Hiese  facts  2iT^,  we  believe  unquestionable ;  l>ut  we  are  far 
from  satisfied  that  the  criticisms  on  lord  Nelson's  conduct  are 
well  founded.  He  was  cruising  off  Toulon  ;  a  violent  gale 
of  wind,  we  presume  from  the  North  East^  blew  him  off  the- 
coast^  the  French  took  advantage  of  this  accident^  came  out, 
and  sailed  oh  the  opposite  tack,  or  towards  the  east^  and  thus 
escaped  bis  vigilance.  This^  was  probably  inevitable.  He 
was  not  really  delayed  off  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  and,  therefore 
fuffered  hothmj  from  want  of  light  vessels  on  its  eastera 
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Co^aL  «Aft€r  all,  he  arrix^  at  Alexandria  before  the  Freocti, 
p,  strong  proof  of  bis  promptitude,  activity,  and  sagacity.  He 
erred^  undoubtedly,  in  quitting  his  station.  But  could  he 
avoid  this  error  ?  Was  he  sure  that  Buonaparte  did  not  intend- 
to  seize  Candia,  and  if  he  erred,  was  his  error  as  great  as  that 
of  Bnonaparte,  in  neglecting  to  occupy  Sicily,  an  oversight 
nvhich  rained  his  expedition,  and  for  which  he  suffers  to  this  day  ? 
And  after  all,  does  not  this  detractor  from  the  fame  of  Nelson 
faU  into  the  error  which  he  cliarges  upon  his  admirers^  that 
of  judging  merely  from  events? 
!put  to  proceed — 

*  We  discover  nearly  the  same  faults,  the  same  want  of-  pene? 
tration,  foresight,  and  conduct  in  his  campaign  of  1805«  When  , 
|ie  followed  the  French  fleet,  which  he  went  in  quest  of  to  Egypt, 
ivhilst  it  was  ravaging  the  English  possessions  in  America;  anc) 
at  Trafalgar  we  find  again  the  same  man  as  at  Aboukir,  resolved 
to  repair  his  error  by  a  victory,  or  to  expiate  it  with  his  bipod, 
Ccrtaiuly>  such  a  resolution  is  that  of  a  brave  man  ;  brs  maneu- 
vresin  the  two  battles  were  those  of  an  experienced  seaman ;  but 
his  conduct  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  never  that  of  a  superior 
jfnan/ 

Posterity  will,  we  doubt  not,  pronounce  a  different  verdict. 
But  we  must  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  bulletins  of 
Buonaparte;  aiid  other  public  repprm,  have  furnished  the 
principal  contents  of  this  voluine.  Of  course,  it  is  calcU* 
jated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Through  it  professes  to  give 
a  sketch  of  all  the  principal  occurrences  since  the  elevation  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  consulship,  we  cannot  find  even  the  names 
pf  such  men  as  Moreau^  Pichegru^  or  the  duke  d'  Enghien. 
But  among  the  miseries  entailed  upon  the  human  race,  it  is 
-still  a  consolation  that  power  has  its  natural  limits.  To  every 
tyrant  it  may  be  said,  thiu»  far  shalt  thou  go.  The  energies 
of  Englishmen,  however  wretchedly  they  have  been  directed, 
are  iiot  extinct.  The  free  press  of  England  still  exists.  The 
voice  of  truth  then  cannot  be  stifled.  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  this  which  more  appals  Napoleon  on  his  throne,  than  the 
}iostility  of  our  goveniment^  or  even  than  the  thunders  of  pur 
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ARt.IX. — Memoires  dt  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompom 
dour,  (Sfc.  '    ' 

Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  containing  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  (f  the  Regency,  the  Motives  ofth§ 
Wars,  arid  Treaties  of  Peace,  Embassies,  Negociations, 
with  the  different  Courts  of  Europe,  Secret  Intrigues,  ' 
Characters  of  the  Generals  and  Ministers  of.  State,  the 
Cause  of  their  Elevation,  the  Subject  of  their  Disgrac€p 
and  in  general  all  the  most  remarkable  Transaction  of* 
the  Court  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Louis  Xy^ 
written  by  herself  and  published  by  K.  P.  To  which  if 
fldded,  her  Correspondence  with  the  Marshale  de  Saxe, 
the  Duke  de  Boufflers,  Marshale  de  Belliste,  M.  £Ar^ 
genson.  Count  de  Maurepas,  the  Duke  de  Nivemois^ 
the  Cardinal  de  Berrjs,  the  Marquis  de  Faudihe,  the 
Duke  de  Mirepoix,  the  Duke  de  Richeleu,  the  Queeu 
pf  Hungary,  ^-c.  Adorned  with  Portraits^  5  vols,  l^mo* 
Paris.  1808,    . 

French  booksellers  are  not  overburdened  with  modesty* 
Two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Madame  Pcfni- 
padour  (cents  par  elle-meme)  were  published  at  liege,  in 
1766.  They  contain  much,  but  not  all  of  the  matter  of  the 
three  first  of  these  volumes.  We  have  no  external  evidence 
.of  their  authenticity,  and  the  internal  is  not  very  strong. 

Doubtless^  the  woman  who  had  the  power  to  retain  a 
.situation,  the  perpetual  object  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  compe- 
tition, and  who  could  rivet  the  chains  of  her  royal  slave  by 
the  fascination  of  her  manners,  even  when  unable  to  secure 
bis  fidelity  to  her  person,  such  a  woman  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed capable  of  composing  these  volumes.  But  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  selected  from  many  others  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  introductpry  pages,  savours  much  more,  we  think,  of 
the  declamation  of  a  Parisian  scribbler,  than  of  the  unaffected 
.elegance  of  M.  Pompadour's  genuine  letters. 

^  In  these  memoirs,  I  shall  attach  myself  principally  to  details* 
which  concern  the  state,  and  1  shall  write  rather  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  my  august  lover,  than  that  of  my  private  life ;  the 
favourite  of^a  king  is  only  for  the  age  of  the  monarch ;  truth, 
only  IS  the  property  of  all  ages/ 

Now  these  details  of  state  affairs  are  just  the  things  we  do 
fiot  want,  nor  extract  from  Madame  Pompadour;  whilst  the 
Ijistory  of  her  private  life,  as  ctonnected^  at  least,  with  the 
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great  penioirages  of  her  time,  is  the  thing  concerning  wbi^h 
our  .cariosity  pants  to  be  gratified.  But  we  >viil  take  for 
granted^  that  these  pages  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  ex- 
tract from  them  some  account  of  the  writer. 

Madamoiselle  Poisson  was  conimonly  thought  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  kept  womaa,  and  of  a  former  of  La  Fert^-sous^ 
Jouame.  Her  father  suffered  condemnation  for  some  dffence^ 
and  absconded.  In  his  absence,  the  mother  fell  under  the 
protection  of  a  farmer-general,  Le  Normand  de  Toumehem  ; 
to  whose  nephew  M .  Lf  Normand,  signior  of  Etiole,  she 
adroitly  coirtrived  to  marry  her  daughter.  It  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  ^f,  with  such  examples  before  her  eyes,  the  morals 
t>f  Madamoiselle  Poisson,  were  far  from  severe.  With  M* 
Lie  Nof  mand  she  lived  some  years.  He  was  sincerely  attached 
to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  had  qualities,  which  ought  to 
fcave  secured  a  due  return  of  her  affection ;  his  figure  was 
agreeable; — ^he  possessed  youth,  the  graces,  sense,  and  a  good 
fortune.  If  this  description  of  him  comes  from  the  pen  of 
his  wife,  we  ^ould  hope,  in  common  charity,  that  the  story 
told*  by  the  author  of  the  fie  privie  de  Louis  XF.  of  the 
wife  having,  as  the  first  act  of  her  power,  procured  th^  exile 
of  such  a  husband,  is  an  unfounded  calumny.  ' 

However  this  be^  power,  had  more  charms  for  the  wife  of 
Le  Normand  than  love.  The  gallantries  of  the  king  werc^ 
much  talked  of,  so  that  every  woman  with  a  handsome  person 
and  light  manners  aspired  to  the  honour  of  receiving  his  em- 
braces. The  place  of  mistress  was  vacant,  and  our  heroine 
(in  common  perhaps  with  fifty  others)  resolved,  if  possible  to 
"fill  it.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis,  .dauphin  of  France,  was  to 
be  married  to  Maria  Theresa,  iirfant6  of  Spain.  On  this  occa- 
sion brilliant  fStes  were  given  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  other  entertaiu- 
nients  and  extraordinary  spectacles  at  Pafis,  a  ball  was  given 
at  the  Hotel-de-Vil!e,  at  which  were  present  the  new-mairried 
couple  and  the  king.  Here  it  was  that  the  wife  of  Le  Nor- 
mand spread  the  net  of  her  enchantments,  and  cimtivated  the 
senses  of  the  amorous  monarch.  The  account  of  their  inter- 
^ifiew  is  not  unamusing. 

*  An  EngViJih  countny-dance,  very  pretty  ^d  executed  bf 
twenty  girls,  animattd  with  pleasure  and  erobeUished  with  the 
freshness  of  youth,  distracted  the  attention  of  the  monarcht  and 
effaced  the  impression  received  from  the  modern  Diana.  \  took 
advantage  cif  this  circumstance,  and  seeipg  that  the  king  hsvi  ad- 
vanced to  a  little  distance  from  hip  ,suite,  I  accosted  him,  I 
asked  him  a  thonjiand  questions,  each  more  indiweet  thantl^ 
former  on  the  sulgcct  of  bis  amouts.    Had  be  paid  atteation  tt 
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fh;  dkw^ttfMrimJniclit  e9$iiy.faave  perceived  Ihe  emotion  of  vof 
stHiW  I  Wfl»  jbM4e  y  m— i  iiisf»ired  his  brealh — hU  words  were 
ju^  expiring  utptM  any  iip&.  He  took  hold  of  my  haod — I  took 
oours^ge^lind  w«sn»tored  to  tny  natural  gay^ty.  1  began  to  tor* 
tnent  him ;  perhaps  this  moment  waft  the  first  of  my  nappinesfi. 
Havitig  e:t(ziied  the  curiosity  of  die  king  by  my  arts  and  convert 
satfon,  pretending  to  yield  to  his  import ani ties,  I  unmafiked; 
but  (I  now  confess)  by  a  refinement  of  coquetry,  I  immediately 
{^cipitated  my&elf  anior^g  a  groiap  of  people,  but  so  that  the 
Rfitig  am^d  not  lose  sight  of  me.  2  had  a  handkerchief  in  my 
band ;  I  let  it  fall ;  Louis  picked  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  aa  \ 
waji  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm,  he  threw  it  to  me  with  the 
^/eatest  courtesy.  Immediately  a  confused  murmur  pervades 
fhe  whoSe  room  :  *'  he  has  ihroivn  the  handkerchief^*^  were  the  only 
Words  -that  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Madame  de  Rochie- 
bouart,  and  the  ladles  of  the  court,  who  aspired  to  triumph  over 
his  heart,  became  desperate,  and  I  have  the  pride  to  believe,  that 
from  that  moment  I  had  no  rival  in  the  affectioris  of  the  prince, 
But  the  dauphin  arid  dauphiness  approached.  I  took  flight, 
Carrying  the  mortal  wound  in  my  soul,  and  persuaded  that  tbe 
king  would  not  quh'the  room,  without  having  surrendered  to  the 
power  t)f  beauty.  This  idea  tormented  me  ;  I  entertained  it 
Vith  regret ;  I  would  willingly  have  banished  it ;  birt  it  perpe- 
tually recurred  to  torment  me— rai^d  I  quitted  the  scene  stiH 
^^ar'to  ray  memory,  fully  resolved  to  pursue  my  designs.' 

;    Fi^ed  at  leoglh  at  Versailles^  the  folbwiog  are  her  reflexioqii 
m  tlie  manners  of  the  court. 

.  ^  I  appenred  fdr  the  fii'st  time  at  court  Books  |pive  us  imper* 
^t  conceptions  of  what  is  passing  on  this  great  theatre.  On» 
must  be  an  actor  oneself,  and  bear  a  part  in  this  long  comedy 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  elements  which  compose  it,  and  the  varied 
And*  singutor  scenes  with  which  it  is  filled.  I  thought  Ihat  £ 
tmly  ssnnr  niortals  of  a  different  species  fmm  th^  rest  of  man- 
jb&l)d.;^  the  maiiiier8>  usages,  and  custons,  are  not  the  same  as  in 
iMb  ^e^tal.  Il[(ey  dress^  they  ^alk  .at  VersailleB  otherwise  than 
at  Paris.  To  pefform  well  his  .jpart,  la  long  habitude,  a  cOntinoed 
attention  is  necessary.  Each  courtier  puU  off  his  natural  cha- 
radven  Assumes  anothei;,  by  &vour  of  which  theekilftil  actor  takes 
4he  place  of  the  honest  man  ;  all  is  art  and  grimaoe ;  all  is 
ittudied,  even  to  a  smile^  or  a  look.  It  is  a  circle  of  hypocrisy, 
around  which  we  must  turn  without  ceasing.  In  the  city^  virtues 
fimd  vices  haive  .but  a  little'  space ;  here  both  theK>ne  and  the 
-other  occupy  a  vast  field.  The  passions  are  the  more. active,  as 
the  means  of  gratification  are  the  more  ample.  Interest,  from 
which  they  receive  all  their  activity,  is  here  in  its  centre.  Tbe 
,'&vc|ur  of  tbe  prince  gives  life  to  the*  soul  of  the  courtier.  He 
ireeeivesno  other  light  than  that  which  comes  from  the  throne. 
lafeei  tbe<i6iirtis  a^NMt^field  iopen  to  till  intrigues,  all  ^bab. 
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men  rise  and  fall,  they  flatter  and  er:nge«  they  are  (iiotectQi^  an^ 
are  protected,  they  hate  and  embrace^  are  attracted  by  a  look  and 
proad  of  a  smile ;  this  moment  a  man  is  banished,  the  next  he 
is  recalled.  Intrigue  is  the  substitute  of  talent,  and  impudence 
^f  merit.  These  are  thtf  lessons  1  have  receiv<id  from  experw 
ence ;  but  in  the  age  of  pleasure  every  thing  appears  charming; 
and  the  court  seemed  to  me  a  scene  of  delights/ 

The  character  she  gives  of  her  royal  slave  is  such  as  to 
prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  man^  whilst  it  excites  our  pity 
for^  the  king. 

'Louis  XV.  has  naturally  much  .genius;  his  mind  is  lively^ 
active^  and  penetrating  ;  he  seea^ata  glance  all  the  springswhibl^ 
inove  the  most  complicated  affairs,  and  he  knows  the  weak  parts 
of  the  general  system,  and  the  defects  of  each  administration. 
This  prince  is  born  with  it  grand  and  noble  soul.  The  blood  of 
the  legislator,  of  the  hero,  and  the  tiaptaip  runs  in  his  veins; 
but  his  niggardly  education  has  desti;oyed  the  effect  of  these 
{;Teat  virtues.  The  cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of  an  ordinary; 
stamp,  had  made  him  apply  in  his  youth. to  little  things;  but 
nothing  has  been  able  to  extinguish  in  him  the  most  amiable 
qualities  which  can  adorn  a  prince.  The  heart  of  Louis  XV.  is 
extremely  good  :  he  is  humane,  mild,  affable^  compassionate, 
just;  a  lovtr  of  rectitude,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  every 
thing  which  does  not  bear  the  character  of  honour  and  probity/ 

But  if  the  heart  of  this  monarch  vi^as  good,  his  constitutional 
disposition  was  most  unhappy*    '  ^ '  ■  **^' 

*  Louis  XV.  is  naturally  very  low-spirited ;  his  soul  *il  enve- 
loped in  a  thiek  cloud;  a  temperament  of  melancholy  makdk 
his  days  flow  unhappily  even  in^i^e  bosom  of  pleasures :  there 
are  moments  when  his  melancholy  increases  so  much,  thatno^ 
thing* can  draw  him  out  of  this  state  of  languor  ; '  Ihew  the  bur- 
den of  life  becomes  insupportable  to  him.  The  enJoyToent  of  a 
handsome  woman  may  rndeed,  for  a  time,  dissipate  his*  ednui^ 
but  it  does  not  ctere  it ;  on  the  contrary,  after  posses&iODy  iM% 
monarch  is  more  disposed  than  ever  to  sadness.^ 

In  consequence  of  this^  joined  to  his  religious  education^ 
Louis  XV.  like  his  great  grandfather,  Louis  XIV.  was  peii- 

f)etually  tormented  by  remorse  of  conscience  atliis  course  W 
ifei  '  One  great  advantage  of  mediocrity  of  fSrtufre  is  that 
by  diminishing  the  forfee  of  temptation,  it  is  less  difficult  to 
controiil  passion,  and  to  regulate  the  tonduct  b^'the  dictates  of 
reason  and  principle.  The  history  of  all  despotic  raonarcHs 
ifbows  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  doing  this 
where  there  is  no  exteirnal  motive  to se^  against  the. power  of 
uidiiuited  gratis  V>:rn..  Kp  wonder  tbuen  th?ifc  J^'inQ^s  flj  g^ 
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ncral  have  continued  attached  to  la  relipon  cathofique  apos* 
toliqne  Romaine ;  in  which  the  absolving  power  is  the  most 
charting  device  to  give  the  liberty  of  enjoyment  without 
running  the  hazard  of  damnation ;  and  in  which  life  may  foe 
comfortably  employed  in  the  alternate  occupations  of  sinning 
and  repenting.  But  conscience  still  can  be  but  half  quieted. 
Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Louis, 

'There  was  another  unhappiness  attached  to  the  days  of  thift 
prince.  Religion  in  him  is  continually  at  war  with  the  passions^ 
Jf  pleasure  attracts  him  on  one  side,  remorse  restrains  him  on 
the  other ; ,  these  contrasts  render  him  the  most  unhappy  man  of 
{|is  kingdom/ 

'  Behold  then  the  wife  of  the  deserted  and  amiable  Le  Nori 
nand  become  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  by  possessing  the  art  of  providing  for  the  amusement  of 
his  idle  hours,  dissipating  his  ennui,  and  making  his  time  pass 
pleasantly,  obtain  a  complete  ascendency  over  his  mind. 
The  consequence  is  obvious.  She  became  the  dispenser  of 
favours*  Generals,  ministers,  ambassadors,  bishops,  and  arch- 
bishops were  appointed  by  her ;  her  smile  was  the  road  tq 
promotion ;  her  frown  was  the  harbinger  of  ruin ;  in  shorf, 
whatever  could  flatter  vanity,  or  satisfy  ambition,  was  at  hec 
command.  Nor  does  she  seem,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  to 
have  misused  her  power.  But  the  reign  of  liouis  XV.  was 
jiigiorious.  The  long  wars  of  his  predecessor  had  exhausted 
ithe  .finances,  and  spread  misery  and  depopulation  through. 
JFrancc,  a  country  amply  blest  by  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
A  geiieral  discontent  was  spread  through  all  orders  of  men ; 
and  as  wretchedness  is  ever  seeking  an  object  on  which  it  ma  j 
lix  its  resentments,  the  world  w*as  ready  enough  to  charge  all 
its  sufferings  on  the  mal-administration  of  government,  con* 
sequent  upon  the  evil  influence  of  the  favourite.  To  defend 
timelf  from  the.  accusations  of  her  enemies,  M'.  de  Pompa- 
dour, (if  indeed  these  memoirs  are  her^s)  gives  a  sketch  oJF 
th|g  state  of  France  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  in  order 
Jftiat  her  readers  may  more  clearly  unders^tand  the  origin  of  tb^ 
niisfortmies  which  formed  the  topics  of  general  complaint 
'during  the  time  of  her  own  exaltation.  Her  story  is  .intro- 
jdoeed  by  some  anecdotes  of  the  intrigues  which  tormented 
liad  embittered  the  last  moment's  of  that  celebrated  monarch. 
To  this  succeeds  a  view  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  regency  of  the  duk^ 
^of  Oileans-.  But  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  *ind  in  thi3  nar- 
Htibii  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been  gathered  from  com- 
*Aon  sources  of  information. '  Among  the  anecdotes  we  find 
fome  tvbich  even  ourselves  recognise  as  old  *  acquaintances* 
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Jis  a  history  these  memoirs  are  very  defective  and  umfHt^iiC^ 
lory ;  nor  is  the  defect  compensated  t>y  sprightly  stories  pr 
amusing  &arratJot)s»  The  familiar  uitercourse  of  real  jif^  M 
always  interesting ;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  actors  are  ^f  very 
exalted  rank.  The  mind  perhaps  is  pleased  at  dh^coveriog  ih^ 
those  personages  are  in  tlieir  every  duy'^business  obligf^  tO* 
speak,  think,  and  act  like  ordinary  nsortals. 

We  meet,  however,  here  and  there  with  passages  wfaicb 
interest  us;  particularly  as  setting  in  a  strong  point  of  view 
tlie  unhappy  result  of  recent  measures.  History  speaks  witb 
an  impartial  voice,  ^or  can  we  take  a  surer  guide  to  judge  of 
Ihe  policy  of  modem  statesmei},^than  by  attendiiig  to  the  sen** 
timents  of  the  statesmen  of  past  ages.  This  reflection  is  forced 
iipoB  us  by  the  foHpwiiig  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Hol- 
land tp  Great  Britain.  They  were  made  by  the  Marech^  d^ 
Saxe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peaoe  of  Aix  la  Cl^apeile,;  Hk 
peace  by  which  the  French  monarch  agreed  to  give  up  H^f 
Netherlands  and  Bergen-op*Zobm^  wbicjb  had  been  subdu^ 
by  his  arms.     On  this  peace  the  Mareciial  observed, 

•  We  were  on  the  eve,  after  tlie  battle  of  Foiitenoy,  of  lakiM 
possession  of  Holland,  and  putting  an  end  to  that  rcj>ublic,  whlc^' 
is'a  constant  source  of  the  divisions  of  Europe  ;  for  these  mer* 
chants,  with  their  nches  and  their  marine,  are  constantly  trou- 
blesome. Tb^y  are  tiie  necessary  allies  of  the  Enghtd),  ouf 
mtural  enemies.  The  great  work  of  their  destruction  wasaknosi 
fini^ed;  why  was  it  not  completed  ?  If  time  is  given^^lo'th^s^ 
repttblicans  ta  ibjtify  themsdves,  they  will  be  as  andaiaous  ait4 
mierpriising  as  lermeriy ;  an4  ^  day  perliftps  will  come^  vixb 
France,  with  4ill  her  forces^  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  satjs&eliMi 
frota  them.  To  destroy  HoliaiKl  is  to  cut  off  the  rig^t  arm  «f 
England;  aad  the  council  of  France  knows  that  to  -weakey 
the  English  ought  to  be  the  primary  policy  of  the  stat^^ 

*Qf  what  use  is  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  ?  AU  these  efforts  of 
t>ravery„  so  o\£ihy  illustrious  officers  who  have  pjerished  in  /thi 
campaigns  of*  Flanders,  have  been  lost  to.np  pUrpbse.  ^ti^k 
places  are  to  be,g»<'eti  tip,  and  the  Hollanders' and  the  h6use'  (i(f 
Aunria  ta  be  re-estabFishcd  on  the  same  fcoling^on  i^hidi  thfcjr 
^ere  before  the  war ;  it  would  have  been  tnuch  4»etter  ^o  hvtt 
Mmained  quiet.  France,  in  restorioj^  her  o^^nquest^^  has  mad6 
war  upon  herself.  It  is  her  own  victories  which,  halite  roinei 
lier*  /  Her  enemies  have  preactyed  the  same  degree  of  pmtitj^ 
sbeialone  is  weakened.  Sheiias,  at  kfi^ti  a  million  of  Ai»bjofi^ 
les$,  and  her  finances  are  nearly  ruined/,,  .  i        . 

We  fear  it  will  be  found  too  triie,.  that  the  sulyugatiott  o( 
4ie  liow  Countries  and  of  Holland  will  prove  tne  most  m(U> 
tdl  blow  to  the  naval  snjperiority  o£  Great  Qritai^«     Witho4|^ 
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thate  acqaisitionsy  it  is  dottbtfolwhetlier  France  ciotild  ever 
form   a  navy  which  cotild  cdpe  with  that  of  this  couotry. 
The  naval  victories  of  the  present  r^gn  have  been  most  de* 
itritctive  to  our  enemy's  marine.     But  they  are  no  more  thati 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  acted  in  almost 
every  French  war  that  has  taken  place  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.     During  all  this  period,  France  has  been  8trug« 
gling  in  vain  to  form  a  navy.     No  sooner  had  she  built  ships, 
$o  that  her  marine  was  becoming  oumerically  formidable^  than 
a  war  has  broken  out^  England  has  every  where  attacked  her 
with  superior  forces,  the  English  prisons  have  become  loaded 
with  French  saibrSj  atid  the  whote  business  has  been  to  begin 
afresh.     Duritig  the  American  war  only,  has  there  beea  mi^ 
thing  like  parity  of  force,  and  then  the  navies  of  Franca^ 
Spaia,  and  Holland,  were  united.     But  it  may  be  doubtedi 
whether  th(i* complete  possession  of  the  Netherlands  and  Hot 
land,  win  net  make  it  impossnbia  for  Saglaad  to  maintiin  in 
future  her  numerical  superiority  of  ships;  and  whatever  maf 
be  the  superiority  of  the  akSl  of  ber  office,  or  the  bravery  of 
ber  teitmea,  (of  wbicb  we  think  as  highly  as  possible)  tfaa 
events,  eved  nf  die  present  war,  bave  shown  that  it  in  not 
diougkt  safe  to  depend  upou  them  when  there  is  eooeiderri^ta 
disparity  of  force.    What  madness  ifa^n  was  it  in  the  admi» 
liistratioii  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  rush  into  a  war,  wbeu  Franoa 
a^flfered  to  renounce  the  Netherfonds  as  the  price  ofpeate  i  t^ 
tc^t  every  offer  of  acconmiodaticHi,  tvA  waen  the  I^faach  bad 
been  expelled  from  tbe  Netberlaods  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  coalesced  powers  ?    By  this  obstinacy,  (he  permaaent  p^ 
licy  of  England  "wns  sacr^ced  to  the  passkm  of  the  moment. 
The  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  William  ill.  andtfae  victories  of 
Maribotougb  wefe  renounced  to  combat  a  phantom.    We 
l>eliete  that  tbe  error  is  seen  and  confestj  and  tbe  uahapp^ 
expedition  to  Walcheren  is  a  |>ratty. strong  proof  (however 
^e  aaay  ase  the  language  of  confidence)  that  the  government 
t>f  the  country  has  taken  a  serious  alarm.    Au6  we  believe 
j^oo>  that  impartial  posterity  will  never  as2»gn  to  tbe  andior  of 
"Atis  calamity  the  title  of  eiAghtaied  statesman,  or  true  friend 
to  his  countiry* 

'  But  the  treaty  of.  Aix  k  C!biq[>elle  was  .forced  upon  France 
by  her  internal  tilebility.  The  general  noverty  was  extreme^ 
and,  in  consequence,  misery  and  depopulation  spread  their  rah 
TOges  through  the  provinces.'  An  inleadant  writes  Ibus  io  ^a 
minister  on  this  subject : 

*  My  Lord, 

*The  subjects  of  the  king  diminish  daily  in  this  provmreb 
9^n  it  ml\  be  witbgut  inhabitants.    I  bava  ordered  the  parijOi^ 
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firiests  to  brin^  me  the  register  <of  the  baptisms  and  burials  and 
I  find  that  the  number  of  the  latter  are  80  excessive,  that  I  have 
calculated  that  if  this  depopulation  continues  twenty  years,  and 
Ibat  God.yiares  me  daring  this  time,  I  shall  be  the  only  persoa, 
remaining'  in  the  province.  Fifteen  years  before  the  last  revo- 
lution of  the  finances,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  thousand  soul* 
in  this  district ;  at  present  there  are  hardly  nine  hundred  thou- 
•and.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  my  lord  ?  Of  fifty  of  the 
king's  subjects,  there  are  hardly  two,  who  have  any  thing  to 
live  upon ;  tbey  must  of  necessity  famish.  No  one  any  longer 
inarries;  debauchery  only  gives'birth  to  children/ 

Tb»  picture  may  be  overcharged ;  but  we  have  no  doub^ 
jft-fepite  of  the  exceptions  which  may  occasionally  occur  from 
a  forced  and  omiatural  position  of  things,  that  peace  and 
plenty,  war  and  famine^  will  ever  be  found  uiiited  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  eflFect. 

There  M'as  a  great  poverty  of  military  genius  during  the 
reign  of  Louis   XV.      The  noblesse  had  become  almosi 
wholly  corrupted  by  ipdoIence>  luxury,  and  dissipation.     They 
spent  their  days  in  hunting  upon  their  estates,,  or  ruined  th^n« 
•etves  at  Paris  with  actresses  and  opera  girls*    They  shrunk 
ivith  horror  from  the  fatigues  and  toils  inseparable  from  a 
military  life.   Promotion  was  given  not  to  service,,  but  to  family 
and  favour.    A  stripling  became  a  colonel,  Vfhen  lie  diould 
liave  been  an  ensign,  and  in  consequence  a  very  few  years  made 
bim  a  general.  >  Under' such  a  system  ife  was  hardly  possible' . 
to  ekped^great^^omiiianders ;  and  a  species^of  necessity  forced 
the  governmetit'to  confide  the  French  arn^es  to  foreign«& 
The  Marechak  de  Saxe  and  de  Lowendabl  were  the  chief 
pillars  oh  which  rested  ihe  glory  of  the  French  arms;  with- 
out them  the  enemy,  perhaps,  would  have  laid  siege  to  Paris. 
Those  two  men  seemed  formed  for  each  other.    The  Mare^ 
chal  de  Saxe  was  the  superior  genius ;  tlie  heroic  virtues  of 
Lowendabl  received  their  lustre   from  the  great  talents  of 
de  Saxe.     But ^f- we  may  trust  to  the  account  given  of  the 
latter  in  these  pages,  the  marecbal  was  a  hero  only  in  the  field 
of  battle.    This  is  not  improbable.     Many  men  of  the  mosrt 
exalted  genius  seem  not  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life 
above  the  common  level ;  perhaps  they  have  ne^ected  thd^ 
talents  of  expression  and  conversation  ;.  perhaps  by  conceiK 
trating  and  directing  the  mental  energies  to  a  c^tain  range  of 
objects,  there  may  be  a  real  inferiority  with  regard  to  common 
matters,  but  often  the  defect  is  in  the  penetration  of  the  ohp- 
server :  somewhat  of  a  kindred  spirit  is  requisite  to  couipre^ 
hend  and  to.appretiate  the  powers  of  genias%"         -  .     . . 
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'-'  Our'reaikrs  txm^  peifcapd,  find  some  amuseniefiit  in  thd'  fol-< 
lowiog  account  of  thid  great  man  \  , 

^The  deatb  of  Marecbal  de  Saxc  caused  a  suspensioii  to  the 
amasementa  of  the  coart.  I  remember  a  man  of  Ulent«  who  waA 
in  my  apartment  at  the  time  when  the  accoimt  of  his  death  wan 
f«eciyed,  said  to  me,  *^  Madani»  we  shall  soon  have  war;  for  o€ 
all  the  generals  of  the  king  of  France^  the  king  of  Prusm  feared 
only  the  Marecbal  de  Saxe/' 

*  The  frequent  conversations  of  Lonis  XV»  with  this  hero, 
fstve  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  character.  It  is  » 
jipleas^re  to  be  acquainted  with  great  men.  The  mind  of  thei 
marecbal  was  of  a  peculiar  stamp.  All  the  private  actions  of 
his  life  were  those  of  an  ordinary  man ;  he  was  never  great  bnili 
on  the  day  of  action ;  then  his  soul^  if  1  dare  use  the  espressioo^ 
changed  its  character^  tt  became  grandi  noble,, and  magnani* 
motts;  a  new  light  pervaded  his  mind,  and  made  him  see  every 
thing  at  the  first  glance.  His  imagination  was  without  employe 
ment,  the  military  genius  wliich  agitated  him  was  equal  to  every 
thing;  but  afjEcr  the  battle,  this  fine  spfrit  seemed  agaih  extiooCi; 
there  remaioedia  him  nothing  of  grandeur/but  the  report  of  his 
actions.  • 

'In  private  life,  he  gave  into  the  lowest  excesses  of  liqnort 
without  any  tatte  for  that4iefined  love  which  distinguishes  ele^ 
vated  minds  from  the  vulgar ;  he  knew  no  other  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  women  than  that  of  debauch.  No  passions,  worthy  of 
a  herd  were  ever  discovered  in  him.  He  was  fdlowed  by  it 
Seraglio  imposed  of  common  women.*  All  his  mis.tres8es  wer^ 
no  better  than  prostitutes;^,  WhiUt  he  astonished  Europe  by  hit 
victories;  en  actress^  of  tbe  name  of  La  Favsart,  agitated  bis  hears 
by  her  gaUaniries. 

,  '  Tbo^  who  saw  him  often  hmre  said  of  him  that  he  wa# 
master  of  no  science.  He  knew  nothing  but  war,  and  that  he 
knew  without  ever  having  leamt.it*  It  was  preten<}ed  some, 
time  after^  that  his  death  had  caused  a  change  in  all  the  systems 
of  Europe>  and  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would,  in  triitb« 
jDever  have  renewed  the  war,  had  Maurice  been  alive.  It  ia 
certain,  that  a  single  man  may  change  the  face  of  our  political 
wor)^. 

'  I  have  r^ad  in  the  original  memoirs  of  the  reign  c^  Louis 
XIV.  surprising  Involutions  caused  by  the  ascendant  of  a  «ngl0 
man.  The  Marecbal  d^  Saxe  bad  laboured  all  his  life  witbinde-* 
fatigable  ardour  to  acquire  a  tranquillity  which  he  never  enjoyed. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  to  the  height  of  greatness,  to  which  his 


*  It  wouid  he  unjnst  to  pat  in  the  number  of  those  contemptiMe  objects,. 
00&  of  our  most  celebr«ted  8C!tns«ies,  Mademoitelle  AdrieDne-le-CQUvf«ar  ; 
who,  vnderstandiog  that  Maurice  was  iii  want  of  asupplf  of  men  an^mo^ 
)Dey»  pawned  her  jewels  and  wardrobe  to  assist  ber  lover,  a^d  sest  l^*- 
Suia  of  ibrtir  ib()U9aiid  itTres. 
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taleats  fei;  wiur  }iad  .va^ed  bim^  tkan  cMtli^pr^qviMffAMiW^t^' 
the  tomb.  The  king  had  gi^en  hiqi  a  royal  hqu^i^  94  \  rec^G^ 
pense  for  his  services.  He  possessed  large  revenue*,  and  enjoyed 
all  tht  dignitm  wkh  which  a  morfta)  can  be  cldtbeA;  .  ' 

'Hiia  general  died  cofvered  with  a  gtary  vhich  cearid  not  te 
MMUested.  Even  his  enenwes  aUawed  that  be.  fMMacttipd  ^ eiy  9^- 
perior  talents  for  war.  Bui  if  his  genius  did  mucfc  for  France, 
fmiec  did  Hill  more  fer  biQi>  He  was  nerer  suffered  to  want 
ibr  any  thing,  llie  peers  (bankers  of  ihe  court)  alwayt  mpplied 
biflA  ahttndaSitly  virUb'  whatever  was  necessary  ;  be  migbt  with 
winnemns  araoies;  in  a  countfy  which  has  beep  at  ail  tknea  th^^ 
theatve  of  the  conquenia  of  Frntiee*  and  that  of  the  glory^Vcfaa 
Freack  name*  JMaarice  commanded  ;Abr;  l]£sa>o£>  tba  kmg'a 
lnttpt»  who  were  bwming  with  HmpntiieQceto.wgnaHcfttbeflMelvea 
by  ^iotories.  i  baire  beard  it  obsanred-,  hy  an  iniatligMlmaa  of 
Ibe  prolisssiMw  that  a  b^io  ought  to  paaa  through  all  trbe  patl»  oi 
the  military  cafe«r,  wbkh  kad  li»^ory»  The  coneirof  JfHnoe 
opened  but  a  ain^e  road  lo  Majucice  :  he.  was  never  put  to  the 
j^roofe>  Mrhicb,  fofcing  a  eommaiidier  to  display  all  hia  powers^ 
decide  Ac  cbaracteff  of  the  gefiemL  This  maii^  with  whose 
name  aUEur^ie  fesa^ndad^  andT  at  wbam  a  porUonof  it  trembledt 
compared  his  life,  when  dymgr*  to  a  reverie.  Mi  de  Scnm^md 
be,  I  have  kad  mfent  4n$m.  I^fatirtce  de  Saxe  had  tecen  brongbt 
ap  in  ilbe  psataelant  religion/anddifd  oi  thai  commnaion/ 

l  The  correspondence  is  cPMtained  in  tbe  tvv^  last  yojbmjea 
^f,  ^  coUrclion ;  and  it  is  b}^  &r  tbe  moat  iiitejeatii^  part  of 
tbe. whole.  Of  tbe  at^tlien^ity/  of  this  part  of  tbe  i^ork,  we 
feel,  no  suspicion  ;-for  tboiigU  tbb  letters  are  destittfte  of  ail 
aupfiort  from*  extraneouH  e^aneiv  y^  ^  mattitry  a^le^  and 
circumstanceSf  under  which  they  assume  to  be  written^  ar« 
anfficientiy  conformable  to  tbe  lawsof  probabyify ;  and  in  thi» 
cas^,  WQ  seek  not  for  additional  support  from  tbe  testimony 
of  ottiers«'  The  letters  of  Madame  Pompadour  are  certainly 
not  written  with  that  grace,  simplicity,  and  vivacity,  which 
constituted  the  charm  of  Madame  de  Sevigni*s,  but  stilt  they 
ahow  the  writer  to  have  been  a  polished  and  accomplished 
woman,  of  no  mean  talents,  aird  (her  foibles  apart)  not  with- 
out estimable  qualities.  Her  affection  to  her  daughter^  (not 
the  cbild  of  Louis)  and  her  brother^  shews  her  to  have  been- 
ativ^  to  the  fediings  of  nature/  and  gives  ns  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that,  bad  not  Iter  amlMtion  driven  her  out  of  her  proper  , 
sphere,  she  might  have  been  «a  good  wife  and  a  respectable 
woman.    To  her  cktughter  she  writes  thj|s. ;. 

^  I  have  lieceived  a  letter  which  gneally  aftlieta  me  on  yenr 
account  I'bey  tell  me  that  you  are  haughty  and  imperious  tor 
four  companions,  ^nd  tha|  you  begin  to  be  very  intractable* 
.Why  do  you  afflict  the  heart  of  your  mother  i    Why  do  yoift 
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force  her  to  the  sad  necessity  of  complaining  ^  How  ofteo  bayfi 
I  reGommei)ded  to  you  to  be  mildj,  afiable«  and  modesty  as  the 
only  meaiis  to  be  pleading  to  God  and  man  !  Have  you  iio  iQoo 
forgotten  fny  lessons  ?  \VilV  you  fiirce  me  to  blush  for  you  ? .  I 
hope  that  yoi|  will  change  your  manners,  both  for  piy  sake  and 
your  own.  .  No  airs  of  gi*eatness ;  they  are  becoming  to  no  one, 
and  still  lesa  to  yoU  than  to  others.  If  I  have  educated  you'like 
a  princesji,  remember  th«  you  are  far  from  being  one.  Tlip 
fortune^  that  has  raised  me,  may  change,  and  make  me  th^  post 
miserable  of  women.  Then  you  Would  be  like  myself^  nothinj^ 
at  all.  Adieu,  my  dear  child,  yeu  know  that  I  breathe  ooly  for 
.  ypu,  and  that  it  is  for  youtliat  I  value  life.  If  yoi|  proQ)ise 
amendment,  I  pardon  and  embrace  you.* 

'  But  Madame  PompadoiA*  aeetm  amBetinies  to  lurre  redly 
thought  herself  a  {irinc^ssy  <»r  soraethiug  still  higher*.  It  ti 
amusing  to- 900  her  a^.yme  t!\^  tone  qf  royaltXt  so  that  yao 
prestiine  (Jf^e  did  qf]j^  l^oy^i^  from  recent^  ^perienee)  th^ 
It  is'no  dinlcMlt  thhi^  to  ficjt  a.  part  |n  tfiis  comedy.  Mji 
brother,  wdmj/  copuuH,,  apd,  Me  lov^  fjp^,^r  to  QMrfaitMul 
9ul}f€ct§,  Sect  &c.  exagt|  iv^oiri^  ^ommand  6f .  coi^ntenance  thau 
9f  imd^rstaf^dJMg. ,  Tq.SlaI(r^bufg;i  ,t}iQ  Aiustriap  aiab^saar 
doiir,  ph^gFttvelb^if'fV^.f— .  .  .         ..,.,..*     »   .        i     * 

*  I hftvemllthe estetnafnpryolu- which  is-'tiuc toH^ OHiiislef  of 
^  ereatvqueen,  wheae  clnBdcMa  ymi  nieiiltby  your  integrity  md 
tafents*  The  aeaiivhickyc^jheti  in  btin|^  to  a  coocAitiiMi 
the  important  negociatiAlt)  atip^eaent  uudkr  api^uaaioB»  ckiana 
the  ackowledgmeots  of  yput  fopn||y  and  Kh<^  ^f  France.  Fo« 
more  tba^i  three  hipdrc^  yeaifs  tbe  au^us^  I^VPfes  of  Austria  and 
France  have  been  enemies ;  tlie  c^ipai  de.Kich)ieu  contributed 
to  es^aspetate  thetr  finimosities.  Ttiei^  intarests  have  been  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  but  ttiey  are  about  to  be  united/  &c.  &c; 

Does  Buonaparte  act  the  emperor  with  more  dignity  than 
Pompadour  did  the  i^ueeq  ? 

Some  f^cts  moy  be  co^ected  from  thej^e  letters  which  m^y 
i^q(  be  tiseW  to  histoqf ;  an((  which  an  Eiiglislunao  would  do 
il^ell  to  weigh  in  fgu^mfug  9|U  estimate  qf  the  spirit  which  haa 
usually  actiialed  theft  qwp  gqvernment. .  One  of  tl)e  ponstaiil 
leproachea  cast  u^u  us  by  the  French,  is  that  we  are  the 
tterfiul  enemiei  of  the  continent ;  that  we  embroil  them  in 
war  to  promote  our  selfish  mercantile  speculationa,  W«  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  charge  is  greatly  coitfirtned  by  son^e  facts 
we  here  meet  'with,  as  far  as  concerns  the  origin  of  the  war 
of  J7^6|  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Arx  la  Chapelte.  Iq, 
that  war  England  appears  to  have  been  completely  the  ag- 
gressor, and  for  no  important  national  purpose  whatever*  >^ 
ne  French  king  was  averse  to  war^  ^e  taiuistry  waauopra* 
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{Ki]:edj  and  their  amliMtador  completely  deceived.  'The  evi<' 
dence  of  msnifestoes  amounts  to  nothing.  Bot  the  cottfessi- 
ons  of  the  ambassador  himself  (the  duke  de  Mirepoix)  the 
complaints  of  how  .much  he  dad  b^en  duped^  and  the  testis 
xnony  of  M*  Pompadour,  of  the  reluctance  of  JLobis  to  en* 
gage  in  war,  seem  decisive  of  the  question.  .Add  to  this,  the 
frivolous  nature  of  the  protests.  Claims  upon  the  wilds  of 
Canada^  where  each  party  bad  already  more  lands  than  they 
could  cultivate,  wese  the  worthy  ppcasioQ  of  setting  aU 
Europe  in  a  flame. 

*  The  treaty  of  the  Ohio/  says  llirejpoix,.*  the  occasion  of  thfe 
present  troubiea^  it^  not  probably  an  object  of  a  thousand  pistoles 
a  year,  and  as  much  clamour  has  ^ea  excited^  as  if  ,wc  wislied 
t^  usurp  all  tbe  commerce  of  the  J^({iisb  co|ooi^/ 

TYifs  war  too,  like  tnost  others,  'i^ds  begun  by  the  Efi^lish; 
by  seizing  on  the  merchant-men  of  the!  encniy  .witbour  any 
jKevious  notice,  or  declaration  4>f  War.  War  ilWf'is' so 
violent  an  outrage  iipon  justice,  that  a  mtfe  more  br  ^  little  less 
iniquity,  is  such  i  trifle,  as  faafdiy*  to  weigh  a  feather  ^  the 
balinc^.  But  a^  this  custom  has  sil^ays  beeii'  protested 
against  by  thi  oUier  belligerents,  and  hUberto  itt"  VaSti;  x\'a:s 
JSuoMparte  wrpfig  in  ex^rcising.thesgmei  power <agninlt  the 
subjects  of  hb  entimy  upon  land;!  :<  :Is  there  ^ny  ^apology 
^hich  may  be. made:  for  the  one^  yAoxk  rould  not  be  wm 
eqmJ  justice  applied  to  the  other  t-  ^Wlft>say  tbis^  not  to^^xies^ 
nuate  the  guilt  of'  Buonaparte,  wbbUi  we  hegard  as  a  syste^ 
matic  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  tttankind;  %ut  to  es^cite  us  td 
look  well  to  the  morality  of  our  own  conduct.  '  ' 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from,  the  letters,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  Speaking  of  the  court,  M.  Pom<^ 
padpurfoys,  :    1 

*  When  I-coosider  4be  meanness,  impertinence^  and'fawiun^ 
eharaCter  of  most  courtiers,  I  iind.  there  is  a  great  dilference 
between  great  men  and  great  lords.  Tbe  laittier  I  despise  and  f 
am  heartily  sick  of  them;  of  the  others  I  am  not  s((idk ;  but  th^y 
are  rare,  %vA  I  hardly  see  them.     I  pity  the  lot  of  kings, 

Srrounded  as  they  are  by  their  gilded  apes,  as  vile  and  as  mis- 
ievous  as  those  of  Angola.  Courts,  which  the  toolisb  vulgar 
look  up  to  with  so  much  envy,  ought  only  to  excite  compassion. 
The  other  day,  the  Abb^  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the  favourite  preacher 
of  our  pretty  women,  came  to  see  us  at  Versailles.  Being  asked  what 
^nought  him  there,  I  have,  says  he,  a  desariptifd  qf  Paradise  to 
ivtktf  jspii  I  come  here  to  take  memorandums^  Poor  man !  if  an 
excess  of  ^be  most  fatal  and  meanest  passions,  envy ,  hatred,  rage^ 
iieii^tir/rf  the  furies  and  erimes  of  ambition  can  give  ati  imS|^ 
of^^dfadise.hcmaycomt  here  everyday/ '  '^ 
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We  f<ear  that  the  picture  M.  Pompadour  haft  drawn  belongs 
to  human  nature^  and  is  byno  means  confined  to  courts.  Envyi 
hatred^  rage,  and  despair>  may  be  found  too  plentifully  in 
«very  street^  and  as  much  servility^  meanness,  flattery^  cringings 
and  lying  behind  every  shqp  counter,  as  at  the  premier's  levee. 
But  a  truce  to  moralizing.  M.  Pompadour  gives  a  pl^saat 
commission  to  the  duke  de  Ninervois^  ambassador  at  Uom^. 

*  I1)e  nuns  of  St.  Cyr  request  me  to  obtain  for  them  th«body 
of  a  saint  to  place  in  a  new  chapel  wtSich  they  have  just  buiU. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness,  M.  le  duo,  to  take  charge  of  this 
good  work  ?  I'he  court  of  Home  is  not  parsimonious  of  tbfs  sort 
qf  presents,  and  will  willingly  abcommodate  you  ;  but  have  great 
care  not  to  send  to  these  good  souls  a  saint  with  two  left  legs, 
like  the  St.  Ovide  of  the  Capuchins.  I  can  harJIy  refrain  from 
laughing,  while  I  am  writing  this:  it  is  a  pleasant  commission 
Cmt  an  ambassador  and  a  phi^opher/ 

She  then  proceeds — 

•The  clergy  of  France  become  more  and  mor«  turbulent :  if 
they  bad  the  power,  they  would  renew  the  d'ragoonings  of  Louis 
Xiy.  Bdt«  thank  heaven,  our  very  christian  king  is  neither  a 
^ei^btee  nor  a  persecutor;  he  has,  says  he,  no  power  over  con- 
sciences^ and  wishes  for  none.  For  niy  part  I  hate  intolerant 
priests,  and  it- 1  were  a  sovereign,  I  should  persecute  none  but 
persecutors.^ 

We  Qnd  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments : 

'  You  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  christian  religion  can 
subsist  longer  in  Europe  than  five  hondred  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  priests,  by  their  ambition  and  intokrance, 
do  all  they  can  to  destroy  it.  The  world  has  been  a  Irag  time 
blind;  but  it  begins  to  have  eyes,  and  to  make  use  of  them. 
But  I  fear  that  philosophers^  who  see  twice  as  far  as  others,  ar^ 
;  too  zealous  on  this  occasion.  ' 

*  The  christian  religion  is  true,  holy,  and  consoling;  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  destroyed^  though  its  abuses  should  be  re* 
formed ;  cut  off  the.  useless  branches,  but  leave  the  trunlf 
untouched.  I  have  sometimes  heard  speak  of  the  English  qua- 
kers|  I  like  not  their  belief,  that  they  are  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghon  to  talk  nonsense  in  (heir  assemblies  ;  but  I  admire  their 
wisdom  in  having  got  rid  of  priests.  Religion  is  good  ;  it  is^only 
its  ministers  which  are  ofien  bad.  It  will  soon  be  ridiculous, 
they  say,  to  be  a  christian ;  if  this  should  happen,  it  will  be 
their  fault.  Besides  this,  I  see  every  day  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  makes  bad  subjects,  by  acknowledging  a  foreign 
power  a^  superior  to  that  of  the  state^  Our  bishops  are  not 
Trencbmen,Dut  subjects  of  the  pope.   . 
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'  A  practice  wbicb  displeases  me  in  oar  religion,  but  wbich 
itill  desorves  respect,  i$  confession.  How  can  one  speak  openly  to 
a  stranger,  wbo  \t  perbjlps  langbing  at  you,  and  who  is  probably 
as  great  a  sinner  as  yourself.  I'he  fasts,  wbicb  are  ordained,  do 
nbC  agree  with  ine1>etter;  it  is  the  concern  of  tbe  physician. 
It  is  Very  goodugainst  intemperance;  but  I.  mdcb  doubt  whe- 
ther a  knare,  that  has  fasted,  is  more  agreeable  to  God  than  9ifi 
honest  man  who  has  bad  a  good  dinner.  !  go  sometimes  to 
vraioDs,  and  they  give  me  the  vapours;  the«^e  holy  harangues 
produce  a  thousand  fonafic.*,  but  never  make  a  single  good  man. 
A^  to  sermons  of  morality,  they  are  good,  but  of  no  use  ;  lo  what 
end  would  you  exhort  an  Englishman  to  become  humble,  or  a 
farmer-general  to  become  disinterested  ?  Que  may  as  well  say- 
to  a  sick  man,  sir,  I  request  you  to  have  no  more  fevpi^.  Tli6^ 
vice^  are  diseases  of  the  miild^  they  will  never  be  cured  by 
sermons.'  ,    .  ^ 

The  following  presents  an  extraordinary  trait  of  hiic^ieii 
and  meanness  in  a  prince  : 

•  They  were  playing  last  night  in  the  king's  apartment,  who^was  a 
considerable  winner ;  but  a  scene  was  acted,  which  gnve  me  inuch 
displeasure.  He  had  before  him  a  large  heap  of  gold  ;  by  accw 
dent  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  threw  down  a  louis  d'or,  and  the  jclngf 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  The  prince  de  **^,  who  wasiiis  partner, 
^nd  who  remarked  his  action,  throws  down  an  hundred  on  pur* 
pose,  apd  disdains  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  giMy  cousin, 
said  the  king,  why  do  you  not  pick  up  your  money?  It  is  » 
mere  trifle,  answered  his  highness,  it  is  for  the  servim{s.  Mis 
Oi^sty  felt  keenly  this  piece  of  satire,  and  Jeft  off  playing.  Yet 
no  one  knows  better  than  this  very  prfnce,  that  the  king  neither 
tft  nor  can  be  covetous.  Not  a  fortnight  ago  the  king  piiid  &ll 
bis  debts,  vW.bicb  amomited  to  nmre  than  a  million,  ithm  be  hftd 
oredil  with  Aobody  but  bis  pastry-cook.  BHt  it  little  concerns 
bim  to  be  ung^tefni,  pro^^ided  he  can  say  a  severe  thing/ 

M.  Pompadour  ridicules  our  practice  of  ordering  fasts^-to  . 
beseech  the  Deity  to  be  on  our  side,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Is  \\  pot  high  time  to  discontmtie  a  custooiivhich  ten^b  to 
bring  religion  intd  contempt?  'Where  is  the  hum^liktion  c^ 
i^ting  eggs  aqd  salt-fish  once  a  twelvemonth  instead  6f  b^ef ' 
and  lidding  ).  If  w^  are  to  fast,  let  us  r^lly  go  witbo^it  our 
dinqers ;  it  may  be  good  for  oiir  heal^ifs  now  and  thefi^  ^ndf 
}{  so,  ,w#  doubt  not  that  if  U  t&greeable  to  tbe  Deity,  ^ 

f  I  have  received  ;this  Qlmroiiig,V  writes  tbe  marchioness  to  tb«r 
duke  de  Boi^ffler^  '  a  fine  and  imf^ortiant  letter  from  you,  a'nd^qr 
otheir  frofzi  ][|alland.;   I  am  told  tb;^t  the  En^isb  have  jyst  ort!» . 
dered  a  public  fast,  to  obtain  tlie  divine  blessing  upouthe^r  ari^is, 
}  kftow  not  rf  battles  i^re  gained  by  fa^ts  j  b^^t  tjiifi  I  knci^  ^% 
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to  {deMC  God^  we  <N||bt  not.  to  cofninit  ii^aticf  nor  tcH^tocUte 
liim  Id  our  crtines.  I  will  not  fast  tot  the  proftperity  q(  Franco* 
but  I  will  recommend  it  to  the  justice,  of  beaven,  amd  the  i^rmf^ 
<rf  our  soldierii.  M.  de  Turenne  said  that  God.  was  always  for. 
the  largest  sqitadfoQs  ;  therefore,  as  heaven  is  deaf  to  the  prayers 
of  the  weak,  we  should  take  care  to  have  a  good  army,  and  to 
place  over  it  a  better  general  than  the  duke  of  Cumherlaod, 
'  whOi  a«  1  am  assMred,  is  to'be  «ent  against  us/ 

Wtntever  may  have  beea  the  fimlta  of  thit  eidebnited  wo- 
ttianj  ifhe  seems  lo  have  sttpported  her  'station  with  dignity. 
md  cMmstency^  and  was  herself  all  bat  a  {ndenf.  Poeta; 
oraton,  generals,  minkrtersy  «iid  even  cfweens  and  ettipr^eftsesy 
<*orrespei^ed  widi  her,  courted  her,  and  bantered  ber ;  and 
jibe  received  Aeir  homage  with  all  the'  (Kgaity  it  ^n  e^asi} 
If  priaoes  «iuit  htfve  mwtfeasea,  lc«  tfaem  at  teaat  bia  aucb  M 
wili  Hoc  degrade  them  in  die  ^ea  of  the  world,  tn  these 
Paiges  we  meet  with  n^fditng  that  is  low  or  disgusting ;  amd 
llftiik  that  h»d  Madame  ide  PonpadMr  been  contented  t^ 
move  in  her  tiaiural  s|)faeire;  she  would  bofO  htHeti  u  convftMt 
to  hear  friends;  an  Oniaroent  to  aoiietyi  and  would  have  expo^ 
riended  a  d^ee  of  solid  bapptness<aiid  irsmqOUlity,  w^ich  wa« 
denied  to  her  ekmted  atalioii,  aad  which  it  il  Mt  in  tte 
power  of  rank  ot*  splendour  to  isipart. 

iiijii    I   I  iiiij  iiiiiwuii  ■">;  I' ■;■>)'  iiMiiiih^  jii   t  JLii"       [11  r  I 

AttT.  X. — Mi'moires  de  Id  Comtesse/ie  tAchlenau^icritespar 
eHe^meme,  S^x* 

Mem^kifrf  ^  €<mmtem  of  LidkUnm,  wwlMt  hf  heneifi 
'  amummig  Mecpei  Jbucitiia  (tf  tiife  Ootiit  sf  Pf^uma :  to 
wMek4iH^de€,  Lmen  of  ijori  B^isidl,  tf  S^jhrtlM^ 
^gff*i  <f  ^  ^Hiiam  md  L^dg  Hamitton,  -if  Lddf 
TempletmHi  oftht  Chwalkt  d^S^Bj  M.  iMfcofs^  4k» 
celebrated  Lavater^  ^c;  S^c.  Translated  from  the  Ger* 
man^    £  Tbim.  Vlmo.    Colbuvn,  4809. 


IT  ]»  a  otastsiht  lymflfcOM  ateBdant  on  Ae  'Mn^  iof  i 
pHeA,  tbait  individbais  ane  kadedwiA  ibe  blaa»  asbidiii 
-are  too  inatiwstod  or  ton  oc^wardiy  to  attribute  to  the  imo 
cattKi^  to  €ailAtttttktal4e£acls  ortbe^ceaof  adaiiiaislaatioik 
Wban  die  i^DVOMMga  bknaeif,  or  any  other  poraom  neoilaatly 
idteingaiabed  by  Ims  confiJeagoe  fai^  ia  aadiority,  suier  tiiem^ 
ttdltes  to  be  jgo^araed  h^  nntreases  ot  other  unworthy  imviOBrw 
attti  the  state  'O  certain  oF  receiving  aonie  vlfyiv%  from  the 
4^kaoii  c«liRft:tioo.(  bft  ^mt  the  paK>{da Jwve  w  jn^aa  pS 
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.  ftdrtm  in  tbetr  own  hands ;  and  if  they  fail  to  exeit  ihtm,  it 
ii  dseir  own  imbecility,  their  own  corruption^  their*  own  care*> 
lessness,  with  respect  to  their  first  and  de»rest  interests^  which 
ihej  will  have  to  thapk  for  all  the  calamities  that  may  ensue 
from  a  profligate  system  of  government*  lliey  may  after- 
wards amuse  themselves  and  the  wprld  with  pouriug  out  all 
manner  of  declamatory  abuse^  and  inventing  all  sorts  of  cs* 
Inmnious  falsehood  to  blacken  the  characters,  whose  infamy 
consists  only  in  a  participation  of  the  general  corruption ;  but 
llle  philos(4>her  will  but  pity  their  self<^omplacent  blindness ; 
while  he  reflects  that  those  who  had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the 
courage  to  save  themselves,  were  not  yrorthy  of  salvation. 

Whether  the  countess  de  lichtenau  vras,  or  was  not>  guil^ 
of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  (^y  a  multitude  of 
mushroofli  writers,  to  whom  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Prussian 
ensure  has  given  birth,  is  a  question  to  which  readers.of  tiits 
eountry  must,  npon  Uie  whole,  be  very  indifferent ;  bAt  it^is 
Hot  of  equal  indiftrence  to  them  to  know,  that  neithettb* 
depravity  of  the  mistress,  nor  the  foUy  t>f  the  sovereign,  could 
have  caused  the  downfall  of  the  state.  It  is  to  the  .original 
ince  of  an  unjust,  a  |»artial,  and  arbinvy  constiuition,  to  the 
bog  impunity  of  Mk  interested,  aelfish,  and  narrow-minded 
government,  to  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  great,  and  the 
universal  apathy  of  the  people.  It  is  to  these  causes,  and  to 
these  alone,  that  can  justly  be  attributed  the  present  al^ct 
condition^  not  of  Prussia  only,  but,  of  every  state  and  em- 
pire throughout  l&irope,  which  has  bowed  the  neck  beforfi  the 
usurping  cbminion  of  Frapce.  Even  yet,  if  a  time  should  arrive 
when  the  people,  the  despised,  insulted,  and  calmnniated  people, 
ihaU  be  re*animated  by  any«rthing  like  a  general,  eilteash^ 
jnd  enlightened  spirit,  even  the  vast  machine  of  Buonaparte's^ 
tyranny,  snpported  as  it  is  on  foundations  the  mostappar^y 
durable,  ami  maintained  in  action  by  resources  the  juost  incsW 
C^U^i  W»Mt  aomble  away  and  mouMer  into  dust» 

IfEorope  tp  herself  wouM  be  b\it  true, 

|i(ot  France  nor  all  the  world  can  make  berrue; 

Ha^dng  thiia  statifed  our  opmion  that,  as  a  puMic  question, 
in  any  de^pree  influencing  the  political  fated  Prussia, it ia 
altogether  indi£ferent  whether,  tfaf  mistress  of  Frederick  Wii« 
liam  II.  was,  or  was  not,  a  depraved  and  worthless  character^ 
whether  she  did,  or  did  not,  ioflnlence  ihe  coun^,  and  direct 
the  armies  of  her  country,  we  shall  now  consider  the  voUiatts 
before  us  aa  contiuluttg  the  defence  of  an  individual^  ngaiUB^n 
vast  variety  of  malicious  and  virulent  accusations ;.  and  in  thia 
)i|^bt  we  9hi41  My  tbe^  m  Jar  as  it  is-possiblo  to  be  sitiafiri 
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liy  «.n  exfuirte  ittMnent^  we  are  upoo  llie  whcrle  fivmmibly* 
incltned  toivards  the  coimten  de  Licfatenatt. 

The  writer^  whose  atteck  fleems  to  haVe  chMy  excit6<ther' 

to  the  resolution  of  a  public  resistance,  is  a  certain  M*  de 

Koelln^  author  of  a  performance  etitttled  Lettret  Confident 

tielies,  whom  she  represents  as  the  most  inveterate^  and  roost 

lying,  of  all  her  accusers.    It  is  to  the  statements  in  this 

work,  as  comprafhending  almost  all  the  charges,  false  or  true,  of 

iMr  ott|er  enemies,  that  she  principally  limits  her  defence.  Ilie 

others  which  slie  notices  by  name,  are'  The  Gallery  of  PrAs- 

man  Chaiaclers,'  '  A  Character  of  Fripderick  WiUiani  III.  hy 

M.  W.~'    The  'Tablesm  Historique  et  Politique,' «cc.  of 

M.  Segur,  a  book  entitled  '  Biographic  Modemej  de  toua 

^i  sont  marques  a  la  fin  du  dix-httili6me  siecle,  &  au  com« 

ineficement  de  celoi-ci^  par  leurs  Merits,'  8cc.  fltc.  &c. — 

'  Annates  de  la  Monarchic  Prossienne' — ^nda  few  others  of 

less  importance*    Some  of  these  works  have  been  noticed  by 

us  in  former  volumes  of  this  fieview,  to  which  we  must  refer 

our  readers  for  a  general  estimate  of  their  character  and  me* 

fits,    lliat  of  M.  Segur  is  the  performance  of  an  intettige«t, 

though  ii^  many  respects  prejudiced  and  paitiai  Frenchman^ 

and  is  alone,  periiaps,  likely  to  outlive  the  present  generation. 

*     The  fii^  falsehood  which  Madan^  de  lichtenau  notices, 

(certainly  with  considerable  resentment,  though  with  affected 

good  humour,  and  which,  like' the  opprobrious  term, 'B-—«,' 

to  Mrs.  Wild,  is  more  constantly  present  to  her  recollection, 

than  any  other  insult  or  calumny  whatevo*)  is  the  original 

rank  assigned  her  by  all  her  different  biographers,  of  '  A  Fruit 

Girl.'  (Matchafule  de  citrtms,  and  in  another  place,  tnar* 

ehtmde  de  legumes.)    Now,  as  ^adame  de  Lichtenau  hjss 

timdoubtedly  a  better  right  to  kno^  who  her  parents  were, 

and  what  her  origin,  than  any  one  of  her  historians,  we  tan 

hav0  no  obj^tion  to  credit  her  own  statemdkit,  that  her  fieimtly 

was  good  and  respectable.  •  Those,  however,  who  are  old* 

fisliioned  enough  to  believe,  that  even  the  protection  of^ a 

jpfince  cannot  Justify  the  abandonn^ent  of  female  honour, 

would  probably  judge  the  weakness  of  the  young  Mademoi- 

aelle  de  Riatz  (her  mai^^en.  name)   more  excusable  in  a 

retailer  of  oranges  and  lemons,  dian  in  the  daughter  of  a 

geotleroan»    For  ourselves,  we  are  not  the  severe  censors  of 

faqnuin  ^frai%,  and  only  mean  to  remark,  that  the  mistress  of 

Fredevick  WilKam  ought  rather  to  be  pleased  than  offended, 

by  a  mistake  which  is  clearly  calculated  to  extemiate  the  guiltj 

whatever  it  ma^  be,  of  her  first  failpre. 

As  the  chere  amio  of  the  prince-royal,  Mad3moiselI<> 
4e  Diet?;  tm  far  from  atyoying  any  enviable  portion  of  dignity 
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or  tflttcmoe^  ^'a^  (if  we  i«e  to  beliefe  her atalDaiail)  kepi  in  m' 
fUtt  of  (kpendence,  tad  ev^  of  oocMioaal  w«tt»  from  wbich 
Imt  ^roteelor»  faow^Mr^  wiili||ig,  was  periiap$  oaahie  to  elci^tte 
litr^beiag  himaetf  iii^a  sitiwtion  hardly  superior  to  that.of- 
the  nentdL  officers  about  the  eoiirt.  Even  after  she  was  p«b^ 
Kcly  acknofdedged  as  Ae  royal  mistress,  her  revelme  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  ample ;  never  (we  are  told)  bear- 
ing any  pro(>ortion  to  the  finances  enjoyed  by  the  court  ia* 
vourites  of  more  civUitcdim^om. .  Her  title  of  countess  was 
tiol  only  not  sot^ht  by  her,  but  upon  its  bebg  coimalunicated 
to  her  when  at  Pymioiit,  Ifaat  <it  had  been  her  royal  protector *a 
jpleasure.tosKlvance  her  to  the  rank  of  nobility,,  she  sincerdy 
lamented  the  naistaken  kindness  wbicfa  had  tbu4(  f  e^idered  hdt 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  astaults  of  ^  envy^  aialiae><and  ail 
nndiaritabieness/  Her  friends  and  relalioiis,  bowevciP  bene* 
filed  oCoMienaily  out  of  her  own  private  nteaoa,  Were^  in  no 
instance,  promoted  to  ofiices  of  public  trusty  or  'made  peiH 
sioners  tqion  tbe  public  funds  at  her  solicitation,  .As  far  as 
ber  connexion  with  the  king'  idatea  personally  to  himself, 
ehe  was  the  tender  and  affectionate  mistress  of  bis  youth,  thte 
faithful  and  imaltered  friend  when  in  tbe  progresa  of  his  li£b 
*  the  habits  of  debauchery  had  divided  his  attentions  betwieen 
herself  and  a  varie^;^  of  other  women,  ,  In  her  coodiict  towftlxb « 
her  less  worthy  nva)s,  she  was  discreet^  tempemtOy  and 
Obliging.'^  Tbe^ueen  herself  languished  h^,  by  marks  of 
her  peoiliar  i«v6ur,  m  eonseqaence  of  her  perseveiiinoe  in^n 
IjBMr  of  behaviom'  io  modest  and  unassmntng.  To  eottclndi^ 
ishen  the  approach  of  deadi  had  sdbdiied  lA  ifae  more  ^violent 
pmd  disgmcefttl  passions  awl  propensi^  of  his  nature,  Fre* 
(dendk  WiUiam  reposed  on  herabne  as  b»  best  friend  and 
con^rter,  and  breathed  his  kst  under  her  care,  abtioet  within 
jher  arms.  Of  this. event,  ^so  fatal  in  its  sequel  to  the 
iconntess^e  licb^snau,  thereaderwiUnot  be.di^Iea8edj.per* 
jhaps,  al  having  her  own  aecoutit.  . 

'*  I  return  iiow,  for  ihe  Hist  time  to  M.  Koelln,  bttt  what  a  1<J^ 
^Dd  painful  course  retiHains  foi'  ixit  to  riln  !  It  is  not  encHi^  theii 
for  hhn  to  attack  with  other  trriters  tny  cdnn%!ttfon  With  *h% 
king !  be  pursues  me  eveh  into  tfafe  pHsom  wbeiel  ha^  btten  lAM 
0p ;  be  scrutftiises  nly  fitivate  Wt  as  a  Wifb»  ttH^  tte  Ikst  ttjta^ 
tence  be  pi^nomices  a^inst  me,  lis  e  more  yevoltibg  iitftmy  than 
nil  die  others/  fc  is  not  tiN  %S^t  the  mdst  viblent  ^ooflictsi,  tbsfc 
1  have  been  able  lo  regain  that  eshnness,  which  is«otiecf*ssaV|r 
fsr  me  to  repi j  to  such  horrors.  I  beseeib  «^  readers  tb  lei^ 
me  all  their  attention,  and  not  to  judge  between  M/Koelln-ahd 
4ne^  till  they  have  beard  what  I  bave  to  say.  I  aingoi^  to 
^  begin  at  page  103—1  shudder  1— courage  I  *'tt  was  the  n^ing 
^'  0n  which  t^  king  ttr^athei  ids'  l^st    1^9  fc^vouriies  i&aAii(mc$jKm 
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to  tkme  m§i^Qmm^  ian'tt  ihtt  aHwded  kim^n  kk  itiness.  Tk€  mgl^ 
mreceding  hie  death f  ha  Lkhtamu  returned  early  t&  Ckathttem" 
i(mrg^>  Sic.  slept  tk$wt  tranqwilf^;  .0md  Me  mxt  day,  iBihen  ^ke 
4iwoke,  Ctifdly  fuked  Moid  he  hiuL  passed  the  mgkt. — Shi  retkimtd  dl 
this  time  mt  th^  Moitl  des  GentUhfttnues/'  >, 

'  Wbat^D  abomlmible  passaged  but  without  doubt  it  appe^i^d 
full  of  eloquence  toM.  Koelln^  since  it  procures  him  the  pleasure 
of  plunging  a  poniard  into  the  focart  of  an  unfortunate  Woiilaiw 
What  feeling  reader  wiW  nut  shudder  with  me  ?  To  recal  to  ttijr 
mind  the  last  moments  of  my  befit  friend^  of  my  august  bene- 
factor, is  to  tear  open  afresh  all  the  wounds  in  my  soul.  Blit  whH 
do  I  say?  the  remembrance  of  thii  fatal  event,  criiel  as  it  is,  i^ 

_^ still  less  sOy  than  the  frightful  circiimstances  with*  which  M. 
IK^oelln  accQfHpainies.it,  representing  me  as  the  mast  rnaenllbis  Oif 
^omen»  the  moat'  ungrateful  of  creatures ;  saying,  that  I  have 
abandoned  my  friend,  nfy  benefactor,  upon  his  de«h-bed;  that 
my  sleep  has  b^en  tranquil,  and  that  at  my  valciog  I  tosvetrd'UHjr 
asked,  how  be  bad  passed  the  ni^t!  Great  God— Give  me' 
strength  to  teiate  this  melancholy  catastrophe. 
.  '  It  is  entirely  folse,  that  the  king  was  abandoned  ^o  tfierce* 
if^aries— his  afflicted  friends  were  in  tlie  apartments  next  to  his^ 
ready  to  i%ceive  fats  orders ;  but  he  did  not  have  th^m  catled: 
It  was  at  Venice  that  J  received  the  aflicting  news  of  the  king^s 
illness — be  begged  me  in'standy  to  hasten  my  re^urfa-^I  set  off 

*  immecUately ;  I  «anie  with  the  greatest  difligenoe  ;alid,  at  my 
arrival  at  Charlottembourg,  I  found  him  already  extremelr 
altered.  During  eighteen  months  that  his  complaint  lasted,  wjth 
very  few  interraptiona,  i  never  quitted  him  A  singte  insfeiit  ^^  ind. 
aince  the  06ih  of  September,  1797,  that  be  went  to  Potsdam, 
liil  the  l6tb  of,  November,  (a  day, so  fataKfor  me)  1  Wasalw^yv 
aeen  at  bis  bed-side — with  the  exception  of  the  time  I  took  by 
his  orders^  to  make  two  journeys  t<^  Berlin,  to  aeek  for  remediea 
in  bis  private  medicine  chest. 

*  The  Uth  of  November,  at  isalf-past  eight  in  the  evening,  tfae. 
king  felt  himself  much  worse,  and  had  a  strone  hsmorrbage.  l; 
at  first  did  all  that  I  could  to  stop  with  my  handkerchief  the  blood 
that  ran  in  great  abundance;  and  I  called  ie  Conseilfer  intime. 
Selie^  who  waa  in  the  neict  room.  M.  Selle  desired  me  to  reicall 
niy  senses  and  arm  myself  with  courage,  saying,  thai  the  kin^ 
was  in  bis  last  'moments — he  had  already  forewarned  me  $\k 
weeks  before  (in  the  presence  of  Ic  Consei/lerjntime  Brawn}  that; 
the  state  bis  oHUesty  was  in,  admitted  of  no  hone,  l^iopgh  I  - 
«)ugbt  thns  to  bivre  been  for  a  long  time  prepareo  for  t^s  &tal 
event,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  last  words  of  M.  Sette,  that,  in 
my  despair,  and  without  knowing  what  I  did»  I  ran  like  a  aiad*' 
yfromzn  into  the.  garden,,  and  walked  about  with  hurried  steps^ 
My  femme  de  chambrey  Henrietta  Piceger,  seeing  tlie  friji^tffil 
condition  to  which  grief  and  horror  had  reduced  mcu  haid  me 
immediately,  conveyed  home.  They  put  me  to  bed.  M.  Selle 
Wim  "(Billed;  ke  r4in  and  sent  an  bcpres9  t<o  i\kt  tpwn  f^  soo^e  D9e« 
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dieioet  wbich  he  had  not  fomctn  wrold  b«  necttsarjr.  When^ 
after  a  long  fainting  fit,  I  began  again  to  see  the  light,  I  tignifie<l 
ioM*  Selle  tbe  desire  I  had,  to  return  to  the  king — he  ordered 
me  not  to  do  any  thing*  and  above  all  to  remain  in  bed.  An 
hour  wa»  scarcely  passed*  when  I  sent  him  word,  thai  nothing 
should  any  longer  keep  me  back»  and  I  would  absolutely  see  tbe 
ting— they  brought  me,  as  bis  answer,  that  his  majesty  was 
asleep ;  and  to  every  message  that  fallowed,  I  received  the  sanie 
^swer.  They  even  told  me  the  last  time,  that  the  king  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  that  be  found  himself  a  little  better—a 
deceitful  illusion  by  which  they  wished  to  keep  me  from  seeing 
bim  again.  Soon  after  t  saw  my  mother,  my  son,  his  governor 
Goloiiel  Bampnartin,  and  Mademotselle  Chapuis,  enter,  bathed 
in  tears* — ^All  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins,  and  I  co^ld  scarcely 
ataanmer  out  a  few  word»*-4>ut  I  felt  a  quick  revolution  within 
ne.  I  recover  my  atrength,  I  jump  from  my  bed,  and  fly  to 
tbe  VI  indow-*-no  longer  is  there  any  doubt— the  krog  is  no  more ! 
the  guard,  assembled,  go  slowly  toward  the  palace  to  render  the 
last  odnours  to  his  inanimate  remains — I  shriek ;  my  knees  trem* 
We;  and  I  fall  overcome  with  grief.— ^|y  mother  kneeling  neaf 
me,  exclaims,  "  Yes,  my  daughter,  Frederick  the  Second  hat 
ceased  to  live ;  but  he  is  there  (pointing  to  Heaven)  t|iere  yftittt 
4II  human  miseries  are  ended.''  k  is  in  this  height  of  despair, 
sn  the  midst  of  my  I'elations  and  friends,  that  Colonel  Zastrovv 
andM^r  Kliest  come  to  tell  me  that  the  new' king  faad^iven. 
them  orders  to  arrest  me/ 

With,  regard  to  the  more  persooa!  and  offensive  ^ahimmea 
Mbkb  the  countess  charges  ta  the  malicious  invention  of  her 
enemies,  there  is  no  room  Jiere  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
them.  The  accusation  of  profligacy  and  abandonment  of  life 
and  mannera,  ^ba  answers,  in  the  most  satisfoctory  manner  in 
vbich  it  can  be  answeireH^  by  giving  (as  she  says)  a  fatthful 
ilefcription  of  the  life  she  actually  led ;  a  ^lescription  in  which 
there  is  much  of  elegance,  and  sense,  and  refinement — certainly, 
nothingapproaching  toasubstantiation  of  tbe  charge againal  her. 
The  cruel  and  disgusting  charge  of  administering  to  theklng'a 
pleasures  by  promoting  bis  aesigns  on  other  women  after  he. 
became  sated  with  herself,  she  glances  at  only  to  deny  it 
with  a  degree  of  abhorrence  ii^hicb  we  really  believe  to  be 
the  result  of  a  clear  conscience.  There  are  passages,  not  only 
in  her  defence,  but  in  the  letters  subjoined,  w^bich  leave  us 
inclined  to  suspect  that  after  Frederick  William  had  given 
repeated  instances  of  infidelity  towards  her,  she  wais  not  always 
so  scrupulous  as  not  to  ^retaliate.  But  When  we  state  this  as 
our  $uspicio7i,  we  must  add,  that  there  is  in  the  conduct  and 
language  ^f  foieigners,  with  regard  to  mfatters  of  gallantry,  a 
certain  latitude  ikhigh  render^^  it  extremely  hp^arijious  for  m 
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ISngli^hiimti  td  judge  df  ^e  feftt  extent  to  which  they  i 
to  be  understood ;  and  being,  on'  the  wholej  very  chsritably 
inclined  towards  the  (titr  writef  bf  these  memoini  we  would 
by  fio  means  assert  any  fact  which  she  has  not  eipressi/ 
icknowtedged,  without  better  proofs  than  any  that  the  present 
publication  bis  afforded  us.    , 

Madame  de  Lichtenau^s  great  favour  widi  Frederick  WtU 
liam  raised  against  her,  during  his  life-time,  a  host  of  ene- 
mies. The  ntal^ty  of  their  hatred  she  Would  jhin  ascribe 
{rincipally  to  tfie  unlucky  title  which  had  been- bestowed  upodi 
er,  and  wfaipfay  as  an  iiononr  imprecedented  in  the  trourt  olf 
Prussia,  had  embitt^rM  the  millds  of  all  the  real  as  well  «»^ 
M  the  we«i)dt-bi6' Mobility  to  her  diestruction.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  outrdgeoutness  of  thii  ftlsehdods  which  these  per- 
sons fabricated  against  her,  and  with  which  they  filled  the 
mind  of  the 'prince  who,  succeeded*  to  the  throne.  Among 
dther  tilings,  they  etideavoured  to  persuade  bim>  and  the  rest 
Of  the  wok'Irf,  that 'Madame  de  Lichtenau  was  herself  deeply 
initiiited  in  the  datigerous  mysteries  of  the  illumnis,  and  tibai 
she  was-  a  principal  agent  in  all  their  nefarious  projects^  .to 
inveigle  sind  coring  £d  weak  understanding  of  berao«ereigii 
^and  benefactors  One^f  ih^  ridiculons  stories/ pro]pag«ted^ 
this  subject,  and  retuled  by  M.  Koelln,  she  'exposes  iwi^ 
merited  ridieule,  and  firmly  denies  all  pardcipation  in  the 
crimes  thus  imputisd  to  her* 

-  That  the  easy  temper  of  theking  was  grossly  pvlctised  upon 
by  im^stors,  who  made  their  ^advantage  of  ha  crednlous 
Huperscition,  has  'been  so  often  repeated,  both  ht  hisfoiy  and 
romance,*  that  w^  can  have  littW  doubt  of  its  being  to  a  ocr* 
taifti  extent  the  (act ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  natnial'psDA 
pensity  of  mankind  to  swatkiw  every  thing  that  comes  before 
them  clothed  in  the  attractive  garb  of  mystery  ^has^trndoiibtedly 
been  the  i^eans  of  enlarging  most  romanticmly  upon  the  trutb 
of  whatever  regards  the  pretended  secrets  of  Ulmninaii&mi 
We  are  inclined  to  cf edit  both  the  sense  and  honesty  of 
Madame  de  Lichtenau  to  the  full  extent  of  her  assertions^ 
that  she  was  heither  the  instrument^  nor  the  victim,  of  any 
deceits  of  this  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  the  impressions  made  on  the  prince^ 
royal  to  the  preiudice  of  the  countess^  were  sb  strong,  that 
immedmtely  on  the  death  of  her  protector,  she  was  put  under 
arrcet,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Qlogau,  in  Silesia. 


^  Su,  parttcttlar]y»  SchiUer's  «  Ohost-Sleer,'*  the  circiimstaaocs  of  wbiab 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  barUly  p09sibU  ^9X  to  htiicve  thepi  la  foaie 
d^iiee  fbuodcd  ia  faot. 
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Bm  amttmuM  4oea  not  loein  to  liaiN)  b^iea  af^eowi^irief 
tvMi  My  fiKlker  nuirks  of  Mverity,  mnr  wm  it^f  very  tang 
duralioB,  S^wytiwc  •ftgrwwrdf,  sb»  applied  for,  and  ohtaipedt 
iImi  foyal  pewoMion  ta  beHew  ber  band  on  M.  Holbem^  «i| 
AusiMn  gentlenmn  ef  iodm  rank  and  fortune^  ^  a  wild  and! 
eccentric  characte/,  oF  whose  heart  tier  charms  mpde  an  9bso* 
later  coAqueKt,  while  in  lier  slate  of  bamsliaiei||,and  disgracew 
lliis  SMrnefe  and  ks  unfortunate  oonae<|iiences  (couaeq^ncet 
^di^ob^  actording  to  Madenie  4e  Lidbtenaii*s  aef  oimt«  can  at*c 
Im4i  no  aovt  orUame  4o  herself)  afforded  ft^eah  food  foi 
nialigpw»t  calinnny^  thereC^iw  of .  wbicif  ^lOploys  a  f real 
pait  of  the  preaent  piAliditjfiw.  JE^ut  we  haive  not  leisure 
(flor,  if  we  bad,  would  It  aS^rd  mofcb  .aoMWioent  tp  out 
ycadeia)  to  entar.  into*  tanf.  partictilara  respecting  this  part  of 


Madame'.de  Liohtenaa  has  evinced  herself  jo  ^  possess  n<> 
Oidinary  share  of  sensoai^  tiiletits«r-if  anyxredit^  to  W  given 
|o  ber  statement,  she  has  the  superior  qualities  of  a  feejing 
MMC  generous  mind.  Mie  4;a»inot  be  cQoif^etesit  juds^s  a%  to^ 
Ae.sttfficieipcy^  in  all  poi«ta  of  b^  defc}iQ«i.but  }h»t  she  ba^ 
been  noet.  daoderoHsly  iqjured.W^  csjln^li  doubts  .uorft  that 
wbaievQc  fwx  bcive  been  the.  guiU  iuQurr^idaiJwg  hfr  da}*9.o| 
ptoapeii^y  abe  has  been.  Y«uted,tia  tJbs.fi4L<iix|0ns  by  ^ 
MOBtgrievous  of; earthly  pnnisbmenls^  evil.repsiit.    «         «.  r, 

The  letters,  wbicn  form  the  coiifentapfi  the  seck^nd  volqnie^ 
are  iiitefiwdhg,  some,,  on  moomf^  of  th^  fsvousaUe  ligllT  in 
wbicltthey  aet  the  obanicte(i>f  bef  to  whom  ^hey  are<(ddresse4; 
others  lor  die  sake  <of  ibf  wviters.  But  the  re^Mier  will  in 
vain  expect  to  derive  eitb^iy  fr^oi  tiieiii>  pr  from,  tjhe  memoir^ 
wfaicb^piccede  them  any  fund  of  ^Hecfet^p^edolf/  or- court 
kistoiyy  whkh  the  title-page  seems  to  po-omise.^  The  moH 
imn&ih|(  oi  them  are  tl^ose  which  she  r.ec ei^.  firom^  ^at  tnoal 
•CGcntric  chpacter,  the  late  reverend  easl  .of  BristoU  This 
aoUe  ||aelate  appears  to  have  formed  his  iKN}iuu9Uoce  wilb 
ber  during  a  short  residence  wbick  she  made  (in  ber  days,  of 
prosperity)  aS  Naple$«  A  most  determined  iiree  thinker  at 
|o  rel^ii^ny  violent  ta  an  extseme  in  pofiticat  opinions,  and  in 
.  the  friendships  and  enmities  to  which  they  gave  birtb,  enthu- 
aiaalic  inproie^i  wild  in  fancy,  of  poignant  wit  and  satire, 
of  nnbonnded  generosity  as  to  money,  and  of  a  warm,  theu|[h 
capricious,  boievolence  of  temjier;  all  these  qualities  are  dis^ 
played  in  tlie  short  correspofidence  here  presented  to  us<  Qi^ 
j^  passion  for  the  seXj  Madame  de  lichtenau  professes  i^er- 
setf  uosdhle  to  apeak*  ^JJe  was  already  past  seventy  when  rife 
$nt  kneVs^*n  i  and  we  may  believe  her  when  she  says,  that 
whatever  maj^)tave  been  the  follies  of  his  yontb^i  and  however 
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vertus.'  His  greatest  eulogiuon,  aba  ^sbmwms^mmfht  falmd 
Iqaspeccii  ODHUDodiy  attribaltd  toUmi  *'Himfanit>tiJMQR 
hmmt  tp&uwdm  malheur^M  p6ut  tnfmite  dmkmHm^J' 

Th^  38^  am)  24tk  numbers  in  the  e^JieetHb^  eowuia  tke 
liirely  aoc)  romantic^  but  seriomt^  intended^  proposal  of  a 
tour  in  EJ^pt,  in  which  he  invites  the  coantess  to  a6c(mipany 
him.  We  .^alL  give  but  readers  the  last  of  the^e^  in  tlie  ^ 
origu)4  ^rem^bj  b;  wagf  q(  ^x^mpl^/of  tbf  usiu^I  ^le  of  bis 
corre«ii9i)<)^ef^  ,  ;•  / 

*  WWbiirg,sur  la  Pcar^  ip^Mm»  i7ft7» 

V  «€bepea0iieel.a4#rd»le€en|ie«ie4  aBfiwj^licMive/letQQDitfiik 

€assis*  cft  bdnme  » interesasnl  paipr  F£^]^onan»  Amya  suia 

idevope.  et  dont  jr  se  demor^  im,M  ^^  loin  define  gnefir  de 

inoD  af&ct«f»,  mt  It  Ait  f  readte  .pc»iir  mUcciaQ.  et  .aoa  p9«r 

fHaladie.    Cet .  hoii|Qie>  done^  clvira  amie,  est  naf  ilulUonnair^ 

avec  tous  Its  atfitimeos  probes  et  tes  mani^res  slaves  d^tmepeiw 

sQtine  qui  auraitherttedesafortaiie immense  aitlieiidel*afois 

^eqnise/^  :Ke  a  Danuis, en  Syitif,.!!  a  passi.  trenteicinq  aas  de  se 

vie*  BobU^  comme  utile  dans  ja.ca^tale  de  r%ypte>  te  Grand* 

Cake;  J^  il  a'exereiy  avee  auianl  de  r^psitatioar  que  de  profit^ 

U  ebfrge  de  Gni^cbOoiNUiiar.  op  ContEfiteiHr%en6ral  des  finances. 

Treize  ans  il  a  reste  dans  cette  charge  lucrative,  ct  n*en  est  aofftt 

que  parcequ'on  a  yo«}iu  |'£lever  i  une  auti^  plus  considerable  en 

y^rite,  Hiai»  moins  s&re.    L^emp^reiif  Lipoid  a  trsiuvi  le  secret 

de  le  retenir  dans  ses  etats,  au  ahoyea  des  agae^ries  les  pitta 

M&it6i^  comme  lesplus  d^Ucates...  U  ^  sch^lj^  dgr-j^jn^isnint 

vilTe  d'Aquil^e,  oii>  au  moyen^de  vastes  dess^chements  et  de  ch&- 

jnins  publics/il  a  demontrj^  ge  probjeoie  tnt^ressai^.; ''  l^t^^wAf" 

loVe  and  social  are  the  same/'    C-e^f,  i  (}ire  I'smour  dpi  la.  patrie 

et  le  viritabfe  amour-propre  est*  une  et  la  mime  chose  que  r6« 

publiqae,  une  et  indivisible«*-p-Cet  botpmey  done*  n%  pouvant  dtre 

snon  CiGerone,  se  co^stitue  qipii  Kotec^eur  dans  qe  nouveau 

mpnde,  mon  ange  Gabriel  poor  n|i^  faire  ^ntrer  et  jpuir  de  ce 

paradis  terres|re. — II  'pi'acoonjipagne  de  lettres  iQc^mbrables, 

addressees  a. ses  amis;  ces  d^peimanta,  et  ses  coinmer9ants,'  et 

m'^ssui^  que  rien  en  Europe  n'approcbe  d^^  d^lices  d'un  vo^gc^ 

sur  le  Kll  pendant  huit  mois  de  rannige. 

'   *  Que  les  campagne^  paraissent  vltues  d'un  printemns  nop  in* 

♦terrompu,  que  la  plui^  nc  s'j  cennaH  point,  <jue  lei  bains  par-. 

fum^s  sont  la  seule  m^decine  dont  on  a  besoin  pour  d^^isser 

le  corps. — Que  l^  volaille,  4e  gibii^r^  et  in6me  k^  via^d^  de  la 

'  boucherie  sent  d'un  gout  exquis,  A  cause  d^s  pinnies  odoriferantes 

■  wwi^  niiiiiii  ■     HI   j^iiii|ii.    1^   '   j(u    yi>ni-iii  w  Knin  Pi'Ji«n»w  mill  niwum    iiifi 

^  Mont,  if  not  all,  tiie  letters  m  thk  volame  We  untfentaad  1.0  hats  lecn 
1  ia  tteiao^aiiis  InwluslkUMjr  aawifisss 
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qui  ptr Ammil*  toitte  ratiiioipMre.-^ae  lei  Tint  4t  Pnitee  el  d^ 
la  GfAce,  el  Mortoot  ceux  4e  Clrjpre,  y  loiii deetkiiU  et  pro* 
fiCttit  lofiDioNnt  da  climat* 

'QoelamjretttiMisieetailonga^  qve  si^m  ne  memt  pdnl 
dam  KOiveiifriice*  il  est  itie  de  ne  pat  allraper  Viige  de  ^eat  ai»» 
et  que  dan»4e  Grand-Caire  plusieuri  arrivent  josqu'kcenl  ringU 
— Qo'avec  un  voyage  de;  qpelquet  mois'au  lac  de  Menzaleb,  oi 
Fair  est  superieurement  einbauiii6«  od  est  sAr  de  reveoir  avec  une 
nouvelle  jeunesse. — Que  la  musique,  les  champset  ks  daases  sent 
d'un  d^lice  et  d'une  yolapt^  qu'une  iini^inatioh  Europ^enne  ne 
saarait  se  former;  et  surtout  que  les  improvisatriees  sodt  autant 
ao-del^  deceUea  de  Tltalie,  quVlles  monies  excUent  les  cbtaiteuseft 
des  roe8.^-»Que,  quani  aux  antiquity  jine  s'y  conoalt  pas,  mais 
'qu'a  trcs  pen  ^eiiafs  on  peut  acbeter  des  cotonnes^dea  dbelisques, 
ctdesaphynxt  aaaaauires  pais  que  cevx  du  triin8iiort.-«%lue  de 
la  viUe  Akxamliie  H  a'j  a  que:  deinr,  ou  tout  aa  plus  trois  jours 
de  voile  oude  rame ;  que  de  lit.JQsqu'k  Thebes  oti  tfUjettratt  trois 
laemaineay  imaia  toi^oora  iedti  depyraoiMes;  d'obeliaques,  de 
cempfes.  et  dans  le  plus  beaui  le  plus  riant  pays,  et  le  dimat  le 
ptosAr  et  le'plus  serein  da  monde  entier.— Que  les  graades 
'cbalemi  ae  se  font  aentir  qu'au  commeiieeincnt  du  moia  {fe  juin; 
mais  qn'alors.la  fraicbeur  du  Nil  la  rend  si  tenip6re4  et  niodique, 
qu'elle  n'incomniude  pas*  Que,  quant  aux  feromes,'  ilfautque 
Tous  passiez  pour  la  naienne,  et  quOf  pour  n'i^tre  pas  riol^e, 
.▼ous8oTez.vioi^,  ctalorfrHotrepenoniie  est  plus  sacrle  que  la 
mieniie/ &c.&G,&c. 

It  b  Qow  time  to  tak^Qur  leairf  both  of  tb€!.CQiu[itesS;de 
lichtenau  berself,  and  of  }ier  correapondenta. .  i 


Art.  Xlf — La  vdix de  la  Itiafure $ur  fOriaincdes Gouvernef^ 
ments,  traiti  en  deux  Volumes,  dam  lequel,  $<;.  ^c. 

The  Fence  of  Nature  on  the  Origin  of Covemment8,in  isbhich 
are  developed  the  Origin  of  Society,  of'lnequatit^f  ofPro^ 
pertu,  of  'Authorities^  of  Sovereignties,  (f  BoSispoIitiCf 
ofJudws,  of  Constitutions;  the  Variations  ^Bodies  politic ; 
every  Thing  which  concerns  actual  Sovereigns,  Conquerors^ 
Usurpers,  ijc;  and  in  general  all  Questions  of  natdraly 
political,  ctnd  civil  Right  xchich  interest  Governments^ 
The  second  .Edition.  JUondoQi  Dulau^  Soho-Square^ 
1809>  8vo.  tvoU.  . 

THIS  work  ia  directed  against  tbe  revolutionary  tendenciea 
of  the  times.  It  ia  arranged  under  six  queistionsy  in  the  firat 
of  whiMi  the  author  aaka  whether  an  **  equaKty  of  righlaefer 
existed  T  He  endeavoura  to  show  that  this  equality  of  rif^ta  ia 
ioiposaible  from  the  fsunatitutipn  of  nature.    The  firat  ] 
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ration,   says  he,  ^hiali  ever  appeared  in  t&e  vrorM;  were 
unequal  in  rights.  ,  • 

^The  father  w&  the  chlfef  of  the  family,  the  children  were 
the  members;  the  father  was  the  sovenjign,  the  children  were 
tjbe  subjects;  the  fath^  had  authority^  the  children  had  none^ 
The  father  had  a  ri$^ht  to  goyeru,  the  children  had  none.  Whal 
we  say  of  the  first  father,  is  true  of  every  first  progenitor;  what 
we  sqy  of  the  first  family  which  appeared  in  the  world,  is  trua 
of  the  first  family  which  settled  in  any  country  ;  nature  is  every 
where  the  same  ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  of  al(  the  families  at 
present  existing  in  the  world.  There  is  not  one  amon^^st  theni 
who  is  not  indebted  for  his  afnthority  to  the  sole  title  of  his  being 
the'  fsther  of  the  family.  And  if  a  troop  of  children  were  to  re- 
volt against  their  father  to  dispute  his  authority,  and  to  clatin  tt 
right  equal  to  his,  they  would  subvert  the  order  of  nalvpe/. 

The  author  afterwards  labours  to  ^rov»  that  an  ecpiiJity  ol 
rights  is  contradicted  by  reason,  by  experiencey  lind  by  history. 
The  following  i&a  specimen  of  the  author's  mode  of  reasoaiog 
on  the  subject. 

« Whence,*  says  he, '  are  we  atitliorized  in  supposing  that  We  are 
air  equal  ru  rights?  Is  it  because  we  are  ail  made  of  the  same 
earth,  and  destined  to  the  same  end?  Does  it  hence  feffow,  that "" 
we  are  all  sovereigns?  We  iire  altfmdcof  the  same  earth,  and 
ikstimd  to  Uu  ij$me  md'.  But  etery  mineral  is  also  formed  out  of 
tke  samie  eaith.  The  stones  in  the  same  quarry  are  all  extracted 
from  the  same  place,  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  des- 
tined to  thesame  structure ;  but  some  areVarge  and  other»  smalF* 
some,  9te  placed  in  the  cornice,  apd  others  hid  at  the  base* 
BefoK  they  were  taken  fromrthte  pit,  they  were  placed  one  above 
airaihcr,  and  tliey  »re  so  still.  •*  f^e  are  aH  maSe  (f  the  some 
eaytk,  and  hme  alt  the  atfMe  rfe^^iTiy !".«.-.» .But  vegetables  and 
anianada  of  every  species  are  also  m11  fashioned  ont  of  the  same 
earth,,  and  destined'  to  return  to  it  again.  Are  they  on  this 
accwmt  equal  ta  the  bumaTi  raeo  in  point  of  rights?  ar^  men 
equal  to  each  other?  aire  their. uses  thesame?  "  Wi are' aft 
fashioned  out  of  the  same  earth,  and  hate  all  the  same  itfittny**'^  .  .  - 
Tlie  fingers  c^  Uie  hsttd  are  all  madeof^  ihe  sam^  earth ;  are 
they  on  that  account  equal?  All  the  membfe^^  of  l^ebody  aca 
made  of  the  same  earth,  are  they,  ou  that  account,,  equal  af  iheiir 
birth,  have  they  a  right  to  the  Stime  rank  and  thef^ainc  funcuons? 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  say  to  his  feet,  "  isil 
not  shocking  thiait  yoo  alone  should  be  exposed  to  the  dust,  and 
Bmd  and  have  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ?*'  Are  you 
net-lbfdled  ef  tbrsam'e  matermls  asthe  head  and  the  arms  ?  Who 
aiaiM  be  intecid  bf  tbk  fine  re^uvonhig  tcrnoake  a  monstroua 
^HUdk^!  of  ai  the  meiiibera  of  the  be^,  andP  lean*  it  to  t&e 
suffrage  of  a  heap  of  peasants  to  alter  theix  positions  every  two 
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years,  to  place  tbe  ears  in  the  socket  of  the  eyes,  the  feet  »n 
Che  situation  of  the  hands,  and  when  tbe  elections  were  over,  to 
exclaim  **  Vive  Vegaltte  et  la  lihfrte'*  Bat  this  is  an  exact  alle- 
gory of  what  we  have  incited  the  people  to  do,  and  Uie  rtdi- 
caloutf  language  which  we  have  caused  tliem  to  hold/ 

Ufider  his  second  question,  tbe  author  asks  whether  '  the  . 
adciai  contract  was  ever  practicable?*  He  argues  that  such  a 
contract  is  absurd  in  the  previous  process »  because  it  cannot  be 
begun  without  destrdying  the  indestructible  order  of  nature^ 
in  which  one  generation  is  subordinate  to  another;  that  it  is 
chimerical  in  tbe  suppositions  of  the  agreement;  that  it  sup- 
poses every  member  of  the  society  at  the  same  time  to  be 
subject  and  sovereign^  to  be  governed  and  governing;  that  it 
is  impos»sible  in  legislation;  impracticable  in  the  arrangement; 
aud  terrible  in  the  attempt  to  carry  into  execution.  The 
author  in  the  third  place  discusses  the  origin  of  authorities; 
ftiid  examines  what  he  calls  the  true  sources  and  the  false. 
Much  of  what  he  says  on  this  subject,  appears  to 
be  very  indefinite  and  obscure ;  aiKl  part  of  it  very  incompa* 
tible  with  bur  old-fashioned  notions  of  British  liberty. 

'  Nothing/  says  the  author,  *  is  more  absurd  than  to  place 
the  €>rigin  of  authority  in  the  compacts,  conventions^  elections,  and 
constitutions  of  subjects.  God  does  not  derive  his  authority- 
from  the  constitution  of  men ;  a  father  does  not  derive  his  au« 
thority  from  the  constitution  of  his  children.  Back  dtrtces  it 
from  his  title  of  autltor.  No  one  can  yield  to  another  that  which 
he  has  not ;  and  no  one  ever  had  any  authority  over  himself. 
The  light  of  reason  shows  it  to  be  physically  impossible  thai^ 
subjects  should  be  the  origin  of  authority •  It  must  necessarily 
come  from  above;  for  every  author  is  essentially  above  his  work. 
It  is  not  from  their  descendents,  it  is  from  the  ov^Aor  of  nature,- 
that  the  first  auMorf  of  nations  deriyed  their  authority.  K  is  not 
from  his  children,  it  is  from  his  ancestors  that  every  father  of  a 
family  derived  his;  and  though  a  whole  society  should  even- he  una  • 
nimous  in  the  choice  tf  a  chief,  this  chief  would  not  derive  the  smaller 
authority  from  this  unanimous  choice,  without  the  consent  of  the 
natural  chief/ 

•  But  who  is  this  qatural  chief?  Does  the  writer  mean  the 
author  of  the  universe?  But  haw  is  it  to  be  known  whether 
tbe  election  of  a  particular  chief  magistrate  has,  or  has  not, 
his  approbation?  Who  is  to  declare  his  immediate  wilt  in  this 
respect?  Are  we  to  resort  to  die  oracle  at  Delphos?  or  are  we 
Co^onSult  the  heads  of  the  Gallican  church?  The  author 
seems  to  think  that  because.^  fatlier  does  not  derive  bis  pater- 
nal authority  from  the  free  suffrage  or  united  choice  of 
bis  childi^en,  a  poUtica}  sovereign  can  derive  no  author^ 
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from  tWe  choice  of  bia  mbjects*  Does  the  writer  mean  t6 
contest  the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  ? ' 
For  that  house  owed  its  accession  to  the  choice  of  the  people. 
We  can  readily  allow  that  the  authority  of  a  father  is  not  a  trust " 
delegated  by  the  babes  whom  he  brought  into  the  world.  It  is 
essentially  inherent  in  his  paternitt/;  but  the  analogy  is  not 
quite  so  complete  as  the  writer  would  lead  us  to  believe^  be- 
tween the  father  of  a  family  and  the  sovereign  of  a  state,  A 
father  possesses  a  natural  and  indefeasible  authority  over  hia . 
children  till  they  come  to  years  of  discretion^  and  are,  if  vte 
may  so  express  it,  physically  and  morally  independent;  bat 
the  head  of  a  nation  derives  his  authority,  if  not  from.  tb«iiii"^i 
mediate  suffrage,  yet  from  the  tacit  consent  of  the  fathers  of 
families,  or  other  persons  of  discretion,  over  whom  he  rules. 
Thoujh  a  chief  may  have  acquired  the  sovereignty  from  usur« 
pation,  which  has,  from  fraud  or  violence,  been  the  real  origin 
of  sovereignty  in  nK)st  countries  in  the  world,  ye;t,  when  we 
speculate  on  the.  nature  of  the  duties  of  sovereignty  in  the 
abstract,  we  must,  even  in  cases  of  usurpation,  consider  it 
as  a  trust.  It  is  a  trust,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been 
actiiaUy  delegated  by  those  for  whose  good  it  is  designed^ 
But  a  trust  supposes  accountabieness  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
confided.  A  trust,  which  is  violated  or  abused,  maybere- 
suined.  Such  a  right  of  resumption  implies  a  right  in  the 
people  to  change  their  government.  The  exercise  indeed  of 
the  right  Is  very  rare;  for  the  r/.s  inerli a  which  there  is  in 
large  bodies  of  people,  which  may  often  be  resolved  into  th^ 
selfisbntss  of  individuals,  prevents  the  frequency  of  revolu^ 
tionary  movements,  and  causes  nations  to  endure  accumulated, 
oppression,  before  they  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  is  difficult  to  de^ 
termine  what  degree  of  oppression  morally  justifies  resistance; 
bujt  tb^  public  feeling  will  always  determine  this  better  than 
any  general  rules.  This  we  must  however  say,  that  the 
patience  of  nations  is  always  greater  than  the  moderation  of 
sovereigns.     The  English  history  sufficiently  proves  this. 

The  author  argues  in  a  great  measure,  as  if  the  authority  of, 
sovereigns,  instead  of  being  a  trust,  which  may  be  resumed,  1 
when     tyranny    dissolves    the     ohligations    of    obedience,' 
were  a  right,  which  is  j^s  in^dependeut  of  the  will  of  the 
people  as  tlie  authority  of   a  fathtr  is  of  the  will  of  hh 
children.     But  the  analogy  will  not  bold;  for  the  cases  are  not 
precisely  the  same.    The  right  of  paternity  does  not  depend 
OR  the  will  of  the  children;  but  is  previously  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.    The.  children,  while  they  remain  in  a  state 
qffupWl^ge,  must  be  subject  to  the  father'a  will,  as  their 
faculties  are  not  sufficiently  developed  for  them  to  biivta  will 
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of  tji^ir  ovn.  3Mt  H  ao^creign  does  not  inak«  h\s  people^, : 
tbougb  the  people  oftep  l^^oth  make  and  unmake  the  dovereign^ 
A  sovereign  'm  not,  according;  to  a  favourite  but  imperfect 
analogy  of  this  writer,  the  author  qf  hia  pe«rple,  as  a  fi^ther  is  th^ 
author  qf  hufymily,  or  God  is  ^he  author  qfthe  humanjace^ 
Th^s  the  writer  ^^ys  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  ''^  reside  essen* 
tiellcnjient  dffn^  le  titre  (fauteur/^ 

*  Di^o/  says  he«  ^  n'a  point  ttrf  ion  autorit^  de  la  consti- 
tation  d«s  hommes,  un  p^  ne  tire  point  mh  autorit6  de  la  con* 
stkution  de  aes  enfans,  l*un  et  V autre  Va  tiwe  deson  tit  re  d'trnteur. 
lyftprds  ics  lumi^res  de  !a  saine  raison,  il  est  physiqaement  \m^  • 
p09fitf>le  qn«  I'avitorit^  vieune  des  $ujets/ 

Infants  are  not  endued  with  a  capacity  of  judging  whether 
the  conduct  of  their  father  be  right  or  wrong ;  whether  his  dis- 
cipline be  noxious  or  salutary ^  for  their  good  or  their  bane. 
But  a  people,  by  whom  we  do  not  understand,  as  this  writer, 
pefhaps,  would  suggest,  either  infants  at  the  breast,  or  boys  at 
school,  but  adults,  whose  faculties  are  sufiiciently  developed 
to  constitute  them  rational  beings,  are  capable  of  judging 
whether  the  measures  of  the  government,  upder  wbich  they 
liv£,  be  calculated  to  render  them  rich  or  poor,  to  promote 
their  weal  or  wo.  A  father  of  a  faipily  supports  his  (children 
till  they  are  able  to  support  themselves;  but  a  sovereign  is  sup- 
pprted,  is  fed,  clothed,  and  invested  with  all  f;he  gratifications  of 
sense  and  the  pomp  of  power,  by  the  contributions  of  his 
yubiects.  This  makes  a  wide  difference  between  the  state  of 
children  and  of  subjectSj  between  the  rights  of  fathers  and  of 
sovereigns.  If  the  people  support  the  sovereign,  it  gives^tfaem 
a  right  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  the  spvereign,  and^  to' prevent 
liim  from  levying  taxes  without  their  consent. 

The  kuthor,  who  denies  the  authority  of  the  sovcrei^  to  be 
derived  from  the  people,  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of* 
divine  right.  But  as  such  a  divine  right  must  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  the  rightof  the  strongest,  he  must  allow  that 
the  divine  right  of  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  France,  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  sovereign  who  has  practised 
the  same  successful  usurpation. 

Under  his  fourth,  firth,  and' sixth  questions,  the  aiitKor 
considers  the  origii^  of  bodies-politic ;  the  variations  in  bodies* 
pjplitic;  and  actual  sovereigns.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the 
author's  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  paternal  authority^  ap- 
fiied  to  political  copstitutions^  is  the  analogy,  which  occasionally 
bewilders  his  reasonings,  and  leads  him  into  erroneous  con- 
^i^sipns.  Hie  author  is,  no  doubt,^  anin^ated  by  a  pure  phi- 
lan^lifopy,  an4  we  fully  agree  with  bini  in  the  horror  whi^'lie. 
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entertaii|s  of  revolutionary  excesses;  but  i^*^  cannot  consent  to 
the  depreciation  of  those  principjes  which,  in  this  country,  have 
been  fouhd  so  favours(b)e^  to  the  interests  of  civil  liberty. 
We  are  not  friend's  to  popular  commotions,  but  we  are  still 
more  hostile  to  despotic  sway.  Pbpular  turbulence  is  a  fever, 
which  soon  reacheis  a  crisis^  dnd  subsides ;  but  despotism  is  an 
evil,  which  is  tnore  permanent,  and  may  continue  from  geii^^ 
ration,  to  generation.  The  aiudior  of  this  work  evidently  pos- 
sesses cotisidierable  sagacity  and  reflection,  and  mudi  praise  is 
,  due  to  the  force  lind  pei^spicnity  6f  his  diction. 

■,.\A    ',wf'.'i'^-    'Mil    ';,'if  I  '."'T'  ■,.,  ,'V'  ,'^Mf    '^y    M  '"aife- 

AitT.  XII. — Versuchc  ueber  die  Galvdnischen^    S^x. 

Inquitie^  as  to  the  Influence  of  GalvanisiH^  ih  mcertaining 
the  Effects  (^  certath  Poisons  or  Meaicines  on  Anivkal 
Irriidbility.  By  F.  Pilger,  Captain  in  the  Hessian 
Cavalry.  '  Patt  second,  8t^o.  Giessen,  1808. 

IN  oul"  Apjpetldi^c  td  vol.  XV.  we  noticed  the  former  part  of 
M.  Pilger*^  curious  and  intarestitig  expeHments  on  animal  irri-* 
lability,  and  bjr  pUbHshihg  thh  above' continuation^  he  hai- 
tabled  us  to  fesUnt^  bUr  analysis  of  his  labours,  which  we 
{)resiime  to  think  will  be  read  with  undimmished  interest. 

One  of  the  vegetable  stimnlsitits  that  appears  to  have  bad 
Ibe  greatest  eflbct,  ahd  to  have  e&hibrted  a  most  debided  irri- 
tability in,  the  horse,  was  vanilla. 

This  substance  has  been  much  extdlled  in  Germany  as  a 
subststiite  for  musk,  being  much  cheaper,  and  by  jio  meanj 
00  susceptible  of  adulteration.  - 

M.  Pilger  ass|ures  us,  that  be  has  frequently  madfe  use  of 
Vanilla  with  the  greatest  success  ih  itialignaitt  fevers,  in  th6 
virulent  small-pox^  in  measles^  atid  in  the  scarlet  fever,  wheii 
returnii^  iiito  the  system. 

In  the  diseases  of  animals  he  is  peculiarly  lavish  iti  praise  of 
its  sanative  virtues:  Th^  rot  in  sheep,  he  informs  t\s,  nevef 
fails  to  yield  to  this  remedy.    , 

VanAa,   given  iti  httgh  doiSes,  to  two  horses,   produced 
violent    agitatibti    ^d    heat.      The    two     animiaU    bein^ 
liHedj  and  galvftuiste  applied,  stroi^  and  permanent  con 
ndsions  werd  eietiited  during  upW^s  of  an  hour  aiuU  a  half. 

£}^f^.  15.  ^t  of  all  the  sofbstahces  triM  by  our  expert* 
te^t^t,  no  one  wat  sro  <^spicuoHs^in  increa^sing  the  irri- 
tability of  faord^i  liH  phosfAorus. 

Wifftim  these  fe^  yea:j^s,  this  hits  becfft  r^cdihtaended  on  the  - 
ecMineat  ^  9  f^urite  Remedy  lii  malignant  fetetsi  atid  as  9^ 
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cordial  ei^tremely  well  calculated  to  restore  the  vital  principle 
Mrben  almost  extinct. 

M.  Pijger  had  cured  tH'O  horsesi  which  were  so  feeble  af 
to  be  despaired  of,  by  exhibiting  phosphorus  dissolved  in 
linseed  oil.  It  promptly  reestablished  Umir  strength,  vivacity, 
and  appetite.  This  determined  him  to  try  the  effects -of 
galvanism  .subsequently  applied.  He  gave  to  an  old  horse 
rnpch  debililaled  15  grains  of  phosphorus,  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  linseed  oil.  Force  was  necessary  to  make  hitn 
swallow  it,  and  two-thirds  of  it  were  thereby  lost,  but  the 
animal  instantly  exhibited  signs  of  increased  activity  in  all  his 
organs.  He  was  bled  in  the  jugular  vein ;  the  blood  gushed 
put  with  impetuosity,  and  was  extremely  warm,  yielding 
smoke  and  an  evident  phosphoric  smell.  The  horse  was 
l^illed,  vj\<i  g£dvanisn\  immediately  applied  to  several  nerves. 
*  'Never,'  saiys  M.  Pilger,  *  did  I  see  such  an  eftect;  every 
fibre  exhibited  life,  and  the  muscular,  convulsions  continued 
very  strong  for  about  9'2  minutes  after  death/' 

On  another  horse,  to  which  12  grains  of  phosphorus  oad 
l)een  forcibly,  given,  although  scarcely  three  were,  swallowed, 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  effect,  the  galvanic 
ponvulsiops  continuing  very  marked  for  86  minutes. 

4  third  horse,  who  had  taken  s^t  one  time  JO  grai^  of 
phosphorus^  exhibited  the  s^me  symptotps,  but  stronger  and 
of  longer  duration.  In  this  instance,  when  the  irritability  of 
the  crural  muscles  had  ceased,  that  of  the  intercostal  and 
diaphragm  was  still  a  long  tim^visible. 

16.  These  effects  of  phosphorus  are  perhaps  the  more  sin- 
gular, a^  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  nothing  but  oxygenated 
phosphorus,  produces  quite  the  contrary  effects. 

The  German  physicians,  especially  M.  Lentin,  hfive  at- 
Iributed  great  virtue  to  this  acid  in  putrid  diseases,  and  abov^ 
all  i|i  tiia^  of  parlous  bones.  M.  Pilger  has  made  trial  of  it 
on  horses  without  5>ny  good  effect.  He  used  \\  for  three  sue-? 
Cessivfi  weeks  to  cure  a  horse  which  had  b^n  six  months  ill  of 
the  glanders :  the  acid  being  injected  inio  the  mouth  and  nostrib. 
in  substance  and  also  in  fumigation.  From  the  number  of  va-. 
tern^I  chaiicres,  the  nas4l  bones  sieemed  %o  he  cariqi,^s.  The 
SOres^  '\\  is.  (rue,  put  on  a  better  look ;,  but  the  horse  was'  sa, 
enfeebled,  that  it  was  judged  best  to  discontinue  the  remedy* 
Recourse  was  had  to  gurp  kino,  to  madder,  and  to  iron  filing?. 
By  the  twv'Iflh  day  of  this  treatment,  the  animal  had  recovered 
his  strength  and  appetite;  but  his  hii^d  foot  was  swelled,  an4 
he  was  lame.  The  acid  was  applied  again,  and  in  ipur  days^ 
he  relapsed  as  before  to  such  a  degree  that,  he  was  given  oyer 
t]hd  killed;  Galvanism  being, fippliedj.  9nly  produced  fe^bl^aQ^ 
^hprt  convulsions. 
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Another  horse^  who  had  taken  at  one  time  an  ounce  of  the 
•^cid  dissolved  in  a  chopin  of  water,  was  Killed  an  hour  after- 
wards without  any  very  visible  effect,  except  some  augment- . 
^tion  of  the  pulse.^    Galvanism  in  this  case  had  but  little 
effect,  though  mote  than  in  the  preceding. 

17.  G^netally,  our  author  has  found  that  all  acids  have  a 
considerable  sedative  effect  on  the  irritability  of  horsbs.  This, 
he  infers,  rather  from  positive  symptoms  than  from  galvanism^ 
applied  immediately  on  the  animal  being  killed. 

Half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  pint  of  water  was  given 
in  one  dose  to  a  hor^e.  llie  pulse  immediately  became  weak, 
he  shivered  strongly,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  refused  food. 
An  inexpressibly  disagreeable  and  intense  sensation  (not  that  of 
pain)^and  a  great  degree  of  anguish  were  manifest  in  bis  gestures. 
But  bis  heat  was  lessened;  from  his  fore-feet  a  cold  sweat  exr 
uded;  he  tore  up  the  ground,  drew  in  his  sides,  and  raised  his 
crupper,  so  that  his  back  was  alternately  concave  s^id  convex. 
His  eyes  were  dim*  and  his  look  languid^  These  symptoms 
lasted  an  hour,  wh«n  h«  was  killeil.  Galvanism,only  eschibited 
the  ordinary  coavulsionsj  as  on  a  healthy  horse  who  had  taken 
no  medicine. 

A  young  horse,  who  had  the  glanders,  was  treated  as  above. 
Tlie  symptoms  were  much  alike,  but  his  countenance  indicated 
the  most  acute  pains.  His  torments  were  prolonged  for  80 
minutes,  when  he  was  killed.  Galvanism  had  less  effect  oa 
the  extremi,ties  than  on  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  dia- 
phragm and  intercostal  muscles ;  but  in  general  its  sensible 
effects  were  much  lessened.  This  experiment  was  repeated  on 
several  horsies,  and  had  much  the  same  result. 

Two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  in  a  chopin  of  water 
were  given  at  once  to  a'  horse.  He  was  only  slightly  incom* 
moded  by  it.  Two  hours  after  he  was  killed.  Galvanism 
had  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  a  horse  in  health,  and  who 
had  taken  nothing.  But  concentrated  vinegar  given  to^  horse 
always  has  strong  effects,  h  increases  his  heat  and  pulsations^ 
induces  frightful  and  even  mortal  cramps;  it  destroys  the  irri« 
lability,  especially  if  tbe  medicine  be  allowed  time  to  kill  the 
object  of  the  experiment. 

18*  Neutral  salts  seem  to  have  a  $edative  influence  on  irri- 
tability.  M •  Pilger's  remarks  on  the  effects  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  somewhat  singular,  viz.  that  this  medicine  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pertpneumonic  diseases  of  ^horned  cattle  and 
horses;  it  changes  them  into  typhus.  To  prove  its  effects^ 
however,  in  a  more  particular  manner  in  large  doses^  he  gave 
S£  ounces  within  four  days  to  a  horse  apparently  well,  but 
glandered^  ^nd  which  had  always  fed  on  oats«    He  quickly 
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*]Qit)ustUvQgthandfle8b|hi5«kioito  glossy  smootbuess^  the 
ibfur  hffitig  I>ri8tly»  arid  bis  gums  becanye  pale;  in  short  by  the 
jmih  day  be  fell  into  a  cooipleu  typhus.  He  was  killed; 
wd  pIvanisiB'produGed  only  weak  expansions^  a  sort  of  spas^ 
modic  stiffness,  rather  than  convulsious. 

Two  poQodi  of  Glauber  salt,  mixed  in  three  bomfiils  of 
waltr>  were  gi^^  at  one  tioie  to  an  old  oiare.  In  ]4  boura 
in  broiight  on  a  vipleet  diarrhoea  and  much  weakness.  She  was 
killed,  and  galtanism  produced,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  ratder 
^tijbess  than- convulsive  vibrations. 

A  Jew  wislung  to  fatten  bis  ox,  took  it  into  bis  head  to  give 
liim  four  poufids  of  common  sak,  in  order  to  increase  his  thirst, 
^l^ie  i^nimal  was  seiaed  with  violent  colics,  evacuated  bloody 
jMEid  was  so  debilitated  that  he  died  three  days  after.  Oalvaniaai 
in  twelve  miimtef  after  his  death  gave,  no  signs  of  irritability. 
Two  ounces  of  this  ^alt  caused  in  a  dog  a  violent  diarrhoea ;  an 
QUIBce  niore  killed  him.    Galvanism  excited  feeble  vibrations* 

19*  We  have  tiow  to  notice  some  pretty  singular  effects  of 
pulphuric  edier*  Three  drachms  of  it  were  given  to  a  horse ;  at 
£rst  he  see^oed  qaore  lively,  he  stretched  out  bis  ears^  and 
looked  about  fiercely ;  but  an  instant  after  lie  became  hoguidt 
flrooped  his  ears^  aod  seemed  much  oppressed.  On  being 
i^illed,  galvanisQi  prodpced  but  weak  convulsions  twelve 
minutes  after  deat£u-^A  like  4|uantity  was  given  to  another 
)ioree>  which  feU  into  a  iethargyi  and  oo  being  killed,  galvanism 
bad  still  le^  ejects  tl)aii  on  the  former.  Then  half  an  ounce 
w^s  given  to  a  third  horse,  and  it  tlirew  him  at  once  into  a 
lelbaigic  sl^t^*  Being  killed,  galvanism  excited  only  a  tre« 
inulous  motion  Qf  the  musclesj  scarcely  visible. 

Such  are  the  chief  experiments  to  which  we  bav^  called, 
f»r  a  fim  momenii,  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Thp  folJowflig  are  the  genital  iiiferences  drawn  from  them  . 
})jrM-Pilg9r: 

}.  Tb^t  jubliipate  emetA«  tar,  opium,  arnica,  red  kina,  the 
^ed9  of  wat4P^-feiiii#|,yaierian9vanilk^  awl  a]H>ve  sJl  pbo8|Wu9, 
are  ei^eiters  of  is rie^bility. 

9.  That  op  tba  contrary  (as  fai*  as  am  be  ^4sed  from  the 
effects  of  galvai^ism  after  the  death  of  animals)^  arsenic^' 
mwiate  of  baryieSi  nitrp^  Glavbar  and  commop  9^,  ether,  and 
t^  aaidsf  dimiuidh  irritabiJi^. 

^,  Tha(  certui^  narcotic  pUiHS|  wch  aa  the  water-hepl0ck| 
ib^^.bcUadQnn?^  a»d  othfr  bitter  plenty,  such  as  gentian  and 
foloqiiii}^,  have  but  sm^ll  laflaenre  on  iryitabiU^» 

4.  TMp^rtaip  medicine  sttob  ^camphor,  wine,  or  brandy, 
illpre^sa.  ihee^etoC  galvanipm«  if  given  ia  smaSdospit  M 
#pifii^  it  if  «imm^94  mw^t  ^ntitppi.    . 
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It)»ppQara  very  liafearfhiiM  to  dni«r  4Bf«reacef  froiti  #ie  » 
Ihienceof  remedieBOH  boraesi  CM-,generailjf  isi«iattib»t«>  Ifaatoll 
men.  The  facts  rekted  by  M.  Pilger  on  AMitrf  die4siib* 
stances  Avhich  ha  ^ve  4o  these  anicutls  ki  lufge  d«9e9t  Aecnb  to 
present  too  manj  iodtaucesof  e)bcepti«ns  to  «i^de  \am  to  flpply^ 
H'lthuut  tiie  imputation  of  raabness  to  the  buoiaii  fuMS,  iho 
obseryatiooii  made  on  that  of  tbeborse^  at  haast  tmtiloMl6riDe(i 
by  experieoce.  What  wotild  be  the  co«sequence  if  (peagtinia^ 
frooi  tiie  enormous  doses  of  ofnum  or  of  beHadoom^  wbicb 
borses  can  take  widiont  inconvenieiice)  we  should  yentuve  ii»* 
cautiously  to  ^ve  them  to  men,  io  doses  of  a  hundred  or  el^en 
a  thousand  times  smaller  f  And  on  the  other  hand>  if^  because 
two  or  three  drachms  of  ether  are  sufficmit  to  bring  on  ktbai^ 
ia  tlie  horse^  we  were  m  future  only  to  give  it  to  men  i«  doses 
of  one  or  two  drops^  $ho«id  we  not  be  deprived  of  a  very  ^ 
cacious  and  salutary  remedy,  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  may  bfe 
given  to  human  beings  in  closes  incomp^ably  larger  than  we 
are  intitled  to  coaclude  from  the  above  eitperioieiit  of  tho 
boise. 

But  on  the  supposition  Aat  we  may  at  least  tfaeor^MkaUy  and 
tbstractedly  from  the  <|UaDtity  consider  the  effeots  of  oertaia 
remedies  or  certain  poisons  ob  lioraes,  as  aniagous  to  what 
they  would  produce  on  men,  we  mayreiaark  that  Ibe  es^ 
periments  by  which  these  substances  appear  tojia^  iesseoed 
the  degree  of  irri^bilily^  are  by  no  meaaiB  conclusive  of  theii; 
.  sedative  effect.  ' 

For  as  some  substances,  such  as-  camphor,  witie^  ^tA 
brandy,  which  have  increased  the  effect  of  galvamsm  wfaea 
given  in  small  dosesj  have,  when  in  laife  ^uaatitie^  visibljr 
b^scned  it,  we  may  eoiijecUire  that  those  subitaDces  whi(& 
bave  constantly  diminished  it,  have  only  done  so  from  an  ei^^eiir 
of  stimuks,  which  would  perhaps  bavebaen  apparent,  if  the 
doses  bad  been  much  smaller  and  contiiiued  for  a  length  o( 
time.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this,  for  instanee^  is  tbe  case 
With  ether,  wbieb  in  small  doses  produced  on  horses  symptoaouf 
#f  vivacity  piior  to  those  of  dejection,  . 

Aad  wiUi  respect  to  acids,  besides  diat  they  bave  al«ios| 
always  ciMised  pain  iind  irritable  syittplome,  ratber  than  debi- 
lity, before  they  sensihfy  weakened  the  aaimaU  their  infloeiiea 
on  galvanism  has  only  beea  remarkable  when  the  animal  ba4 
been  allowed  to  linger  long  or  to  expire. 

In  geBeral>  in  almost  aU  tbe  cases  in  whidi  tbe  animal  died 
tdiroHgb  tbe  effect  of  tbe  remedy^  or  from  aoase  internal  ciuse^ 
lyitboot  tbe  oaoessiisr  of  bein|p  killed,  tbe  mtiJ^ilitjr  b«s  been. 
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found  to  be  rather  diminbhed  than  aagmented  by  gahanism. 
It  is  now  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  first  moments  of 
their  actteny  stimulants  which  support  and  augment  the  irritabi* 
liljr>  do  not  fail  in  the  end  to  exhaust  it^  and  produce  more  or 
liBM  quickly  dejection  and  debility  after  irritation. 
*  Of  this  we  also  find  a  very  striking  proof  in  M.  P/s  work, 
m.dMit  galvansm  excites  but  very  feeble  vibrations  in  horses 
which  died  naturally  from  tetanus^  or  have  been  strangled  in 
the  lieigbt  of  their  sufierings  from  motives  of  compassion. 
M«  P.  explains  this  in  the  following  manner:  TetanCis  ap* 
pears  to  him  to  be  always  the  consequence  of  a  violent  irri- 
tation^ w*bich,  from  its  rj:c6^^  speedily  exhausts  the  irritabiiitj^ 
4nd  produces  a  proportionate  debility.  Thus,  when  tetanus  is 
the  consequence  of  a  wound,  it  is  never  ciM  the  iufiammation 
baa  subsided  that  it  appears,  and  when  setons  apd  cauteries 
excite  at  once  a  brief  inflammation,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  possi* 
bibly  of  cure;  when  this  does  not  take  place,  there  are  no 
hopes. 

It  is  doubtless  from  a  similar  reason  that  all  practitioners 
have  remarked,  that  the  best  means  of  curing  this  formidable 
disease,  are  the  cold-bath,  electricity,  mercury,  and  generally 
all  oiedicinea  conducive  of  energy  to  the  vital  principle, 
amongst  ,which  opium  seems  also,  from  the  experiments  of 
M«  P.  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  However  violent  in 
Ais  malady^  the  irritation  may  be,  and  however  general,  and 
great  the  degree  of  muscular  stiffness,  the  wariA  or  tepid  badi 
seems  inwiably  to  do  more  ill  than  good. 

If  then  stimulants  produce  always,  either  from  the  excess 
of  irritation  they  excite,  or  from  its  long  continuance,  a  pro-/ 
portionate  debili^,  we  may  with  some  reason  suspect  that 
these  are  no  sedatives  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
the  agents  which  appear  such  to  us,  are  in  fact  only  stimu- 
lants whose  irritative  action  is  very  quickly  followed  by  the 
contrary  effect,  or  at  best  negative  agents,  which  as* in  the 
case  of  cold  for  example,  only  subtract  from  the  animal 
body,  the  natm^l  stimulants  that  support  its  vitality. 

Thisis.the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  whose  system,  borrowed 
from  diat  of  Dr.  Cullen  (which  be  bait  strangely  disfigured) 
has  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Without  wishing  to  discuss  it  here,  we  will 
only  remark  that  if  the  experiments  where  the  irritability  by 
galvanism,  after  death  was  found  to  be  din^inisbed  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  efiect  of  this  or  that  poison,  are  not  wholly 
decisive ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  wh^re  the  irritability 
has  been  found  much  augmented.  In  these  there  cau.be  no 
illusion,  aiKl  the'-remedies  which,  have  produced  this  effect^ 
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flucbas  kinOt.vaierieny  vanilUii  and  phosdborus  ha^  done  m 
directly.  Npw^  if  it  be  true,  as  Dr. .  Brown  siipppses^  that 
all  stimulants  exhaust  more  or  less  the  irritabili^,  bow  doei 
it  happen  that,  while  they  have  evidently  increased  the  vivacily 
and  activity  of  the  animal  before  deaths  tfa^  should  have  a 
similar  influence  after  it  tocdc  place^  and  diat  the  muscular 
contractions  produced  by  galvanism,  have  been  greater  and 
more  durable  than  in  the  natural  stated  In  Dr.  BrovruV 
system,  the  animal  body  is  like  an  electric  conductor,  every 
^ark  from  which  tends  to  exhaust  its  electricity.  If  then  it 
is  found  10  be  increased,  the  agents  which  have  produced  tbiar 
effect,  must  have  operated  not  as  mere  excithig  powers  onr 
tlie  conductor  itself,  but  like  the  ams^lgam  wliich  applied  4o 
the  plate  (or  tube,)  augments  the  electric  fire  which  it  imparts 
by  each  revolution  to  the  conductor.  In  other  words,  it  is , 
not  ojt  the  irritable  fibres,  that  the  remedies  here  inqueaCioii^ 
exercise  their  power ;  it  is  on  the  .source  of  irritability  itself. 
Instead  of  exhausting,,  they  greatly  augment  both  in  alrand- 
ance  and  intensity.  Now,  according  to  the  Bnmonian  system, 
the  action  of  these  kinds  of  remedies,  called  ionics,  i»  alto* 
getber  inexplicable.  Every  accumulation  of  irritability  is^ 
according  to  it,  the  result  of  a  direct  debility ^  .produced  by 
want  of  stimulants,  and  this  accumulation  always  occasionssudh^ 
a«mo)Mlity,  that  the  slightest  stimulants  produce  convulsive  con* 
tractions,  whereas  the  remedies  which^  from  the  experiments  of* 
M,  Pilger^  have  appeared  gneatly  to  increase  irritability,  hnveaT 
the  same  time  the  property  of  dimiriishing-mobility ;  and  it  is  en 
this  account  that  they  are  used  with  success,  to  repress  tbe  iirc^ 
gular  motions  which  characterize  convulsive  maladies.  This 
distinction,  'seems  to  have  wholly  escaped  Dr.  Brown.  He 
confounds  the  antispasmodics,  the  tonics,  and  the  stimuUnts^ 
under  the  general  name  of  excitants,  and  h&  admits  betwixt 
them  no  odber  difference  than  that  of  the  degree  of  strength.- 
Their  direct  aud  immediate  effects  however  are  frequently' 
diametrjcally  opposite. 

The  final  result  likely  to  be  drawn  by  our  readers  imai 
M.  Pilger's  experiments  will  end  in  the  conviction  that  thero^* 
exists  such  a  phasm  as  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  imperfeo 
tion  of  the  thebries./^^  fS'isAes  to  establish* 

yy^  ■  j      f  ■    I  '         ..I       I  '  ,iMi     ^ 

Akt.  XUI. — Mines  deP Orient,  fy. 

The  Mines  of  the  East  opened  by  a  Society  of  Amaieurs^^ 
Vienna,  IBQQ.  folio. 

THIS  is  the  prosptsctus  of  a  new  periodical  pciblieatioyt 
Of)  the  subject  oi  eastern  literature,  by  a  society  which  has 
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ktely  h^m  ipsltteMd  si  Viraiia*  We  are;  MOitti  for  th« 
'  pefnstl  of  this  account  to  a  friend  to  tvhom  it  w^  sent  frotti 
Vkiiuay  and  hj  Hrhom^  owing  to  the  grmit  dUBciikteft  of  toto- 
municatioii^  it  has  not  been  long  reoeived*  We  feel  it  6ut 
duty  to  JBliake  the  oiyect  of  this  society  knowa  to  our  read^fSy 
all  of  whom  may  ie  ultiaMiAeljir  benefited  by^  and  som^  of 
irhom  may  be  idimediately  interested  in^  t^  result  of  theif 
kbours.  .        ^ 

The  study  of  oriental  literature  is  far  from  beinp;  so  widely 
diffused^  or  so  strenuously  psrsiied  as  that  ot  the  hterature  of 
Greece  or  Roaae.  Tb^  wrkers  of  this  prospectus  tbiiik  that 
this  is  not  owing,  so  mi}ch  to  the  difficulties  of' the  study 
as  to  the  want  of  resoiu'ces  and  encouragement,  and  to 
the  expence  M'hich  it  niecessitaCes,  from  tbf  deartiess  of  man^  . 
scripts,  the  pnbiicatbn  or  tratelation  of  which  hardly  ever  re- 
iminerates  the  publisher,  and  still  less  tli«  author  who  has  to 
sahsist  by  his  labours.  The  men  of  letters,  who  devote  them^ 
se)vea  exclusively  to  this  stiidy  are  few,  and  the  Maecena^ses 
who  are  disposed  to  encourage  them  are  fewer  stHL  Hence 
BMMiy  useful  works,  whidi  have  been  projected  or  set  OH  foot 
by  profound  oiisnud  scholars^  have  either  not  been  b^gun,  of 
have  soon  been  relinquished,  llbus  the  Jd&ii^  magazine  of 
lUaproih  was  abagwknied  at  the  end  of  th«  year.  In  ^ia 
dearth  of  persons,  wfavr  have  leisute  gr  means  for  the  prose« 
AKion  of^  such  tnterptisses ;  a  society  of  litisrati  hais  beenf 
fanned  at  Viemm,  who  mropose  to  pnblnh  a  periodical  work 
under  the  title  of  The  Mines  of  the  EaU,  Tbes^  perfiond 
have  detemined  lo  contribute  to  the  more  ^neral  diftistoKi 
of  dlenial  literatnm,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Ttie 
odfy  reward  which  they  are  solicitous  to  retetve^  is  the  public 
s^frobation^ 

ibnoiig  the  mtinibers  of.  this  society^  is  the  count  Wen^ 
cc»9las  Raewuaki,  who  has  nodertaken  to  defray  the  eKpencie^ 
of  the  tmpresrion^  wfaioh  ere  likely  to  eaceed  the  profits  at 
the  commencement.  When  the  publication  no  long^  wam^ 
this  assistanqe^  the  odunt  is  to  employ  tbo  i^me  slim  in  some 
otbet*  way,  wbiob  may  contribute  to  tbe  progrets  of  ori^ntkf 
litcratwe^  Th^  society^  dierefore,  tivtnk  ^t  the  ^<^j 
which  they  have  heg\m,  i«  fikely  to  faave  a^loUg  dofttindacf^.' 
They  expect  to  be  aiale  to  pubiisb  four  parts  in«  year^  «i^ 
containing  from  17  to  19  sheets,  and  forming  altogether  a 
volume  of  abo0t  300  pages  in  folio.  IfTie  tirst  part  has  pro- 
bably «pjpaarad  before  this  lima ;  but  we  ba^^  iiot  seten  it. 

The  journal  itself  is  intended  ^ettibfaoe^  without  excep** 
^^,  ^^f  <biii|  fielativf  to  the  liceiwiwa  of  tke  east^r  in  m 
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form  of  translations,  dissertations,  observations,  extracts,  no«- 
tices,  descriptions,  designs,  &c.  &c.  Though  most  of  the 
society  are  Germans,  and  the  journal  will  in  general,  be  wrib-^ 
ten  in.tta*  lapjt^^^  J,^  cp>«(3g(si^ii«!H  wiU  be  idqwltadau  the 
other  languages  of  Europe,  as  in  th€  French,  the  English,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spanish.  The  authors  say  that  in  adopting^ 
these  languages,  theiv  oliject  is  to-  prolil  by  the  labours  of 
'different  learned  men,  in  the  nations  both  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  Several  of  the  moaL  distingntshpd  orientalists  are 
members  of  the  society  $  and  their  contribujtions  will  greatly 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  publication.  .  But  what  must 
tend  to  give  thia  woil:  aBaperioninffpovtiiooey  is  the  correspoa- 
dance  whieh  the>smtbors  bav^  estabKsbed  in  the  e«sl,  by  meani 
of  several  fiielids,  wlio  reside  not  only  al  Censtantinbplis,  ^A 
in  the  ports  of  the  LevAfr,  but  in*  Persia,  ia  Syria,  aiirf  i^ 
Egypt.  This  journal,  tlierefore,  iVintearfed  to  foriQ  a  centr<^ 
pf  union  bettween  the  lovers  of  ^stecn  literature,  not  only  iii 
gurope  but  ia  A^io,  vj^here^  ^o^mucb  impprt;anl;kn<?wledg€;  i^ 
lostfcir  vTO»t  of  apy  o?€;aw»0f.cpjiuiuJinie^^^       , 

Tbaauthora  of  th«%jourml<.pi:QpQse  tQ.  di^irJibvt^  t^m^., 
^ials  of  evei^i  p^rt,  which,  th^^  Fwli§h|,  under  the  feJIfw^i^ 
beeds ;  U  i^aQguagaa.  9.  EUityWaa^  mk  Poe^iy^  &  ^» 
loiy,,  Pakograpbyj,  and  NAB»i$mi^tica»  4.  G«ograpfay^  Topoi^ 
gi^aphy,  and  Statistics.  5^  Pki^foj^y.  a«il  l^«t^  (wbieb 
among  the  Mahometans,  includes  botli  jurisprudence  and  theo* 
logy).  6.  Mathematics^^  snidpfaysical  sciences.  Natural  His-^ 
tor^  an4  Medicine*  7 -.  Bibli<^grapjiy>  and  miscellaneous  cpn- ^ 
tcibutions.  The  last  h^ad  wnt  ei^brace  the  spost!  valuable 
works  pf  eastern  ^it^ra^ufe  wliigh  h^ve  be^n  Jfeceptjly  publish^ 
in  JEM.rQJ!^ ;  ^v4  mov^  ga^ticii^rly;  lh6se  which.  haVQ  issued 
fromtheurep*^  QonajaittifiQple^  Mfiwf  interesting, arMoiei 
wiU  at  tb^99miQ  timi(tj..]iiie:^t^tf}d  fr4;im;tliai  bibliofr^i^ifal 
wfQrk*  pf  tk^hii  Jib»if(h  >«bifib  i^  for,  f^w  h^wng  baen^  p» 
kttivsted  by  if«y^a^  Tb^^dilnr^  ipo^t  o^  whom  are  riesti* 
dental  Ymam,  or  at  Cpiista&tm6p)e>. will>  abConitanttfiopki;^ 
have acfsess  to  tbeanoient'  public  libraries  of  JtbdmUhmnid^ 
and  of  BJagkib  Paciia^  an^  at  Yienna^  to  tbe-  tfeasure^  of 
the  imperial' libtrary,  an(|  the  ricl(  eolhseti^i  of  (;oun^*  Wence;Sr 
las  Rz^wruski, 

The  society  intei^d*  to  a^ke,use  of  the  qld  eastern  chat 
rac^s,  which  ar^  stitf  e^jftant  at  Vienna,  till  ^eir  fundi  ci^r 
able^the^  tp^i><5«fe  nfWf4js4ji<;^EeWQ  a^^^ 
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W£  have  commonly  hegxm  our  digest  wHli  the  head  of  ibeo*- 
logy;  but,  within  the  laet  four  mootb^,  we  have  not  had 
occasion  to  mention  any  article  in  that  department  oflkerature^ 
which  is  likely  to  possess  more  than  an  ephemeral  importance. 
The  lectures  of  a  certain  professor,  which  have  already  excited 
iome  controversy,  and  which  perhaps  may  occasion  more,  are  in 
tbemselres  a  very  pitiful  performance ;  very  defective  in  useful 
matter,  and  totally  sterile  in  reflection,  but  not  a  little  pernicious 
lor  the.  intolerant  sentiments  which  they  contain.  The  former 
cehhrity  of  the  author  may  give  them  a  temporary  eclat,  though 
St  will  be  only  temporary ;  for  it  is  no  presumption  to  predict  thai 
they  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  dust  of  oblivion,  or  be  reiidered  * 
subservient  to  some  useful  purpose,  by  the  trunk-maker^  the  . 
ek<ese*au>nger,  or  the  pastry  cook. 

HISTORY. 

In  our  present  digest,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Jones's  **  History  of 
the  County  of  Brecknock."  This  work  contains  mucH  n)auer  of 
general,  and  more  of  provincial  interest.  The  author  displays 
great  industry  and  research.  He  has  spared  no  pains  in  col- 
lecting materials ;  and  though  amongst  such  a  fund  of  historical, 
topiigrapbical,  and  biographical  information,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  value,'  and  the  amusement  of  par- 
ticular parts^  yet  Mr.  Jones  has  not  amasSed  so  much  of  that 
rubbish,  for  which  antiquaries  are  often  found  to  entertain  a  sin- 
gular predilection;  and  he  has  shown  much  skill  in  selection 
and  arrangement.  The  opinions,  both  political  and  religious, 
which  Mr,  Jones  delivers  in  the  course  of  his  history,  evince  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind.  Though  some  of  the  jests,  which 
he  has  scattered  over  his  three  quai'tos,  may  be  rieckoned  a  little 
too  coarse,  yet  they  serve  to  break  the  tedium  of  graver  details^ 
and  it  cart  hardly  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Mr.  Jones,  if  he  is  lively 
'  where  most  other  Writers  have  been  diill.  Mf.  Biglftnd's  "  Geo- 
graohical  and  historical  View  of  the  World"  is  a  very  edifying  and 
t#^jt  ^%  Work.  It  exhibits  a  pleasing  view  of  the  present  and  the 
.^  rte  of  mankind,  of  their  ^progress  in  civilization  and  artSj, 
ct  portions  of  their  topographical  their  civil  and  military 
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history.    The  narrative  is  brieG  but  it  is  not  obscure,  nor  in*: 
distinct.    In  tnosl  points  of  high  moment  and  interest,  tbe  details 
are  more  circumstantial  than  the  size  of  the  work>  compare^ 
with  the  extent  of  the  subject,  led  us  to  expect.     Where  Mr.. 
Bigland  could  exhibit  only  general  views,  be  has  rendered  them  : 
attractive  by  the  insertion  of  some  striking  particular^  round  whick 
the  interest  revolves.    The  **  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to 
a  Friend/'  &c,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  analysis,  in  our  number 
for  March,  exhibits  a  succinct  account  bf  the  late  unfortunate 
insurrection  ip  the  Indian  army*   Of  **  the  H  istory  of  the  Helvetic . 
Republics,  by  Francis  Hare  Naylor,  Esq."  the  two  first  volumes^ 
which  appeared  in   1801,  are  now  republished,  with  numerous  r 
additions  and  improvements,  while  the  two  last  volumes  terminate  • 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, .  Mr,  Hare 
is  an  animated  historian.     His  political  and  religious  principles 
show  a  tolifrant  and  philanthropic  mind.     His  attachment  to  th« 
cause  of  virtue  is  vigorous  and  uniform  ;  bis  zeal  in  favour  of 
liberty,  and  bis  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  are  every- 
where conspicuous. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Lacey^  in  reducing  the  life  of  Erasmus  from  the  larger 
work  of  Dr.  Jortin,  has  perhaps  rendered  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  mere  English  reader;  who  will  not  be  interrupted,  durinj^ 
the  perusal,  by  numerous  quotations  in  a  language  which  he 
does  not  understand. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Much  amusing  information  is ,  contained  in  Mn  Semple's 
*'  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  the  spring  of  1 809."  Mr.  Semple 
was  a  rapid  traveller;  but  in  skimming  the  surface  of  the  country, 
be  collected  many  particulars  relative  to  the  topography,  and  to 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  possess  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  period.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  their  vigorous  determiqationt6  maintain 
the  independence  of  their  country,  appear  in  a  more  f^ivourable 
light  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Semple  than  in  some  other  public 
acc^untfr,  and  particularly  those  which  have  been  published  by, 
British  officers.  Recent  events  in  the  peninsula,  have  served  to 
»  increase  our  faith  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Semple,  When  the 
French  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  enterecl  Seville,  spread 
themselves  over  Andalusia,  atid  approached  Cadiz,  ue  at  first 
ixtlagined  that  the  fate  of  the  peninsula  was  decided,  and  that 
ahe  would  no  longer  make  a  resolute  stand  against  the  subjugation 
of  the  enemy.  But  since  the  deposition  of  the  old,  enervated  and 
perfidious  central  junta,  the  affairs  of  the  Spaniards,  notwith- 
standing the  thick  gloom  with  which  they  were  so  lately  overcast, 
«t«m.to  assume  a  better  aspect^  and  to  promise,  if  not  ultimate 
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siKC«M,  ar  l«Mt  t  Voi^cf  ^n^  more  despertfie  flrtru^gle>  before  tbqf 
ate  ov^i«itoiei  Mr.  Rfacdonald'i  **  Travels  thrcragh  DennMrk, 
and^fturt  of  Sweden-/'  may  be  placed  among  those  books  of  Hghf' 
Ttmngf  m  the  pemtaLof  which  an  hour  or  two  may  be  agreeably* 
and  fciol»  aitogeChef  unprofitablr  spent.  We  do  n&i,  m  general, 
Ihiiyk  tt  right  toeneouTage;Mffm<ffNMi#  publieations,  exicept  where* 
they  ba^ra  been  corrected  by  the  author  wbeo  firing,  and  have 
bee»  espresB^  teutv^  fot  pnblication  when  hc^tvas  oomore. 
Bnt  we  think  It  highly  unbecoming;  and  oftien  innAoral,  m  the 
cKacatorB,  the  relatives,  or  friends  of  depaited  genius,  taHeor 
Itatning,  to  ransack  his  eaoritoira  after  he  is  dead,  and  to  eou*^ 
ssiiBle^te  to  the  world  alV  the  imperfectr,  crudb,  and  undigested' 
natter^  whiebthey  may  fthd.  Wheiv  an  auCkor  baa  aeqmred' 
cansidefttble  €«<ebnty  by  the  Works  which  he  poblfshed'  in  hih^ 
lifetime,  ibe  persons  into  whose  hands  his  papers  may  fait  after 
hf»  deaths  ought  to  be  more  partieukrlysedatotm,  not  to  publish 
any  posthumoos  Msa.  whieb  may  tend,  in  atiy  degree,  to  detlwt^ 
f)t>fl»  his  ft>rmep  fame,  and  to*  lower  htm  in  the  scale  of  literary "^ 
reputation.  Thia  is  a  most  sacred  Huty,  which  it  apfScars  to  u^ 
the  highest  sacrilege  to  violate.  These  remarks  are  not  intended 
to  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  ''  Ob- 
scrrationaon  several  Paris  of  tlie  Counties  of  Cambridge,"  lcc«bitt 
they  are  certainly,  in  some  degree*  applicable  to  them.  Tliej. 
have  tM)t  made  it  appear  that  the  author  bad  designed  the  Mss*. 
wlucb  they  have  published,'  for  the  press ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
designed  for  the  press,  we  do  not  think  that  the  executors  of  Mr» 
Gilpin  were  justified  in  deviating  fromjiis  intentions,  by  the  merit' 
of.  the  work  in  questioOy  nor  ejrervby  the  desire  of  increasing  the 
funds  of  a  charitable  institution.  As  a  tourist,  Air.  Gilpin  cer«* 
taJidy  pofiiMMad  the  happy  faculty. of  descrjbing  rural  scener^so 
as  to  ploice  it  before  the  eye.  Instances  of  this  kind"  are  nnmeroua^ 
in  hjs  fbrniGT  work&;  and.  some  may  be  found  eveu  in  thij^po^* 
h\Vi|.ou.»  pwtlication.  The  Travels  of  th«.  Duke  de  Chatelet  in^ 
Portugal  in  1777  and  1778^  which  have  been  translated  bj:  Mr^. 
John  Joseph  9iockdaLe,  exhibit  a  circumstantial  acco^lH.of'thier 
atata  of  the  country  aind  the  people  at  thai  time  ^^^  and  the  pxogreis^ 
of  ilf^cnerution  se^m9  tp  liave  been  continued  from  that  period  ia^ 
the  de{>arture  of  the.  hoMse  of  Braganza  to  the  Brazils.  Whad 
eS^cl  the  inva)iion:  of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  ibe.subn 
sequentoccup^tion  of  it  by  tbie  Eoglislvwill  havojonthe  seatim^ts^ 
tba  manners  and  conduct  of  the  people  must  bo  le£t  for  time  to& 
^9jcl6se.  The  present  convulsed  state  of  the  country  would  jrous^ 
the  patriotic,  energies  of  a^iy  other  people,  whose  national  clwr 
racKr  had  been  less,  debased  by  tj^e.  long  and  habitual  influence 
oAyranay  and.  supersli^n.  But  what  citcumfltances  can  f  urnisk 
a^y  sudd):fk  remedy  for  igporance*  for  apathy >  for  indolence,,  and. 
cowardice?  The  habits  of  individuals  are  i^ot  speedily  changed ;| 
'and nation^  baA^its  <;a^mot  be  reformed  in  a  aungb.gfimeciiiotk. 

POEITICS. 

bpTiie  admirable,  moral  and  political  reflectiona  ar 
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in  **  the  Chanolvof  the  late  Cbarles^  Jame^  Fox»  by  FhilopatHtr 
VarvicensiB."  Tbf  re  is  a  great  profusipD  ef  learniog  in  the  notes., 
Mr.  CurvFen's  ingenious  vvork  '^  on  tbe  Economy  of  Feading  Stock/^ 
may  not  injiroparly^beckssad  un^ef  the  head  of  politics,  front 
t||e  valuablo  hints  vkiich'  it  oontafbs  for  betiaring  tie  condiiion  ^ 
tkcpg&r,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  p^itical  economy* 
tha  author  >  has  shfcwa  himself  a  tn?';  patriot  by  consulting  the 
real  interest  of  hia  country,  unmixed  ynih  any  of  those  popular 
-gj»tificatioiis  which  often,  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  .the 
motivva  of  the  most  exalted  characters.    Mr.  C.  has  devoted  part^ 
of  his  tima  and  of  bis  fortune  to  the  discovery,  of  the  m^ans  b/ 
ifhicli  ag^ven  portion  of  land  may  support  the  greatest.possibte, 
munber  of  his  fellowM^reatures.    Ttiis  is  a  speciespf  study  ia. 
wlncli  policy  ia  closely,  combined  with  wisdom  and-  philanthropy* 
Mr.'  Baron  Maseras's  '^  Occasional  Essays  on  various  Subject V 
contain  sduoh  political  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance.   Mc^  Basil  Montagu's  selection  of  '<  the  Opinions  of 
oiArent  Auth<m  on  the  Punishment  of  Death/'  forms  a  very 
nsefiil  work  for  the  study  of  those  who  wish,  by  mitigating  the  se- 
verity*  to  increase  theefficacy  of  our  criminal  law;  or  who  31*9 
anxioue  to  compare  the  different  opinions  on  capital  punishments^ 
which  wise   men  hare  at  different  periods  entertained.     Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  has  very  ably  and  clearly  proved  that  a  revision 
is  wanting  of  the  criminal  law  of  England.'  This  great,  upright^ 
and  philanthropip  lawyer  has  at  the  same  time  shewn  singular 
acuteness  in  refttiag  the  impoiiag  sophisina  of.  Paley,  n^ 
appears  occasionally  to  have  p^elerr^  establuked  errors  to  truths^ 
which  were  more  worthy  of  establishment.    The ''  Letter  of  Lord 
Orenville  to»  the  Earl  of  FinnV  is  composed  with  great  force  and 
degfuice  of  diction.    We  tnink  that  the  power  of  appointing  the 
catholic  bishops  should  he  taken  from  the  Pope^  not  to  be  ceded 
to  the  kin^  but  to  he  entrusted  to  a  majority  of  the  dergy  in  each' 
diocese.    As  long  as  t)ie  patronage  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  is 
not  vested  in  any  foreiffn,  power,  we  d^re  say  that  Lord  GrenviUe 
and  his  friends  will  be  satisfied  without  the  cession  of  it  to  bia 
present  majesty.    Though  the  English  clergy  are  dissenters  from. 
the  church  of  Rome,  yet,  since  the  protestant  doctrine  has  been* 
eHtihUsked  by  act  of  parliament,  the  members  of  the  church  o^ 
Rome  in  England  and  Ireland,  must  be  classed  in  some  measure 
under  the  cammon  denomination  of  dissenters*    Protestant  dis- 
senters do,    and,  till  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England  is  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  all  sects  of  christians,  we  hope  aiirays 
will  retain  the  nomination  of  tlieir  own  ministers ;  but  why  should 
caftholic  dissenters  be  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  which 
all  protestant  dissenters  enjoy  without  any  limitations?    If  the 
catholics  do  not  delegate  their  ecdesiattical  appointments  to  atiy^ 
foreign  power,  why  should  the  crown  claim  a  veto  on  the  elec- 
tion of  ^heir  bishops  any  more  than  on  that  of  the  membera  of 
the  methodi&t  conference  ?    The  "  Letter  to  the  Genius  and 
A»F.  Vol.  19.  N  K 
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Bispositions  6f  the  French  Government,"  to  Whidh  we  aHotted  t 
considerable  space  in  the  present  votumei  wil!,  we  hope>  have 
.the'desired  effect  of  making  an  impression  on  the  public  niind  in 
America  unfavourable  to  the  predominance  of  the  FVench  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  the  reputed 
mUthor  of  this  pamphlet,  draws  a  very  terrific  portrait  of  French 
despotism,  which  is  weU  calculated  to  excite  both  the  appre* 
heosion  and  the  disgust  of  his  countrymen  on  the  other  Bide  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  details  in  this  work  appear  to  be  ezag* 
gerated,  in  ordcfr  to  serve  a  particular  purpose;  biit,  whoever 
exaggeration  there  may  be,  ther6  can  be  no  dodbt  thW  the  go- 
vernment of  Buonaparte  is  a  monstrous  tyranny ;  the  variegated 
machinery  of  which  seems  to  be  put  together  with  coiMmmate 
^^rt;  and  which,  while  the  great  inventor  and  conductor' of  the 
scheme  lives,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dissolverv 
Of  large  empires  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  **  ruurit  m»le 
sud;^  they  cannot  support  their  Own  weight;  but  the  empire  of 
Buonaparte,  though,  including  his  numerous  Vassala  and  depend- 
ents, il  is  larger  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  is,  nevertheless,  held 
together  by  siich  a  force  of  interested  gravitation  to  a  common 
centre,  that  the  size  does  not,  at  present,  seem  likely  to  be  any 
obstacle  to  the  permanence. 


PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  METAPHY- 
SICAL. 

The  first  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I8O9,  which 
are  analysed  in  p.  69-  of  this  voluble,  contains  several  valuable' 
papevs  ;  particularly  the  Bakerian  Lecture  by  Mr^  Davy.  The 
unremitting  activity  of  Mr.  Davy's  labours,  almost  outstrips  our 
power  of  closely  recording  his  experiments,  and  following  the 
thread  of  his  reasonings.  We  have,bowever,exhibitedthe  substance 
of  this  important  lecture  in  as  much  detail  as  our  limits  would 
permit.  The  work  on  Geometry,  which  has  been  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  in  some  parts  hardly 
sufficiently  clear  for  an  elementary  book.  We  have  impartially 
stated  what  appeared  to  us  its  excellencies  and  defects.  Few 
men  possess  a  greater  variety  or  extent  of  intellectual  attainments 
than  Professor  Leslie,  and  few  men  are  anitnated  by  a  stronger 
desire  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  tp  imprbve  the  conditioa 
of  mankind. 


MEDICINE. 

tinder  this  head^  a  work,  which  deserves  preeminent  fiotiee, 
is  the  Treatise  of  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia,  on  Aneurism,  which 
has  been  ably  translated  by  Jahn  Henry  Wishart,  Fellow  of  Ihe 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  this  treatise  we  find  a  combina* 
tion  of  excellences  which  we  rarely  meet  in  the' books  of  modern 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  It  displays  at  once  good  sense» 
sound  anatomy^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  zeal,  unrelaxed  by 
ostentation,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  science,  which  is  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  alleviation  of  human  woe.  In  this! 
work  a  distingfuished  and  a  well-earned  tribute  of  applause  is 
paid  by  the  Italian  professor,  to  the  penetrating  genius  of  thci 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter;  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  new 
and  improved  method  of  curiqg  those  cases  of  Aneurism,  ia 
which  a  cure  is  practicable.  Dr.  Adams  has  published  a  new« 
cheap,  and  commodious  edition  of  Mr.  Huntet's  valuable  trea* 
tise  on  Sj/philis;  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  acceptable  present 
to  the  medical  student.  The  editor  has  employed  bis  industry 
in  elucidating  the  sense  of  his  author  where  it  was  obscure,  and 
in  rendering  the  work  more  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  |^eneral 
utility.  The  work  which  Mr.  Watt  has  published  on  diabetes, 
&c.  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion. His  observations  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
faculty.  His  thoughts  are  often  new  and  striking,  and  he  seemv 
anihiated  by  an  honest  desire  to  improve  the  practice  of  me* 
dicine. 


POETRY. 


The  Goblin  Groom  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  is  an  admirable  burlesque 
on  the  newly-revived  ballad'Style.  Ii  is  a  very  humorous  per- 
formance, aod  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do  not 
wlsh«us  to  be  retrogade  in  poetry,  and  to  forsake  the  models  of 
Dryden  and  of  Pope,  to  copy  the  ballad-mongers  and  romance 
writers  of  the  middle  ages.  If  we  imitate  the  verse-writers  of 
that  period,  why  may  not  an  imitation  of  their  hamtonibus^  fegu-^ 
lar,  and  polished  prose  be  equally  desirable  t  If  there  be  any 
pathos  in  the  old  ballad-style,  that  pathos  does  not  arise  frotn 
the  rudeness  of  the  metre,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  stanza,,  but 
from  the  natural  and  vnajfected  portraiture  of  manners  and  of 
sentiments.  But,  p  the  revived  ballad-sty ky  the  pathos  is  often 
injured  by  iheqfectatipn,.  The  writers  are  imitators  of  a  style 
which  is  no  longer  that  of  the  times,  and  rightly  considered,  it 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  astronomy  in  thd  . 
manner  of  Chaucer's  book  *  of  the  Astrolabie/ — ^Thus,  would 
not'  the  pathos  of  astronomical  science  be  greatly  improved  by 
remarks  clothed  in  language  like  the  following?  *  Someclerkes 
aaie,  tha(  if  men  clejie  the  latitude  of  a  centre  tjie  arche  meri-» 
dian^  that  is  conteined  or  iiiteroepte,  betwixt  the  sfgtiet  aftd  ih« 
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Squinocci^ntlientBei  sai?,  tTiat  the  distanncefVo  tbeEqtijnocriaTI 
unlo  the  ende  of  the  climate,  e?en.ayenst  the  pole  jirtike,  is  the 
longitude  of  the  climate  for  southe.' — Cliauc.  ed.  Urry^  p.  449. 
'the  ample  praise  which  we  have  bestowed  on  *  Wallace,  or  the 
Fi^ht  of  Falkirk^',  was  excited  by  the  beauties  of  the  performance^ 
wbich  are,  independent  of  the  style,  or  method  of  its  versifi- 
cation, We  do  not  approve  the  style,  but  the  spirit  of  genuine 
poetry  which  pervades  the  work,  is  seen  and  felt  notwithstanding 
the  antiquated  garb  in  which  it  is  arrayed.  The  different  char 
racters  in  the  poem  are  well  maintained  and  happily  contrasted.' 
ilyery  patriotic,,  every  generous  .feeling,  is  concentrated  and  ab- 
sorb^ in  the  fate  .of  Wallace  ;  and  w<  have  only  to  lament,  that 
the  interest,  eJ^ci led  by  the  virtue,  intrepidity,  and  heroism  of. 
his.  character,  and.  the  grandeur  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
hie  is  placedy  should. be.  diluted  by  a  relation  at  the  Cl^,  which 
is  npt  necessary  to  ^  the.  catastrophe,  biit  distracts  the  altt&i^tion, 
and  hreflk$  the.  spell  hy  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
b9und>  Sir.  .Hodgson's  *  Takrof.Sir  Edgar,'  will  add  to  the 
aplendor  of  his  poetical  reputatiop.  We  have  reviewed  Mr. 
^abP^KO^^s  British  Georgics  at  some  length.  Mr.  G.  certainly 
po^ses^s.a  commendable  portion  of  the  poetical  faculty  \  though 
bis  compositions  c(isplay  numerous  instances  of  a  vitiated  taste* 
Tht  poem,  which  is  entitled  '  The  Influences  of  Sensibility,'  is 
crinkled  with  various  conceits  of  the  Delia  Crusca-School ;  these, 
we  trust  that  the  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a  young  man  o^ 
respectable  talents,  will  avoid  iii  his  &ture  compositions. 


NOVELS. 


*The  Bristol  Heiress,'  by  Mrs.  Heath,  deserves  a  place  amon|{ 
those  modern  novels  which  are  unmingled  withtany  inischtevotis 
ingredients..  The  tendencies  of  thp  stdrj'  aire  practic'atlly  good  J 
a»d  theperusaji  iiiay  affhrd  ahafiiiless  gratifltatioii.  Wi^; 
ftunket  (late  Miss  Gunning)  hasfatlJrti  far  below  the  general 
iaerit  of  her  former  productioijs  iri  hhi  *  Dangers  through  Life.* 
The  language  and  modes  of  fashionable  dissipation  are  occasi- 
onally depicted  with  vivacity ;  but  the  work  is  altogether mofe 
deserving. of  censure;  than  of  praise.  It  appears  to  be  of  fVench 
contraction ;  and  to  have  been  put  together/ in  haste,  in  order  td 
fierce  a  teinporary  purpose.  In  '  Scenes  in  Feudal  Tfnrcs,'  bjr 
5;.(H.  Wilmot;  the  story  is  ingeniously  contrives^,  and  the  interest 
well^upport^ .  to  the  fast  There .  is  rather  too  mnch  roinantlife 
^itriiyag^hc4  in^  some  of  the  incidents,  btit  thfey  seefid  #^ 
aecominc^ated  to  th«  tast^  of  the  tinies. 
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We  have  bestowed  considerable  praise  on  Mr,  Godwin's  inge- 
nious and  feeling  Essay  on  Sepulchres,  byt  not  more  than  it 
deserves.  It  addresses  itself  very  forcibly  to  that  passion  for 
posthunK>usTea:ard,  whicfi  is.  aa  incitement  jo.  great  and  gene- 
rous deeds.  Mr.  Edwardsr'a  'Anecdotes  of  Painters/  will  be 
ibund  a  very  useful  work  by  the  possessors  of  Walpole's  Anec* 
dotes.  In  his  re-publication  of  Quintilians'  Institutes,  Mr. 
In.<^ram  has  displayed  the  taste  and  erudition  of  a  scholar,  and 
has  furnished  the  x;lassical  student  with  a  very  useful  edition  of 
this  valuable  work.  '  The  Rudiments  of  Chymistry,'  by  Mr. 
Parke,  and  *-  Rudiments  of  Chyniical  Philosophy/  by  l^r.  Meredith^ 
are  both  very  perspicnotis  and  pleasing  eleai^hiiit'y  ^eblict- 
tions.  Some  v%ry  fine  specimens  of  wood*engraving  are  con- 
tained in  the  '  Religious  Emblems/  which  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Ackennan.  Mr.;Frend  has  added  another  to  the  stock, 
of  instructive  and  entertaining  books  by  the  volume  of  hit 
'Evening  Amusements/  for  1810.  The  astronomical  descrip* 
tions  qf  Mr.  Frend,  are  mingled  with  pure  and  enlightened  sen* 
ttments  of  devotion  afid  of  piety.  -    .      -        -^ 
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